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THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

A. THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 
The Armted CiviHxations 

TN giving this chapter its are we not begging a question? 
-lAnd, if the question is raised, can we really maintain that the 
growths of civilizations present a problem at all ? The problem of 
the geneses of civilizations is another matter, That problem U 
genuine beyond all doubt; and oxir attempts to solve it hive exer¬ 
cised our minds severely. But if we may venture to suppose that 
these efforts have had any substantial measure of success, do we 
need to seek further? For does not any solution of the problem of 
binbdisposeoftheproblemofgrowthflprw? When birth is once 
achieved, does not growth follow of itself? This is s question which 
has to be answered If our title is to stand. Let ua turn, for an answer, 
to the empirical method of inquiry which has often stood us in good 
stead. 

If we take a survey of civilizations that have duly come to birth— 
in contrast to those embryonic civilizations that have miscarried— 
do we find, as a matter of fact, that they have invariably grown 
thereafter in wisdom and in stature? Frequently—perbaps usually 
—they have gone on growing, no doubt. Our twenty-one speci¬ 
mens of this spedes o? societies are cases in point For although, 
in our day, all but seven of the twenty-one are extinct, and although 
the majority of these seven are now unmistakably in decay, it is 
evident, on the other hand, that even the shortest-lived and least 
successful of these twenty-one societies did achieve at least some 
measure of growth after It had come to birth, But the twenty-one 
developed civilizations' and the four abortive civilizations’ are not 
the only examples of civilizations that an empirical survey reveals 
to us. If we now look further, we shall come across specimens of 
yet a third class. We shall hnd examples of civilizations which have 
not been abortive yet have not developed either, but have been 
arrested after birth. It is the existence of these arrested civilizations 
that justifies the title of the present chapter by presenting the 
problem which we have now set ourselves to solve, The first step 

* Sm ibe list in toI. i. on p. iji. tbove, 

* T1]« Abonive Far Weatexn Chn«ii«n, Aboniv* Far Euten ChhiUan, Aborti?a 

SandinjiVMo, and AbAruv* Svn*«. (See it. D (vji), ««I, ii, pp. above.) 


4 THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTHS OP CIYILIZATIONS 
towards solviJ3g :t will be to collect as many specimens of arrested 
civilizatioos a$ we can. 

We can readily lay hands on half a dozen specimens of the kind. 
Among the civilizations that have come to birth in response to 
physical challenges, there are the Polynesians and the Esquimau* 
and the Nomads. And, among the civilizations that have come to 
birth in response to human cMlenges, there are certain peculiar 
communities, like the 'Oamanlis in the Orthodox Christian World 
or the Spartans in the Hellenic World, which have been called into 
existence by local accentuations of the prevalent human challenges 
when these have been k^ed up, through peculiar circumstances, to 
pitches of unusual severity. 171030 are all of them examples of 
arrested civilizations; and we can see at once that they all present a 
picture of the same general predicament. 

All these airested civilizations alike have been immobilized In 
consequence of having attempted, and achieved, a tour de force. 
They are responses to challenges of an order of severity on the vety 
borderline between a degree that still affords some stimulus and a 
degree that brings into operation the law of diminishing returns.' 

In the imagery of our fable of the climbers’ picch,^ the representa¬ 
tives of the arreted civilizations are like climbers who happen to 
have started to scale tne precipice in places where they are brought 
up short, at an early stage, againet beotJtng pre^aerions on the face 

of the cliE. In these circumstances, a timid or a clumsy climber 
might have lost his bold and fallen, while a more prudent or a less 
obstinate climber might have redescended to the ledge from which 
he had just taken off, in order to try his fortune again at another 
point, or else to rest, unambitiously, from his labours. These actual 
climbers, however, have been neither defeated, nor daunted, nor 
inspired with that wisdom which is the better part of valour, by the 
unexpected and forcnidable obstacles that they have encountered. 
They have accepted their dial lenge as they have found it, grasped the 
projecting rock, and levered themselves over it, outwards and upn 
wards, with a movement of magnificent audacity and vigour ami 
skill. But though the gesture is magoliicent, it is not good climbing; 
for it entails a consequence which the expert climber is ever on the 
lock out to foresee and to avoid. The expert climber is on his 
guard against making any move that will preclude him from moving 
on; and our over-audadous climbers cannot break this rule with 
impunity. They grapple with the jutting crag, only to find them- 

I Inconcrm te«mi, ib^are rtspMMS ehiUraget ofiA in(erTn«ditbe dur« «f 
MTmrr b*Twe « a tU ch$ll«nB« siimuliM The Achieajis to attu the HeUn>e 
Cmlufiieo •f>d (h« eheltenau vrhkh were jui( loo tefott to ellow the Ihsb end the 
t^erMoiefk to hnne ibe Abortive Fu Weacera ChfUtieo esd (be Abortive Scudaoenm 
CrriliueoQ to birib. 

* See IJ. B, veL i, pp. 193 - 5 , ibove. 
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selves, the next moment, clinging: to the crag's projecting face in a 
rigid posture from which they dare not budge. Their 5uperabun> 
dant skill and vigour and boldness >s now all absorbed in a supreme 
effort to save themselves from falling, and they have no purchase, 
and no margin of energy, for climbing on until they have rounded 
the formidable projection and reached a normal surface anin. 
Their motto—and eventual epitaph—is 'J'y auis, j’y reste’. 'fhey 
are performing an Mtonishing acrobatic feat, but a feat in the realm 
of Statics and not in the realm of Dynamics. In fact, these arrested 
civilizations, unlike the primitive societies, are real instances of 
‘peoples that have no history'.* Imraobili^ is their unalterable 
posture, so long as they are what they are. Tiiey become what they 
are by grappling with the projecting crag; they remain what they 
are by gripping the crag so close that their once free and supple 
bodies mould themselves stiffly into all the contours of the rock; 
and they cease to be what they are when they either turn to stone 
and merge into the crag to which they have clung, or else drop, 
like a stone, from exhaustion. 

This common posture of perilous immobility at high tension 
may be observed, in the several examples that we have cited, under 
the widest variety of conditions. 

The Polynesians, for instance, ventured xipon the tour deforce of 
Oceanic voyaging. Their skill was to perform these stupendous 
voyages in frail open canoes. Their penalty has been to remain in an 
exact equilibrium with the PacihcH”^^ to cross its vast empty 
spaces, but never able to cross theoi. with any margin of security or 
ease—until the intolerable tension has found its own relief by going 
slack, with the consequence that these former peers of the Minoans 
and the Vikings have degenerated into incarnations of the Lotus- 
Eaters* and the Doasyoulikesloosing their grip upon the Ocean 
and resigning tbemsdves to be maroODed, each in his own insular 
paradise, un^ the Western mariner comes at last from the ends of 
the Earth to exterminate them as he exterminates the Arctic hunters’ 
seals or the prairie hunceia’ bison.* We need not dwell here upon 
the Polynesians' latter end, since we have touched upon it already 
apropos of Easter Island.* 

f For ibe «inrVC0Td«e. but not un«nteted, bJKOf? of the prinutivo todede*. in lb< 
YuiS^etivicy wUeb imut bAv« pr«c«ded sheir prt»ent Yln*mte. im ), C (ui) (d, ^ *. 
pp. 179^^, nbovo. 

a ten.D(i),vol.u,pp.u-3,«bo««. 

a Sm II. D (IK voL m, abevt. 

* dociniwOB of Pot^fliios* b? tbe Wostem ^bfoch-oombon' bM eot, of 
eoune, be«A SfllibenU; tcI Uk buUct lod tbe harpoon which ha*e done <ueh €x«cudeo 
amon; tbe non-humap uune of Noith Amorio ere net lo deadly to Prirsirive Man aa 
the nrma of €BUV**iua diaaasoaiehieb the Weftaracriovotwnnrdy brin^a^—not to aprtk 
of the pr^miitd oennUnoK influencs which tbe Woateraer'a very apirituaJ praecsee 
cxerte upon the PrinUtiva ed>6 luddinly comes iaio eocUi coxiim with bfas. 

a See II. D (i), vol. U. pp. above. 
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The Esquimaux 

As for the Esquimaux, 'the Palaeeskimo Culture was an original 
North Indian form of culture, the winter side of which had become 
spedaliy and sroigly developed by adaptation to the winter ice of 
the Arctic Ocean.*. -. The essentii impulse to the development of 
the Eskimo Culture did not come until the Eskimo accustomed 
themsdves to st^ at or on the sea ice in the ^ter and bunt seals. ^ 
This was the Esquimaux’s tour 4e forces and the stimulus which 
excited them Co achieve it seems, on the whole, more likely to have 
been the attraction of economic advantage than the pressure of 
human aggressors. 

*lt ought be asked whether the pre'&kimo advance towards the north, 
to the l^dxa and the Archipelago, took place voluntarily or was due to 
pressure from southern nel^bours. One will probably never be able 
to decide the queatbn. But... it is to be strongly emphasixed that life 
at the Arctic sea-coast, far &om indicating a step bacl^ards, in reality 
indicated a step forwards as regards economy, inasmuch as, in addition 
to the hunting of terrestrial mammals and summer fishing in the fresh 
waters, which was already known, the practice of hunting aquatic mam* 
male was acquired as compensation for the ice fibbing on lakes and 
streams. The contran between this fishing on the let of lakes, ^ich 
was only resorted to in times of need, and the sea ice bunting of seals, 
gives a kind of standard of progress. One can then very weO imsgine 
that no pressure has been pecessaiy, but that the pre-Eskimo have been 
lempteu on to the coasts of the Ar^c Ocean by natural conditions.’’ 


Whatever the historical incentive may have been, it is evident 
that, at some point in their history, the forefathers of the Esqui- 
rnauz^ppled audaciously with the Axede environment and adapted 
their life to its exigencies with consummate skill. 

'It is [the] nartirai conditions in the [Arctic] Archipelago, or, to put 
it more ezaedy. In the coast and sea regions between mainland and 
the islands, which have been able to force a slow hunting people such ss 
the andenc Eskimo must have been to undertake so thorough a cultural 
change as that wUch the modification of the FAim/. Culture must 
neceoarily have required.’^ 


The skill evoked in the Esquimaux by this formidable problem of 
adaptation is justly celebrated- ‘As regards certain dexterities, they 
really furnish an example of the utmost effort of human ability* ;* 
and, to prove the point, it is only necessary to recite the catalogue 

» atepu>y. H. f.: Ja Stuiy of At Oritm ^ tiu BJarnt CuJtaft - 

oerryyM v MtaatUim cm (Srtniatid Uii <Cop«Qb*att jQto, Lurm) p. 186 

* «p. eu, p. aej, , ttunaby. op. eit.. p. 

/ Bttatbv, p. 168, PprtbecvoluDceo((b«EaqaiBtua'«i2}0>tpunmruiM 

piKe ^^wefafued ipputM*. (b« iwftk «r »«dako onoc. train th« North Aracnccn 
Ifidm birtk>b«rk mom. ott Auet. at., op. eji.. p. {Ss. 

* SteeMO)', ep. « 3 C., p. 41. 
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of the material appliances which the Eaquimau:( have elaborated cr 
invented: ‘kayak, umiak (womcn*s boat), harpoon, and bird-dart 
with throwing board, the three-pranged salmon spear, the com¬ 
pound bow, strengthened by a backing of sinews, the deg sledge, 
the snow shoe, the winter house and snow house with the lamps for 
burning blubber oil, and the platform, the summer tent, and lastly 
the skin garments.’' 

These are the outward and visible signs of an aiuaaing feat of wit 
and will; yet 

*in certain directions, for ioatance as regards social organization, the 
Bskimo display somewhat inferior development. But it is a question 
whether this inferior social dliferentiatioo is due to primidveness, or 
whether it ia not rather a result of the natural conditions under which 
the Eskimo have lived from time urunemorlal. Nc deep knowledge of 
the Eskimo Culture is needed to see that it ia a culture which haabeen 
obliged to employ an immensely large part of its force simply to develop 
the means whWewidi to gain a Uvelihobd.*^ 

The penalty which the Esquimaux have had to pay for thmr 
audacity In grappling with the Arctic ennronment and compelling 
it to yield up its latent economic riches, has been the rigid con¬ 
formation of their life to the armual cycle of the Arctic climate, 
*AII the bread-winners of the tribe are obliged to carry on different 
occupations at the dilferenc seasons of the year’ and the tyranny 
of Arctic Nature imposes almost as exsetir^ a time-table upon the 
Arctic hunter as is imposed on any factory woricer of the temperate 
zone by the human tyranny of 'acientific management’.* A dis¬ 
tinguished student of the E^mo Culture has made out this time¬ 
table, in two local variants, as follows:^ 


Arctic Eskimo Culture. 


I 

Seastm. i 

! PiMofAboJs. 

Oeeupab'on. 

JmpUmnU. 

IMnr. 

Winter 

1 In the besiftrnng 

1 of wiAtet, the 

1 coa#t lend 1 later ' 
1 in the wtntsi.. 
1 (he tea iee, ' 

Huntifts on the 
tan ice. 

1 

Dof eladgo. Har¬ 
poon. 

In iha betinaifls 
of winter, earm 
house; laier >ri 
(he wintar, eeow 
house. 

Summer 

Inland. ' 

1 

HundnsVAland 1 
and mhins in I 

1 

Kayih, Lance, ' 
Biw and Anvw, 1 
1 ®* 1 winn Snear. 1 

Tent. 

1 


< dmiuby, op. eh., p. 43. Fof • tysKmeUc aM diuailee aurvey oT (be insemiitjcs by 
whioli tbe EtCuunaux have adapM their li^e to their pb^iwl enriroocoani, m« Weyer 
)r., S. M.t Toe Sf kim o i : TAar s^rveownt xnrf Haven {931, Valo Uni- 

vettlry PToeol, ch. tv. 

* BMoiMby, op. ch., p. 4a. > orecniby. «p. eit,, p, isS. 

• *Tber« 14 hardly aiMtber people in the world whOM Mlf-meimeBuee wmet are 
•0 auieUy r^fuljtad by the ehinra in the leasMu.* Weyer, op. cU., p. 7 ^ 

s SteeiH^i op. dt., pp. i$y-e. Compare the more elaboxate chart in Weyer, op. «ir., 
on pp. ao-a ^1%. It), which lUuatncea tke autboi'a oecount of the ‘SeaMnal Life-Cycle 
of Bskimoi' m cb. v, $ t. 
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Sub-Arctic Esbinto CultuH. 


1 

PUeiofAMt. 

OmiMrieji. 

/mpitTHOtU- 

DtnlUnt' 

Wiater i 

1 

Swnmer 1 

j 

TbecMit. 

Inland (otherwise 
the MwU. 

1 

Hundns in Ks* 
ytki. 

f Inlaad buatina, 
ftsbins in riven. 

Kj yak, Hj rpoQO. 
Unuak. 

Kayak. Laaca,' 
Sabnoo Spoar, ! 
BewKsd 

Arrow. | 

! £arth house. 

1 

' Tool. 


Another Western snthropologist, who has lived through this 
Arctic annua] cycle himself by sharing the life of the Esquimaux of 
Coronation Gulf, has described the sharp transition from one 
seasonal rhythm to another as he encountered It in his own personal 
experience. 

‘A fortnight’s fishing exhausted the bay aod compelled us to make 
another move. It mattered little which way we turned, for every ridge 
bounded a lake that coouined both trout and salmon. But ^ce the 
total catch \rould be greater if we scattered our forces and settled on 
diEcreot lakes, the families separated.. . . 

*This dispersal of the individual families completed one^half of 'the 
strange cycle through which the Eskimos passed year after year. They 
leactM to the seasons, to their constantly changing environment, more 
chan most of the inhabitants of our globe. The problem of obtaining 
life’s basic needs—food, clothing, and shelter—left little time for other 
theughu; and the aeaU and caribou, cliac fomished them with food, 
furnished also the roaterials for clothing and tents, la winter, when the 
land lay bare and silent beneath the snow, when the caribou had migrated 
south, when Che twilight hours were brief and the nights long, the natives 
bad banded together into tribes, and tribe combined with tribe to wrest 
a precarious livelihood from the frozen sea by united effort. Food had 
heat common to all, and their snow-houses had adjoined each other so 
closely that the families seemed absorbed In the group. With the return¬ 
ing sun and lengthening days, Nature had recalled its lifethe seals had 
appeared on top of the ice, the caribou had come nortbwW again, and 
the tribes of Euimos bad broken up into little bands. For s time they 
had lingered on the ice to hunt more seals; then, turning landward, they 
bad pursued the caribou over the snow-covered hilb and plains. Now 
the snow was vsnlshlng, the caribou had scattered, and fisn alone pro¬ 
vided a sure livelihood until rnidaummer, So myparty,Iike many another 
throughout the country, was dividing into its constituent households, 
each of which now toiled for itself alone. The tribe no longer existed; 
Society had dissolved Into its first element, the family.'a 

As we ponder over the scene which is here so vividly depicted, 

• WeT« pmnw oui, in op. dt, on pp, ao lad *S-ql that ia eh* EaQalmsux** htbleat 
tbe osnsiuoQ £mn wioKr to •oromer is sbeupe, wIm the trtuition {ron suiwnsi tP 
wtntw ii reliDvcIy »nduiJ.—A.J.T. 

* Jsassu. D.: 7%€ Aeopis ef Ue Tailighi (New Yofk ipjj, MscmilUa Compeneh 
t?- 
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we may be inclined to ask ourselves whether the Es^^uUnaux arc 
the Masters of Arac Nature or her slaves. We shall meet with an 
equivalent question, and lind It equally difiicult to answer, when 
we come to examine the lives of the Spartans and the 'Osmanlis, 
Meanwhile, we have still to consider the fate of another arrested 
civilization which has been evoked by a physical challenge, before 
we pass on to examine those which human challenges have brought 
to birth. 

The Nomads 

The tour defffrco of the Esquimaux has been to take up the chal¬ 
lenge of the Ice and the tour deftrrce of the Polynesians to take up 
the challenge of the Ocean. TTic Nomad, who has taken up the 
challenge or the Steppe, has had the audacity to grapple with ao 
equally intractable element; and indeed, from the social (as dis¬ 
tinct from the physiographical) point of view, the Steppe, with its 
sur^ce of grass and gravel, actually bears a greater resemblance to 
*the unharvested sea’‘ than it bears to terra hrma that is amenable 
to hoe or plough. Steppe-surface and water-sur^ce have this in 
common, that they are both accessible to Man only aa a pilgrim 
and a sojourner. Neither offers him anywhere on its broad expanse 
(apart from the islands and oases) a place where he can rest the 
sole of his foot and settle down to a sedentary existence. Both 
provide strikingly greater facilities for travel and transport than 
those parts of the Earth’s surface upon which human communities 
are accustomed to live in permanence but both exact (as the ^alty 
for trespassing upon them) the necessity of constantly ‘moving on*, 
or else 'moving off their surface altogether and finding some 
standiog ground upon terra firma somewhere beyond the coasts 
which respectively surround them. Thus there is a real slmilari^ 
between the Nomadic horde which annually follows the same orbit 
of summer and winter pasture-ranges, and the fishing-fleet which 
cruises from bank to bank according to the season; between the 
conv(^ of merchantmen which exchanges the products of the 
opposite shores of the sea, and the can^-caravan by which the 
opposite shores of the Steppe are linked with one another; between 
t^ water pirate and the desert raider; and between those explosive 
movements of population which Impel Norsemen or Mlnoans or 
Crusaders to take to their ships and to break like tidal waves upon 
the coasts of Europe or the Levant, and those other movements 
which impel Imosnagh or Arabs or Scyths or Turks or Mongols to 

i nbwefM<r (^^v^*****) ia om of th« atoek mStbeU of tSc ico in theHomenc Ep>^ 

* Fm tbc thrown upoc ihU quaaiion of nLac;T« ^conducUvicy* by a iTwcty of tK« 
teofnpbkaldjairibuiion ofUnsuateo, ae« III. A. Anaac I. b«low. 
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swing out of their annual oihit on the Steppe and to break, vrith 
equal violence and equal suddenness, upon the settled lands of 
E^ypt Of or Russia or India or China. 

It will be seen that the Nomads', like the Polynesians’ and the 
Eaquimaux’s, response to the challenge of Pbyweal Nature is a icur 
dtforct', and in ie <asc of the Nomads the historical incentive to 
this imer deforce is not, as in the case of the ^uunaux, altogether 
a nutter of conjecture. We are entitled to infer that Nomadism 
was evoked by the same challenge that evoked the Egyptiac and 
the Sumeric cmlisations and that drove the forefethers of the 
ShiJluk and the Dinka into Equatoria and the forefathers of the 
Norsemen into Scandinavia. Nomadism, likewise, may be conceived 
as having arisen in response to the searching challenge of de^cca* 
tion; and we have touched upon its possible origins already in¬ 
cidentally, in inquiring into the origins of the fluvial cultures.’ The 
ori^ns of the Nomadic Civilization, as well as those of the sedentary 
civilizations which have arisen in the same arid zone, are illuminated 
by the discoveries of modern Western Archaeology;* and the clear¬ 
est light which we have upon Nomadism, up to date, has been 
thrown by the researches of the Pumpelly Expedition in the Trans¬ 
caspian oasis of Anau a site In the extreme south-western comer 
of ie Eurasian Steppe, at the foot of the noith-eutem escarpment 
of the Iranian Plateau. 

In the Transcaspian oases, as in the river-valleys of the Lower 
Tigris and Euphrates and the Lower Nile,* we And the challenge of 
desiccation, in its first incidence, stimulating certain communities 
which had formerly lived entirely by hunting to eke out their liveli¬ 
hood under less favourable condiuons by t^ng to a rudimentary 
form of agriculture. 

*With the gradual sbrinkiog b dlrcienslona of habitable areas and the 
disappearance of herds of wild animals, Man, concentrating on the oases 
and forced to conquer new means of support, began to utilize the native 
plants; and from among tbeee he learned to use seeds of different grasses 
growing on the dry land and in marshes at the moutha of larger streams 

* Sm 11 . C (i) i, v»l,i, pp, 3M-5, etove. 

* On thispoint, t cwtioci^ note h« bees cofoxauBKatee te the writer of due Srudr 

S Mr. G. r. Hudaefi; 'Nonudivn hu to be cerefullv disonauuhed ftom the beeping 
deecede enimale by Mdenten folk, and the erchMolodeal erklence only nfere m the 
letter. ] thiak it ii very prabebfe tbat both (Ctuiuive eanoulture end erumal-domeitiee- 
tton be^n in oaM« u e retult«( e prOceM of deaiccedoo, otaaely the dryms-up of North 
A£rke, Anbie, end Ino when the climatic belie ebifted north it ibe and of ih« Ice Ale— 
though oven thu ie nther eonieorurel. Nomedum, ob the ether hand, waa a 
BHBt eboul wbich we have net, ud eannet bave, eadafactory ar^e^Oficai evidenco.* 

* ?urapeUy, K.. £a»Iefartmr in rbrAeiUR/fj^editM • Cam^e (octtnirien 

Publteauea N«. a6 CWeahc^er. D.C., 1905 , Careeffe Intdtution); aucior idain: 
gipft i /o ftanr m Timewtsa; Apadiaen Pr^ttrie Cn«h«oae« d Anaa * 

Canc^ Ifuthbtien Publkation No. yj (Weduaetoo, D.C., :oeS, Carteaie lasUtuden. 
a TMi.). 

* See I(. C (u) (P) a, eol. i, pp. 305-lS, above, 
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on the desert. With the increase of population and its neceaaicies, be 
learned to pla&c the aeede, thus makings by coodcious or unconsdcnis 
selection, the hnt step In ^e evolution of the whole series of cereals/' 

Whether agriculture in Transcaepia was an independent ioven- 
tion or a loan from the Indue Valley or from Sumena is not ap¬ 
parent. Archaeology simply reveals that, at Anau North Kurgan, 
‘they cultivated cereals from the beginning'* and that agriculture 
was already the mainstay of the earliest inhabitants that have left 
their mark on the local archaeological record,* though ‘at first, 
besides cultivating the soil, they’ sdll bunted wild animals’/ 

Thus, in Transcaspia, agriculture supervened directly upon 
hunting, and thereafter these two methods of obtaining a sub¬ 
sistence were practised there simultaneously side by side. The 
most significant fact, however, which archaeological research at 
Anau had brought to light is the fact that ‘the agricultural stage 
preceded domestication and [thus preceded] the Nomadic shepherd 
stage of civilization’.^ 

* At the time when the lowest layers of the North Kurgan at Anau were 
formed, Man lived in this region entirely vnthout domestic animals. 
The mighty wild ox {Bos nama^eus Falconer and Caudey) and the small 
wild borse*~possiblj in the form that Wilckeos thought he discovered 
among the finds of Maragha in Peraia, or in that of Bquus prswalskn— 
roamed 00 the steppes and the oases of the Kara Kum desert and sought 
shelter in the forest which probably then occupied the valleys and slopes 
of the Kopet Dsgh. There lived, too, the large-homed tnid sheep (Otv 
ugtui arhal Lyddeker) and the gazelle [GastUa subguUurosa Gue f dea- 
$t^t). From the absence of all scone weapons in the oldest period, we 
may conclude that Man lived on a friendly footing with th^ animtU 
and that be could gain possession of them only by depriving the wolves 
of their prey or by the use of fire-haedeoed wo^en weapons. ... It 
would be guess-work to attempt to picture the method of (fomestication 
and to assume , . . that the wild horse, the wild sheep, and the mid oz 
voluntarily {or compelled by the necessity of food from outside the 
oasis) approached human dwellings in order to graze on the weeds and 
other plants, and $0 were gradu^y bnn^ht into companionship with 
Man, who then assumed the care of their nourishment We know only 
that after the accumulation of the lowest ten feet of the strata in the Nordi 
Kurgan this same ox occurs in an almost equally brge, but certsinly a 
domesticated form, becoming more and more frequent in the higher 


* PuApcIly, op. eit., Expansion of 1904, vo), i, pp. is-S. 

» Pumwl^. op, ot., Srptdilioo of S904. vol, 1. p, 3a; ep. p. 0?. 

* ^VlSe o^dK^Minuli which they iomodc^ 

kt«f. show thet they etc the ol theie. ictcMins the pis pcobe^ Uio the m 
and the ivoir, ifaeee Sonet ft sM fof&ckntly abondint ta prove that aMst lonned by a&y 
mesiu the ehiet pert el their diet.’ (Op. dt., loc. cit.) . 

I piunpelly. op. cit., of tf04, eoJ. 1, p. fireui. 
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strau, when the horee aad the sheep also pass over into the domesticated 
condition.'* 

Thus the first turn of the climatic swew in Eur^ia not only 
atimulated a society which had formerly lived by hunting to take to 
agriculture. It also bad another—Indirect but not less important- 
effect upon the social history of these ci-devant hunters who had 
made tWs first successful response to ita challenge. By stimulatir^ 
them to turn to agriculture instead of hunting as their staple 
of food-supply, it gave them the opportunity to enter into a wholly 
new relation towards wild animals. For the art of domesticating 
wild animals, which the hunter, by the very nature of bis occupa¬ 
tion, is unable to develop beyond narrow linuts, has vastly greater 
potentialities in the horvds of the agriculturist. The huntu may 
conceivably domesticate the wolf or jackal with whom he dilutes 
or shares his prey by turning the wild beast into a partner in Ae 
hunter's own human predatory activities. But it U virtually in¬ 
conceivable that the hunter should succeed in domesticating the 
game which is his quarry and hb victim. It is not the hunter with 
his hound but the fi-deoartf hunter, transformed into an agriculturist 
with his watch-dog, who has it in his power to accomplish the 
further transformation which brings into existence the shepherd 
with his sheep-dog. The agriculturist enjoys a double advantage for 
this purpose. Unlike the hunter, he is not preying upon the wild 
animals and therefore is not inspiong them with a deadly fear of 
hia presence; and, unlike the Wter again, he possesses food- 
supplies which are attractive to ruminants like the ox and the 
sheep, which ‘would not, like dogs, be attracted by meat or other 
products of a hunting or fishing life*.* 

Archaeological research at &a\i indicates that this further step 
in social evolution had been accomplished in Transcaspia by the 
time when Physical Nature gave her screw its second turn. The 
first spasm of desiccation had found Eurasian Man a hunter and 
nothing else; the second spasm found him a sedentary cultivator 
and stock-breeder, with his hunting reduced to a subsidiary means 
of livelihood. In these circumstances, the challenge of desiccatloo, 
when it was now redelivered with greater insistence than before, 
evoked two new and diverse human reactions. By achieving the 
domestication of rumj nonts, Eurasian Man had potentially recovered 
the mobility which he had forfeited in his previous metamorphosis 
from a hunter into a cultivator; and, in response to the fresh Inci¬ 
dence of the old challenge, he made use of his new-found mobility 
in two quite different ways. 

• Duent, J, U., ia Piaapellf, cit., Stp/ditieB ^ vol. 11 , p. 43;. 

* Duuit in ?uap«fly, cu., of 1904, • 
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Some of the Transcaspiaa oasis-cultivators simply used their 
mobilicy in order to emigrate progressively—moving ever further 
on as the climatic trend toward desiccation increased in severity 
at the heart of the Steppe and in range on the penphery—so as 
always to keep abreast of a physical environment in which they 
could continue to practise their existing way of life without being 
coQstraioed to revolutionize it once again. 

'The establishment of the Erst domestic breeds of pl^, long-homed 
cattle, large sheep, a&d horses was followed by a detenoratlcg climate 
which changed Ch^ to smaller breeds. The dimatic deterioration^ by 
diminishing the productivity of the fulJy-pcopIed oases, caused unrest 
and migratians of agriculturists. . . . Dr. Duerst identifies the second 
breed oi sheep [at Anau} with the tuAaiy sheep (Torfschaf) and the pig 
with the turbary pig (Torfschwein), which appear towards the end of the 
N»lithic period In the Swiss lake-dwellings and other Neolithic atationa 
of Europe, already as dcmeatic animals and unaccompanied by any 
transitional forms that might indicate local origins. These animsis must 
therefore have been descendants of those dometicated on the ossea of 
the Anau district The turbary breed was establisbed not later than 
towards the end of the oldest a^ement of the North Kurgan.... It 
was formed during the part of the climatic ^cle in which prevailed those 
coodidons, unfavourable to nutrition, to which the breed owed its stunted 
character. Its characteristic features became firmly fixed during the 
subsequent existence of many generations after transf^nce to a Nomadic 
life on the arid plains during ^e dty extreme of the cycle. And the firm 
establishmeot of tbe characteristics of the breed Is proved by the per¬ 
sistence down to the present time: f^t it atill exists at one point lo the 
high Alps of the Grisoos in Switzerland, and in Wales.’* 

This was one reaction to the recurring challenge of dericcation in 
Eurasia. But these cultivators and stock-brewers who trekked 
away across the withering Steppea with their seed-corn and their 
cattle, In order to find new homes where they could sow and reap 
and breed and pasture under the old conditions, had brethren who 
parted company with them at this point in order to respond to the 
same challenge in a more audacious fashion. These other Eurasians 
likewise abandoned the now untenable oases and launched them- 

• PumpeOr, ep.«iL.E«peA’(jen^ip04.Vol. tep.Sr-S. Mr. G. P. Hu^P CMuaenti 
•• fpllpp'c *ln (hU MPMSc U Kem co be Hiateiud Uni the pis pfNeplithw atutone it> 
Eur«pe(nirbery pig)«ubr«ijsbtbysraifrutiaCromtheApeuaiimetTieiheduwcpwo 
Steppe. Bvi e^uie.breediof ii abaoluulT unknown n Steppe-Noneaijm. for pi^ 
osAApt be on (he Sieppe ei eU iBi)eM they ere ipecislly feo. Swiae^rtedios m 
biateriea) tueee been cbenoWriscu foteal reponi tt both end* of the euna w Sieope 

6 1 Europe end in Qiina end Minehurie), but nM«l »tl o( tbe Steope itself. Thiu if, e» 
uvst bold*. the Aneu pig ts the turbiry pis. it lUBt hsve come nm tbe Aiveu diemer 
by wey of Northern Ino end Asm Minor—which ie otherwiae ^fob«ble in view el the 
•cutbem effinities ofthe eerfy "Dtnubieo" culture.’ TFor this hisbienu route of misn* 
lion, eee II. C (li) [b) *, toI. i, pp, a**-?, ebove.— A J T.) 'Or it ir*f he tbet Mi the 
Aasu end the Swiss bmd were denved onfluiilly from e culiwie<entre weec of Aneu: so 
very little nf Asie Minor end TnfiMaueesN to yet been explor^ enheoeksiceUy. 

Anywiy. 1 proteet e^iinot th« pig being brousht ecrew the Steppeol 
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B«lv« and their ftutdlies and iheii flocks and their herds upon the 
inhospitable surface of the Steppe. But these other men did not 
embark upon the Steppe as timid fugitives seeking to reach and 
p age its boundaries and so escape from its dutches- They aban¬ 
doned their former staple occupation of agriculture, as their agricul¬ 
tural forefathers had once abandoned their fonner staple occupation 
of hunting, and staked their existence upon their latest-acquired 
economic art, which, this time, was the art of stock-breeding. They 
flung themselves upon the Steppe not in order to escape beyond its 
bounds, but to make themselves at home upon it en permanmee and 
to wrest a livelihood from it under physied conditions which were 
more inimical to life than any which had yet prevailed on the Steppe 
aince Man had first set foot on it- ‘Through the accomplished 
domestication of ruminants, men obtained freedom of motion for 
travellic^ with cstcle after good pasture, and commenced a Nomadic 
life. This must be the real explanation of the origin of the wander- 
ir^ peoples.*^ 

It will be seen that the Nomad's response to the chsUcr^ of 
recurring and increasing desiccation is a iour dt fora indeed. At 
the first onset of desiccation, the Nomad's pre-agricultural fore¬ 
fathers had abandoned their hunting-grounds on the Steppe and 
had retreated to the oases, where th^ took to a^culture as their 
staple source of food supply and looked eo their former hunting 

grounds for no more than a subsidi^ supply from that time 
onwards. And now, when the rhythmic process of desiccadoo, m 
its next onset, has made life still more difficult in the oases, and 
more difficult on the Steppe o/ortwrf, the patriarchs of the Nomadic 
CivilBalioc audaciously return to the StejJpe in order to wring out 
of it, now, no mere subsidiary supply but their entire livelihood^ 
and this under climatic conditions under which the hunter and the 

• cit„a«^0«?rJ9®rf.vol.u,p.437. D«er»t*lionote», io 

be, eir.. ihjt ‘tmeec turkoowu U ta-Sir o«cur alae puitfvttar* e( icil and br^en 
Seattle dcaiaMteC tiCbeoim and ChorvawhointenurfyandwboaecAaMe 
•icher the life Neaeda ox of farmen*. la a commucication W t>t« wnM «t thia 
Study, Mr. C. F. HudMa queauani wbrihtr the bypatheue af a mchw turn of the 
aUmetie aoew (a«e p. i«, abw) ia neceaaaiy to aeeaunt Cor the tfansfonaetion of the 
r rdtuta rT etock-breMcn «ha K*d came into exlsunee id the oaaei into the Nmadie 
etD^breeden on tlM Steppei. *Wcha>e oo date, even approuMre, eitahJitbad for the 
bofiAnioc of Non ediim, and we do net knew of any period of deucat im wluch w auld 
W ede^ate tinia to diiirbee the oiai»*dwaIten ofur 4)e wiadiB|-up of the Tee Aje— 
ufUcae u be the •a><nlled Sub-Bercal period, and ihia ia too late, aa the Steppe eeema 
already to be full ofNomada at chia tune. Tbc facta can auiely b« explained juat aa well 
by awppoaiM an analeiy wub the cnae of the Baquimaux. wbiab you have put wn- 
vmia|ly. ^la Bequisauz launched theiualvaa an the Arctie ice, net becauae there 
wai a apreid of ^e ke (wjuah would eorreepond to the deaieearieD hypothaeb for 
Nomadiem). but beeauae they found • way ef Civuie aff Che iee which bad pieeieualy,been 
uninbabliaMc. In tbe aame way. when animali had once been domeetieated (the original 
deaaeacieaben havir^ bean probiably due te the deaiccatkA, M you augpeeO, the berda- 
mea would aooner or later have found that by raisratins la aa to u»e aeaaonal paanire 
they enuld live off the Steppe^whieb had prrTwuwy been either wninhabuac or thinly 
peoplffi by roacaioc bualera. Thua oo awoMdeekeatloD ia oecaaaary for tbe theory/ 
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cultivator alike would Had life on the Steppe quite impossible. 
The Nomad grapples ^th the arid Steppe in the strength of his 
new'fotind pastoral art; but, in order to practise this art success- 
fully under ^esc exceedingly exacting conditions, he has to develop 
a special skill; and, in order to exercise this skill, he has also to 
develop special moral and intellectual powers. 

When we compare the civilization of the Nomad who has aban¬ 
doned agriculture and haa held his ground on the Steppes with the 
civilizations of his brethren who have preserved their agricultural 
herit^ by changing their habitat, we shall observe that Nomadism 
displays a superiority over Agriculture in several ways. 

In the first place, the domestication of animals is manifestly a 
higher art than the domestication of plants, inasmuch as it is a 
triumph of human wit and will over a less tractable material. The 
power of physical locomotion and the direction of this power by 
volition are At two main points in which Fauna dlfiers from Flora; 
and these two characteristics, which Man's fellow-animais share 
with Man himself, evidently rnake the Animal Kiagdom a less easy 
realm than the Vegetable Kingdom for Man to conquer. In other 
wordSf the shephnd is a greater virtuoso than the husbandman, 
and this truth has been expressed in a ^ous passage of Syriac 
mythology. 

'Adamknew Eve his wife; aod she conceived, and bare Cain.... And 
she again bate his brother Abel. And Abel was a k^er of sheep, hue 
Cain was a tiller of the grotmd. And in process of time it came to pass 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground ao offering unto the Lord. 
And Abel, be also brought of the fimllngs of his and of the fat 
thereof. And the Lord h^ respect unto Abel and to his offering; hut 
u nto Cain and to his offerir^ he had not respect’* 

In fact, the ait practised by Abel, the afterborn, is not only 
posterior in the time of its invention to the art of Cain, ihe elder 
brother; and it is not only an art of greater skill and greater difficulty. 
Nomadism is also superior to Agriculrurc economically; wd from 
this technical standpoint it is comparable not so much wth Agri¬ 
culture itself as with Industrialism: another newfangled economic 
system which, like Nomadism, has differentiated itself out of a 
rudimentary agricultural economy in course of lime and in response 
to a novel challenge. Whereas the cultivator produces raw material s 
which he can consume directly, the Nomad, like the Industrialist, 
makes his living out of raw materials which are of no utility to Man 
until they have been deliberately transformed. The cultivator lives 
off artificial grasstt which he eats himself- The Nomad manages 
to live off natural grasses which he cannot cat himself—the coarse 

> G«s. >T. c-5. 
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and scanty hefb4g« of the Steppe—causing these non-human 
foodstuffs to be eaten by hU tame animals and then feeding him¬ 
self on these animals* milk and flesh, and cbthlog himself in their 
wool and hides. 

And this indirect utilization of the vegetation of the Steppe 
through an animal medium makes demands on human wit and will 
which go far beyond the bare knowledge of the domesticator's art. 
If a shepherd or herdsman who had grown up in a sedentary 
society were suddenly put in charge of the Nomad’s flocks and 
herds in the Nomad's environment, he would find himself almost 
as helpless as a vine-dresser or a ploughman; for the shepherd of 
the Steppes has no meadows to yield him hay for winter fodder, and 
no brother-husbandman to provide him with cattle-food by arti¬ 
ficial cultivation, and no brother-industrialist to transform an un¬ 
wieldy truss of soya-beans into handily portable oil-cake. In season 
and out of season, the Nomad must find subsistence for his cattle 
from the natural vegetation of the barren and parsimonious Steppe; 
and he can only imd it by adapting his life and his movements 
meticulously to the vagaries of a severe and unfriendly physical 
environment. He must mansuvre himself and his family and 
his flocks and his herds over the vast spaces of the Steppe from 
winter-pasture to summer-pasture and from summer-pasture back 
to winter-pa^ure again in conformity with the climatic and vegeta- 
cional year-cycle; and the Nomad patriarch cannot wrest victory 
out of tk'* annual economic Campaign without exercising—and 
exacting from the human beings and animals under his patriarchal 
authority—those-rirtucs of forethought and self-control and physi¬ 
cal and moral endurance which a military commander exercises, and 
exacts ^om his troops, when Man is at war with Man and not with 
Physical Nature. 

Thus the material iwr de force of Nomadism demands, from 
those who take the responsibility on their shoulders, a rigorously 
high standard of character and behaviour. They must combine the 
pastoral with the military virtues. They must know, by sure intui¬ 
tion, when to be benevolent and when to be severe; when to be 
prudent and when to be prompt in action. It is no wonder that the 
Christian Church has found m the everyday life ef the Nomadic 
Civilization a symbol for the highest Christian ideal: the image of 
‘the Good Shepherd'.* It is also no wonder that the very achieve¬ 
ment of so great a tour deforce should have doomed the society that 

* for (he NmbmUc ori^u of inuee, ttt II. D («iQ. vol. ii, jt?, footnote i, 
ebeve. It ia fouse elibe in the Serrutic Ungueaes ef the Ahiiun Nonuda (e.g. (be Anbk 
and io (be ff>do-Buiope&a l&nfuepa of ibe Suruian Keotedi (e.^. (be Greek 
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has accomplisbed it to atone fot its audacity by paying a penalty of 
equivalent magnitude. 

The Nomads' penalty is in essence the same as the Esquimaux’s. 
The formidable physical environment which they have succeeded 
in conquering has insidioiisly enslaved them in ostensibly accept¬ 
ing them as its masters. The Nomads, Uhe the Esquimaux, have 
become the perpetual prisoners of an annual climatic and vegeta- 
cional cycleand in acquiring the initiative on the Steppe they have 
forfeited the ini^ative io the World at large. The Nomads have 
not indeed passed across the stage of the histories of civilizations 
without ma^g their mark. From time to time they have broken 
out of their ovm domain into the domains of neighbouring sedeu* 
taiy civilizations, and on some of these occasions they have mo¬ 
mentarily carried ail before them and have turned their sedentary 
neighbours’ Uvea upside down; but these outbreaks have never been 
spontaneous. When the Nomad has issued out of his Steppes and 
1^ trespassed upon the cultivator's garden, he has not been moved 
by a deliberate intention to d^art from his customary cyclic annual 
marueuvies. The violence of his occasional aberrations is not the 
expression of a demonic will-power, but the effect of powerful 
external forces which the Nomad is obeying mechanically. There 
are two such external forces to which he is subject: one force which 
pushtt. and another force which pulls. The Komad la occasionally 
pushed off the Steppe by a fresh turn of the climatic screw which 
intensifies the pressure to a degree which even the trained and 
hardened steppe-dweller cannot endure; and again he is occasionally 
pulled out of the Steppe by the suction of a sodal vacuum which 
has arisen in the domain of some adjacent sedentary sodety through 
the operation of historic processes, such as the breakdown and 
disintegration of a sedentary citdlization, which are quite eitraneoi^ 
to the Nomad’s own experiences. A survey of the great historic 
interventions of the Nomads in the histories of the sedentary 
civilizations seems to show that these interventions can all be traced 
to one or other of these two mechanical causes, and that they are 
not attributable to any active and positive responses, on the No¬ 
mads' pa rt, to challenges arising out of any inner evolution in their 
own Nomadic life.* 

Thus, in spite of these occasional eruptions out of the Steppe and 

i la «ae •«(»«, the NootttbKefrtertbia the Esqwreeuz: for,'unlike putonl pellet, 
whfi Ie«d their dofiMdeeMd enimtlj in oueet grtung poi^df e«ul velar, UM biUBM 
•re tbemclve* M hither ead thither hy ^e uuaali, vbieb fellow theif naturd wa. 
IWcrer. ©a. tit., e. m.) 'It oanet be n&iaiained. hoveeee, simply from We foiwirt w 
the Eekisio to dermeuwe* the nhbou, for uutince, that he it cultunlly ^cnor to »tl 
PMtonl pfrBf iM Hie lAdireot nectery oitt tbe uUnule a their wild eondiuon d^pleys 
• Bwre hiiitlT deeckop^ eultuni tdeptadoa than do tbe itmpfo sdiuetmenu of some 

of thie kind is atiempred bekw in Fin III. A, Aaaex IL 
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iccursioos into the field of historical events, Nomadism is essentiallj 
a society without a history. Once launch^ on its annual orbit» the 
Nomadic horde revolves thereafter round the same identic track 
and might continue to revolve m saecula saeculorvm if an external 
force against which Nomadism is ultimately defenceless did not 
eventually bring the horde's movement to a standstill and its life to 
an end. This force is the pressure of the sedentary civilisations 
round about; for although the Lord may have respect for Abel and 
his offering and not for Cain and his, no power can save Abel from 
being -<lgin by Cain in revenge.’ 

There is, indeed, a primordial antipathy and misunderstanding 
between the cultivator and the Nomad which has been observed in 
the life by a recent Western investigator in Manchuria: 

'Within Manchuria,... while the MancKus have ainalgamated them' 
selves with the Chinese, there persists a profound cleavage between the 
MsAchU'Chinese ainalgamatioo and the still practically intact Mongol 
mass. What emerges £iom this ia a realisation of the prmound power of 
culture—'the way of life—iri comparison with the factors of Race and 
EnWronment . .. There ia little difference, in physical racial type, be¬ 
tween the majority of Northern Chinese and the majority of Mongols.... 
It is often possible to mistake a Chinese in Mongol costume for a Mongol, 
or aMongol in Chinese costume for a Chinese. On the other hand, when 
it is posstole to tell them apart,... it is only possible because of differ¬ 
ences in stance, movemenc, expression, manner, which are intangible in 
the material sense but unmistakable. They are not differences of the 
physique itself, but of the life within the physical structure. Yet these 
intan^bles, which belong to outlook, culture, feeling, and the way of 
life, establish a cleavage.’^ 

The causes of this social and moral cleavage can be laid bare 
by analysis, which makes it apparent that the relation between 
the cultivator and the Nomad U not unlike the relation between 
the landsman and the seaman. 

'The Nomad moves in an annual orbit, and drives his herds each 
season over the ground on which he has pastured them at the same 
season the year before. His perpetual motion is not a symptom of way* 
wardness and perversity. It is as scientific as the agriculturist's rotation 
of crops or performance of different operstions in different fields at 
different times of year. Both are perpetually shifting the scene of their 
actfvitiea in order not to exhaust a particular parcel of ground. There 
is only a quantitative difference in the range of their osciUatioD, con¬ 
ditioned by the difference between their media of productivity. The 
Nomad, ranging widely In order to convert grasses into human food 
through chemic^ tranatormations in the bodies of tame animals, regards 

• G«n, Iv. fr-S, 

a L^nimore, U,; MoTtehuria Credit ^ Coffiki (N«w Ywk 1932. MaeauUte), pp. 
aod SSV'jvo. 
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the agriciJtujist as a stick-in-the-mud. The agriculturist, raising edible 
seeds and roots in suiBcient quantities out of a much smaller area of Iwd, 
Kgarda cite Nomad as a vagabond. 

'There would be notliuig more in this than the commonplace mutual 
contempt of different trades, if the frontiera between Nomad’s land and 
Peasant'a land were stable. On his own ground, each of is follow¬ 
ing that mode of life which the experience of generations has shown to 
be economically the most productive. He is in equilibrium with bU 
environment and therefore more or less hannless and amiable. In &ct, 
the Nomad who visits the Peasaut or the Peasant who vi&ta the Nomad 
at home is generally agreeably surprised at che courtesy of his reception.^ 

... Tlie traditional binomess between Peasant and Nomad arises from a 
phyaical cause for which neither is to blame. Their respective en^ron> 
raents and the frontiers between them are subject to periodic 

’Recent meteorological research indicates that there is a rhytl^c 
alternation, possibiy of world-wide incidence, between periods of relative 
desiccation and humidity,^ which causes alternate intrusions of Peasants 
and Nomads bto one another’s spheres. When desiccation reachee a 
degree at which the Steppe can no longer provide pasture for the quantity 
of cattle with which the Nomads have stocked it, the herdsmen swerve 
from their beaten track of annual migration and invade the surrounding 
cultivated countries in search of food for thrir animals and themselves. 
On the other band, when the climatic pendulum swir^ back and the 
next phase of humidity attains a point at which the ^eppe becomes 
capable of bearing cultivated roots and cereals, the Peasant makes his 

< The Mdertttry utuilly pvnu the Nsmed in esrk esleue* beeauK ha uiusJly 

cornea aeme him■ Jwetik etcher as an ifsreaaor te be anatheraatked oreke 

M a vieticn Of attreaMon who haa to be s^n a bad nima in order that iba errons*bkh 
i( beine comniRed afpeUwt him may be ivaci£ed. COb (hia, aee further the foeaote oo 
p. iS, below.) l>er« are. honaver. a Dumber of daawipoona of the Kocned at bome 
wKjcIv alihoutb they oome from the handaof sedentary eberevera. arc nevertSekaa aur* 
priiif^ly diflmni CrwB che usual pienire of the ‘Tanarean* Tatar or Cbe hsdeoui Hun; 
and imee the auihora of rhese deaeriptkna are net only describing rh« Nomad is hit 
native environment, but are themaekss the ehUdraa of several daflerent aedentary civDi- 
xackre and i^ve wriuen their accoumi quiK independently of one another, at vide 
•niervala of apace and time, there ia aa«ong preiuntMion ihai, in ao far aa thcae pinurea 
of the Nonud agroa eriih ose iDother, they ate likely to be aiere failhful pertrtjts (has 
iha uiimI earieaturc. 

Tha following •ofeeneea are offered aa aimplea: Homer, Piad, illi, II. s- 4 : Htsaa 
apjrr^id boraa-dairy-fimera tbe Abie), who l^e on a tsilk drat and are (he iuaien of 
Mankind': Hipoperaief: Df /d^ihvr, Aoou, 4 i Lsrv, eb. sviii ; Herodorua, Bk. [v, cb. xiri: 
do Etvbruouia, rrater WiDialmua: iiMrvsrtM Ame C^Miaa njj ad PatUt Ohntom, 
eh, iii; Marco Felo, ch. iu; Hue. I'Abbd' Aettnurr d’isi Vawt dear U Toftana. U 
Thihat rt U CfriM let a— 4 tt td 44 . ii 45 , ft 1S46 {?arii iSes, Le Clare, a vole); 

AihiMon, T. W.: OrfmMl omf Wuiam Sitana: A Narratr* td st^tn Yten' 

(war ffA HAeecvcr la S^ria, itfeugeha, (h« XMryta ^upprv, Tartaty and ran 

a/ CtniraJ Atio (London iSjS, Hurst Utd BkcBect). The iforrmentioced worka are all 
daieriptive of the Homada of (he Suraai&a Steppe, Fee (heu Afrattan Mkw HecBaoa 
who range the North Anbkn Steppe, aee the Pantateoeb, soum, and, among steden 
Wmram obaurvars. above all Doughty, C. M.; fBawlr u Arabia Davrra. and ed. 
(Loridon ivjr. a rob.) and (he abridgement amided Waadfri/^i » 

(London tpi^, Dach^rth, 2 vela.). For (ha Afraakn Nomadi who range (he Sahara, 
tee Rodd. F. k.: 7 ^ Pf^ V (Aa VtU: T/u Waadariiti Tkang TkAaa (Londos 1926, 
Maonilbft). ^ 

* S«eDr.lUliwervhHuniL&gtsn*awerka,p4(M,batefpeciallrTAaArlR<f^ria^SeaM 
and New Yori (907, Hourhteo Mifflin) and Tha CbmaM Paav as Uhtsiraud w Ana 
A8vnM(Waihinfre(i, D.C., 101 a. Carnegie iMUtution). In chia 'Study of Kiatory, the 
phenomenon of lunatic pariooici<^ ia diaeuased further in Fart III. A, Annex 11, below. 
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counte>offeQSive upon the pastures of the Nomad. Their respective 
methods of s|gressioii are dissimilar. The Nomad's ouebresJe is as 
sudden as a avaliy charge, and shatters sedentary sodedee like the 
bursting of some high e^losive. The Peasant’s is an infantry advance. 
At each step he digs himself in with mattock or steam plough, and 
secures his communications by building roads or railways. The most 
striking recorded examples of bTomad explosion ace the intrusions of the 
Turks and Mongols, w^h occurred in what was probably the last dry 
period but one. An imposing instance of Peasant encroachment is the 
subsequent eastward expansion of Russia. Both types of movement are 
abnoima], and each is extremely unpleasant for the party at whose 
expense it is made. But they are alike in being due to a single uncon¬ 
trollable physical cause.' 

’The relentless pressure of the Cultivator is probablv more painhil in 
die long run. if one happens to be the victim of n. tEau the Nomad’s 
savage onslaught. The Mongol raids were over in two or three genera¬ 
tions ; but the Russian colonization, which has been the reprisal for them. 
has been going on for more than four hundred years—nrst behind the 
Cossack lines, which encircled and narrowed down the pasture-lands 
^m the nonb, and then along the Transcaspian Railway, which 
stretched Its tentacles round dieir southern border From the Nomad's 
point of view, a Peasant Power like Russia resembles those rolling and 
crushing madiines with which Western Industrialism shapes hot steel 
according to Its pleasure. In its grip, tlie Nomad 1 $ either crushed out of 
existence or racked into the sedentary mould, and the process ofpene- 
tratioQ is not always peaceful. The was cleared for the Trans¬ 
caspian Railway by tM slaughter of Turkmens at Gdktep^.’ But the 
Nomad’s death-cry is seldom heard. During the European War. while 
people in England were raking up the Ottoman Turks’ Nomadic ancestry 
m order to account for their murder of 600,000 Armenians, 500,000 
Turkisb-speakicig Central Asian Nomads of the Kirghiz Qit 3 q Con¬ 
federacy were being exterminated—also under superior orders—by that 
"justest ol mankind *' the Russian muzhik. Men, women, and chJdren 
were shot down, or were put to death in a more horrible way by being 
robbed of their animals and equipment and then being driven /orth in 

* 'It »• M t» iwksiaa (of thii uum] to bumin 

•kfcedACM in tbe one cue u in the ether. Yet while the inlnuive Nomed ku bWn 
euametised u ee e^ra. the intrusire Peuant hu either eeuped Obeerviiion or tee bett 
eoramended u an epoide of einliutten. Tbe r««»en> for tnie piruelity ert eJeu. Oae 
u (bet tbe Nemed'e tactice ere more drenude then (be Peeuot'e mike e eerre* 
greeter isapreuies on the iimainetlen. Tbe other i$ t^t birtw? i» wrinen 
for end ^ the eodeBte^ populetioju, wmeb en much the noet numerotu end to* 
phiftketed poraoa of MiMiod. whiJe tbe Nomed usuelly rufferv end pinee eway end 
diMppeen wldiogt telline hie UJe, Yet if he did put it on record, he rn^t peint u» «j 
meoMcre.’ One of the OMeat end moit umoue «f the extent ]iienry preecntetMni efihie 
•eeulec cenAkt i». in fec^ wrieteA fron (be Nemed'a tteodpomt; and hm. in Um fourth 
ebiKw ef the Boob of Qeneeie. our ewn prerorype Cain--the hrst eillec of the ground 
end the nm btiildtr of e oty—U bevidM for ell time witb tbe merk of his bto^. 
gwJDnMe for the ekyow ef hia pestorel brother. But If A We adioeece hat had the first 
w^, Ceto'e edooeene bete held tbe IU«r ever efter. In the Jranun epk of the suumIo 
^7 *^ .Iran edd Tunn. the lympechy bm eireedy bee« trefuferrH to Cein'e sTde. 
Tow revieed vemon of tbe nory bee preveiled down to thie dey. And >t is ututih the 
iut word tbet cerriee weightin ^ tnudj oftbejury. * la 
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viDler-tini« to pemh in mouDtaiQ or doert. A lucky esceped across 
the Chinese frontier.^ These atrodties were courageously exposed and 
denounced by Mr, Kerensky in the Duma before the lirst Russian Revo* 
luuoo; but viho listened or cared? Not the Czar’s Government, nor the 
great public in the West. 

The epitaph of Nomadism has been written, in a famous work of 
litemrure, by a son of the sedentary civiliradon which has given tbe 
Nomad ^ coup de grdee^ In Eurasia, Nomadism was dooiued 
from that moment in the seventeenth century of the Christian Era 
when two sedentary empires, the Muscovite and the Manchu, 
stretched their tentacles round the Eurasian Steppe from opposite 
quarters until they interlaced with one another. From that moment 
onvrards, it was merely a question of how long it would take for this 
living noose to strangle the Eurasian Nomad who was caught fest 
in its toils. In the Manchu Empire, a horde of non-Nomadic bar¬ 
barian conquerors were serving the purposes of the Far Eastern 
Society, whose domain they had overrun and whose culture they 
had adopted, by helping to extirpate, on the adjoining steppe-land, 
the alien Nomadic way of life.* In the Muscovite Empire, a Erst iu- 
fusion of Western Civilization was inspiring an Orthodox-Christlan 
body politic with fresh energy and anoing it with newfangled 
weapons. In our own ‘post-war’ generation, our Western Civilisa¬ 
tion, which has now spread its tentacles over the entire surface of 
the planet, la completing the extirpation of Nomadism not only in 
Eurasia, but in aJlIts otRer ancient domains. 

In the Eurasian domain, the powerhil solvent of Russian Com¬ 
munism is now being applied to disintegrate the Nomadic way of 
life over a vast range of territories stretching from Transcaspia to 
Outer Mongolia, while in Inner Mongolia and Manchuria tbe last 
of the Nomad conquerors of China have been almost extinguished 
on their own anceatral pasture lands by tbe peaceful penetration of 
the conquered Chinese peasantry.* In Kenp, the pasture-lands of 


' For dettjh sc« Cuplkb, M A.: TM TWb tf Cmiral At‘« if MisWy Ai ilu 
PrtMf! Day (Oxfeie 1916. Clamdon p. 17 Th« mpMCivc esrimatn pf ihe 

(otil nucnb<n of munln^ Qldqp ftnd ArmntiAAi on both eofvcoivnl. 

* ToyabM. A. I.: Tht Wtrun n Ormu Tiirh^, and ed, (Lcnden 1923, 

t dcQuiiMy, : fiiyotl 9 / TofUtv 0*, Pii ^to f AtKj^vekiQtan a'^ka 

Pmpitifpm Anrin 7miMruf r» thtFrAntmsif CAw (biA^ > 7 ?<L kt 

Tk 4 CitUefd Wnti^ 9/ 7 * 99 ^/ Quineff. od. by Muioe, D.; val. ni <l.dadoa 1S97, 
niacb). pfi. 36a-4i6. 

< Covrmt. M.: VAti* mx xw* «( likits. Botpirt oa 

£ai>»r« MbotlApii r (Pun 191a, Pl«ud). 

i S<e ToyBb««. A. J,: 5 BrTC> ^ JnUfftumM p. 493; t 9 >S. *•). u. 

a ^ sra-t: Z 9 sS, pp. 414 —$. tses hmher an ankle 07 Youns. C. W„ ie Cif'fftJiunry, 
ewVorr, Julv tQsS. la Motukvria Cr^* 9/ Cet^c (New YoA ims. Macaulleo). 
on pp. t 3 S- 32 . Mr, Owes Lanimete deMnbea is detail tbe pie««u by which the Mcnpel 
NotM ia iKing replaced by the Cbiseie pcaaaat in Iruter MeoseJia tad Manebuna. 
For the contrast beniwta ibe aotipethr of Monfoi and die ayapatby of tbe Mineba 
towards die f*s Emtem culture, see lurthsr op. cat., pp. 73-4 sad tji-a. 
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the Masai have been cut up and cut down to make room forintnisive 
European larmers who aspire to sow and reap on the Equator. In 
the ^hara, the Imoshagh are seeing their hitherto impcDctrable 
desert fastnesses invaded by the aeroplane and by the eight-wheeled 
automobile. In Libya, where the Afrasian Nomadism has been 
organized to resist the European onset by the IsJamic religious 
order of the SanGsIyah, the resistance collapsed when, in January 
1931, a column of Italian troops occupied the SanusT fastness in the 
reputedly impregnable oasis of KufarS. Even in Arabia—the classic 
home of the Afrasian Nomadism and the most impervious of all the 
continents to penetration by Western pioneers—the Badu are being 
forcibly converted, in this age, into fallahio, and thia by no alien 
Power, but by the deliberate policy of an Arab of Arabs, 'Abd-al- 
‘Asia Al-Sa'ud, the King of the Najd and the HijSz, and the tem¬ 
poral head of the Wahhabi community of puritanical Muslim 
zealots.' When a WahhIbI potentate in the heart of Arabia is 
fortifying his political authority with the weapon of armoured cars 
and solving his economic problems by means of petrol pumps and 
artesian wells, it is evident that the spirit of tile Western Civiliza¬ 
tion is prevailing in the Nomadic Civilisation's innermost dtadcl, 
and that the last hour of Nomadism has struck. 

Thus Abel has been slain by Cain; and, of all the sedentary 
civilizations vduch the Nomadic Civilization has encountered In the 
course of some Eve thousand years of contact between these two 
variedes of the same social species, it is our own Western Civiliza¬ 
tion that has consummated the fratricidal act. This Western Civili¬ 
zation has swe 
noticing what 

revolution by which, within the last hundred and fifty years, all the 
habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of the planet, and 
the entire living generation of Mankind, have been linked togc^er, 
by a Western-made mechanism, into a single world-wide economic 
order. Western enterprise has built up this new world order by 
burying its own fields under mushroom cities and putting the virgin 
grasslands of all the continents under the plough in order to feed 
these mushroom cities’ pullulating industrial populations. In this 
oecumenical society, with its dynamic economy, there is no place 
for the arrested civilization and the static economy of the Nomadic 


pt Nomadism off the face of the Earth, almost without 
It has been doing, as one incident in the titanic social 
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horde revolving perpetually round its closed annual cycle.* Abel is 
indubitably dead, and tve are left to inquire whether the curse of 
Cain is duly descending upon his sl^r. 

‘And now art thou cursed from the Earth, which bath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand; when Aou tiUest 
the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive 
and a vagabond shslt thou be in tie Earth/* 

This first clause of Gain’s curse has manifestly proved ineffectire; 
for though the oasis-cultivator has certainly found himself unable 
to raise crops from the desiccated stcppe-Iand, his migrations have 
carried him, several thousand years ago, into regions round about 
in which the climatic conditions have not proved insuperably ad¬ 
verse; and thence, in the fullnes of time, he has rerumed, as vre 
have seen, with the new driving force of Industrialism behind him, 
to claim the grasslands for the plough and to make the desert 
blossom^ by the latter-day arts of artesian-boring and dry-frnniog. 
It is rather in building the city from which these oew arts and thjs 
now driving-power derive that Cain baa given hostages to Fortune. 
The emergence of Industrialism and the extinction of Nomadism 
arc two outstanding events in the history of the last 150 years; and, 
as we hnve seen, these two events are not merely contemporary but 

• Tbe impoMibiUty of fiodina • place ferNMnadiim in the ecoooiDr of ao induttriiUMd 
world U proved not onir by cb« recem KVMueon ob cm sramaMa at ttae Old World, 
from wbach in old*oinbliihed Nonudbin hia beat evkttd br tbo Ruesiui ind tho 
ChifMM pWMAC'a plough. Ilia demooiuittd still more eefestlj br bia hippened 
00 che irmlendi M SmOi ind North Americ*. the pioBeen of Europein eoiooi* 
selion iouiwl only buoiiag Moplac ie previoua oecupMten. (Sea II. C (ii) (i) a, vol. I, 

t '. 3 jS, above.) TheiicjnodiUe effecc «tbeEuropean pioneen' advent wta to Turn theae 
>fnar hunting-stourtda not into fields andeniea >ut into eattie-nneha: btit the ‘cow* 
boyi' have been more ephemeral ihaA the 'Isdieoa* whom the^ bere evnnunawd. 
TZiey have b een mereb foirn frolhins oe tbe gr ea t of the ooconunc wive; asd, whtuc 
leaa then ewe (eneratiorit, they have eupplaniod m tbeir turn l>v (he plouahneA 
and die machenie, who all the ware feUowiof herd et thair bceb in irresietible force. 

To-day. the Middle Weatem pnirioa are beios covered by a of fields and ordee, 

fto leii tKiB CM Cencrel Aatan Steppea. ¥et our urbao imieiMiNoa have been risfady 
cepQvited (aeo It. C (ii) (a) s. vo). i, p. 8js» above^ by tbe mw-bc^V wild lide •eras 
our prtwue social an^. For hia bnef appeereraco hea been a repeutaeo—parfermed in 
the (uU lighr ef history c{ tbe evelutioB (iketebed above) chroush which ibe Nomtda 
of tbe CM World were be«oTten by earlieretdenwy aoeietiee. The lensr^y Nomsdjam 
which hae been begotten Ts (be New World by our Weatem Society has. it m true^ been 
ebonite. Bm let us jmsfiria. for e momenc use, tfier (be oonjpiDoo of tbe pninaaby 
the *cow-b<^* in the middle of tbe niiMteentn centufy. (beta grasslends had been 
rendered unm for tbe production of cereals Covee by 'dry fercaait^’) throiigb an eecess ef 
aridity) or let us imstue chat pUatation*a]a*eryor civil war or tome ecbereoeiel diaaner 
had bliubtod. Jo North Amem, the stowib of (he sedentary civilisation from wbeee 
bovem the 'cow-boys’ bed emert^t thea, in either of thw eventoailtiM. 
readily ^iotute the CBw.Mya' mwinf tha pnihes their own not merely for two brief 
fleocrttKna, but perhipi for centuries or even for (hauaendsofyean. In that event, the 
hiatojy of Nooaaiato in the Old World would have repeated iowin the New. For ibjs 
•berctvo Nomsdient af (he North Amerkeo Pniriee, tee French, the Hon. W.: Smt 
lUetiitetiom a/a It'wufw fUmehmett, Nm Mufko. rdSy-rdop(London 1937< Maqtul^; 

6 nca, W.: Cem^.* My Lift Story (london tote. Scribnen); Love, C. M.: 'Tbe 
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Rollins, P. A.; t\i Cawfoy (New York sM Loodon 1922, Sortbeera). 

* Oeo iv, 11—a. * leaiah mcv. c-a. 
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are also intercon oected, In this year 193 5, when the new economic 
world order is threatened with break-down and dissolution, it seems 
not bnposaible that Abel may be avenged, after ail, upon his fratri¬ 
cide brother; and that ffcm Nomof, m articuJo mcr^, may yet 
linger on to sec bis slayer, Horw Fairer^ go down, distraught, to 
Sheol. 

Tfu 'Osmond 

So much for the civiJfations that have suffered arrest as a 
penalty for a Witr de force la response to some physical challenge. 
In order to complete our survey, we must now consider the two 
parallel case^the predicament of the ’Osman lis and the predica¬ 
ment of the Spartans'^n which the superlative challenge that has 
evoked the tour deforce has been not pfiysical but human. 

The superlative challenge to which ^e Ottoman system was a 
response was the geographical transference of a Nomadic com¬ 
munity from its native environment on the Steppe, where it bad 
been at grips with Physical Nature, to an alien environment in 
which it found itself free from the physical pressure of desiccation 
but was confronted, in exchange, with the novel problem of exer¬ 
cising dominion over alien communities of human beings. We have 
already taken note^ of these occasional aberrations of Nomad hordes 
out of their regular annual orbits on the Steppe into the domaios of 
neighbouring sedentary civilisations in me^anical obedience to 
physical pushes or to human pulls. We have also had occasion to 
observe incidentally, apropos of a particular instance of this pheno¬ 
menon, the first reaction which this new challenge is apt to evoke. 
We have seen how the Avar Nomads, when they found themselves 
expatriated from tlieir cattle-ranges on the Steppe and stranded, in 
partibus agricohrum, in the derelict proNinces of the Roman Empire 
in the sixth century of the Christian Era. sought to deal with the 
sedentary population which they had conquered as though It were 
a human hock, and attempted to transform themselves from shep¬ 
herds of sheep into shepherds of men.* 

This Avar experiment has been tried by other ci-devant Nomads 
who have found themselves from time to time in similar situations, 
and it is indeed a logical application of an obvious analogy. In 
their native environment on the Steppe, the Nomads live off the 
local v^etation at second hand by subjecting it to a preliminary 
transformation through the agency of certain fellow members of 
the Animal Kingdom whom the Nomads have at tiieir command, 
In the alien environment of fields and cities, an intrusive horde of 
ci-devoTti Nomads abnost inevitably expects to make its living in an 

• On p. 15, Above. > II. D (vji), tO. ii, pp, above. 
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an4l<^u8 way. Instead of living off the wild herbage of the Steppe 
through the transformii^ medium of tame animals, the now 

propose to live off the cultivated crops of the ploughland and the 
manufectured goodsofthe workshop and the profiu of the counting- 
house through the transformiDg medium of subject human beings: 
a servile peasantry ^ a servile bourgeoisie. The analogy is tempt¬ 
ing to apply, and it works out in practice up to a point; but the 
emmrical test discovers in it one almost fatal flaw. 

On the Steppe, the composite society constituted by the Nomads 
and their non-human cattle is the most effective social instrument 
of economic utiUsalion which can be devised for dealing with that 
kind of physical environment at that degree of aridity. While the 
Nomad would not, of coiuse, be able to keep alive on the Steppe at 
all without his flocks and herds, he is not a parasite upon bis non¬ 
human paitners in the pastoral business, since it would be just as 
impossible for these sheep and cattle and dogs and horses and 
camels to keep alive on the Steppe, irx anything like their actual 
numbers, under the actual climatic conditions, without the assis¬ 
tance of their human overseers, At this degree of aridity, neither 
the human nor the non-human denizens of the Steppe could con¬ 
tinue to live there in any considerable cumbers except in associa¬ 
tion with one another,* and a forihri they could not survive there 
in the and-social relation of hunter and hunted, in which their 
predecedsors once stood to one another in the Pluvial Age, before 
the challenge of desiccation was presented to both alike, On the 
other hand, in an environment of fields and ddes, a composite 
socie^ constituted of expatriated Nomads and indigenous 'buman 
cattle' is economically unsound; tince in these alien circumstances 
the 'shepherds of men' are always economically—though not always 
politically—superfluous and therefore parasitic. From the economic 

i la this wfutcbcfi it i* iiMi6anc that tht eM-buraped Cioiel of (b« A6 «msi 8tcpp« 
ift one of tlx jve apccin of onkailj thu ire r)ow fepraxtntod «nly by dwMitKated 
brtedi. 'vjtKout any wild h«7in« furvived. Mr. G. P. Hudwn miqu out, 

bowmr, that wild tpeeimau ol the Euntan two-humped esmel (i.e. the men^elkn 
Wild Cemel) are itiUtobe found mTMiduokftd rcuadthc Leb Nor; and that apecuoeos 
of tbe A/raaian en^humpcd amel which had reverted te a wild me were re be fouo^ 
at any rate uodl tbe doec of tbe nineteenth ctaoiry ofiha ChnidaeEra—^ tbeandfsta 
of the Guadelquivic in Spain. (Theae were tbe eeaccodania of whkh had been 

breujbt jfi frem ATriea. afeer the Muabm eenouear of the Ibenan Peninawla, by the 
Anbe and Moors.) Mcraoeer, Thera are nee oofo wild eaudi but wild borat* and wild 
aaaca n»U extone is Monsolia and )n tbe Tarim mis. An account of tbeeerveanimela 
will ba feuad (aa Mr. Hudaon haa brou At n the atrantion of tbe wnter of thu Study) in 
Sir HaaiT Kewertb: A Unttry ^ t)n MaRfefr. rol. i? (Lesdoo zftt, Lon^noni), pp. 
19-13, Apropoa of Mencolia, Howertb oGaarrea tiui 'the mOit istermmg diicricr in 
many way* in regard to in fauna u tbe me*! barren and urtannetirr wild part, when tba 
ebaence ef watar and foddw make it prwdcilly wninhabhibU by Mas,.., Thl* bind of 
eouatn X cblefly found in Alashan end the Swppei of ibe Ordiu and is tbe land about 
Lob Ner and puti of Dsungerk.’ Thia ia evidently tbe limidng cue: but for tbe nujer 
pvt of tbe Steppe, which Ilea cdiaaaiwally between the etttene of irimcy and tba degree 
el bunddiry that w refused for eultivetMa, tba theaia put forward here in thia Suidy 
probably beldi good. 
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$aftdpoipt they have ceased to be shepherds keeping their flocks 
and have turned into drones exploiting the worker-bees- They have 
become a non-productive ruling-claas maintained by the labour of 
a productive subject-population which receives from them no eco¬ 
nomic contribution in exchange for an uneconomic tax, and which 
could therefore utilize its fields and cities to much bencr economic 
effect if this human incubus were absent. 

For this reason, the empires established by Nomad conquerors 
of sedentary populations have usually suffered the fete of the seeds 
in the parable which 'fell upon stony places where they had not 
much earth; and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth; and when the Sun was up they were scorched; 
and because they had no root they wither^ away’-* The usual 
career of such empires is to begin with an imposing display of 
power, but to belie their first promise by a rapid decadence and a 
premature extinction. The great Ms^ribl historian Ibn Khaldun 
(vnv^t A.D. 1332-1406) was thinking in terms of Nomad empires 
—the prevalent type of empires in Ibn Khaldun’s time and place— 
when he assessed the average duration of empires in general at not 
more than three generations or jzo years.* Nomad empires are 
apt to be powerful at the outset because the moral virtues of self- 
control and endurance and the intellectual aptitudes for forethought 
aod organization, which are developed in the Nomad by his proper 
profession of pasturing his flocks and herds on the Steppe, are also 
potent for the military conquest of sedentary human populations. 
At the same time, these Nomad empires are apt to be ephemeral 
becauae the special qualities of the Nomad, belr^ the outcome of 
his response to the challenge of his r^aiive environment, inevitably 
tend to atrophy In a new environment which fails to provide the 
requisite stimulus. Thus Nomad empire-builders usually degener¬ 
ate, while on the other hand their sedentary subjects, after having 
been first stunned by the shock of the conquest (which is often a 
brutal business) arid having then been hypnotized into acquiesung 
in the unnaturd status of ‘human cattle', usually begin to recover 
their morai at about the time when their a-dfvant Nomad masters 
begin to lose dieirs—^nd this for the inverse reason. If the ex- 
Nomad 'shepherd of men' degenerates because he has passed out 
of his own element and has become economically supeifiuous, his 
'human cattle’ recuperate because they have remained on their own 

* MiR. oil. s^. 

* Ibn Kh«ie<knr Mi/foJdomif; Pnneh muUQM by SUne. Birm McG. (Puia 

jS6]-t, 3 voL i, m. 34^$9, ««p«o»Uy p. 34?. 

^ m velum«, p. la wSieh th« lother Uya d«wn ^ai nobitity 

Uaa for /our geBaraiiena on (ho avartM and that corruption is of the eaaeocc of the 
Uaiv«n«. pueesee from Ibn Uild&n have beec eiced ilreedr in the proent 

StiMp If) vol. 11, oa p. tis, ebere,) 
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gTO\md and have not ceased to be economically productive—even 
under the adverse social conditions of political subjection. 

In these circumstances, the false soda! analogy breaks down, and 
the 'human cattle' reassert their manhood by either expeliing their 
shepherd-kings or assimilating them. The dominion of the Avars 
over the Slavs lasted, in aJI probability, for less than fifty years;' 
and while the transitory Avar ascendency was the making of the 
Slavs, the ensiavemew of the Slavs proved to be the undoing of the 
Avars- While the Slavs proceeded to make their mark on both 
Orthodox Christian and Western history, the Avars simply lingered 
on, in the outlying Hungarian enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, until 
they were exterminated, after the lapse of two centuries, by Charle¬ 
magne- Some Nomad empires have had still shorter lives than this. 
For example, the empire of the Western Huns, who passed out of 
Eurasia Into the Hungarian Alfdid about a century and a half before 
the Avars, lasted no longer than the life-span of a single individual: 
Attila.* ITie empire of the Mongol Il-Khans over Iran and 'Iiiq 
lasted less than eighty years {area a.D. 1258-13 3 5),* and the empire 
of the Great Khans themselves over Southern China had an equally 
short duration {cvea A.D. 1280-1354).* The empire# of the Chag- 
hatay Mongols over Transoxania* and of the Hyksos over Egypt* 
each lasted a bare century. The Magyars, who were the next Nomad 
occupants of the Hun|arian AlfSld after the Avars, were absorbed, 

by conversion, into the body social of Western Christendom within 
little more than a hundred years after their arrival. The span of 
more than two centuples (efrea a.o. 1142-1368) during which the 
Mong:ols and their immediate local predecessors the Kin ruled 
continuously over Northern China,’ and the longer span of over 
three centuries and a half {circa 140 B.C.-A.D. 226/234) during which 
the Parthian# were masters of 'Iraq as well as Iran, were distinctly 
exceptional-* 


* S«e Pekker, T.: 7^ of iSt SItnt (« 7^ Mtdifvel Butery, 

vot. ii (C«Tnbnds« C9Xi, Ubmmiy Pres»), ds. »y}< cited Alfetdy u II. D (vii),feL|, 'i, 
p. ebove. 

* SicoiJ&rty. the detninlen of the Eeittfo Ruqj (die White Hutu et Ephthelltae) «u 
limited te theJife*epeii of a eiAgleindiTiduai, M>hin#u]e, in Indk. In the Cixut-Jaxarta 
Ue*m> on the ether heed, (be Bphthihtee isceeeded in meiataidine their aecendaccy 
for • peril."! > uindin# from Ifae eerl/ cert ef the fifth century oi the Chriukc £fe ie 
«.D. <67 whjth eppreximend r» Aa iOurdSs’s figure ef ise yean. 

* see vol. ii, p. tee, above. • See v»]. i), p, let. above. 

1 See *el. ii. pp. ree-fi, ebove. 

* Bee eel. i, pp. 104-5.1utd xee.tftd <i«Lii, pp. 1 13, footnote 3, lad 3SS-91, above. 

* See voJ. ti, p, i9t, ebeve. 

' The everase peri^ of tbe leeerdeneiei wbieb have bees exereiKd from time to 
tifoe over % le^tuy papwlauon •& tbe nueseA fetat>beU by Nomeda in oeeupeemn 
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Sea. appear* to have been deeidedly longer dun ibn Khaidfin'i avense of rso yeva. 
Tbe Seyihani held their 'human aiRle'm aobjeeeieQ (Kerodotua, fik. IV, eh, 5), aad 
tftnaed from them a lurp^ of ceraair for export to ^ Aefein, threushoui (be fifth 
and feitftb eeshuiee S,C. llie Khaaaie drew tnbute (rom the Buaaiin sUv* from she 
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By these standards of comparison* the duration of the Ottoman 
Empire over the Orthodox Christian World was unique. If we date 
its dcfioiiive establishment from the Ottoman conquest of Mace* 
donia in A.D, 1371-2, and the beginning of its end from clw peace- 
treaty of KQchi^ Qaynaxjy, which terminated the most disastrous 
of the Russo-Turkish Wars in a,d. 177^ we shall be assigrung to 
the zenith of the Ottoman rdgime a period of fully four centuriea 
without reckoning in the time which it cook, before that, to rise 
and, after that, to fall. What is the explanation of this relative 
durability of the Ottoman Nomad empire-builders' work? 

A partial explanation is, no doubt, to be found in the course of 
Orthodox Christian hUcoty. in which the Ottoman regime was an 
episode. For although on the economic plane the 'Osmanlis were 
not less parasitic than any ocher d-dnuml Nomads who had been 
carried by conquest on to a sedentary society’s ground, they were 
fortunate in finding on the political plane an unusually positive and 
constructive function to fulftl. Ejected from the Eurasian Steppe 
by the explosion of the Mongols (a social convulsion produced by 
one of the periodical turns of the Eurasian climatic screw), the 
fathers of the ’Osmanlis were driven deep into the Orthodox 
Christian World, and were lodged there by chance in a position of 
exceptional strategic advantage.' at e turning-point in Orthodox 
Christian history. This little band of Eurasian Nomad refugees 
happened to arrive at the north-western edge of the Anatolian 
Plateau, overlooking the Sea of Marmari, just after the Orthodox 
Christian ‘Time or Troubles’ had reached and passed its nsdir. 
The break-down of the Orthodox Christian Civilization may be 
dated by its most prominent outward symptom: the Great Bulgaro- 
Roman Wax of A.D. 977-xoio.* The landmarks in the subsequent 
disintegration of Orthodox Christendom were the milit^ dihdeU 
of the East Roman Power at Manzikert in a.d, 1071, which left the 
interior of Anatolia at the mercy of the SaljQqs; the successful 
insurrection of the Bulgars against the East Roman domination in 
A.D. 1x86; and^rowning catastrophe—the capture and sack of 


Hr* of th« •bih <«ntury th» Chfi<t4n fin u^iil th« NerMintn fU«he<I Uwir Slav 
tribuHriaa from lham in tka ninth cantun. 'Dia MohmU of WArdaad dominion 

over figaaia, off and on. from th« firat nalt of Uie inirWench «entur7 of ibe Chiiaiian 
fifo until the laiur half of the finaanth. Thia loi^r ItuaaMn avefaca, ho'wvar, may ho 
r«tardad at the exeeptien which prevei Ibn KhaldSn’a nih, for tha relaciont batwaan iha 
»«d«ntary poo^lar m Ruiiia and their Nomad overlorda on the Bleek 8«a Steppe were 
not quira w tha ueutl kind. Tha Nomtdi did net hara tranifrt tholr own habitat from 
the oiappe to the feroat. Thay remairiad on the Steppe on ihair own ground^^ind 
esareiaM thair (uacraiary over the leraat^wellm from a duienca. 

* For lha lettlaeiapt ef firtoghrul and bit fellow rafufm In Sultan OnO in tha latter 
pi(t of the thirwoth century of the Chrlatian Gii, tea II. D (v), vol. ii. pp. 
aboTo. 

* Fw the euiK of tbii daatrvodve itiierDecbe wv&ra in the Orthodox Chriatian 
World, aeo II. D (vii). vol, ii, pp. 3dS-9, above, and Part IV, below. 
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the East Romsn capital, ConstaaciDopie, itself in A.D. 1204 by the 
Western military and commercial adventurers who were seeking 
their fortunes on the so>calied Fourth Crusade. The tide turned 
when an Anatolian Greek successof'St&te of the East Roman Empire, 
the Principally of Nlcaea-^sCarting from a base of operations at the 
foot of that very section of the plateau>rim oa which the Others 
of the 'OsmaoJis were in the act of pitching their tents—actually 
anddpated, and conceivably inspired, the subsequent exploits of 
the 'Osmanlis themselves by crossing the Dardanelles, conquering 
Adrisnople, and envelt^ing Constantinople on the landward side in 
AJ>. 1235, annexing Macedonia in a.d. 1246, and finally recapturing 
the Imperial Qiy from the Western usurpers in a.d. ladi. To play 
the historic role of being the empire-buildeis of an Orthodox 
Christian universal state was not the Nicene Greeks’ destiny. Yet 
their passage of the Dardanelles in a.d. 1255 marked a transition, in 
the Orthodox Christian 'Time of Troubles’, from the process of 
disintegration to a process of reconstruction; and the work of con- 
solidahon and pacification, which these Nicene Greeks had inidated 
and which was the crying need of the Orthodox Christian Socicy 
in that age, was duly accomplished in the fullness of time by the 
*OsmanIis. Treading on their Nicene forerurmers’ heels, the 'Os- 
manlis made their passage of the Dardanelles in A.D. 1355 and their 
conquest of Adrianople in 1360 and their conquest of Macedonia 
in 13 71-^; and they aowned their construction of a un i versa! state, 
embracing the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christendom, 
by their capture of Coiutantinople in a.d. 1453. 

It will be seen that the Pax Otiomanica fulfilled a long-unsatis¬ 
fied and u^nt requirement of the Orthodox Christian Society; 
and this partly explains the duration of an empire which was able 
to perform for its subjects this vitally important service. Yet this 
explaoadon 1$ incomplete; for, from the Orthodox Christian stand¬ 
point, the Ottoman Empire was always an alien and an odious 
Power whose heavy yoke was only worn under sheer compultion 
and whose genuine sodal services were recognbed grudgingly, if 
at all. Moreover, this Ottoman Power was not exempt from the 
economic weakness, analysed above,' which is inherent in oil Nomad 
dominions over sedeotay populations. The relative durability of 
the Ottoman Empire, by comparison with other Nomad dominions 
of the same general ype, only becomea fully intelligible when we 
view it in the light of the special Ottoman adaptation of the common 
Nomad institutions in response to an extraordinary challenge.^ 


> S«4 pp. tbovt. 

* For ue itifnijJaH witieh mi »dnin»«tered to do Otrnuitu by cbAlleosc of 
Ortl»»^ Chrlitonion. •«« 11. D <v), toI. ji, pp. lsy-4, iSore, vhm lb* hlftozy of 
'OtmoblM ii moBiited wth thot oX tbo Qortftuuii. 
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We have s«n that the Avan and their like, when they Iwve 
trespassed ff em the Desert on to the Sown, have attempted—and 
failed—to deal with dieif new situation by turning themselves from 
shepherds of sheep into shepherds of men. 'Hieir failure seems the 
less surprising when we consider that these unsuccessful Nomad 
emplre^builders inpartibta agricolarum have not attempted to find 
any sedentary human equivalent for one of the essential p^cners in 
the composite sodety of the Steppe. For this Steppe Society does 
not consist simply of the human slUpherd and his hock. In addition 
to the domesticated animals which he keeps alive in order to live 
off their products, the Nomad keeps other animals—the dog, the 
camel, the horse^'-whose function is not to provide him, as his 
sheep and cattle provide him, with food and clothing, but to assist 
him, as noQ'human auxiliaries, in his pastoral task.' T^ese auxili> 
ary animals are thecAe/d’ceaore of the Nomadic Ciriliaadon and the 
key to its success. Without their aid, the Nomad’s iwr di font 
would pass the bounds of human capacity; yet this aid can only be 
enlisted by a miracle of human ingenui^. The sheep or the cow 
has merely to be tamed (though that is difficult enough) in order to 
be of service to Man. The dog and camel and horse cannot per- 
fbnn their more sophisticated services until they have been tamed 
and trained into the bargain. The training of his non*human 
auxiliaries is the Nomad’s crowning achievement; and it is the 
adaptatioo of this higher Nomad art to sedentary conditions, over 
and above the adaptation of the comparatively commonplace art of 
taming sheep and cattle, that distinguishes the Ottoman Empire 
from the Avar Empire and accounts for its vastly greater strength 
and durability. The Ottoman Padishahs maintained their empire 
by training slaves as human auxiliaries to assist them in keeping 
order among their 'human cattle’. 

This remarkable institution of making soldiers and administrators 
out of slaves—an idea which is so cor^cnial to the Nomad genius 
and so alien from ours—was not an Ottoman invention. We find it 
in ocher Neman empires over sedentary peoples^^and this precisely 
in those which have had the longest dtiredon neat to the Ottoman 
Empire itself. 

We catch glimpses of military slavery in the Parthian Empire in 
the last century b.c. One of Ac Parthian armies that frustrated 

' Tbe dfrifion b«Ti*«ui tbeae two eattgorie* »f mimals ij nor, of c«inpl«tely 

cle(r<o(, Tbe hone, for ex&mpU, belonai to both obMca, t'Jtot it provide its 
imUf wjth muh lad met. be>dcs provUias him with t mount of aretter mobility 
the csRit wbKh the Nomsd hei^mofi hM to round up. Th« priciury enimil in 
^ euzdarreku Sppesn to be the dof, whowss Uso pvbspo (h« first s&ittsi ev«< to be 
dOTTWinewM ^ Msn. Tbe ueaslomutMn of the bound lAto the ehee^of most hive 
been eeumpluKed thmuib the niddle tenn of the wstebldoz; sj« ibis must hsve 
AsppoMd dcnn« the sfneuJtuml suae nBich inierrantd between buntins snd N»> 
fssdun. (am p. ro, ebove.) 
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Mark Antony’s ambition to emulate Alexander the Great was re> 
ported to have borne only 400 free men on its strength out of a total 
of 50,000 effectives;* and the Surtn who commanded the earlier 
Parthian army which annihilated the Roman army of Crassus was 
reported to have brought into the field no less than 10,000 slaves 
and clients of his own.* In the same region a thousand years later, 
the Abbasid Caliphs maintained—and forfeited^their authority 
in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era by purchasing 
Turkish slaves off the Eurasian Steppe and training th^ at Bagh¬ 
dad for the calling of soldiers and administrators.* This 'Abbasid 
institution was adopted, aod perhaps elaborated, in the principality 
of the Samanidae {regnahttnt a.p. 82^-999),^ which was the sue- 
cessor-state of the 'Abbasid Caliphate on its north-eastern marches, 
over against the Eurasian Steppe, These Siminid princes, who 
ruled at Balkh and Bokhara, were closer than the Caliphs at Bagh¬ 
dad to the source from which the raw material for a Turkish slave- 
staff was derived, and at the same time they bad a proponionately 
stronger incentive to train a pack of 'human watch-dogs' in order to 
protect their perilously exposed dominions from the depredations 
of their domesticated Turl^’ wild kinsmen. The Samani^' Turkish 
slaves were put through a long and minutely graduated probation 
which, for individuals who showed merit, became a cwrur hononm 
culminating in sn appointment to some responsible administrative 
office at, but not before, the age of thirty-five.^ 'Hits Turkish 
slave household was a factor both in the long preservation of 
the Samlnid rdgime and in Its ultimate extinction; for, while 
the greater part of the Slmlnid dominions was eventually over¬ 
run by the wild Turkish Nomads from the Steppe—the Saljuq 
Klin’s horde on the left bank of the Oxus and d)e Ilek Khan’s 
horde on the right bank—the House of Simau itself actually 

• MomrnMn. Tb.: A Hktm «/ itanr.' tiu Brtpiftus fi^m Cmv » CHocUtians 

EsaiUi trvulabon (LoaSon iSw, a «ol 7. 

> Plwivth. <¥ CtMnt, cb. sii. 
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received i» coup de grdce from one of its own slave administratora: 
Scbuktcgin.' 

In the interregnum which followed the extinction of the suc¬ 
cessor-states of the 'Abbasid Caliphate, we find slave-soldiers and 
slave-administrators not only reputing Sebuktegin's individual 
exploit of supplanting the dynasties in whose service they had been 
craned, but actually replacing these by slave-dynasties, in which 
the dominion passed from slave to slave instead of passing from 
father to son. In the thirteenth centuiy of the Christian Era, the 
new domain in Hindustan which had been conquered for the 
nascent Iranic Civilization by a series of Turkish soldiers of fortune, 
beginning with Sebuktegin, was ruled from Delhi by a sequence of 
‘Slave-Kings* 1206-87). A more celebrated instance 

of the same remarkable phenomenon was the Mamluk regime in 
Egypt- These Egyptian MamlQks, as their name implies,* were 
originally the slaves of others. Their makers and masters were 
Saladin and the heirs of his body, the dynasty of the Ayyubidae; 
but in A.D- 1250, at a critical moment in die life-and-death struggle 
of the nascent Arabic Civilization against the Crusaders, the AyyQ- 
bids’ Mamluks brushed the Ayyubids themselves aside and took 
the AyyObid slave-system over on their own account as their own 
slaves and own masters—perpetuating themselves, as before, by 
the purchase of fresh relays of slaves from abroad,* without resum¬ 
ing the normal human method of procreation. 

Behind the fafade of a puppet Caliphate—invested in a line of 
latter-day 'Abbaslds, to whom the MamlOks gave asylum in Cairo 
after the Mongo! sack of Baghdad, on the understanding that these 
august refugees should reign but should not govern*—the self- 
ovmed slave-household of die extinct AyyQbida ruled Egypt and 
Syria, and held the redoubtable Mongols in check at the line of the 
Euphrates, from a.d. 1250 to A.O. 151^17, when they met more 
than their match in the slave-household of the 'OsmanlJs. Yet the 
Ottoman conquest was not the end of the MamlQks; for although 
the strong slave armed had been overcome by a stronger than he, 
and had ^en conatrained to submit to a division of his spoiIs,s the 

* For dcBtUtM B4rtbeld. W.; /uMiwM, ind ed., tnni* 

]«tcd Saco English oAd r«vi««e br eh« auibor with tbe M«»unce of H. A. R. Gibb 
(LoBdon 199a, LuMc), pp. adt-A. 

* Mvnlca !• (be pMt pctioiple jMMire ot tho Artbk verb luiaMa, wbkh denoui the 
ownerehip of pf9f«ny. 

* Tbe Egrpiiu Mial^ node run of (heir lourte of npplr by xriaintMiunf • 
poHoal efiunte exib *e MoBgoi khuute of Qlp^lq and wSd) the iwitinte poerer of 
Veniec. Khana of Qipchio inade *lt«e nide upon tbt Caucaaian bighlaiMm and 
the Ruaeion ferew^weUen and tbo Euraiian Noreoda beyond the pale of the Kban’a 
own berda. The Venetiana wee the middlonen ei'ho conveyed cm mkIt oaptur^ 
alavea froo Tana tc DaieuRa. Thji elave*ttad< ww one of tbe meet loorative lineg of 
VaaoBao bveoen. 

* Portheee Cairene ’Abbaaidae, lee I. C (i) (S), voL i, p, 67, footnote 3, and pp. 7^1, 

above, tod FartX, bolow. r L«kc u. 31 - 3 - 
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'Osxnanli forbore to t&ke from the MamlCk the amour therein be 
trusted. Under the Ottoman regime in Egypt, the Mamluk corps 
was permitted to perpetuate its^, as before, by the same method 
of training and from the same sources of recniiCment; and, as the 
Ottoman power declined, the Mamluk power reassert^ itself. In 
iht eighteenth century of the Christian Era, the Ottoman Pasha of 
Egypt came to be virtually a s«tc prisoner of the MamlQks; and be 
reigned as the Padishah’s viceroy without having much more share 
in the government of Egypt chan the Cafrene 'Abbaslds had been 
allowed in their day. At the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, it seemed an open question whether the Ottoman heritage 
in Egypt would revert to the MamJQhs or fall to some Western 
Power; and although both these aitemstives were overruled, in the 
event, by the genius of Mehmed ’AU, this great Ottoman statesman 
had more ado to settle accounts with the MamlOks than to keep the 
British at arm’s length or to step into the shoes of the French. It 
needed sdl Mehmed 'All’s ability and energy and ruthlessness to 
exterminate this self'perpetuating slave-corps after it had kept 
itself alive on the alien soil of Egypt, by constant drafts of Eurasian 
and Caucasian man-power, for more than five hundred years; and 
even then the MamlQks died hard. The last stand which was made, 
after the massacre of a.d. i$ii, by a handful of survivors in the 
unexplored African hinterland of Egypt on the Upper Nile, was not 
the least impreasive demonstration of the singular vitality which this 
extraordinary Institution displayed Aom the beginning to the end. 

In discipline and organisation, however, the Mamluk slave- 
household which had supplanted the Ayyubid Dynasty in the 
dominion over Egypt, was far surpassed by the somewhat younger 
slave-household wluch the Ottoman Dynasty created as an instru¬ 
ment for the establishment and maintenance of its dominion over 
the Orthodox Christian World. To exercise dominion over the 
entire body social of an alien dviUration was evideacly the hardest 
task which a Nomad conqueror could sec himself; and this auda¬ 
cious enterprise called out, in ‘Osmin and hia successors down to 
Suleyman the Msgruheent, asupreme display of theNomad’saocial 
capacities. The Ottoman slave-househdd is the finest recorded 
specimen of the speciea and on that account the most illuminating 
example for our purpose.^ 

I Tfee wniteal stat* vtakh '>14 upos Onbodox Chriniui WwM by Utc 

^Onunlii bu. of couim, ia couaterpart in th« uAl»«rMl luie *bicb vu inv< 

MMd upon ih« Hiedu World, •ooio rwo c«ntdx(<s Uur. by th«TuDand*Mugb»U' ^be. 
fibo tbe 'Ocminlji, v«r« Tuf U of Komjdie aewetdema widi • vcoMr of Irvafe euliun: 
Wt bOM equiTtlirt «volied no more theA the rudimestt of en equhnlcst 

mpofoe. W< h«ve Men thel ibc MwniQka bed ches counmpuu. m ^ 

(hirteonth eeniury of (be ChrieUn En, m tbe Celhi 'SUve*Kint«'; and ie ths following 
centuiy oemin cootempttnnn. in Hindueua. eC the euly Ottomin empire'bu^den 
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Its general cberacter is conveyed in the foUowing passage from 
a brilliant study by an American scholar :* 

‘The Ottoman Ruling Institution included the Sultan and hb femily, 
the oflicere of hU household, the executiro officers of the Government, 
the standing anny of cavalry and in^ot^, and a la^e body of young 
men who were being educated foraecvicein thestaodingarmy, the court, 
and the Govemment. These men wielded the sword, the pen, and the 
aceptre. They conducted the whole of the government except the mere 
rendering of justice in matters that were controlled by the Sacred Law> 
and (hose limited functiona that were left in the hands of subject and 
foreign groups of non-Muslims, The most vital and characteristic 
features of tlM inatirution were, first, that its personnel consiaced, with 
few exceptions, of men bom of Christian parents^ or of the sons of such; 
and, second, that almost every member of the Institution came into it 
as the 5 ultan*a slave, and remained the Sultan's slave throughout life^ 
no matter to what hdght of wealth, power, and greatness he might 
attain.... 

•frpetr Itid tfae fountfsTMna ofsorBethinslilcc the Onomw tyiMiiL Fw <xSfnpIa 

*AU^d-Din (t 4 tnai 6 t is r««oraM t» h«v« se.dM sIava, titd 

FtfQi {ry A i9$i>an iSoiOm; and (hne Turkish alav«>houiebo{d» i» Hindusisn 
wen elsDontely tn*na sa 4 ernriu«d (see Laoe^Pook, Jmdid (Londoe 

1963. Pishsr UnwiA), pp. :47-8>. Tbemfter. however, in Hindutoe, Du skvo^wm 
reeoded into the beckawvnd; snJ in the iruiituiienj of the Timurid 'Mushsls', who 
uiusIIt sattbthhee iM unkofssl sate «f Hindu biinr?, tbe ibve-hcmMholJwu nei at 
all prominkrvt. indeed, the principal evidence fot che ezatence of this insiilution at the 
Muahal Coun ieibdirtet. li ii an unverShod infenacc from tb« uliblkhcd fact that, in 
th* cishtcenth earwr of the Christian Era, an ex*f«udBi«ry of ib« Mu(heU, theNewnSb 
of FenukhiMd, Munirrunid KJiln Benfiab, 1* known to have ^iMintained what was 
prMtieally a replies In minianire of tbe OReman syitem. Hiridu boys between the ages 
of seven and tharWen, aenw of (ben soni of Si/puta and Bfthmeni, srere aoued, boushi, 
or accepted ai chtl«t or slaves to tbe number cl 00s Or two huiwlred a year. They were 
taueht to read and write, and ware specialty rewarded when (be waa eompkted. 
Five himdred rbriar frore eighteen to twenty yean of a^e were mined sa a re^iseai of 
muaketeers. Prom araoeg the older eMas wt/e choaatt tbe officers of the household, 
geeerale of the amy, and deputy gooeeoon of provinces'. (Lybvee, A. H.: TVie ^oowir- 
mfnl ef tilt OlttmOM faipira m (he Tsee 0/ AdnMa (be SfefwmrfK (Cambridge. Mass. 
19131 Hanwrd University Praia), p. aSs. loUowiiu Imne. H,: "I he Bangaah Nswibe of 
Farrukhabed', in the yovnef «f oU AoftkSoofiy of % SyS. pp. seqo.) 

We ecem to catch a aiimpee of tha aama institutioo in (he univer^ Mte whien, in the 
Mvenieeotb eeatuty cd the Christian Sra, was impeoad upon tha mein body of (!» Far 
Eastern Society by the Manobua: c barbarian people who (it )$ true) weie not ffomads 
themeelw, but who were in geognphkai conact with (1 m eeKernnsoer hordes of (be 
Mongol Nomads end srere ceneinly rMponaive co Mongol eulcural influencea,as issbown 
by (h« Mancliu adoption and adaptstioci of tbe Mongol Teraion of ilw ^riae Alphabet. 
At tbe Manebo Court in Pcltiog, ‘it it ourioue and mtoeeetiag that the Ch!nea« officii 
referred to tbecnadvea, when received by (ha Emperor, as dCru (an official); it was the 
Manchu oAauli wbo used tbe (erm eu (e elrreV-tbue entphasiiing that (bey were 
r t grt ad u tha Grtieemr's pereooal or "p*rty~ followers’, (Baltimore, O.t Maminma 
Cra^t 9 f CaafiiH (New York (932, Moesulln), p. 7a.) 

* Lybyer, A. H.( The of tiks Oicemsn fa^e in tie Tmw nf .Sbin'ieon rhs 

Maimficani (Cambri^, Macs, loi], Harvard Unlverairy Preta). $«e also Miller, B.t 
ikyoai th* SMmt iVw; TAr Graita SarafOa of (New Heven 1931, Ysle 

Univerairy Preei), ch. iii, end ao artide by (he aaioe author on The Curriculam of the 
Palace School ef the TVfeisb Sulan* in hiaetianetd Pratnmian Volina (Prioeeton 
1933. UnivenityPrem), ebap, zki, 

s The EgyptiaB btarrdtkka. in thoii latter dave. were likewiie recruited rrttinly from 
^e children of Christian Mreets who wm sold into skverv or w«r* miricd away captive 
10 tbeif childhood. The OnbodoK Chriaiiaa peasantry of Tienacaueaiia. which was die 
principal aoureo of supply for the IsRcc-day Egyptian MscDiOks, wm alec one of the 
recruiiing grounds of tbe Ottoinao akv«>h«useheQl.’^J.T. 
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‘The royal fomily . . . may rightly be included in tbe alave-^mily 
[because] tbe mothera of the SiUcan’a children were slaves; die Sultan 
himself wu the son of a slave; and hJs daughters were married to men 
who, though they might be called vizier and pasha, wore the se titles at 
the Sultans pleasure, whereas they bore indelibly Che title of 0?/or dave. 
The Sultan’s sons, chough they might sit upon the ^rone, would be the 
consorts of none but slaves. L^ng before Sul^min’a time, the Sultans 
had practically ceased either to obtain brides of royal rank or to give tbe 
title of wife to the mothers of their children... .* 

'Perhaps no more daring eaperimenc has been tried on a large scale 
upon the ^e of the Earth than that embodied in the Ottoman Ruling 
Institution. Its neareat ideal anal^c is found in the Republic of Plato,* 
its nearest actual parallel In the MamlCk system of Egypt; but it was not 
restrained within the aristocratic Hellenic limitations of the hm, and 
it subdued and outlived the second. In the United States of America 
men have risen from the rude work of tbe backwoods to the Presidential 
chair, but they have done so by their own effort and not through tbe 
gradations of a system carefully organized to push them forward. Tire 
KomsQ Catholic Church can still train a peasant to beewne a pope, 
but it has never begun by choosing its candidates almost exclusively from 
Emilies which profess a hostile religion. The Ottoman system de¬ 
liberately took slaves snd made them ministers of state. It took boys 
from the sbeep-run and the plough-tail and made them courtiers and t^ 
husbands of princesses; it took young men whose ancestors had borne 
the Christian name for centuries, and made them rulers in the greatest of 

* la f*ci, the Onoman Pidiahiba bred tbeir childreo £fom weked ud etnsen female 
•kvea M their Nemed forbean on the Suppe had bred pediarae eeRle fnim aaJeei^ 
ateek. and ihcir inhude rewards their own human pma«Ay rtKmUed their anitudfl 
towarda (be younsliosa of (beir floeka and herd*. SuJun Mahmed II the Conqueror 
obtained 4 fetvi from the 'ulemi «C hit day in whleh it wu declered bwful—'in order 
to secure the peace of the World'—for i}>e Sultan'a sueceeeort on (he Otfomsn (hrone to 
have all (helrbrothen |mi to deoth. Sulcan Mebmed issued an ImperU qiitCa io wbi^ 
he made this precept juiaive instead of merely porninjve, asd his suceeasere duly 
earned out his tnacnieUsBS. Suhsc Mehmed'a condarenaison of tHa msioricy of his own 
m^e deacendaru to a pteruiute death by violence for the sole enme of l^ing luper- 
Auoiw has become famoua in our Western Wocld as 1 hyperbole e( inhuman baakvity; 
but we rsusi suppose that the great OBeuuo stateanan felt no more cocnpuaction m 
eondtsuiins his own eupcrfiueua eSspriritf to be smnsled than a MtniMch.c«mury 
Weetem bMrsemae fads when she CKidcmns hat pst cafa supar&uooa kitceoa to be 
drowned.—A J.T. 

* '?hio would have bean dalishted with the iraininz nf the Suhas's g r e a t family, 
tbousfa h^e nature would have revolted from its lowluieas of birth. Ke would bavo ap¬ 
proved of the life-lonz education, the equally cacafui trainirw of body and mind, the 
aepaieii«i into aoldlari and rulers (even ihou^ it was sot complete), the rditive freaom 
frem family ties, the syatent'a rigid eonircu of tbe tndivjdua], and. above all. of the 
tovamatcni by (be wi»e. Whether the feupdera of the Orroman lyatam wera aequainted 
with Plato will probably never be kitows. but they acem 10 haw come aa near to bia 
pUn u It ia pnaaible to con>a io a workable scheme. In eome praqtksl ways they even 
Improved upon Plato—as by evoidint (h« ufteertaiBiies of harodiry, by supplyioa a 
peracnal directing power, by ioaurtnr pcnaartence through a balance of lorcoa, and by 
makinj their system capable of vest unpedal rule.’ (I.yb^. op. oil., p. yt.) 

The Ottoman syaiem wes also Plstonie ia pklcifi^ out and trutiof women aa wall ea 
men. 'The Impenal haram partook of the dbarioterirtica of the schools of pages’ 
(Lybysr, op. eit., p. 7S); but. whik the mala artd fetaalo departments of the bouiebold 
werotraiDM.maMfumsifofidtr. on pajaUallifMS.Aer were kept rigidly separate. 'Before 
the middle ^ Che reign of Suleyman, 00 woman resided in (he aocira vase palace where 
the Sultan spent most of his time* (Lybyer, op. eit., p. tat).—A./.T. 
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Muhimmadin and solders and generals in invincible airoiea 
whose chief joy was to beat down the Cross and elevate the Crescent. It 
never aied its novices “Who was your ftiiber ?" or' ‘What do you know } ” 
or even “Can you speak our tongue 1 '’; but it studied their faces and their 
frames and said: "You shall fe a soldier and, if you show yourself 
worthy, a general", or " You ahall be a scholar and a goitleman and, if 
the ability lies in you, a governor and a prime minister". Grandly dis¬ 
regarding that fabric of fundamental customs which is called '^bumaQ 
nature", and those religious aod social prejudices which are thought to 
be abnost as deep as life itself, the Ottoman system took children for 
ever from parents, discouraged family cares among its members through 
their most active years, allowed them no certain hold on property, nve 
them no definite promise that their sons and daughters would prom by 
their success and sacrifice, raised and lowered them with no regard for 
ancestry or previous distinction, taugbt them a strange Law, ethics, and 
religion, and ever kept them conscious of a aword raised above their 
heads which might put an end at any moment to a briUianc career along 
a matchless path of human glory,’' 

It will be seen that the essence of the Ottoman system was the 
picking and training of 'human watch-dogs* to keep the Padishah's 
'human cattle* in order and his human neighbours at bay. To 
become an Ottoman public slave of the highest order was the most 
arduous and dangerous and important and magnificent profession 
that could be followed by any subject of the Ottoman Padishah. 
Yet an essential, as well as an astonishing, rule of Ottoman state- 
craft was that this profession should be reserved almost exclusively 
for persons who were infidel-bom*—without its mattering whether 
their infidel parents happened to be the Pldishlh*$ subjects or not— 
whereas the Padish|h*$ own Muslim co-religionists were ineligible 
o;e officio reUgiomSi even if they happened to be the sons of the 
Ottoman feudal landed gentry who were the Padisl^’s equals in 
the sight of God and his companions in arms and even in some 
sense his social peers. This provision is astonishing because it is 
an extreme denial of natural expectations to disqualify the members 
of a conquering community from bearing niJe;* but, given die 
ability to enforce this disquallficadon, as it actually was enforced 
during at least two centuries of Ottoman history {circa ad. 1365- 

* TIh only repikr excepitena v«ra the Moa «f jBVmbm of the sUve>boua«hobi who 
had riKfl to »ne the two hi^heat ctenei the elaae of adffiinictrttive odieiala or the 
deu e< iroo^ra ia the boweto l d eavalry. Thee« young mcfi me* Mi,alitT«, Muabo* 
b«t A, in tpite of the feet that ihdr fethere muit h«v« Seen Iniidel-boni kypothai, eiace 
ronverajon 10 lakm. aewellwiaijdel birth, wee required e/aeUve woneor the noceoe&ry 
«oe^fti«u ier enrolnieni in the fegulec army Or for appointmeat 10 an edminhRative 
ofliec. Netertheleee, the asm of public elevei of either of the two hirteni elauei were 
eliewed, by epeeiel privilrse, te foUow in their fethen' fooutepi. Tb'ie privilem, boV^ 
ever, did ngt extertd to the nm generation. The gresdeone of paahaa endeiplhJe, 
arxl the e«n« of public alavee of kmr rank, v«n diequeUfted for admisiiort into the 
riduhlh'e tleve household by bnne enfeofed emoos tbe Tree Myslim landed gentry. 

» TJm point it put focvibJy by Lybyer in «p. clt., p. 1 x 7 . 
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1565), its utiJicy is manifest. The Ottoman system of training a 
* human watch-dog’ made such severe demands upon human nature 
chat only an individual who had been tom out of hia own beredit* 
ary sodaJ environment, and had been introduced into the system 
as an isolated human atom, could be expected to submit to it. Now 
of all the human materiaJs at the Ottoman Padishah’s disposal, the 
least tractable were the children of his free Muslim feudatories with 
their pride of race and religion, their local connexions, and their 
family solidarity. The Ottoman Kdbhahs realized that, if once 
they were to admit this free-bom and free-minded element into 
their household, an acute conflict would arise berween the personnel 
and the system and that, in this trial of strength, it would not be the 
system that would prevail. Hence the ban upon the admission of 
free Muslims; and this drastic policy was justtfled by the sequel; 
for, when the free Muslims did at last force an entry into the house¬ 
hold, the system did break down. 

Until the time of that revoludonsry and disastrous innovation, 
which began in the last years of Suleymln’s reign,^ the Sultan’s 
slavc-houschoid was recruited—with tl\t exceptions already men¬ 
tioned—from infidel sources of supply. Recruits from beyond the 
Ottoman frontiers were obtained either by capture in war* or by 
purchase in the slave-maricet* or by gift of previous owners^ or fay 
voluntary enlistment.^ Recruits within the frontiers were obtained 
by the periodical levy of children by conscription. Through which- 

J 69, not* 3. 

* W* riivs wofki flom pau af two Wtsieni pritooeci of wki wbo w«rc piMtd 

through tKc OR0(n•^ and wbo tft«fwudA escAp«d to put th«ir e<pen«nc«4 oft 

tocora. ejno of tMM ii Iho Gcrntn. lohinn Schihberaot, woo wm tiken prieoocr io 
A.o. 1396 »i ihe lUtel< of Nic«p«li« at the esc of sixteen, «pcni six yeus u x slsve in the 
•erviee of Sulun BSyntd I, wxi Taken prisoner • saeoad time, toffetber «n(h biaOrtoBuo 
ro^ muter, by 'iSmur Ixnk n Arson io A.D. iam, ipem twenty*6v«yeus more •* a 
elsve in the lervke offienur. end fmAlly eueeeeded in mAkiog bJe eocaps ind finding hjs 
WAV bodtaoWeatem Cbnatccdoio. (German tett of Sehiltbenter'insrretive: TUMnsen 
iSistLiierarwchcr Veteinin Stuctsart; BrtglUb O'Aftslaties by Teifer, J, B.; Lomob 
1879, Hakluyt The te<ond Weatem pnaoner who baa left a retard of Kia 

eipcfieneae i* Giovanni Antonio Menavino, a Cenoeaewhosnsoptiired by the Bathery 
Coraain at the age of twelve, xboot the year IS^S' H« waa proenred by bio c^rora 
to BSyepd 11 , wu placed le the school n P*ge*< and made hie eocape in MtA during 
Tvelira l*a eepediuon aabtil (ami'll Sblh Safewi, (Mensvioo, G. A,: dr 

CetWii * Viu dr TWmi (Florence roS)) 

> The Ottoman slae^merkrt was Kept supplied by ewe aeta of prefeatienal alaee* 
raidera: tb« Barbiry Coraain (OBeman coloniats in TuaJa and Alfiera), who raided the 
III coain of W’eaurw Europe by abip; and the Krim Tataia (a remnanc of the 
horde of Qipehfta, which had aurvrved under an Ottoman proteetoran), who raided dia 
ateppe-eceata of Muscovy and Poland on hotaebult. Rycaut (in op. dt. p. 8)) 
esemstea the everase annual impoK of alavea frora Kricn Tacarv to CenatancnMle at 
to.eoo head. The Tatara and the Algecwaa ous^ ^ dasicd by our anthropofogiita 
aeaong 'the hishtr huniere’. 

* e.g. by gift of the Barbery Coraeira (Ryceut, op. <it. h'fra. p. 1$). Tbii wai bow 
Merwvino waa acquir^ by Blyesid 11. <S^ roomote >. above.) 

* Tbe fourth or the four regimcntB of Orronven houaehold cavalry, i.e. the CburebI 
Cthe Wetentera’), net recruited entirely from nen«Onoman, Mb Mutlim eivd 
Oiritcian, The career of a leiMgade in the Uitoman aennee Temuned anraeiiee to 
Wetirm Chrietlaiu unul aa late w (he turn of tbe eighteenth and oioeieenth centunea 
of the Chnrtian Era, 
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ever of these charmcls the recruit made his entry into the PldishSh*s 
slave-household, and whatever the age at which he was received, he 
was put through a long and elaborate and strenuous course of train¬ 
ing before he was gazetted to a post in the Ottoman public service.' 
The leading features of this Ottoman public educational^em 
were a minute and constant supervision by the responsible om«rs;* 
a perpetual selection and specialization at every stage and astimu- 
latioD of the candidates by the administration of strongest 
possible incentives, both negative and positive. Tbc discipline was 
meticulous and the punishments, though not unregulated, were 
savage,^ while on tbc other hand there was a deliberate and un¬ 
ceasing app^ to ambition. Every boy who entered the Ottoman 
PSdishah’s slave-household was—and was no doubt aware that he 
was—a potential Grand Vizier; and his prospe^ depended on his 
prowess, in competition with his contemporaries, in the course of 
his training.* At each stage, he had the possibility of qu^ifying for 
a higher category of service; and success meant an immediate 
increase of pay (for these Ottoman slave-apprentices were paid 
from the outset),* as well as a greater chance, in the future, of 
climbing to the top of the tree. , , 

The method and spirit of the Ottoman educational system m its 
heyd^ are vividly portrayed in the following appreciation by 
a first-hand observer, the Flemish scholar and diplomat Ogicr Ghi- 
selin dc Busbecq, who was resident in the Ottoman Empire, as 
ambassador to Suleyman the Magnificent from the Hapsburg Court 
at Vienna, during the years 

'Every year the Turkish severe^ sends commissioners into different 

< The umI frr ovt ef the educetwn«l,sr**«A ^ being eppeinlcd to ■ 

militerr or edxaaoimnve po*i letoii to 1 mv« been 35 in ell gndu. 

* BMSt, op. eit. infra, p. * 5 ; Lybyef, op. at., pp. 7 i-s. * ^bjer, op. eu., p. Sj. 

1 S«* the Quotadone frwn ontiAel euibonoee le op. <iL. pp. 

u tberotemeee on pp. 77-a. See iboRyoavt, op. PP.- * «, end d ObaKn, 

op. ciL ^ra, p. aoj. ,, * 5 ’iv.®' "** 

* Lybw <m.dt.,Bp.76-7and S^. Se«farther table of ^Differonael Allowiooee 
of Pa^ 8 of Palaco S^ecl* in Miller, 'IV Currieulum of tbe Psieeo Sohoor, oppoute 

^ t'Biiibeoa’e eboe-ratiene oa Ottociven effein tre eonabted In fourletten wrimo borne, 
dynf hu ^piomade miiuoa in the Near Eaai, to a fcieod in Weetem Chnetendotn^ 
Nchoha HiAtsih. in • eubeeqtKni MOipblet entitled fwioewew, nu dr /te 

Mira Ti 9 t^ MtilaWo Ctafimm. Thete Ave popen are ill pnnwd in A. Crutenu 
9uo« firum {Uyden 1679, Ebe*ir). Suebcoq obeerved tbe Ottonw 
St«mbJuk befeie ic peeeed in senith. X ceotuiv Icear, when the eyMem *aa Mil 
outwirdn ifitaot Imii «a* veipns m^ardi Itt fell, it wii ebeerred e^in by inotbcr 
Weettnt di^ooetist of edual acumen, tbe Eciflishmu Sir Paul Breaut, who eerred^in 
the Levant Ant ei Smikh Consul at Smynu and afterwardi as Seermrr of ^ Bnriiib 
SfnbMBT et CoMWUoople. Hbs obsemtioBS are recorded In The Prtuta Statt of utt 
OiMua (Loodon Surkey end Btobk). Heetawe (p.40) thei his infermstien 

itts been aken ‘train the meuib of one wbo bod spent nineteeo jeen in the eeheob of 
the ^rsclio'. eod in sretbet (P. > 5*1 be eiiee ‘one Aibertue Bobovius. e Poloiuan 

b7 oatioQ, bw educated in tbc Sei^ io end loetntcted in all the Iraminr of the Turkish 
linmura (traoi whom 1 freely eonfeu to have ra o oi eed many of my ebeeivetlo'u^Tbui 
Ryttut h M rood infermena, apart from vhet he eaw himeelf. Finally, the Ottoman 
ayitetD was obeerv^, srhao it in tuios. bvi before tbe rubble bed boo rotneved to 
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provioce# who levy one in every three or four of ihe boys of Chriitiaa 
parentage.' 

•These boys are brought in droves to Constantinople; and there those 
of more gwtiemanly appearance, and those who show signs of greater 
innate ability, are allocate to the domestic sendee of the sovereign him¬ 
self or the pashas or other high officisla^ 

^ The rest are taken to a place where a great crowd of men of every 
condition, especially countryfolk, is gathered in waiting; and these apply 
to the official in charge for any boys who strike their fancy. The official 
bands over the boy to the applicant on payment of a gold piece, after 
entering in the public records the boy’s oaoie, birthplace, social status, 
and age, as well as any permanent physical marks of identiry. Upon 
fulAlment of these fomalitjes, the recipient of the boy—be he country¬ 
man or townsman—is at liberty to xake the boy away with him aooaa 
the sea to Asia or wherever he likes, according to bis place of domicile, 
in order to break him in there as a slave by aieady hard lal^ar. Tlie boy 
receivea rations of bread and water, with an occasional seasoning of 
porridge or fruit or ^'^tables. and he issupplied with sufHci»tclodung to 
protect him against the inclemency of the weather. He is instructed 
in the practice and the tenets of the Muhammadan religion. ^I^us the 
boy grows up a stranger to luxuiy, and with no parents to spoil him, 
until he becomes a strong man capable of standing any eurtlon.^ 

•Then, when the Government requires the young man’s services, it 
demands him back from the private master who has had him on dep os it, 
and transfers hhn to the oulliacy semca; and this is the aemlnaiy from 


dMt tb« SKMod for • iMw wiill fttmeture, Vy l^dw Moundtet d'O^M^a, • 
cue ban i^d brought up ie Tu/key, Hi< survey ef ttie cieil isninuMns of tbe Oemnen 
Empire bt his 4 ey »)ll be fvuM in ue seveoU voIuom et hb TUNsds CMra/ Se TExpere 
OrMXde (Perb tySS-1814,7 vobj. See fisrifacf the sdnunble de*«ripOve tnbliognpby 
•a Lybyar, op. ek.. pp. 90^30. The (ere of i traclse 00 the Senglio School Iren the 
hand of Boh^w buDseu has been discovered by Hiss Miikr (m« Mdler, T^e Ora^ 
Srreflia. p. 4S}. 

* Accuelty, this levy ^called dnvuAmr or *rola(ion') was caeds oaco b every four or 

five yew (or ae aherter loremis wbe' the PidiaUb's alcve*lMiswboid was depleted by 
bMiy miina^ aseushiee). Out of s total determiacd 00 each ousba by the Central 
Covemnmt, a quota wsi ievred 00 etch dbtriot. The oomoBssioners wm picked ibe 
obUdren reviewed (he boys of b«(wees is and so years of ase, as shown 00 (he parish 
prMstt' bepdamal reaisKrs (Lybya^ op. cat., pp. ConCetr^ttry Christian evi¬ 

dence Sbo*^ (bat psr«n(s wece net ameys wnwil(ag co tee tbeirohodran tsken; s&d (here 
wart iostaeesa of Muslim parenta evadii^ (he disqualiSeatioA to which tbcir own 
ehUdree were subject by bribiog (heix Cbststiin neig&boun to eachaim ohildreB sur¬ 
reptitiously (Op. 0 <t., pp. 93-$). The uie of violeDce was rare; and cbe forcible con- 
venion of tbe Cbristiao conacriot children, theugh it did ocour, was doC countansecod 
by tbe Onsman auiboiiecs (d'Obeoon, op. at., pp. jab-?). Forcible eorivenion was. 
indeed, uaueDy euperduoua, (or the eoetbinod effect of eegreiatioo, education, and 
amhuioe would lead almost all Christian boya who entered the ajeteate embtaea Islam 
volunurcly before their tne arrived lor peasinf out sAd anterins tbe public aerdee. 
(See Lybyet, op, eit., pp. 66 - 8 .)—A.J.T. 

• Tno further education of this erfm de la e’fmt. whkh was thus tkimrsed on and 
let apart at the outset, is described below (a«e (he present quotaiioB.soveoih psrajrapb 
on pp. 30-40).—A.J.T. 

I Tha common run of conscript chiMrofi, who were out to ba brought up by 
fester •ms I tars in this oftf, wm called 'j4rin>efWew alien boys’). Foe (heir trauuns 
aec further Lybyer. op. cit. , pp. 79-83, and Rycii.rt, op. <it., Bk. I. ch. a. The rural toscer- 
falbera scod toliave ooeti uiusUyntemben o( ihc &ec Muslim feudal landed genny ar^d 
bot eimpto peasants (as Busboeo’a detcripdoo seerns rather to imply ihei they wrre).— 
A.J.T. 
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wbicb drafts ue taken to make good the wastage in the ranks of the 
Janusaries.* 

*Upon enrolment in the Janissaries, the cadet’s pay starts at about a 
ducat and a balf^r nenwm—a remuneration which is considered quite 
enough for a solder who has yet co learn his trade. But, to insure that 
he is properly fed, he receives rations gratis from the mess of the platoon 
to which he is posted, on condJdoo that he re-pays tile platoon in 
6CuUioo’a*wock and other fatigue duty. lo return, the best master of 
acres in the platoon gives the cadet military instructioa and teaches him, 
by dally practice, the science of handling his weapons. Thus the cadet 
acquires physical stnogth and endurance and profeasiofial skill; but he 
la still his messmates' inferior in rank and pay; and his sole hope of 
attaining equally with them Ues iQ his own prowess: that is to say, if, in 
his hrst experience of active service, he gives a suffidentiy good account 
of himself to be discharged from his probation sod to be put on a par 
with the fuU'blown Janisssjies in rank and pay. The hope of tills reward 
scimuUtes many cadets co perform numerous feats of distinguished 
valour and to vie with the veterans in giving proof of tbeir courage; and 
so they win the higher pay, which rises, for Janissaries, to a maximum 
of eight ducats per mensm.* If, however, a Janissaty qualiAes, through 


•lUMiry dta not toiiov immcduiety upon thair reeiU te Coosundneple. . >. 

ensin ei w«te thervupoo lelectod fer urvke, n in tb« PadkhIX’t 

M firdontra wkd in ocher menial neiwailicwy capocide* (with • pooeibllity 
M nuBf (hereene, hy merit, to the leuer admuuilntivo pmq in the Pakce) 'lire re- 
majoder «erc either dn(t«d temporerQy iwo the Nevr or were bird out the Govern* 
ri^t to priveic eonUctere to perfonn bird urbea libetir (m de$»ibd by Busbeco in 
M n«*t pumoh). It wee fcom tbeo* two Uner •ub><aiesori«e of 'Aiem.oihUfu ftet 
«e re«rtiia for tbeJeaiMerm were eveniuiUy taken. In tbie ketprabeaeoary enie the 
« eempeniee (edo/er or ‘ehembere^: end in ee^ comoeay 
provided t«r teechiog eny member, who wieKd to kero, to re«fS 

wnte (d ObMBn, «p. crt., p. jm)— kg.t. 

. * .Tl“ ■ profeMionel peld eBoda* eorp* of lexoo reaulu infinirv-- 

diMiplioe^ dnJJed, UQi/Qiw*<l(in luufermi of blue efttb, without umour), end epup^ 
Mth In other worde, they reeembled the infimry of Weewm ^bcirtandw^ 

•tc^ to be, in tbe eighuenth ccnturyi but they were ae different from, end in every 
lofentry of the ekteentb eontwy thet dey moved en 
^igtM Weeeem obee^eroftherefe, tuoh eafiiubecq «a,to e/tonuhmStend 2« 
whole pime of Buabeeo*. SxJamoHe. fmn wSicb tbe pww hS ouoSTi 
wee to i^ueo the aoveeeisne of Weetera Chrieteodom to »ave tbema^vee end 
«>eirp«^ ^ ^ OtMnen penJ by rewins ifoopi of their ovm on thU Oteemao 

troop# toeiaoemh-century Weatem eyee eome* 
« »£ «f Sulermift deblana throu|h tbe scrMte of ConitSiS>op(« 

« heed « 6-Wp* in ijiv (in Utter IH: Bhevit edition. 

22m ■ ^column e> Jana^ee.few ofwhom earried e^^iaiS 

them out ca the ileve^force of eUve. 
?e*t et. there wee no eenvaiEanoe Ofexecgentfcnin Kir 

*i!*J ^ meeeei eoimcut^ en erw or eompeny A ed^ool^ 
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good conduct and di8t3n|ui$hed service, for promoden, he ii either 
given an officer's commiawon in his own corps or is enroUed in the house¬ 
hold cavalry called Stpihls.' 

*The residue of the boys abo^-e•ment^oacd are kept in Constantinople 
and arc employed in labour of various kinds. For instance, you may 
often see a couple of hundred or three hundred of them clearing a site, 
removing rubble, and transporting stones or timber or other heavy 
weights. None is allowed to live in idleness, and none receives his sub> 
aistencegrarw. These likewise, upon reaching maturity, are transferred 
into the land or na^’al forces.^ 

'As for those who are selected^ for the personal service of the sovereign 
at court, these generally end up as men of mark, and are appointed to 
the highest poets of public responsibility, according to their individual 
fortunes or characters.* From these are chosen the senior officers of 


ThecorT«m'MO"vi)ea«d inminrways. ThaPSdiOah hfma<lf, from Suleymia's time 
onwards, wu enrolled in a laniuacy oria tnd drew lantauty'a p»y (d'Ohs«on, oo. eii., 
9. as 4 . Compete the limiW pnetiee of modem Weotem lovereigA}, who likewlec 
fUtter their troops ht wuiinjt thdr ovim uniform end heldina honenry nnk in their 
own service). If t JenioM^ were condemned to mffer eapital pueishnent, tiU leotence 
could not b< «K«cut«d until ihc edprit hsd been erpelled from the etm. end this eould 
not be done wichoMt the corps’ conicni. (Cootpin the srailtc uinfese of tbe Mse^ 
denien cibten smty in iheiimeofAJexersderthe Creet.) When* CeloiwI.imCblcf<^th« 
Jsnisssries (yenicheri Ashosy) died, his preperry eseheeted, r>et (bke (fee propeny of idl 
other bfgb offkiele) to the Crowb. but to the resimenai eheet {Ryetut. on. Cit, p, 193). 
By Rycbut's time, the Corps bsti sequired corpente escites in AjismIis: lad 
ofMww dsatined for enrolment in the Jinlusticj were sent to these escirct for the first 
iniB« tnining (Ryesut. op. cSt.. p. ipt). insteid of bei^ put out to service with 
privste £oiter>mMters, m they were io Busbseq’s day.—A.).T 7 

' Theee ’SipShu ei the Forte' (is distinct from tbe ordmiry Sipibis, who wee s 
tenitorisi mounted militia ol free feudal Und^hpldets) were the ridisblb’* profeeiional 
paid household cavalry. Of tbe four resimerU of which this regulsc esvilry foreo was 
composed, the fourth. caUsd the Ghurebi or 'Weftemen' fsoe footoete ^ on p. jj, 
above), was a foroign lefiPi>> The rest wck rccruhad portly from JenSasaries who hed 
eoms^ prornMion and pordy from ImpeiUl Pacra (s«« bdow). Troopers recruited 
from the Utter soorco were mea of litorery oduai(oA (Rycaut, op. di,, p, 184).—A J.T. 

* As noted above {in foetnota r, on p. 3S), this was a tugc whieh all 

inclwdina thoee eventually drafted into the jannsanes—had to passthrough upon tbeir 
recall BConatontif>op]< from the I ruarioT of Anatolia, with the •oJeereept'onefihoac who 
ways appointed atihisauet ton)eniilnon>miliBirypoan in the Palace aervice.—A. h T. 

* i.c. selected at the outset, upon the Ant arrival of the coMeript children at Con> 
eanprwple, a^en the remainder were put out into private service whb fostet>mMtcn 
in ihs Ansuliart ceuntrysida to be brought up as 'Ajf^ogbfav. —A.J.T, 

e These bo/e, who were sdaoted &om tha outset to be Imperiai Piges, were called 
fch-^iUoni ('ffiterkr Boys’, i.c. bora admitted to the Fedish^’s privy sorrke) In dia> 
tjflctiM from tha '.^■••sgUmr CAlian Bn/t’). They were an Airs—numbering not 
more than S.000 in all at anygivanmoinmi. while ihere were perhepe as nsaoy M aoAoo 
'/^sm^h/aas. it waa on tna oudity of the /{h^ogUsas that tbe par&rmanee of tba 
Ottoman rove is /ms ulcimately depended, and ihn« Imperial Fages wera given a 
apecia! education chmughauL Vibian the ‘A/sw'SsWmi were drafted off to theu' Aesrrr* 
maatara la Arwidia. the M-tgUem were placed in one or other of three roaidcntial 
sehools (one in ^mboul, one in GaUta. and one in Adnanopk^, wMch were the 6rtt rung 
in an educational ladder of four grades. The three hisher grades were represented by 
six Mils, culminatisg 10 the Hall of the Imperial Bedchamber (AMr Odo), which were 
all situate within the praoincts of the Rmglio; and here tha frA.tfiWsiu received anedii* 
cation which was both liberal and prafesatorwl and both intensive and mafiy<aided. They 
were Arstaducatad in Arabic and nraian literature.aM afterwards in aihleiieai^^liiarv 
aeeemplishmanH. They slao had to learn some handivaft-^n eJement m all Ottoman 
higher aducatkr, including that of the Pfidiahih himself (Suleymin the Magninoent, 
anikiparing the precepuoi Mr. Gandhi.ii repotted to have devoted a ostiain iime every 
day to working at his handicraft: Lybyer.op. eit.. p. Pdi cp. Withers, R.t Dttfnp^ </ 
pfrs Grand SiflUr't CeurffLoodon >650. Martin and RkII^), p. 78; and Milier, 7 ns Gra«d 
pp. and Tha Curriculum of tha Palace School', pp. Jpy-S). Tha Ambio 
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the J&nisaiies, the admirals of the fleet, the beplerbeya and—at the top 
of the tree—(he Vizier Paabaa.' To these, again, the sovereign's own 
daughters are given in marri^. 

T think I have now sufficiently eluddated the cri^, selecdon, djs« 
dpline and education of this Turkish soldiery which naa made itself so 
grtsdyfeared the whole World over. At the same time, 1 will not deny that 
there are other avenues of entry into the Turkish military service, though 
the system which 1 have described is the most usual way. For the Turks 
do occasionally also make recruits of the boys or young men whom they 
take prisoners lo raids or in regular wai^re against Western Christendom. 

■Ad Penisn )i(ecinr eduaiton Miraa^dcd (o tb« MnWtnpeno’ Wuten edwedm is 
th« Greek L«tjn huiuaiUee. . 

Byeigt, bovew, rom (iB Op. iSU. p. sa)tlkKtbe/cA*<vMefU curneuluminduded no 
Aitbem«tic» Or pbr^ol or t*«fi*pby' Mersevar, prinuna wit icui naorauilr 

forb^deA in Turn; la Bycwi’e dij—omboui t^mpum of m«Atkl rigidity. 

Omnphr wM c«miab • •CMoee of which the tweemeo uid sdminu of the 
imo Ernp^ rvmkined tbreoiUr i^nenM. There it » leso''^ an Onetua edminl 
who WM Mot oat with emit to eopture M«lti And who reruRwd ro Coneuaiinople, 
^tcf onjitina round the Meditcmncea for mkny weohi. to report jwf’ (There 

ie M Mtla*), Anio. in the fTtot RuM^Turkuh W«t «f <768-74. *hao the Ottoman 
Oorem gm w received iimllifenee from fiwdly Powere in Wcitera Burepe thit the 
ftoaeiena were Snins out e fieet in the Belbe for tervice 10 the Mediternaeen, (her ere 
aeU to bare ianored the wemins in the belief that the {Iel6e eitd the Mednerrenean were 
not enonoetM wid^ eech other oy any tbreush-wateewiyl—A. J. T. 

I Ineancee of who •eentuafiv diwinauitbed therae^eea ^ rums ^ the 

bcrfa^ offices of state ere acted in Jorgt, N.: GueHetiM drr TSrAei (^tbe toe8-i3> 
PerthM, 5 vole.), eepeclsUy In vehme ii, pp. 199 ee<tq. Fee etasaple. UehmOd Peehe. 
who wee Grtfid Visier itt a . d . «im eaem in wee the eon of • Greek 

Ather e Serbien mother. He Md Men eapnired by ^Oenunli raider* in ehildhoed 

B orfi, op. cii., *el. >i, p. eoo). UewU Xhetrer^whe rose to the hjjrhejt Onomeo potes 
the laCimie k^) career u 9Sdi of ConaterttiAople end Grind Mirfti in tbe lel^ of 
Sulieo Mehmcd (1 the Cortmierer, wie of Creek parenas* (ep. vol. ii. p. lei). 
KhuiTvm (celled ^ Ftwake 'Le RetM* end ^ Fnnkuh poOente ^Roulme'), who wee 
Sulertrdo** fivouns tleve'coneubirte ertd who eo won the FtdishSh'e heart thet he 
broke the long.«cubliihcd rule of tbe dynuty by nuUna her fue lepelly wedded wife, 
wet a Ritteiin slH wbo bod been eiprured on 1 sleve^nid by the Tetsn of Kiun, eoid 
to tbe ^rte. end eduatad it) the (e^e aaction of the FidieUh’i ikva.heuiaheld (op, 
cat., eel, ii, p. 34s)< Ibribim of Pars*, who wu Grand Vmer in A.t>. isi7*36 , wm rna 
eon of eo Albenien pcesent (on whom be efterwarda conferred a Ko^Ht Pt Crovinciel 
Sovewonhip). Ibribte bad been emlered at the capture of $aoti Maura, aaioeted For 
Oft Irft ttVm. and broulbt up at Mlnyaa with Suleymln before the Iwter canae to the 
tiraa (ep. at. tel. n. pp. 947^1: Mumfl of Cimro, who •■* eecond viaier under 
Ihrahhn a^ wm also Sulten SuIepaSn** brochaNinUiw, wu a Serb who bed been 
bOwi a Venetian eubjaet (ep. eit., rol. u, Pp. a4^$o). AyM of Kbimim, who wee third 
viaiar under IbrShlm, wu the Mn of a Cufrw peesant.wonun. While he had haeome 
a vuier at ConrtaoMople. h)* mother bod become e nun ec Avlone, and AyM UMd 10 
rmit an artnujw to bitf there (op. cii., vol. ii, p. Jso). Ruetem, who was Ibiihim'e luo* 
eeaaer In tbe Grind Vhienta and who j a w mo >n eearriaee Mibrmih, Suleynln** 
doochcar by Khufttm, wu a Serb (op. ail., vol. ii, p. 350); and Mehmed Ssk^lO (Soho, 
levfe), wbo wm Grind Vsierattheoioie of eukymin'o rafn end the opaainsof Sehm II ’» 
reifn for fifteen yun wichout a braab. had aiarted life aa an acolyte in a Serbian church. 
One ef Mabmaa'* acts ea Gnnd Viiicr was to reetore tbe 'lutecepbaly' of the Serbian 
Ortbodei Church and to iniial one of hi* own reletina called Makanoa, who bad re* 
aamod ao Orthodox eetlasiaatk, in the raauieitated Serbian Peiriorcbeie of ipek (Pad) 
(op. cit., vol. ii i, p. 167: and Temperiey, K. W. V.; Hutory «/ Ser^ {London rpt;, Bell), 
pp. I sj-4 Tbs date of Saksno’e reatoreuop of the 'autoeaphiJou*' Srrbieo Pitnarcbate 
•t Ip«k wei A.D. 2 $57). Cou&tinc in Mehmed Peihe SdkfiUO, wbo waa •till 10 office when 
Sulaymdn died, end Mehmed ruha PiH, whun Suleymin had (ound ia office et hit 
Kceainn. the Grand Viuerate was occupiad by nioa diflarant peraone m Suleymln’s 
rtlen, wlm te rw ta ef office which atneunted in the co aucy*twe yean. AjI nirK, 

wi4 the ule eae^hon of hfehmad Piri. wan mah of infidel nrth wbo hid pawed 
(breush the ilava*bouaelwld (Lybyar, op. eir., e, 187). For tba Dalmaiiea Slav *Ali, 
wbo WM Grind Vuiaria A.P. ijei-s. berween the Gn^ Viaentee of hu fellow*Serbe 
Ruirem and Mebowd SSkSUo, see fiuibee^* TWkftA l^tiuri, famm. —AJ.T. 
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* These pnsoners are immured for years on end in the cfouter>Iike 
palaces which they call sert^s. When, in thie con6Dement, they are 

{ adged to have Ic«t all memory of» and all feeling for, th^ Westers 
lomeUnd and civilizatiox)} and to have made auiheieot progress In the 
practice of Arabic letters and Turhlah arms under eunuch instrvcton, 
they are eventually let out of their pdaoA'hoiM by their Ottoman 
mascersi and are appointed to the branches of the mmtary service Sot 
which they appear best fitted. Recruits are also taken from among the 
slaves acquir^—in war or otherwi s e by the Pashas and other Imperial 
Grandees. At the same time* no prospective recruit from any of these 
categories is ever accepted without definite scrutiny and consideration. 
In every single ease ^ere is a prelimiiury uivestigadon into the candi¬ 
date’s physique and character, to make sure of & bdog equal to the 
position aasigned to him. 

*Jn tViia coonexion, I have found myself again and again struck with 
wonder at the sheer power of the Turkish system of discipline and edum* 
tion, when I have seen men who in our world bsd be^ despised and 
r^cted making such progress in a few years in the Turbsh environment 
tlut they were not only able to acquit themselves uncommonly well as 
common soldiers but were consider^ worthy, in the unanimous opinion 
of the Turks, of being entrusted with the duty of serving as military 
instructors to others. 

Tl has sometimes happened that, when I have been utting, for recrea¬ 
tion, at my window and looking out upon the public thoroughfare, 
Turks, sitting at my elbow, have poinced out to me passervby who (they 
have t^d me) have been put in charge of the training of recruits on 
account of their own eapemicss In aims. I have then aaked wbst these 
men’s nationality was—unagiAing to myself that champions who enj oyed 
such a reputation as masters ca arms among the ’Osmanlis must be 
Khu^sinis or BalkbTs or Uzbegs or something of the kind (nasob quos 
PertAos mi Batiruttios out Massagtuu). Then I have been told that 
this one was a Hunganan, that one a Croat, the third a German. At 
I have been much surprised; but I have imagined to myself that 
this outstanding proficiency in aims must have the consequence 
of previous practice in the use of Western arms at home, and that these 
men must have been of noble birth and have received a Lberal education 
and have seen military service (beh)re cheir capture], So I have pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire from my Turkish informants whether they knew what 
station to life these men had occupied at home and what career they had 
followed. My Turkish friends have then searched their memories and told 
me that now they remembered: this one (they have said) would tell you 
that be had been, may be, a cook's son, the second a novice iit a monaat^, 
the third a publican’s bar-tender. They had been captured in war-time 
or in time of truce, had been brought to Constantinople with other prize 
of war, and had thus entered the household of this or that Pasha. 

'At this point, I have become more surprised than ever, and have 
asked bov on earth it could happen that they should rum into such 
doughty warriors. Then my Turkish friends have explained that the 
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iT)»ster$ into whoM ^tsession the$e prisoners bad passed retained in 
their piJices distinguished men wbo were masters of arms and who were 
equipped with a profound experience and knowledge of the mUitary 
art. To these masters the prisoners were handed over for instruction 
(if the masteis judged, by their intuition of the prisoners’ physique and 
character, that they were worth the trouble); and, under thia tutelage, 
the men had made such rapid progress that they had outstripped all 
their conteroporaries and bad given good earnest of their own future 
prowess. There bad followed campaigns in which they had done yeo¬ 
man service and bad brought bade a reputation for distinguished vaJour 
on the unanimous testimony of their comrades in arms. Hence the 
positions of high authority to which they had attained. 

'V^en I have heard this explanation, I have been cut to the heart by 
the diought of the great gulf that lies between this Turkish practice and 
our Western way m dnng things. And 1 have envied the Turks this 
system of theirs. It is always the way of the Turks, whenever they come 
into possession of a man ^ uncommonly good parts, to rejoice and be 
exce^ing glad, as though they had found a pearl of great price. And, 
in bringing out all that there is in him, they leave nothing undone that 
labour and thought can do—eapedally where they recognise military 
aptitude. Our \S^tem way is different indeed I In the West, if we come 
into possession of a good dog or hawk or horse, we are delighted, and 
we spare nothing in our efforts to bring the creature to the highest per- 
feciion of which its kind is capable. In the case of a man, however— 
supposing that we happen to come upon a man of aignal endowments— 
we do not take anything like the same pains, and we do not consider that 
his education is particularly oui business. So we Westerners obtain 
many sorts of pleasure and service from a well-brokcn-ln horse, dog and 
hawk, while ^ Turks obtain from a man whose character has been 
cultivated by education {ex koviine hems merihug irtfomato) the vastly 
greater rerom that b afforded by the vast superiority and pre-eminence 
of Human Nature over the rest of the Animal I^n^om.'' 

1110 Hoe fhiits which were the product of this wonderful system 
of human cultivation are depicted by Busbccq himself in a passage 
in the first of his four Turkish Letters, in whi^ he is describing lus 
visit to Sultan Suleyman’s camp at Amasiyeh in a . d . 1555 i 

'The Sultan’s head-quarters were crowded by numerous attendants, 
including many high ofiidals. All the Cavalry of the Guard ivere there 
—the Sipfthis, the Churebi, the Ulufojrs^and a laige number of Janis¬ 
saries, In all that great assembly, no single man owed his dignity to 
anything but his personal merits and braveiy; no one is distinguished 
from the rest by bi$ birth; and honour is paid to each man according to 
the nature of the duty and offices which he discharges. Thus there Is 
no strqggle for precedence, every man havingbis place assigned co him 
in virtue pf the function which he performs, ^e sultan himself assigns 

p" dve 4 * ?e Milhifi eenen Turesm insiieuends Con- 

sbuis. la A. GiiloHi Omme fu«e {Leydto 1653, EtMvir), pp. 432-9, 
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to all thdr duties and offices, and in doing ao pays so atteetjon to wealth 
or the ^pty claims of rank, and* takes no account of any bfluence or 
popularity which a candidate may possess; be only considera meric, and 
scrutinise* the character, natural alwli^, and disposition of each. Thus 
each man is rewarded according to his deserts, and offices are filled by 
men capable of perforroing them. In Turkey every mao has it in hi 
power to make what he will of the position into vrtiii he is bora and 
of his fortune in life. Those who hold the Iiighest posts under the Sultan 
are very often the sons of shepherds and herdsmen, and, so ftr from 
being a^amed of their birth, they make it a subject of boasdne, and the 
less they owe to their fbreftithers and to the accident of birth the greater 
is tbe pride which they feel- They do not consider that good qualities 
can be conferred by birth or handed down by inheritance, but regard 
them partly as the gift of Heaven and partly as the product of good 
training and constant teal and aeaJ. Just as ^ e y consider that an apti¬ 
tude for the arts, such as music or inathematfea or geometry, is not 
transmitted to a soo and heir, so they bold that character is not here¬ 
ditary, and that a aon does not necessarily resemble his father, but {that] 
his qualities are divinely infused into his bodily frame. Thus, among 
the Turks, dignities, ofHcSa, and administrative posts are the rewards c? 
ability and meric; those who are dishonest, lazy and slothful never attain 
to diatiacson, but remain In obscurity and contempt. This is why the 
Turks succeed in all that they attempt and are a dominating race and 
daily extend the bounds of thrix rule. Our method » very dlfieteai; 
there is no room for merit, but everything depends on birth, considera¬ 
tions of which alone open the way to high official position. On 
subject 1 shall perhaps say more in another place, and you must regard 
these remarks as Intended for your eais only. 

*Now come with me and cast your eye over the immense crowd of 
turbaned heads.... What struck me as paracularly praiseworthy in that 
great mxiJtitude was tbe silence and good discipline. There were none 
of the cries and murmur* which usually proceed from a motley con¬ 
course, and there was no crowding. Ea^ man kept his appointed 
place in the quietest manner possible. The officers... were seated; the 
common soldiers stood up. Tlie most remarkable body of men were 
several thousand Janissanes, who stood in a long Ibe apart from tbe 
rest and so motionless that, as they were at some distance from me, I 
was for a while doubtful whether they were living men or statues, until, 
being advised to follow the usual custom of saluting them, I saw them 
all bow theii heads in answer to my saluCstioo.’* 

Such were the 'human watch-dogs’ that were bred by the Otto¬ 
man 'shepherds of men’ in order to perform the iour <U f^reg of 
keeping tbe whole 0/ Orthodox Christendom in subjeetton and 
holding the whole of Western Christendom at bay. The twentieth- 
century Western student of history, who can no loiter see the 

I Oiiciul L«lm lot in A. Giiinii £iuScq«w Omte ao* £x&biI 
Ehevir), pp. M-ros; Eatfiah tfiP«]»tion, hst queued, by FortWe. B, S.; Th« TVSuS 
Uturt GhMa FwSwq (OderS 19*7, CUrefldim Pwm), pp. M-o*. 
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Otjocian slav«-houschold with aBusbetq’s, orcven with a Rycaut's, 
living «ye, can stUI conjure up a vivid image of this long since de¬ 
funct institution’# former power by paying a visit to a building on 
the outskirts of the Seraglio grounds in Stamboul which was once 
the Orthodox Christian chinch of St. Irene before it became the 
Ottoman military museum. As the victor’s eye falls upon the apse, 
piled high with ‘breasts* and ‘backs’, gorgets and cuisses, helmets 
and morions, and all the elaborate apparatus of sixteenth-century 
and seventeenth-century Wcacem armour, lying in profusion, dis¬ 
regarded, just where the pieces happened to be thrown down when 
they were first brought in as spoils of war, perhaps three centuries 
or four centuries it is borne in upon the visitor*# mind how 
easily the ‘Osmanlis performed their stupendous tour de force so 
long as they kept themselves in training- ‘The weapons of war* are 
‘perished’; but, by the same token, ‘How are the mighty fallen’.* 
The Ottoman system fell because of its 'grand ^sregard for 
human nature’but it was not the inhuman*^>r superhuman—• 
severity of the training and disddine that brought this extra¬ 
ordinary institution to the ground. The Padishah’s slave-household 
did not perish for lack of man-power, through failure to compel 
fieah and blood to continue to undergo its rigours. It perished by 
suffering the violence of the violent who took it by force, because 
every man pressed in to share its prlvilogea.^ The evil that ruined 
it was not depletion but dilution. The ‘fundamental customs’ 
which the ^dishih’s will-power proved unable permanently to set 
at naught were the pretensions of birth and heredity; and the 
first breach was made by men who, having known what it was to be 
the PidishSh’s slaves themselves, were determined to secure the 
same boon for their sons. A concession had always been made to the 
principle of heredity in the privilege of enrolling their sons (though 
not their grandsons) among the Padishah’s slave-boys which was 
already accorded to the Sipahls of the Porte,$ On this analogy, 
Suleyman, towards the close of bb reign, began to tolerate the 
enrolment of Janissaries’ sons amoog the 'Ajem-oghlans; and his 
successor Selim II celebrated his advent to the throne by formally 
extending to the Janissaries the Sif^is' privileged This concession 

* Tb« *OiminlU tbeAMtlrBi deipUed kmour—peritiM on *0001101 of theif own 

W«Se*«ney m tb< um I«ne>rins« ^wik fThcy inSonwd in ipbnido ior 

•nb«r7fro« Nomid inec*tors. ind kindly to om- mu.) Thojmuwriei 

wore no innour nall.ind the Sipihk soldom bothend ts uke inywith (K^ whdi they 
•arwd on • cunpanrn, »uc» tb^ counsd upon beinf ahk to cipnlre •)! thoy wtotod 
from tb« onoeiy. When they did wmt amour UQuIred in ihia way, Slpihk made* 
point ^ «hee«io( piecM tUt did not fit, in order to iho«v that they wore fia(nit>enb«. 

* 3 aunuel 1, ay. 

* See the pwMM 9^^^ Lybyar oa pp. aw, above. 

* Mar. u. x2;LuMzvi, 16. 

* P« 34 , tooBJOW 3, •bovB. 4 Lybyer, op. cit., pp. tao and 69 . 
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Opened the RoodgaCes; for, when once the JaniseaHes bad thns 
pressed b> it became a psychol^cal impossibility to keep the free 
MtUlim feudal gentry out any longer. 

between 1574 and 1595, adrmssionto the Janissary Corps 
was made open to all free Muslims except Negroes;^ and the sequel 
shows that inBstioA produces the same results^ with the same 
rapidity, In a human as in a monetaiy currency. Down to Suley¬ 
man’s death, the strength of the Janissary Corps was UttlemoreihLi 
22,000, and the total strength of the whole slave-household, on the 
widest reckonii^, was only about 80,000.* By A.D. 159S there were 
ioe,6oo Janissaries, alone, on the pay-rolU^not to sp^ of 250,000 
'supernumeraries' who were enrolled though unpud, and an un¬ 
known quantity of honorary 'aspirants’.* The 'supernumeraries' 
earned their living by engaging in trade, and there was a tendency 
for each orta to specialize in a particular craft,* The conseqiieitce 
was a collapse of Ottoman military discipline and efficiency. 

Id psychological ’compensation* for the severity of their up¬ 
bringing and the sobriety of their normal regime, the Janissaries, 
even in their best days, had always been prone, in peace-tune, to 

I 4 'OhBMiQ, op. cit., p. ssS. Tbcrc App«m to hire b<«n Most nttmot, even it thii 
to retf rv< tb« Kww pwtt tbe avU odmiAutmioB ht inMe].oom nadufto* 
from the Sehoob ef Ptfco. u a.d. t 5 Sa • Tree MuelifB.borB ‘OafninH ttt$ reuMd the 
Cn^e Vifiefthip on the groosdof hu birth. (Poilif, Gcorfc: ^ HUtofy ^ Ottu^frtm 
ia w Romaa t$ the RrewU Time (Osferd xS??, Qsrendoo Pteee, 7 veb.K 

«ol. ^ p. 40. teotnoee ».) 

t Behan inileaen. the Ottorao Pldi»hAb*i eleec-bwinhold ippetn to have beeo 
Ctteoruted approbostdr m follows: 

I. Boye io procne eduendoo; 


». in non-miliivy eeevice: 

Pebee ^rdenort. 

Other Pt1tn reeaiek .... 
On hire to pnvite em^oyen . • 

j. Bx~'^em-«thieo9 ia temponry neveJ eemee 
4. lUnler Army: 

diplhle cT the Porte . . . . . 

JifUMorice 


$. Sieve troopen luiniiined by the Sicihii of the 
throe e&oiei teSunenti of beuaehola eavtlry et 
tbeir own eheraea. 

On thu ebewins, tbe Sulteri’e eUee-bouMbold mumred sS.eoo heed excludkis, end 
66.000 heod iM)udii«, the ileeee e< elevei, while tbet put of the houeebeld which 
cooetirutfd the Pefulef Anny mvetered orJy eS,eeoen the femter rcSmusi end j6,ec« 
on the lerter. (Pisura in LyW*'. op or., pp. 49 . to. vS. «r»d tsoO The fcudel ei^tT. 
includins tbe nwo'et-eraw wheat the fiefi^eldere hreuabi ims tbe need viu then, 
(otelled MiwettuBf between So.eeo end te«,e«e (Wbyer. ep. cit, p. but eoa- 
eideretionj of dietinee trtd espense axede U iopwaihle {tt the whole feuw foM ever 
to b* tneWiised n toM for any (iven WDpekii. Tbua the krecet erniy which tbe Oro- 
nen Power, at ita seoith, ww able t» put into tbe field can birdly have reeebed au 
fisurta. 

* d'Olween, op. ciL. pp. 3ja-&. In Ryceufe date there were reo 4 ^ Jamaameo eo 
the itJb. ^ «hm a^ w,oge were efleetivee, (ftyceut. cp. cit, pp. xyx end tpt.j 

* d’Ohaaen, op. dt., p. $ 9 S. 
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sudden outbrealcs of remper and turbulence «hicb contrasted oddly 
with their customary good behaviour; and on active service their 
contumacy compelled Selim t to halt at Tabriz' and Suleymin to 
halt before Vienna»> as Alexander had been brought to a halt by his 
Macedonians on the west bank of the Ganges. Yet, in Busbecq’e 
day, (he discipline of the Janissaries was still so exemplary on the 
whole that they were employed as a military police to protect the 
i^dishah's non-Muslim 'human cattle' against molesucion from 
the free Muslim population of the Empire.’ By Rycaut's time, 
hardly more than a century later, these 'human ^vatch-dogs' had 
‘returned to Nature’ by reverting into wolves, who harried the 
Pldishah’d ‘human cattle' instead of looking after them and keeping 
chero in order. The Orthodox Christian subject population was 
now cheated of the Pax Otiemamea which had originally reconciled 
it to bearing the Ottoman yoke. The Pidbhah’a ra'iyeh were being 
plundered and enslaved by the PIdishih's own troops aa though 
they were the inhabitants of enemy eouncriea;* and in A.D. 1663, 
when the Anatolian feudal caval^ were marchiog 10 join the 
Ottoman Army for the second—and last—Ottoman siege of Vienna, 
the villager? in the Rumelian provinces on the line of march burnt 
their houses and fled to the mountains rather than await their op> 
pressors’ passage.^ In Rycaut's time, the pristine Ottoman di$ci> 
pline still sur\dved on active service, as Rycauc himself leetiEes 
from his own personal observation of the Ottoman Army which was 
operating against the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy in a. d. 1665.^ 
But in the great ^va^ of a.d. 1682-99 berween the Ottoman Empire 

* Sm I. C<0 (S). Aanes I. ve],i, p, 386. above. 

* Ij'bTer, ot>. cai,. pp, 9^3. 

* TV laniuajnee ‘we «c«a«r «4 thmeh tlnwet every part of ibe EmpJn. «ither 10 
saf riaen u« fOniAeoiiofla a^inei the enemy, or to preteci the Chrietians an 4 Jewe from 
Uie rjeknee of the mcb. There ia no 4 jatriei wbieh ia at aJ) Mpuloua, end ne eiry or 
teem, tbit hji mi • detsehmem of Janianris tc pmea the Cliristiana and Jeiei and 
other helpiraa people from crinunal aaaault’.—Dushee^, Len«i I, Stevie edition. 

op, eic.. pp. X7e>i. See the pasaage r|ueted above in It. D (vii), vol. ii, 
on p. 865 m footnote 8. 

s PifilBv, Georpa; A ffisiory ^ Grt«et fnn iu Cmqwri 6 y tJ/t fiomant fo efte PrettHt 
Tint (Oxford 1877. Qaiendon Prena, 7 twa.), vqI, v. Is, t jq, 

a 'In the Turkish camp, n« brewli, ouarrefs, nor elimoun im hmrdi no abutea are 
contmined on the people by the ma/ek of ibeir Army, all ie bouxbi and paid with 
money, a« by tnveljeTs that are gucsta el an inn; there are no camptamia by mothen of 
iha rapo of their «irtin-iai,tfhten, no viotencee or robberlea oflored on the inhebiunts* 
(RyeaiH, op. cit., p. m$). In the (evenceertcfceencvry Sngitsb obeerver'a opinion, 'thjs 
njiulaium.,. proceeds from nechinfr mere Aon the iiriee prohlbitien of wine upon pab 
of death, A rwentieih«eeptury ehaerrer, ihe vniter of ihis Srudy, wea equally struck by 
tb« exemplary behaviour of a Turkish Corea which reoeeupie^ the Anatolian lowa of 
lamid, in peov'oeative eiKucnarancee. after its evacuee ion by ibe Cicek Army in a.d. 
1931. Tb^b Ihe Greek trooM, before their deperrure, Im raatiaeced the Turkiah 
civihari pepuJabon, plundered iWir proper^ burnt theti housea, and alughtered pigs 
in thcjr moaqun, the vieteiious inconung TVtrkith troopi refrained ^co making aoy 
mfiaala upon the persona or pronerT}' or ehurebex of the Greek dvtlian popukuon, 
which had been left et tbeir mercy W the withdr*e.*al of the Creek A/my. In a.d. ipat , 
u m A.D. 166;, the peeaiiy io the 'iWluah Army for drinking ■kebel 00 teiive service 
eraa deatii. 
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and the Powers of Western Christendom—a war which began with 
the second Ottoman siege of Vienna and ended with the first of 
a series of Octomin territorial losses that continued thereafter 
until A.D. 1922—the superiority in discipline and efficiency passed 
definitively from the Ottoman to the Western camp; and in the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when Western armies rose 
to the level at which the Ottoman Army bad stood two centuries 
earlier, the Ottoman Anny iuelf degenerated into the kind of 
rabble that had done duty for a Western army in Busbec<i*s day. 

The sequel to this de«y of the Ottoman slave-household has 
brought to light the insuperable rigidity which was the fatal defect 
of its otherwise extraordinary qualities. For the 'Osmanlls have not 
found it possible to respond to the tremendous challenge from the 
West, to which the failure of their own indigenous institutions has 
exposed them, by reconditioning the peculiar social system which 
they had invented to meet their own special needs and which had 
served them so well, for a season, by carrying them to a di2zy height 
of military and political greatness. Once &own out of gear, the 
Ottoman system has proved wholly incapable of being either re> 
paired or remodelled; and since the close the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, at latest, its wreckage has been nothing but an 
incubus. Ever since they were first thrown on the defensive, the 
*0$manlU have been forced to seek salvation in a wholly different 
quarter and through wholly different measures. They have been 
compelled to take Fas est et ah hosU do<en for their motto, and to 
borrow for their own defence the alien arms and armour with which 
they have latterly been worsted by the once despised and long 
thereafter hated peoples of the West. This has been the inevitable 
path which all Ottoman reformers, for the past two and a half 
centuries, have had to follow, whether they have trodden the road 
of Westernization with peiaonal repugnance or with personal 
enthusiasm.* 

As soon as the cum in the tide of war, which came in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, had rendered 
the art of diplomacy at least as important as the art of war itself 
for the welfare of the Ottoman Empire in its intercourse with the 
West, the Pidishih found himself constrained to create new official 
posts of great responsibility and power to be occupied by Orthodox 

> The Mveboloeiut hneerv of Onenun 'WetteraiutigD*, which hu been touched 
upon b If. b («*), vol ii, pp. Above, if ■ clAffic UlutUvoMt ot • /iBMua Stoic text 
U ti', i ZtO, kaI y, 4 
nff Vt*’ 

As mner fyiUytttif MW, 

fcAfrfc oe^ -frrev 

(CleAnthee b J. von Amim’s Swtwvn Vstsrvm Profmesu, wd. i (Delia end Leipata 
190$, Tsvbnof), xiS.} 
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ChrUtUA subjects of hU who had not been ifansfornied from 
*humsn cattle’ into ‘human watch-dogs* through being conscripted 
and educated as pages in the Pldishah’s own palace. The ixnperioua 
reason which dicta^ this revolutionary inversion of the established 
practice was that the traditional curriculum of the Ottoman schools 
for pages would leave a Greek boy-conscript destitute of the now 
precious knowledge of Western languages and Western ways, while 
this same knowledge would be acquired almost as a matter of 
course by the conscript-boy’s rejected brother who had been 
allowed to be brought up at home and to follow a commercial 
career in his Greek father's footst^s.^ 

The ’Oamanlis experienced their next great humiliation in the 
Russo-Turkish War of a.d. 1768-74, when they suffered a signal 
defeat at the hands of the Muscovitea—‘poor relations' of the * Os¬ 
man! is* own Orthodox Christian ra*tyek who had stolen a march 
upon the ‘Osmanlis themselves by their greater promptitude in 
borrowing the new Western militaiy technique. The shock ad¬ 
ministered to the PidishSh's self-esteem and sense of security by 
the pcace-teims to which his Government was compelled to sub¬ 
scribe in A.D. 1774 at KiichiikQsynarjy, stimulated Sultan Selim III 
{imptrabai A.D. 1789-1807) to drill a contingent of the free Muslim 
citisens of his Empire into the nucleus of a new model army on 
Western lines;* and this first essay in the ‘Westernisation’ of the 
Ottoman military establishment was the thin end of a wedge which 
has since penetrated to the heart of Ottoman life until the process 
hu been completed, on every plane and in every sphere, by Presi¬ 
dent Mustafi KemSJ in our day. 

The mctamorphoiis of the Ottoman body-social which Scllm 
began and which Mustafi Kemil has carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion is as wonderful a tour ds foret, in its way, as the creation of 
the PidishSh’s slave-household by an earlier line of great Ottoman 
statesmen. Yet a comparison of the respective results of these two 
performances brings out the relative triviality of the second. The 
makers of the Ottoman slave-household forged an instrument which 
enabled a tiny band of Nomads, who had been ejected from their 
native Steppe and cast a^vay in an alien environment, not merely 
to survive and hold their own in this strange world, but to Impose 

* Foe mmo* with which the PheuricM queUSed themMlvei. under the •Ifanulus 
of penaiiuuoa. /cr mjlune the noit of thii flpp<munityi IJ. D (vl). ^ 1 . ii..FP> 

•b«v». The Mcicl edipiehility of tbew Ottoman rt'lyw throw* tM aoeial rtfidtey oc the 
’Oemanlii thamMlvai inn arrong relief, lo a.d. Sultin Selim HI. e> of hie 
*W«((*miaatior>' progronm* {a«« below), eettbliaheJ Ottoman diplomatic miuioaa 1 a 
F ull. Vienne. London, and SeHin and appointed Turku ai amhaiudora' but hie Turka 

S tovM ao lAceenpacant in thii UAfamilur enTirenment they bad to be replaced by 

raek rter/dr d’^eiWx (d'Ohaaon. op. eit., p. )73>, 

a SeUrn'e bomoardier cerpa wu oqpniM for by Weatem lenagedea (d'Ohsaoo, 

op. eu.. p. 369). 
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peace and order upon a great Christian society which had gone 
into disintegratioTi, and to threaten the life of a yet greater Christian 
society which has since cast its shadow over the whole of the rest 
of Mankind. Our laticr-(% Turkic statesmen have simply fiJIed 
part of the vacuum which has been left in the Near East through 
the disappearance of the incomparable structure of the old Ottoman 
Empire by erecting on the desolate site a ready-made *go-down* of 
a standard Western pattern in the shape of a iWkish national state. 
And in this commonplace ‘villa-residence’ the Turkish legatees of 
the arrested Ottoman Civilization are to-day content—like the 
Zionist legatees of a fossilized Syriac Civilizadon< nett door and the 
Irish legatees of an abortive Far Western Christian Civiliaatioa* 
across die street—to live henceforth in comfortable nonentity as a 
welcome esc^>e ^om the no longer tolerable status of being ‘a 
peculiar people^ 

The grateful acquiescence in thispri <^Ur. which is the prevalent 
state of mind among Ottoman Turks of the present generation, 
gives some measure of the failure to which the old Ottoman institu¬ 
tions have been condemned in the long run by their intractable 
rigidity, in spite of their amazing efficacy to fulfil the precise func¬ 
tions for which they were originally designed. The denouement is 
almost ridiculous, yet it has only been achieved through long and 
painful travail. Selim Ill's pioneer effort to supplant the long since 
useless Janissaries cost the bold reformer his thmne and bis life; and 
his cousin MabmQd II, who shared Selim’s outlook and cherished 
his policy, had to keep his own counsel and watch for his oppor¬ 
tunity for eighteen long years* before he was able to emulate the 

* S«4 II. D tvi). vot. n. ps. S 5 >* 4 . tbove. 

* Sm II. D (vu). Anftu III, *e). ii, pp, 4 a<-e, kbetA. 

* SlthfnM aMcndcKl th« throse ae the as« ofss in aucceeaioo to hiabrothar MusbM IV. 
wbp Juxi b««n depMed and lourdared after a rein e( ooJy ■ few oiantha wban he bad 
aarvad ib« laruaaaflaa' turn a* • precut far dcpoaing aixi muiiaruv 

* In rroifiK hireaelf for the teak af deanng awiy the debria ofiba ahve.houacbaia, 
Sultaa Mahmfid H did nat havato aurtad Mbo: for of eba dead wead had aliaadf 
beer oil out by ti>a predaeaaaora. A«Mrdin| re rinlay (in op, cii., vel. v, pp. 3$-?). ihe 

or rtwionel canaenption of Orrenus CKHatun ehiUren fell into diauM aorinf 
the rdn of Sultan Mchreed IV (Bapereier A.P. 164^$?); and Rynut (in op. at., fine 
publiwad a.D. i 64 S) speaka of ibir iiuiitiitiori aa omoUk in ie*eril paaaasea (00 pp. So, 
I 9 t. and >9?). In inoeSarpaauR, however fonpp.*^:). Ryeaut atato ihai abMt 2,000 
bay-eorHeripta far tbe '^j'ru-afwiuware eiiU bares recniM annually, ahiefiy from iba 
Marea and Albania. Roaiibly m >a here followins aoma iaforrnant in the Sendfo who 
waa d«a«ribiot tfiim aa they bad been one or two decadea tuck. That the 
bad aoreally been abaodoMid before the aitd of M*hrrwd IV'a reisn fa indicated— 
though ihia u only pr«oumprv« evidence—by the fact that two out of the ihra «m. 
aural preparatory achoola for Itk^klaiu e.^eie eloaed by Ibriblcn I and the two lowst 
o( the aix halla isaida the Sertslio m Mehmrd IV thamfeer. In d'Ohaaon’a day. none 
but the Galata Sarayramaised; and the Suliana.wbo badooee apen their livea in their 
pagta* eoBipany, now only viaiwd the aeheel enea in every two orthree yean. Veftigaa 
of the oripnal diacipWie and cunioulurn aurvivtds and tbe acbeol roll provided pMea 
for the Pldiahib'a ocraonal donvearie aervioe. but the preoation of nrei re bo high 
oAaiala, at even lileguardamen, had tong aioee boas abandoned (d’Ouaen, op. cct., 
pp. 47 -$^). Thua Surcan Mabenud II found pw of hia work already dooe for htm; and 
ovra the idea of deliberately daiiroying the Janjaaanea was notaew. Rycautdedaraa bia 
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greatest of his subjects by extirpating the Janissaries in 1826 as the 
MaoiJiika had been extirpated in 1811 by Mehmed 'All.’ 


Tkt Sportons 

If it is possible that the Ottoman slave-household, at its zenith, 
came as near os might be to realizing the social ideal of Plato^—and 
this on the Hellenic philosopher^a own native soil—it is certain that 
Plato himself, when he conceived his Utopia, was inspired by the 
actual Institutions of the Spartan city-sure: s Hellenic commuoity 
which was the greatest among the Great Powers of the Hellenic 
World in Plato's day. A direct comparison between the Spartan 
and the Ottoman system reveals a striking similarity; and this is 
assuredly attributable, not to any mimesis of the society which 

S ened to be prior by the socie^ which happened to be posterior 
e accident^ sequence of chronology, but ratlier to a natural 
conformity between the responses which were made to a virtually 
identic challenge by two different communiiiea acting independently 
of, and unbeknown to, one another.^ On the point of similarity, 
there iS, of course, a superficial contrast between the Spartan and 
the Ottoman achievement in mere material scale. The Spartans 
succeeded, by means of their 'peculiar institution', in making them- 
selves masters of about two-fifths of the Peloponneae, whereas the 
entire Mores constituted no more than a fraction of the single 
Ottoman province of Pumili. Yet, when all the relevant factors, 
human as well as physical, are taken into account, the Spartan 
achievement would appear to have been at least aa great a tour dt 
forc 9 as the Ottoman. Ac any rate, the Spartans were hated quite 
as intensely aa the 'Osmanlis were by their 'human cattle', while 

UmI. In hii time, the JsnSiMrie* wa rn belA* '•tudieMlr dMtroy«d, .«. ec ii W be 
•ble cs ley « ef i new dlectpJiA*', by we policy of (he Visien ot the Heuie of 

Cendk {A.». >641^9) had been proloneed, end the 
Auatrien Wer of a.» preopiuted, Mtfi thil purpeeo in view (Rye«u(. oe. eit.. 

Be. JII, ch. VIM, pp, ' 

• Pee Mehnnif 'All e mtMaere of the MemlOki, e«« p, 31, above. Mehmed 'AU 
trticed hjevKtune into Uie Citadel of Ceira uid hed them ehot dowo there. MehmQd'e 
deetrvetbn of the »]e URemin reeular fereee. lueb aa they were, in iSa6, when the 
Grecli RevQluiMAory W u wai at iie beirtt aod a new Ruaao.TurU»h Ww wee in the 
effiri. WM • eeurateetu eet which wiajuatihed by neulu. For the ORomen Empire 
meiuaed to lurvjv* the nuoee.Tutkuh war of 1 Ui~9 : end iheicefter, with the inewW 
of the old tleve.houaeheld removed at )eit, SultBA MahmOd wee eble with Impucic? to 
cell m a rnwiien military miaaieri (in whkh HelJmutK von Meltbe wen hi* epun* »«• 
hie JwiMf vnd £er«Sen^‘tM rn 4 tr TO/hti (Berlin 1841, Miitler)], By 

^4), the Turkich Artrrj hed been reoreanisH OA nincetath^eeneun^ Weetem icoea. 
The bombardment of the Jaiueeariee and ih« ehoetift8*down of tho Mamlillu were ae 
bnital •• Peter the Creat'a euppreeaion of Uie Soeltzy. Yet it would b< felae aaotiroent 
to wwre piw on (ba»e miliiary vieiime of *W'e«wmiaetion\ If a wetch*deB wbo it 
etearfy peat hie wort «oca mad into the barran, there la no doubt ibei hof^ to be that, 
however ttjthlwl and efficicni he rruy haveheen >n bit day, 

* S«e the peaeen quoted from Lybyer on p. ^3, above. 

t The nature of the Saaran reiporiw hae boon Indkaied. by auicipetten. to vel. i. 
oa p. 14, and vol, ii, p, 4S, above. 
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the numerical ratio of 'human cattle* to ‘human watch-dogs’ 
appears to have been aa high in Laconia aa it waa in the Ottoman 
Empire.^ 

T^en we look into the origin of the Spartan system* we find 
that the Spartans^ like the 'Osmanlis, were conhonted mth the 
necessity of performing their tour de forcty and equipping them¬ 
selves for the task with riieir 'peculiar Institutioa'i b^use* at an 
earlier stage in the course of their history, they had taken a peculiar 
turning. We have seen that the ’Ostnanljs were derived from a band 
of Nomads which had parted company from the common run of 
Nomad hordes on the Steppe and had been cast up into the exotic 
environment of a sedentary society. In a similar fa^on, the Spar¬ 
tans parted company, at a ceruin point in their history, riom the 
common run of Hellenic city-state communities. 

The Spartans made a peculiar response to the common challenge 
which was presented to all Hellenic communities in the eighth 
century B.C., when, m consequence of the immediately antecedent 
course of Hellenic social de'^pment,^ the extension of the area 
under cultivation in the homelands of the Hellenic Society in 
Peninsular Greece and in the Archipelago had begun to bring la 
diminishing returns while the population of Hellas was rapidly 
increasing in numbers. The 'normal’ solution which waa found for 
this common problem of eighth-century Hellenic life was the 
further exteiulon of the total arable area in Hellenic hands by the 
discovery and conquest of new territories overseas; and thia solution 

E roved satisfactory for two reasons. In the first place, the new 
nds could be conquered—and held—without an excessive militaiy 
effort from barbarian 'Natives' who were less efficient than the 
Hellenic intruders in the art of war; and, in the second place, the 
lands thus conquered could be made to yield a higher economic 
return to Hellenic cultivators than they had yielded to their previous 
occupants because the superiority of the colonists over the 'Natives’ 
in arms was only one manifestation of a superiority all round which 
extended to other branches of social actirity, includii^ agriculture. 
Even where the ‘Natives’ were not exterminated by the Hellenic 
conquerors but were assimilated—partly by force and partly by the 
attraction of a higher civilization—into the ncv?-comeis' body 
social, there would be room in these new Hellenic colonies overseas, 
under Hellenic husbandry, for an aggregate increase of population 
without any lowering of the existing standards of living of the 
diverse elements from which the population was recruited. This 

* F«r in silmpw of lhi> rtdo jn rt>« Ottonun KmpjK ftnS «n Ltcocua. m« AniKX Ilf, 
below. 

* T1t« ehatn o< c»w>e end «fleet ^v>kkh c«n b« derreted heft U extsuned funher in 
III. B, on 9p, iM-i, below. 
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was how ch« borders of the Hdleoic World were gradually enlarged, 
from the eighth to the sixth centuiy sx., by the creation of new 
Chalcidian couutysides overseas In the territories of ChaJcidian 
colonies like Leontini or Tauromenium in Sicily or like Methone 
or Torooe in Thrace,* or a new Corinthian countryside in the terri¬ 
tory of Syracuse, or a new Megarian countryside in cite territory of 
Calchedon.^ In the galaxy of new Hellenic city-states chat came 
into existence as a result this general movement of overseas ex¬ 
pansion, there was one foundation, Tarencum, which claimed a 
Spartan origin; but even if this claim was in accordance with his¬ 
torical fact, the case of Tarentum was unique. Tarencum was the 
only Hellenic city overseas which even purported to be a Spartan 
colony; and this Tarendne tradition merely points Che truth that, 
in the main, the Spartans sought to solve the common eighth- 
century Hellenic population-problem, not along the common lines 
of overseas colonization, but m their own peculiar way. 

When the Spanans found even their broad and fertile plough¬ 
lands in the vale of the Eurotai^ too narrow for a growing popiSa- 
tion, they did not turn their eyes to the sea, like the Chalcidions or 
Corinthians or Medians. The tea is not visible either from Sparta 
city or from any pome on the Spartan plain or even from the heights 
thst immediately surround it.^ The natural feature which domi- 
nates the Spartan landscape is the cowering mountain-range of 
Tay^tus, wHch rises so sheer from the western edge of the plain 
that Its face seems almost perpendicular, while its line is so straight 
and to continuous that it gives the impression of a wall. Tliit t^l- 
like aspect of Taygetus attracts the eye to the LangSdha: a gorge 
which cleaves (he range at right anglo as though the titsnic archi¬ 
tect of plain and mounrain had expressly designed this one apparent 
breidt in an other\vjie uniformly impassable barrier in order to 
provide his people with a sally-port. When the Spartans began, 

* Per tb< ktrkulnirtl c»kruuti«B onnm »hieb wu onied out to Cb« p 4 opi* 

M Coakii, tnd *hieh vt* of ■ movtcnoni in which minr etbor eirywUiM ti 

thM Ha]]«nie tomelind took put, i«« J. B vcl. i, p. 94. uid 11 . D (li), vd. ii, 
pp. tf- 3 , kb«vi. 

* For tbo rolotivo askukurtl value of the Calehodonim and Byuatine ivritpriei 
and ifia MMMuant divanity of Calcbadoniaa end fiyaantana fertunei, t«a II. D fin. 
vol. 11, pp. 4 J-S, abova, 

* $pera, .mean* •Cynotoeicallv *cho aevrn land', waa perhape the aama of tha 

plaia which u donuratad from the woat by tba haiphta of Frviklah and Oewmao MiisS. 
and frem the mt by tha haijhu of Miftoon Therapne, baforo the term wai confined to 
dmotine tha unwalJad KallanK dcy-atata in (he mldatof the ^in which made (be neme 
M Sparta famoua aftar Thtrapn* wm fertpetan and bafora Miitfi waa heard of. (Sao 
Toynbre. A. J ., 1 ft ThtjMirMl ^ SiWmt, vol. oxiii (London jo ti , MaemUUnk 

p. a« 6 .) SimlarW. Argea meant the aribio land dominated by (ha Minoao fortraaiai 
of Mycoitao and Midaa and Tiryna before it boeamo the Mmc of a Helleftie cityatate. 

- Bttwaea th« plain of Spam and tha aea-co«i(, iba lUvor Eurotta haa mwim iu way 
Uireweh a (an^ of hUla; and In tha panoraaaa of iba plain, ai aaan from the crown of 
(ha ciiadel of Mias4. Ji ti tapoaaibia (o daw«t aiibar (ha pebe where Ae rivat antan 
tba plain or (ho point where it leavaa it, Tha plaio ia ihui in to billa io every auanar 
aa far w tha ayo can ice. ' r y . 
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m the eighth ccnniiy b.c., to feel the pinch of popidation-preMure, 
they lifted up their eyes unto the hills* and beheld the Langidha 
and sought their help in the pass through the mountains* as their 
nej^boura, under the same spur of Necessity, were seeking theirs 
in ^ passage over the sea. At this HrsC patting of the ways, help 
did come to the Spartans from the lord^ i^l lo of AmycUe and the 
lady Athana of the Brazen House. Theh^Messeno-Spartan War 
{circa 736-720 B.c.), which was contemporary with the hnt Hellenic 
settlements on the Thracian and Sicilian coasts, left the Spartan 
victors in possession of broader conquered lands in Hellas than the 
ChaJeidian colonists won overseas at Leontiiu or the Spartans* own 
reputed colonists at Tarentum. Butthe Presiding Genius of Sparta, 
who led her aod who did *noc suffer' her ‘foot to be moved'^ when 
once she had reached her Messenian goal, did not thereby ‘pre¬ 
serve' her ‘from all evil’.* On the contrary, the superhuman—or 
inhuman—fixity of Sparta’s subsequent posture, like the mythical 
doom of Lot's wife, was manifestly a curse and not a blessir^. 

The Spartans’ peculiar troubles began as soon as the First 
MeasenoSpartan War had ended in a Spamn victory; for to con¬ 
quer the Measenians in war was a less difficult task for the Spartans 
than to hold them down in peace-time. These conquered Mes- 
aenians were no barbarous Thradans or Sikels, but Hellenes of like 
culture, and like passions, with the Spartans themselves: all but 
their equals in war and perhaps more than their equals in numbers 
Tlic First Mesaeno-Spartan War {circa 736-720 b.c.) was child's- 
play compared to the Second {circa 650-620 B.c.), in which the 
subject Messenian^—tempered by adversity and filled with shame 
and rage at having submitted to a fate by which no other Hellenes 
had allowed themselves to be overtaken—now rose in arms against 
their Spartan rulers and fought ^harder and longer, in this second 
bout, to recover their freedom than they had fou^t in the first 
bout to preserve it. Their tardy heroism failed, in the end, to avert 
a second Spartan victory; and, after this unprecedentedly stubborn 
and exhausting war, the victors treated the vanquished with un¬ 
precedented severity. Yet, in the loi^ view of the Gods, the Mes- 
senian Insu^ents had secured their revenge on Sparta, In the sense 
in which Hannibal was to have his revenge on Rome. The Second 
Messeno-Spartan War changed the whole rhythm of Spartan life 
and deflected the whole couree of Spartan h^ory. It was one of 
those wars in which the iron enters into the survivors’ souls. It was 
so terrible an experience that it left Spartan life fast bound in 
misery and iron, and it ‘side-tracked* Spartan evolution into a 
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blind Alley. And since the Spartans were never able to forget wfaat 
they had gone through, they were never able to relax, and dierefore 
never able to extricate themselves from the impasse of cheir post* 
war reaction. 

The relations of the Spartans with their human environment in 
Measenfa passed through the same ironic vicissitudes as the rela* 
tiuiu of the Esquimaux with their physical environment in the 
Arctic Zone. In either case we have the spectacle of a community 
which ventures to grapple with an environment chat daunts this 
community’s neighbours^ in order to wring from this excessively 
formidable enterprise an exceptionally reward, In the tint 
phase, this act audacity seems to be justified by results. The 
^quimaux find better hunting on the Arctic ice than their less 
adventurous Indian cousins con find on the Kortb American 
prairies;' the Spartans, in the First Messeno-Spsrtan War, win 
richer lands from their fellow^Hellenes across the mountains than 
the contemporary Chalddian colonists can win from barbarians 
across the sea. But in the next phase the original-^and irrevocable 
of audacity brings its ineluctable penalty. The conquered 
environment now takes its audacious conqueror captive. The 
Esquimaux become prisoners of the Arctic climate and have to 
shape their lives according to its exacting dictates down to the 
smallest deuii.* The Spartans, having conquered Mesaenia in 
the Firat War in order to Jive unto themselves, sre constrsined, in 
the Second War and ever after, to give up their lives to the task of 
keeping Meaiems. They live as the obedient humble servants of their 
own dominion over Mesienis from this time forth for evermore; 
and this servitude of the Spartiate 'Peers’ is as rigorous a 
bondage as that of the Ottoman Hdishih’s slave-household (qOUar). 

The Spartans equipped themselves for performing their iour ds 
/orct b)r ssme memod u the 'Osmsniis. They sdapted existing 
institutions to fulfil new needs. But whereas the *OscnenIis were 
able to draw upon the rich social heritage of Nomadbm, 'the flatter- 
day] Spartan ioatitutions are actually built up upon primeval and 
altogether primitive foundations, which have bttn adapted with 
amazing dexterity to the [peculiar) reqiiiremenu of the Spamn 
conqueror-state.’^ 

TTie Spartans were descended from Greek-speaking barbarians 
belonging to the so-called 'Dorian' stratum of the external prole¬ 
tariat of the vanished Minoan World: astratum which had descended 
upon the shores of the Aegean, out of the European hinterland, in 

I $«• tti« ptiMM quo(«tl fmn Steccubr on p. 4, above. 

* 5M pp. $-7. ibow. 

) Nihm, M. P.: *D1« GniAdlifec 4«B iwunuchen L«b«n»’, in KHo vol. laS 
{Uipeif 19)3, DieNrieh), p. 30S, 
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a kind of human avalanche, at the climax of the post-Minoan and 
pit-Hellenic VClkerwanderunf, about the turn of the thirteenth 
and the twelfth centuries B.c.* The primeval institutions which the 
forefathers of the Spartans had brought wth them were the com¬ 
mon social heritage of all these ‘Dorian* interlopers from the back 
of beyond; and there were other Hellenic communilies of ‘Dorian* 
origin besides the Spartans-^.g. the 'Dorian' conquerors of the 
heart of the Minoan World in Crete^who retained Aese primitive 
institutions down to a late date in Hellenic history. The Cretan 
‘Dorians', however, seem to have remained socially primitive mainly 
out of inerda, and to have dene little to adapt their inherited social 
tradition to the conditions of the new social envirooment in which 
their conquest of the Minoans had placed them.* On the other 
hand, the primitive 'Dorian* heritage was sloughed off altogether at 
an early date by those ‘Dorians' who had established themselves on 
the Isthmus of Corinth and in the Argolid and on the islands and 
peninsulas off the south-west comer of Anatolia and in other 
regions which, instead of remainiDg, like Crete, untouched by the 
main currents of Hellenic history, became focuses for the develop¬ 
ment of the new Hellenic Cirilizadon.^ When ‘Dorian* Corinth or 
Sicyon or Rhodes ffrst come into the light of Hellenic history, they 
display no more trace of primitiveness than contemporary ‘Ionic’ 
communities like Athens or Miletus. 'Dorian* Sparta, however, 
dealt with her primitive heritage in a different manner from either 
‘Dorian' Crete or ‘Dorian* Rhodes.* 

'The way . • . in which those priirutive mstirutions, which other¬ 
wise vanished in all Greek communities before the face of the rising 
[Hellenic] culture, were made to serve as the corner-stones of the 
Spartan organism, is sotnethieg which exacts from u$ the deepest 
admiratioQ.* 

‘lo this adaptation, one cannot refuse to discern sometbrng which is 
more than the mere result of an automatic development. The methodical 
and purposeful way in which everything has beM made to lead towards 
one single goal forces us to see here the intervention of a consciously 
sbapi:^ hand.... The existence of one man, or of several men working 
in the same direction, who have remoddled the primldve iostitutlons 
into the and the KomM, is a neceasasy hypothesis.** 

I Sm I. C (ii) (S), Tol. i. pp. «2-^ SAd IC«-t , ibovc. 

* Tot of the orirruiive ^Dop&d' InibtatJona ae tbe^ hnaervd pa Crete, 

•M AriMode. 0 k. ] I, di. o-ie. uvd Sinbe Cfvllawtoa Bpbonu) Bk. X. 

| >^4 S»-». Com g^ the lunivil of NocnedM mtiitutioni emena the Egyptun Maml&k*. 

* £^p«re*the diMpponace of the onsind Wocnedic iMtitulioiM of the Magym 

efier their leRleneot ia Uuosary end their auboe^ueni (beorptien imo (be body eMoek 
of WcaCcni CUetendem. «««... 

* Fer(hediffer«AbeBee intbeforruneeerthOTsnoiaHdlenwcny-etaieiof Domn 
on|in ceune of Hdiecuchiawry, Me I(. D (cii), Arriex., vot. m, pp. sgS;^. ebova. 

* Nilaaen, op. eit, p. J40. ‘ Ndaaon, «p. <at.. leo. ei(. 
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HeUeoic traditioa attributed not only the reconstruction of the 
Lacedaemonian Society after the Second Mcsseno-Spartan War-- 
a reconstruction which made Sparta what she \va$ and what she 
remained ever after until she coiiapsed—but also all the antecedent 
and less abnormal events in Spartan social and political history to 
‘Lycurgiis’- But ‘Lycurgus’ was a god;‘ and modern Western 
scholars, in search for a human author of the 'Lycurgean' system, 
have be^ inclined to Snd their man in Chilon» a Spartan Overseer 
(ef^pcs) who left a reputation as a sage and who appears to have 
held office about 550 b.c.* Perhaps we shall not go far wrong if we 
regard the ‘Lycurgean’ system as the cumulative work of a series of 
Spartan statesmen during somethii^ like a century, dating from the 
outbreak of the Second Messeno-Spartan War, on the analogy of 
the genesis of the Ottoman system, which we know to have been 
the work of a series of statesmen that began, perhaps, with Sultan 
'OstdIa himself and ended with Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror. 

In the Spartan system, as in the Ottoman, the outstanding 
feature—the feature which accounts alike for the system's astonish¬ 
ing efficiency and for its fatal rigidity and for its consequent break¬ 
down—was its *grand disregard for human nature' and, when we 
compare the two systems from this standpoint, we find that while 
in some respects the 'Lycurgean’ i^^^set human nature at defiance 
rather less truculently than the Ottoman alave-household, in ocher 
ways it challenged it still more provocatively. 

The ogSgi did not go so far as the slave-household in ignoring the 
customary claims of birth and heredity; and the free citizen l^d- 
holders oi^ Sparta were in exactly the opposite situation from the 
free Muslim landed gentry of the Ottoman Empire. Whereas the 
Ottoman Muslims were excluded from any share in the govern¬ 
ment of the Empire by rule, and the descendants of the Padishah’s 
slaves were debited from inheriting their fathers' or grandfathers’ 
positions by the practice of conferring upon them the doubtful 

' *Tbe fuDoui Mraa of Lfcufgua bu iBrtcted M Itielf the vbole MrJee of develop- 
CDtotsthet imkeup Sptitio hbtorf: ephetece, rhetn, The 

Gredo otwty* iaugined Athene sphn^inf adult out of the beoc) m Zeue; the idea ^ 
growth thej’ had aot stamped. Aeeordisffly, w« find the [Spartan] >«f*odifr9raaanh*d to 
the meet vaned epocne (e^htcH wm can, aince he never lived fn any iwefalion of men). 
The naiih oarmiry a.c, waa the fevoui'te cilio>ate, for thii put hlcn et the o( 
Spartao hUtery, and it i« eaaier to antedete than to poitdate political InveAtione. But 
aeah author eonaeeu Kin «itb d 3 « develonwBi toemed Uxaeu in hie owa miod: 
and Anii»tk. at leaet (fieUHa. laye a. 1-5% dacu hicn after the Smb of th« Meesenieo 
Wata.’ All the unw, Xyaupui waa a (od, or at leaat the epithet of one. We are eurely 
bound to fellow theopcojos of ibe PytKw.evcea thoub cautiouely eepreaeed (Herodotui, 
Bk. 2, eh. 6$), The Act that in Spam be had a act a ^p<^, dinehea the matter: 

a «4l /{uwi^ reilf vdpeue of« ^ M rei^ 

(PfUMniai, Grteeiat, Bk. Ill, eh. 16, IS).' Toynbee^ op. cie.. foet- 

tioeai on pp. 859 and >56. 

» For Chilon, ee« Qu7 Dtckioi ia Thtyovnal^fHtUtititStvdiu.vrA.aiiiilMAoo 
xpt*, MaaDiDin). « 8« pp, j* end 44, above. 
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honour of manumission and enfeoffmont, virtually the whole burden 
of maintaining the Spartan dominion over Messenia was imposed 
on the free-born children of free-born Spartjatca. At the same 
time, within the Spartiate cirisen-body itself^ the principle of 
equality was not only well-established but was carried to great 
lengths. 

Though there was not an equalization of wealth, every Spartiate 
‘Peer’ held from the State orie of the fiefe or allonnenis of 

equal magniiude—or equal producriviiy-^to which the arable 
la^ of Messenia had been divided up after the Second Messeno* 
Spartan War; and each of these allotments, whidi was cultivated 
by the labour of Messenians bound to the soil as serfs 
was calculated to support a Sp^iate 'Peer' and his family, on a 
‘apananly' frugal standard of living, without their having to labour 
with their own hands-' Accordingly, every Spaniatc 'Peer', how¬ 
ever poor, was economically in a posidoo to devote hu whole dme 
and energy to the art of war; and sinee permanent and perpetual 
military training and service were also incumbent upon every Spar- 
tiatc ‘Peer’, however rich he might be, the residiwl inequali^ of 
wealth^ was not, at Sparta, reflected in any substantial difTcreoce 
between the rich man's and the poor man's way of life. 

In the matter of hereditary ra^, the Spartan nobility appear to 
have retained no polidcal privilege denied to commoners euept 
eligibility to the Council of State (yepouoia). For die rest, they were 
absorbed into the rank and file of the 'Peers'; and, in particular, the 
three hundred knights (rmre;;) cf Sparta were no longer, under the 
‘Lycurgean' system, either a club of nobles or a mounted force. 
Xfiey had become a corps d'ilite of heavy infantrymen which was 
recruited by merit from all the 'Peers', who competed eagerly for 
admission.^ The most striking manifestadon of the equalitarian 
spirit of the ‘Lycurgean' system was the status to which it reduced 
the Kings.^ Though the ^ngs continued to succeed to the throne 
by here^tary right, the one substantial power which they retained 

f The Av«Qg» number of Heki fimilM* p«r Spertute •UoQM&t aemi n heve been 
•even (w« Herwiu*, Bk. iX. di. f >), F«r tK« enMunt ef the inDMl rent in kind 

I lhit ia, iA buiey, wia«, ud oiQ wluch e Speniiu 'Peer' vti (uppMed to dratr frans 
ij» eUoaomt, see PJuareb. Li/i ^ eh. viil. 

* There wi» a reeiduet ine^uuiw of weelih, u berwetn ene 'Peer' lad 

■nether, in e^te o/ (he equality 01 the eubiic elktoteota. beeauM there waj private 
pfopefTy is land ia die eldei terriionea of Spam whieh had betenfed te her hetoK her 
■couiaition of Meaaenia' aitd Ova dtacributieit of freehold knd amonp Spartan 
ciueena fiJtureHy waa aod remaioad unequal^in apite of a cuatemary pr^udice 
the burins aallaQB even of freehold UikI. which aeema to have grewo up by eaitogy 
with t^e noft-n as etiwdiry ef the public ^JtxmeRW (aee HerieUMa PenuoMi 11. 7 , tn 
MOller'i ProrbwnM /fiitehn’vm vo). ii. c. 2<il. 

* See Xenephan, f ihYifnriicn'inm. eh. iv, ind the pateay from Rutareh’e 

/l^ephci^teeM LeeemM whkh ia quoted en p. 6s, n foeinote a. bdpw. 

* l^ere wea t double kiBgahip at Spam, wkieh waa heradituy In twe aeparate 
dynaadea, eech of «Aich had te b« represented in tbe penen of one «J the two kmsa 
reignins aimultanaoualy at any given oMcneftt. 
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was the militarj command on active service. Otherwise, apart from 
certain ceremonial duties and privileges which were less important 
than picturesque, the reigning Kings, as wcU as all other members 
of the two royal iamilies, had to submit to the same exacting and 
life^IoDg discipline as ordinary ‘Peers’. As hdra apparent, they 
received the same education; and their succession to the throne 
brought them no exemption. 

Thus, within the fraternity of the Spartiate 'Peers’, differences of 
birth and of hereditary privilege counted, under the Xycurgean’ 
system, for little or nothing; and, although one normal qualiiication 
for admission into this fraternity was free Spartiate birth, no candi¬ 
dates for admission would ever have dreamt of saying—-even within 
themselves, let alone in public—the Spartan equivalent of 'We have 
Abraham to our father';* for Spartiate birth was no guarantee of 
promotion to the covetedthough onerous status of a ‘Peer’. Indeed, 
Spartiate birth, though normally required, was not a sin$ qua non. 
Spartiate birth simply condemned a child (if it were not reprieved 
by being rqected as a weakling after birdi and put out to die of 
exposure)^ to undergo the ord^ of a Spartan education; and this 
ordeal merely entided a boy to compete for a place in the fraternity 
of the 'Peers' when he came of age. A child's response to this ordeal 
of eduesdoD counted formore th^ his birth in the last resort There 
were Spardates bom who failed to give satisfaction under the edu- 
oadonal test and who were therefore eventually refused admission 
to the fraternity of 'Peers' and were left to weep and gnash their 
teeth in outer darkness in the unenviable status of' Inferiors'. Con¬ 
versely. there were cases—though these were evidently rare—in 
which non-Spardate boys were allowed to undergo the Spartan 
education; and if these 'Alien Boys' (plFafre?) acquitted themselves 
well, they appear to have been no less eligible for enrolment among 
the ‘Peers’ than their Spartiate class-mates.’ 

To this extent the Spartan system, like the Ottoman, ignored the 
claims of birth and heredi^; and there were ^so points, as has been 
mentioned by anticipation, in which die God Lycurgus went still 
^rther tlian the Sultan 'Osman in defiance of ‘human nature'. 
Whereas, for example, the Ottoman social reformer was content to 
conscript children who bad been bom in wedlock In the ordinary 
way, the Spartan ventured to interfere with marriage itself in the 

* M»tt In.«. 

* Tb« aev-MTA child's ffte *m decided sot by ia feihex, m In moit HeUecic coic- 

suBidea, but by the publie euthorieM* (Plirtvch, Ltf« of xvi). 

* F«itheee»e*«kUed^>^fift<ts, im ^yUrdwi «f>ud Aibencum. «i, vji. s* PIutiMh, 

Jntlxatta m; Aelltn, Varia4 HmbtUu. xii. 43, Tbe Mra<rft«r«Te ippuenily 

requited te<b Creta Mft'Spemn LMcdMOMAima (HelMs or »riM«l) a&d /r«in n«xt- 
LecedeenionikB roreifMn. It will be (eCD Om mej eerreaMnded io oirure t» 

V ID ufoe (0 tbe OtMiwj 'Aj«m-«tUoiu. 
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interests of eugenics, and sought—with greater audacity but also 
with jester l<»ic—to do what he could to obtain the kind of human 
material that he wanted, by breeding, before the tim^i came for 
selection. In the second place, the Spartan conscription, for the 
class that was subject to it (that is to say, for all free-bom Spartiates 
who had not been exposed after birth), was universal, whereas the 
*Oamanlis only conscripted a portion of the of^prij^ of their 
'human cattle’ to be trained as 'human watch-dogs’, and this every 
fourth year and in dilTerent provinces in rotation. In the third 
place, the Spartans took the children from their homes and put 
them into the educational mill at the age of seven; the 'Osmanhs 
not until cbe age of twelve and upwards. Finally, the Spartans not 
only anticipated the 'OsmanlU in conscripting and training girls as 
well as boys, hut they went far farther towards an identical treat¬ 
ment of both sexes. For Spartan girls, as well as for Spartan boya, 
conscription was universal; and the Spartan girls were not trained 
in special female accomplishments, nor kept in seclusion from the 
men, like the girls in the female section of the Onoman Padishah’s 
slave-household. Spartan girls, like Spartan boys, were trained on 
a competitive system In athletics; and girls, like beys, competed 
naked in public before a male audience.^ 

In the matter of breeding human stock, the Spartan system^ 
pursued two distinct aims simultaneously. It aimed both at quan¬ 
tity and at quality. It secured quantity (proportionately to the 
miniature scale on which the Spartan Society was built) by address¬ 
ing itself to the individual male adult Spartiate and seeking to 
influence his behaviour through inducements and through penalties. 
The deliberate and confirmed bachelor was penalized by the State 
and was insulted by his juniors for his shameful lack of public spirit. 
On the other hand, the fether of three sons was exempt horn 
mobilization, and the father of four from all obligations towards the 
Staie.^ At the same time, quality was secured by keeping alive, with 

• ThU apectwle. which wouM ha«« miwd the meat rte«uhttble umI have 

>ds^ a kitiM n^Ofal ahock, wta nally, oi eoun«, • dcstonnntioa of the miUfkaUW 
dapaa of usual aM-coocol to which, uodW tbc ‘Lycur^aao’ wynerr\. It waa poaajbla for 
tha $»a<tM SodatT w attain. le thi* euuer, aur tweMieth^iieary Waasem Society ia 
atill'for from faulted the Sparan lew; but that level baa bran attuned, aod 

partly aurpaaaad, oy tht Japineaa. 

* Sm Xenophon, ijfirn £JudaaaMawi'uiii. eh. i; Phnareh, Lf/t ^ 
eb. tv; Nilaaoq. op, eit, pp. 

< Anateile, rtittU*. 1370 •. J-J. Anitode poiua out, in loo, eat., that where, U In 
k^oedaanton, cha nvrobat of iUotnaanta la limited, liroe fomiliae entail a atirplis af 

S upar mala popuiauae; but tkia, of cauna, waa ju*( what tha Spartan State raqvued. 

9 maet the IrKalct^laUa Icaam M war, Sparta eaadad a atandio^ reaerve el nubury 
unamployad, la tba Spartkta ehuan-body tha aupartSueua aeuJa which, in ether Hcl« 
lanie atataa, would bavc betn abaotbed iote Industry or eommetea, or would have ^en 
drawn o9 ^ eini|nitutf)i were first unbned for eitkar agnculture or any other niaful 
oocupaUoB 6y bamp eompaUad to 90 tfareufh the Spartan raUltaty eduealloo, and ware 
tfamcTOaiadat bam wetarve. On tha Spartan ayatem, tha maimcDiace of tha'Peara' 
(^a^a) aniBiled the exuRKe of ‘Infariart’ (dfn^cefow). TbaORemaa ryatam abowad 


VOL. IM~C 
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a conscious sjid eugenic purpose, certain prinudve social 

customs governing sexual Intercourse which appear to have been 
relics of a sez-group system of social organization antecedent to the 
system represented by marriage and the family. A SpartlsCe hus* 
band won popular approval, instead of exposing himself to public 
condemnation, if he took pains to improve the quality of his wife’s 
progeny by arranging that her children should be gotten upon her 
by a sire who was a better man—or human animal—^an her hus¬ 
band himself. And it even appears that a Spartiate wife could 
arrange this on her own account with impunity if her husband 
would not take die initiative in p^o^dding ha with a substitute for 
himself when he was manifestly below par. The spirit in which the 
Spartans practised their eugenics is conveyed by Plutarch in a 
passage^ which finds its eelm in Buabecq’s observations, quoted 
above.^ on the social philosophy of the '6smanlls. According to 
Plutarch, the Spartan social reformer 

‘saw ziothing but vulgarity and vsruty in the sevual conventions of the 
rest of Manldiul. who cake care to serve their bitches their mares 
with tbe best sires that they mac^e to borrow or hire, yet lock their 
women up and keep them under watch and ward in order to make sure 
chat they shall bear children excludvelj to their husbands—as though 
*hig were a husband's sacred right even if he happens to be feeble¬ 
minded or senile or diseased. This convention ^ores the two obvious 
truths that bad parents produce bad children ikd good parents good 
children, aod that tbe first people to feel tbe difference will be tbose who 
possess the chlldrea and who have to bring them up.' 

In the matter of educating^ the Spartiate children which bad been 
bred in this way, with the ultimate object of selecting the beat of 
theta for enrolment among the ‘Peers’ and endowment with public 
allotments, the Spartan ^rem again availed itself of the relics of 
a pr^familial system of social organization in which the child who 
no longer need^ his mother's personal care was educated, not by 
learning his fiither’s business in a patriarchal household, but by 
successive membership In a series a ‘human packs', in which he 
consorted, at each sta^. with the other children of the tribe who 
were of his own age and sex. The ‘Lycurgean* reform adopted this 


iaell ni«f« •wami&Uke. m ir«U u more huBAae. fax takins eve that evvy dtUd which 
Pmm4 Uiro)^ it abould Imra a treSe beaida nodviai the literert *04 acetic edoca- 
rMuone ht admuuantera aM aoWtwa. and ftfllMf in amn^g ther^ 

after that (ha adult who were oa the for admiiaion to the 

Janiaairy Cerpa who had te ba kept m waiting in etder to maintain (be neceaaary 
militarr renerve. ahaiJd ha esnblcd BManwbOe te earn tbdi lirmp in pubik M 
pri'^ce amplorraant. 

I PlucBeb. ^ec/Iyosywr. eh. zv. 

* Saa p. 4a aM*e. 

. cha, iiand 

le; Fnuaech. u/e ej iMutfu, chi, zvi and xyii; KOaeon. op. eit.. pp. tOMs CAJtan- 
klauaa und STeketute*); 'Zprnhee. op. cit., pp, a6i-a. 
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'age-class’ system and ac che same time adapted it to its own educi- 
tronal purpose by introducing a cross-division in which children of 
ail ages were brought together in one group, so that the elder 
children might assist in training the younger. > These juvenile 
'droves' (dy<Aa() were reproductions of. and pieparations for, the 
adult 'messes' which were associations of 'Peers' belong¬ 

ing to different ‘age-classes’, from the highest to the lowest, among 
the fo^ Vear-classes’ (from the twenty-first to the aixticth year 
inclusive) that were subject to military service.* The climax of a 
Spartan bo3r's thirteen years of education in a ‘drove’ was his candi¬ 
dature, at the end of his twentieth year, for entry into one of the 
'messes’, which was the sole avenue of admission into the fraternity 
of the ‘Peers’. Entry into a 'mess’ could only be secured by co- 
opdon; and a single ‘black ball’ entailed the rejection of the candi¬ 
date.* A successful candidate, once coopted, remained an active 
member of bU ‘mess’ for forty years unless he either feiled to make 
his prescribed contribution, in victuals and money, towards the 

• Foe thu crcM-divkioa (a Spina aaovocho upon tbe prunkivi ‘Dofiin’ tnibru- 
u )s Maced by tfae bet dtai there is no trace of it la Crete), see Nitaw, 

eit, pp, aa3-4. ^ TV ‘nfe-ckwca’ at esUed ’herds’ tbs 

diniiena ’drent' sad ’bordif' (tW), Tbeie venal erec^ivutem, »bieh 

included beys of all aee*. eridentlr played a more lapertut plrt ihao the 'ate-duiae’ 
ia the life sad ediadon of a Sparoate hoy. In the ’drove' tbe juruM boys were under the 
authoricy of one of the •eraer boys who was appointed ’horda-lcadar’ (Qapm) end wbo 
bad atm the use dubea of oeroiaiDf diaeipliao and risbta of eascQee 'huiof fram 
hia luaiort aa e 'prefeot' in an EngUah ’public ac^l'. (Tm ’pref^ system' sLo eusiad 
in Be Ottoman eharobeft of see WItfaera, R.: Damfiliei a/ the QreM 

Ca«rl (Losdon td^O, Marian and Rtdlay). op ds- 7 ) 'Fo euparviac the eduea- 
uea of tba 'fact' by tb« ’ pie fee u ' ia the ’dro«ea' aad ‘bordea’ s?a« tba infonml biuiraa 
of wscy Spardata 'Peer' and tbe efSdal bueiaeaa pf the Diraow of Publk Edueiboo 
( yai >ei‘ f / ti e)—an ofiea wbkb, at SparW, waa a step to the bisbeii poHcical career (Xeno- 
pben. KapuUiea Leeedaentotuorvm, eh, ii). Tboufh SperWo boys, like Otroaun 
eyWaar, were Wufhl w read end wnte (Ptutareh, Ltft Lveurg^t, eb. avi). their education 
traa otbewise alnot aidiuively monl and pbytioal. Tbere sm no eeuntoTefT. la ib« 
Spartan tyKaot. to the lirtrvy educaiioe that was pnrt to tbe OttEonan /cn-ofUMi.in 
apitc of the fact that Sperta lay ixt tbe midat of a Kclienic World wboM poathumous fima 
rents to>day upon the higher istelleofual edueitton which it evolved. Is thu not un- 
Hellcaie trait, Spona showed tbet, In acceptu^ the 'Lycurgeae' ayttem, ibe bad sold 
bsrbMiright. Ilicneefervard, $c«rtawu inHelUsbutootofh. 

a Piirltiii iniiiniiifirt. ia< Ifannfihcin. ffnifiin^ri'irt I iiiYrfiii'Wiiiiiiiiii, (h i' 'Hie Spartan 
aame (or a ’mena' vmi dsSfvsov aad for mase-matea otlo*npo> (’eeeupanta of che Moe 
teot'l. la popular Greek pwlanoe, the Spaniate meat mae enllad a ouooinovi a word 
whkh bean its seantng on its face. The vai' «ta tbe btaii, but oot tbe unit, of tbe 
mili&ry fomatioe, ’l^te aaalleat Spanin sulfory unit, wtueh was called the 'coenpiay 
of swen eoearadea' Eidgeooaaertachaft), was appartndy a body of ao rnan 

repreaeetiag tbe «o ‘year>elaaaea' lubjact to aervice; trtd eaoa of theae 'oompaniae seema 
to have been nude up of a ’Btaaaa'. After the reerfaniabori of the Lac^aaraorwea 
Army in the fifUt ceotury b.C. (eee Annex III, below), whea tbe prepertioo of Soaniaiee 
to Pctveci was redtMed from 5;$ ve 4:6, the i Spertiete 'oMue** is each bpiniate 
'ev^Qpaey' eppear to have contained 00 more xS awo easb, the eomplanwiu of 
S addibanal mas, whicb was needed to bring the 'cooipaey’ up to its foil atrerigcb of 40, 
being now prpvidsd by the Pertocci. Under chit orgaaiXBtrtn, the 40 adult 'ycar-dasaea* 
were preaumabiy eonaolidated into 6 blo^ of 5 'year^^laatee' cacb, so that, la every e 
years, ca cb of the a 'meases' a a 'company* would liberate i nme ripifed men soo 
replace Bam b^ raonuta, while then would be 1 replacemcAt u^og tbeeupplanseatary 
Fnaoeei. (See Toysbae. op. dt.. pp..aS:, ado, aod aSy.) 

t Plutai^. Lift«/ Li^tiu. cb. xU. 
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upkeep of the common table or were convicted of the unpardonable 
offence of cowardice in war. * 

The leading features in the Spartan system were the same as in 
the Ottoman^namely: supervision, selection, and specialization; 
a competitive spirit;^ and the simultaneous xise of the negative 
stimulus of punishment and the positive stimulus of reward. And 
in the Spartiate fraternity of‘Peers’, as in the Ottoman slave-house¬ 
hold, these futures were not confined to the educational stage. 
They continued to dominate the Spartiate’s adult life as they bad 
dominated his boyhood; and ^m the moment when he was taken 
away from his mother upon the completion of his seventh year he 
was continuously subject to discipline until the completion of his 
sixtieth year brought him his release from military service. The 
outward and visible sign of this discipline was the regulation ^lich 
prescribed fifty-three years 'service with the colours’; for the Spar- 
date who had been transferred as a child from his parents’ home to 
a juvenile ’drove’ did not find himself at liberty to live in a home 
01 his own when he had been co-opted into a ‘mess’ and had been 
endowed with a public allotment and had petformed his social duty 
of taking a wife in marriage. Whereas the Janissaries, who were 
discouraged from marrying, were allowed to live in married quar¬ 
tets if they did marry nevCT^eless, the Spartiate 'Peers’ were both 
compelled to marry and forbidden to lead a 'home life’.^ The 
Spartiate bridegroom was required to spend even his wedding-rJght 
in barracks; and though the ban upon sleeping at home was gradu¬ 
ally relaxed as he advanced In years, the ban upon dining at home 
was absolute and permanent. 

'Lycurgus took care that tbe Spardates should oot be at liberty to 
take a preUmlnary dinner at borne ^ so ceme tc mess on full stomachs. 
If a Spartiate showed no appedle at mess, he was “told oT' by his 
messmates as a glutton who was too soft to stand the common fare; and 
if he was actually convicted be was fined. There was s famous occasion 
when King Agis bad returned ftom the wars after a long absence (at 
the end of hls victorious war of attrition agauiat Athena). The King 
wanted to dine, just once, with bis wife, and sent to the mess for his 
pordon; but the Am^ Council (of would not allow it to be 

' Sec Kwodotui, Bk. Vll. dt, ; XcfWphcn, Lau^tt^mompnan. cb. h. 

Timcc is c simtlanfy io orawiMtion iimI le ttmoepoere between e Spensn ‘saen* 
and ■ JeiuBMiy 'stese' (as d«Mibed sbere b tfae pcsssse quoted from Bujbecq on pp. 
36-9). Tbe JsAuMnes, like tbe Stcnistea. were even fimeus-^r netotloua—rartoelr 
soup: wmI tbe senior stcsiber of ■ Jenisssr; ‘ram* wse celled tbe eberA^* Caeup-rniW), 
Tbe r«c«|nued method bj which the JaniseBriss exprMSed dusadifsaion wm to uMst 
taeir seup.4«filcB—a (eRure wfaiob was taken as • by any wise P*djsMh, 

At^S^y. soup WMnotaoxepelstsbk.suebtneuMrdinnion was unbesrd off 

* See Xenophon, F a ipM i M IneMamomofym, ehs. iv and z. 

etticude of Oaferd cotlecei, wicb tbeir monactic tnditioo, towards 
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dent, and whea the bicideot came to tbe notice of the Board of Oreraeers 
(toIs f^pois) Ltxt day, they made the King pay a fine.*' 

Manifestly, a system which set ‘human nature’ at defunee so 
truculently as this could not have been enforced without some over> 
whelming external sanction; and at Sparta this sanction was applied 
by public opinion, which knew how to chastise an offender against 
the Spartan sodal code with scorpions that stung far mote cruelly 
than the Overseers’ whips. The point is brought out by an Athenian 
observer^ who studied the Spartan system in its eleventh hour, on 
the eve of its collapse. 

‘One of (he remarkable achievemeots of Lyeurgus Is that he has 
made it preferable, b Sparta, to die a noble death rather than remain 
eli^e b disgrace. As a matter of fact, mvestigatioo repeals that there 
are actually fewer deaths b battle among the Spartans than b anuies 
which give way to cbeir fear and prefer to leave (he field; so that b 
reality courage turns out to be a more effective survival-factor than 
cowaHice. The path of courage is easier and more agreeable and 
Smoother and more secure.... And 1 ought oot to omit to explab how 
Lyeurgus made sure chat this path should be followed by bis Spartans. 
He made sure of chat by ensurbg Inevitable happmesa for the brave 
and inevitable unhappbess for the cowardly. In other communities, 
a coward's only penalty is to be branded with the epithet. For tbe rest, 
he is free to work and play cheek by jowl with men of valour if be 
chooses. In Sparta, on tlU other band, ev^body would be ashamed to 

a cow a rd xor hla rneaamate or to hrm for bis partner m athletics. 
And it will often happen chat wheo they are plckbg up ball-teams the 
coward finds himself left out, and that in choirs he is pushed out into 
the least honourable positions, and that he has to yield precedence to 
everybody m tbe sveet and at table and to make way for hia juniois and 
to his wcAcniblk indoors and to bear their reproaches for his lack 
of manhood and to K»gn himself co bavbg no housewife in his house 
and to pay a fine oq that account bto the bargam, and never to show 
hliDsell out of doors with his ekb oiled, and b fact to do nothing what¬ 
soever that is done by Spartans who have no suin on their reputations 
—under pain of receiving bodily ebastisement from his betters. For 
my part, 1 am not at aB surprised that, b s community b which 
cow^ice is visited with this terrific penalisation, death is preferable 
to a life of sucb reproach and such dishonour.’^ 

< ^uureb; .SMpAtkinwM LyoonSf No S. 

* XoDopboA. L^eedatme> 9 fnim. ^ ix. 

t Tboae pwotroonc g«MTil oboervouom «zi (be powncy of public o^tiieei in keep- 
btf tbe Seertin •ysiem in force OR bome out by t pcfoeulix cbm io nciiu which !■ 
reoeiUed by Herowioe (Bb. VII, end Bb. IX, cb. 71 ) e* • fnl to (be (toey 

tl tieofiidee and hie TVt* Huodted at iDecniopylae in 4S0 i£. Two of tbe l^eo 
Hundred, Eurvtuo and AhitodSaua, w«n in boipital wiefa acute ophtbalniia at a viUege 
af<« nuM behM ihe freot, when tncy recoived (be newa that Lamidaa* Sank bad bees 
Turned and ibat (belt ooortdoa’ duty of belduit tbe paaa Sad becooM a foriom hope. 
A( (hia Mwi. Curytue groped hie way back to the front aod fall in toticn with tbe two 
hwndnd and nmery aigbt, whereoa Ariatodlouw went horoe. 

*l 4 te fact... ^t one of (bem bad anutUy B»et hla death, while (be edm, wbo had 
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Y«t penalization alone, however merciless, could never have 
created the Spartan fithos or have inspired the superhuman heroism 
which that tthos made possible- The sanction which made the 
Spartans what they were was internal as well as external; for these 
implacable souls, whose corporate public opinion made life intoler¬ 
able for any one of their number who had failed to live up to their 
common standard of behaviour, were merciless in such cases just 
because they were single-hearted in exacting the same standard 
individually from themselves. This ‘categori^ imperative’, in the 
soul of every true Spartiate 'Peer', was Ae ultimate driving force 
which made the ‘Lycurgean* system work—in sheer defiance of 
'human nature’—for more than two himdred years. And its essence 
is laid bare in the ho doubt imaginary but none the less illuminating 
conversation which Herodotus^ puta into the mouths of the Achae- 
menian Padishih Xerxes and the exiled Spartan King 
who was serving on Xerxes’ staff, when Xerxes’ army was marching 
upon Thermopylae fromihe Dardanelles. Xerxes has asked Dima- 
rltus whether he is to expect any resistance; and Dlmacitus has 
answered him that, whatever the other Hellenes may do, he can 
guarantee in regard to his own Spartan countrymen (though he 
personally has no cause to love them) that they wll turn out to 


tbc MBK «x«UM tnehb«r b«Rcr nor wene) to ding to, hid not made up bis mind to loM 
his life. «WBpcJl«d tbs Sporass to he ui3pU««^ m viiitins tboir rsoeoUoent’upon 
AnttMUttui ... After returrtins w Loeedssraon, AHitaiAfnuj sets recsfssd wha insult 
snd contufselr. The conrumsi? took tbo prwdw fonn that no 5 h«nao would (ive 
bin a li^t far his fire or sm«b to hria, wnil« be was iruultad with the nkhavne of 
"^nawa7 Aristodlmus*' d Ai (be Banle of Platsee. howefar. he 

fi^e good ell the unputetione upon hii ehiMcter.... At the Oeerk of Plenee. A7ist». 
dlmue , .. wes the Sp«nen s?ho showed ^ fer the greeteat gsUeniry in oirjudgoroane. 
Nest to fdm. th« Spimjis Poeddeojus, raileeyoo, sod Amompbarttos diatioguisbed 
thonaelvci most eonspieuc^y. On tbc other bttd, lo « discuseten ti to which of them 
had shown the matost ^lantrr, the Spenaru present «amo ro iho conciusMB that the 
prodigies of vsjour pervermed bf Ariitodlmuj. wbo behaved like a man peiaeaied 
and would sot keep nia place in the rinks, sren Ise^Rd by his unconeealce wish to 
die on acco^jot of the inpl^tion under which he lebourad. wKue Poaetdotuus had fought 
hM e here without iny daelre to loea hb factor wfueb, In their iudgaraeni, nve 

(ba maaeor* of bU supartohiy. Thu pronoueeanent rroAi conceivably h«ve,Sc«n 
dictated by eitvy; but tna faei reusiiu that all (be individuals wbosi I have menticnad 
wbo fell In this battle, with the exception of Ahatedimue, were awarded bosoun, while 
Aristodlmua, who washed to dU os account of the imputuion aforementionedi re* 
ca«^ none.’ 

Keredotus also nwnticM (in Bk. V](. eh. a^t) artecher case which, if true, waa even 
oMte IrthuBurt than iba treatsunt of Aristodlmuai 

‘There is also said to have been snethet survivor cf the Three Hundred named 
Psniltle, who had beeo sent with dapatehea to 'nieasily and wbo returned to Sparta, 
waa (raatad with eoacumely and commined suicide.* 

This miliart and mereileaa pteaaure of SpertiaB pubUc oparuon. to which the 
if^ividual Spanaro eras aubjeet^was perhapa (he most odious foature of Spartsn life la 
Atbenaan ayaa,and it se moitly sOonetised, by implieaboD, in (be followirtf paiaage from 
the funeral ocumo delivered ey l^elee on the Athenians who fell in the amcempaien 
of the AiherM«Palepoonaeiaa War of 431—40* i.C., as reponed by ^^ucydldas (Bk. fl, 

‘>^^A^^Ians] lead a life of freedom not only in our pelStia but in our immal 
tolerance of private conduct. Wo do not resent our neighbour doing what be pleases, 
(sor eubjeet him to tboae marks of disapproval which potson pleasure though (hay may 
iAftkt BO formal ii^ury.' 1 Heredonio, Bk, VII, efis. toi-y. 
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fight without taking any account of the disparity of numben. When 
Xerxea refuses to entertain the idea that troops who are free agenta, 
as the Sparrana are ex kypoOmi, would voluotarUy face an ordeal 
into which Xentes' own troops couJd only be driven by dread of 
their commander and by compulsion of the lash, Damaiinis recUes 
that, 

Tree chough the Spaitafis are, they ire not free altogether. They too 
serve a mister in the shape of I41W, whom they dread far more intenaely 
than your servants dread you. They show (his by doing whatever their 
master orden, ^ his orders are always the same: "In action it ia for¬ 
bidden to retire in the face of enemy foKes of whatever strength. Trocps 
are to keep their formatiott and to conquer or die.'* ’ 

This was the spirit that inspired the Spartans’ achievements; and 
those achievements have stamped the Sj^an name with the mean¬ 
ing which it still bears in every living language to-day. The deeda 
are so famous that there is no need in tms place to retell ^miliar 
tales. The story of X^onidas and the Three Hundred at Thermo¬ 
pylae : is it not written in the Seventh Book of Herodotus ? And the 
story of the Boy and the Fox: is it not written in Plutarch’s Lift of 
And do not these two stories, between them, conv^ 
the whole tour it fora of Spartan boyhood and Spartan manhood 
And if we cannot take our eyes off the Spartsns-^as, in candour, we 
cannot—without first looking also at the other side of the Spartan 
ahield, we have simply to remind ourselves that the last two years 
of a Spartan boy’s education before his coming of age—the crucial 
years upon which, more than any otberi, his prospects of co-option 
on to a 'mess’ depended—were probably spent in the Secret Service 
{xpvnrtUi), and that this was nothing else chan an official 'murder 
gang' which patrolled the Laconian countryside surreptitiously- 
taking cover by day and stalking abroad, like a veritable nt^iium 
pera^ulans in tenjmit,* by night—for the purpose of making away 
with any Helots who had shown symptoms ofrestivenest or perhaps 

* tt ww MR of €di(eail0B of Sparus boyi tSat Bfder*d to md 

punUxd ircwtSi. 'And w ibew wiitt McnneDM* the iMfe put into their itMlini 1 will 
<ite the atory m the bor*he, one* upon e dme, hid eiolen a^oxAsd wei hidint it uftder 
bit ihirt, and ellbMfh Iho soanire wie tearinf the be^'e belly with ita teeth er^ clitie 
the hn boro the torture, reUicr than be (sund out, vsm be fell deem daad,* (Plutarch, 
Lift V eb. ivjil]. 

* IT one otlicf te««b ie itiU needed lAerdertoeerBpkntblebrltbteldoofihepieture, 
it will be (Ivan by the loUeedcf nther leei erell-ko^n aneedatc. wbieb illuiiratee the 
trwntph M public ipirit over penenol ecnMtiea {thou|b ambition wee detibenuiy 
/oaier^ by die empeuUte ipini of the 'Lycurtoan* eyetas): 

Tbe Spartieto ^iMiritue west elT in hiab epuiti, entb 0 emile en bU face, efter 
Itf nn( been «rtt ea a candidue for esuobnat lo tba Three Hundred (ibe bigheet 

dietinetien eminabie at Sparta). The Ch^eara (of SdepM) called him back end arted 
him why he was Uufhinf. "1 am laugbina", be aid. "beauao I am ao delj^trd at 
Sserti'a flood fonurw n naetnfl three hundM eitiaeni who ere Oerter rneo then 1 an.*'' 
(nutarefi: Ap^iktgwuu Lc^mte, Peedertiui, No. 3 (of. l^etagi VUam, eh. nv).) 

* Paalm sci. 6 . 
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merely vest^es of character and ability.' While Sparta demanded, 
and duly evoked, the manly herokm of a Leonid^ and hia Three 
Hundred in order to cover the Spartan name with incomparable 
military glory, she equally demanded*—and did not fail to evoke— 
the juvenile criminality of her Secret Sertdce in order that the liny 
minority of Spartiate ‘Peers' might keep their feet on the necks of a 
numerically overwhelming majority of‘Inferiora’ and ‘De^^dants' 
and *New Members’ and ‘Serb’ who would have been delighted, if 
ever they had the chance, ‘to eat’ their handful of masters ‘alive’.* 
If, under the Xycurgean’ system, the Spartans rose to some of the 
sublimest heights of human conduct, they also sounded some of 
the darkest depths. 

Every feature in the ‘Lycurgean’ system—material or spiritual, 
evil or good—was directed towards one single aim; and this definite 
aim was exactly achieved. Under the Xycuigean’ system, the Lace* 
daemonian huvy infantry were the best heavy iofantiy in the 
Hellenic World. They were as far superior to any other Hellenic 
troops of the same arm as the Janissaries were superior to the 
infantry of Western Christendom in Busbeoq’s day. For nearly two 
centuries the armies of other Hellenic Powers dreaded to meet the 
Lacedaemonian Army in pitched battle. In drill and In morai alike, 
the Lacedaemonians were inimitable. But, just because of this, 
there was no room, in Xycurgean' Sparta, for more than one kind 
of ^ofessiooaJism. 

The 'smgle-track’genius of the ‘Lycuigean’ t^^lleaps to the eye 
of any visitor to the present-day Sparta Museum. For museu m 
is totally unlike any Other modem collection of extant Hellenic 

' 8p«mn &cae( Service mtef be coniptred with the Mlroti whkb umxI to 
MrreriM the pepulicioo in the &ou(hem Snne of the North Uniofi 

before (be aboUuoa of •levery. The oNf (Towere wnong the recorded vilUkuee of (he 
5^4/100 Secret Serviee wm (he iiiiiiiniiinfi of the HeJoa wh« hed responded to e all 
for volunuere which the Spenu Government hod medc in the Great Aehene.PeJoiMA. 
neeiao War of 43 (-404 a.e. The etory i« recorded by a wjineei of enemy oadonaliry; but 
sinee tlui wimcM hcppeas d be Tbucydidea, we coo accept the aneedra, nevertbdaes, 
withoi^ ■ very heavy diaeeuoL 

whole poUey of (be Spartane towards the Helots le sevemed t^comideritiooa of 
•eeuricy; and ooe «the aeis into whkh (bey were led bvmcirfear « (he rtaisf sanara. 
(lee's epint and eioabcn was (he fonowinf. They prodaorted (bat ail Heloa eould 
shew e dutinfuiihod wir record should present thcmMhea for eelvUOA to r«<eKr« their 
freedom. Thu waa simply a trip—ihe ealeulaiion bemt that thoae Heleta who eon. 
sidered that they bad the best claint to Uberatteo would m ^ust the Helots who would 
lave (he epirit to lake the initiative in falling upon (heir maaten. So (i^ eekcced t>va 
thousand of Aem; and these two thousaad cave thaAkseiviog for tbeir manumlsiioa by 
gowning themseKea wiih Mtlsnds and viaiticg (be shnoes of (he Gods In pioceision. 
Bur (he SpaAsAs were not long in makiog eieay with tbem^^d ibis with au^ leoecy 
tbit nobody ever knew how « 4 » oftbsvKtima had met hia end.’ (Thuoydidee, U. iV, 
ch. Bo.) 

The atermiMtioB of the o.ooo doci noi seem to have been complete (icc Toynbee, 
op. eit. foetnoce on p. sBd); but. even lo. (beetoryu enough. FertbeKDcrai 
Veetment of the Hdod, eee Pkitarcb’e Lift ^ Lynrfui. ch. xzvili. For the polipr of 
oofTpellinf the Hdeta to jsefce buffooo of thecajelvei. •«« II. D (vi). vol, ii! o. aat 
footnote 4, above. 

t See Aoaez III, bekw. 
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works of art, either m Greece or elsewhere. In other such coUec* 
tions the viaitor's eye seeks out aod finds and dwells upon the 
works of ‘the Classical Age', which approximately coincides with 
the hfth and fourth centuries B.c. In the Sparta Museum, however, 
this ‘Classical* Hellenic art is conspicuous by its absence. The 
viaitor's eye is here caught first, and ^inated, by the ‘pre-claasical* 
exhibits: delicate ivory-carving and strikiog polychrome pottery 
painted by artists who had a ^ for line as well as colour. Frag- 
mentaiy chough they are, these relics of early Spartan art bear un¬ 
mistakable marks of originality and individualiV; end the visitor 
who has made the discovery of them here for the first time looks 
expectantly to find the sequel-n^nly to look in vain, since this early 
blossoming of Spartan art remains a promiee without a fulfilment. 
In the place which should contain the monuments of a Spartan 
vei^n of ‘Classical' art there is a great hiatus; and the Sparta 
Museum contains little more except a superfluity of uninspired and 
standardiaed works of minor sculpture dating from the late Heb 
lenistic and early Imperial period. Between the two sets of exhibits 
in the Sparta Museum a great chronolc^cal gulf is fixed; and this 
gulf ia explained by the dates. The date at which the early Spartan 
art breaks ofi is approximately that of the Overseership of Chilon in 
the middle of the Sixth century b.c. The almost equally abrupt 
resumption of ‘artistic production* in the age of decadeoce is 
posterior to 189-S B.C.: the date at which the ‘Lycu^ean* system 
is known to have been abolished at Sparta by the deliberate policy 
of a foreign conqueror after Sparta had been forcibly incorporated 
into the Achaean Le^ue. ^ Art was impossible at Sparta so long as 
Spartan life was confined, by this cast-iron system, to the single 
track of militarism. 

Tlie paralysis which descended, with the upon Spartao 
pictorial and glyptic art was equally fatal to the art of muric,^ in 
which the Spartans had likewise shown early promise. The Spar¬ 
tan authorities even discouraged their nationals from cultivating 
an art which is $0 near akin to the soldier's that, in our modem 
Western World, it Is regarded as the best preparation for a mili¬ 
tary training- The Spartans were prohibited from competing b the 

> For tht MBQMSt kfid Uteerpention of Sparu iar6 th< Aebiwc in tSp a.C. 

4M tiM deUbenu •ndicatwn m the Xycurnan* lyttem by the Achwan •uthoRttea, ue 
Polybnil. Bk. XXI I. eh. 1 r. 5-1 >, jUt.: U^jy. &k. XXJ^VII f. eb, 94. 

* *At Spen^tcy departure Crocn ene prifnhive eaoosi et ciwm wm eeiuered. Tec- 
pecider hinuelf, wu • prinuiive of primhivee end the beii herpiat oi Ua day ead • 
rvlosut df herMasv war lU the uate, by the Ovaneen had Ka harp 

pafnaoently coiiBeeawd by them, bteeuee be bad added iuet efie artis elhn| id wdar 
(e bareaee the inatruciKfRS ruse. The Oveneere only amreved «f aioipla meladia. 
Aftin, when Tistotbene wae compeiina at the feaiivel of the Ciraea, 00a of the Over- 
•aenanatebed «p a knife and asked performer ofi wfaieb aide of bi* inetrumeethe 
(the 0*Meer) was te cut the aaeaeary umbar of itrbp io ordcs to bring tbe total 
down to tbe permitted numbac of saven.* {Flutireb; fmarKla L 4 tan*ea, No. 17.) 
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great Pan^HeUenic athletic apcrts,^ on the ground that professional¬ 
ism m running and jumping and putting me weight was one thing 
and professionalism in wielding ^ spear and the shield and per¬ 
forming the evolutions of the parade-ground was something quite 
diiferenr, from which the Spartiate*s heart and mind must not be 
distracted on any account.^ 

Thus Sparta paid the penalty for having taken her own head- 
atrong and hazardous course at the parting of the ways In the 
eighth century by condemning herself, in the abith century, 
to standing still—with arms presented like a soldier on parade^ 
at a moment when other Hellenes were just moving forward once 
agam on one of the moat signal moves in the whole course of 
Hellenie history. 

It requires an effort of imaginadon to remind ourselves that 
the fraternity of Spartlate Teers’ was the earliest Hellenic demo¬ 
cracy, and that the redivision of the arable land of Measenia among 
the membera of this Spartiate d6mos in equal allotments became 
the watchword—of the revolution that convulsed 
Athens in the next generation. In Sparta the new movement 
which had declared itself precociously m the 'Lycurgean' reform 
was doomed to be arrest^ prematurely at a rudimentary stage 
because the 'Lycurgean* system changed the face of Spartan 11^, 
only to petrify it for ever after. It was not in Sparta, and not in 
reaponse to the peculiar challenge that had been presented to the 
Spartsns in the Second Messeno-Sparttn War. that these new ten¬ 
dencies in Hellenic life were destined to work themselves out in 
fresh acts of creation. The creative act of the sixth cen tury B .c. was 
evoked by s challenge of a different kind; end this challenge was 

C resented in the first instance to chose HeUcnlc communities which 
ad responded to the previous challenge of the eighth century, not 
on the Spartan lines of conquering a next-door neighbour in Hellas, 
but on the Chalcidian and Meganan lines of oveneas colonization. 

After the Malthusian problem bad been solved'-or shelved—in 
Hellas at large by this method for a period of some two centuries, 
it was raised again, and this time more acutely than before, by the 
simultaneous stoppage of the territorial expansion of the Hellenic 
World in every quarterEastward, Hellen ic expansion was checked 
in the sixth century B.c. by the rise of new Great Powers—the 
Saite Power in Egypt and the Lydian In Anatolia and the 

* ThU prohibilioii did oot ftpply to SpartAn womov—if they wera wealthy WMust* 
compete vkariouelr ^ enteriAS ■ cherioi fw the chAiiot>rtce«. 

* Compare the efKiol djeeeur^etnent, end eytn prahibitkm, of end tewda, io 
the Auppesod mtenoti of cricket, in eenwa Bnj^^ 'publie e^oola* el ibo prelaw dey; 
end eontrait the iMt^^arvtbuKd to the &ufc« otwoUmsMo, that ‘the Battle of WatoriM 
wai woo on the phying'Selda of ETfrn\ 

• For thl» etoppate, eee funbec 111 . B, pp. tsi-a: 111 . C (U (s), pp, rao-eo: aod 
lU.C (i) < 5 ), pp, bale*. 
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mightier Achaemeiuan Empire that fir$t overshadowed and then 
absorbed them both. Durii^ the same century, Hellenio expan¬ 
sion VTsa brought to ft halt in the Western Mediterranean by a rally 
among the rival Levantine colonial peoples^Phoenidans and Etrus¬ 
cans—who now discovered in polidoal co-operation a make-weight 
for their inferiority to the Greeks in vitality and in numbers. At 
the same time the indigenous barbarians of the West were begin¬ 
ning to learn how to hold their own against all the Levantine in¬ 
truders alike by fighting them with their own weapons. In these 
various ways the expansion of Hellas was cut short ail round; and 
this challenge stimulated the Hellenes to solve their recurrent sodal 
problem by substituting, for the mere extensive growth which was 
no longer open to them, an intenrive growth, of a l^her social order, 
which was still trithin their caparity. They passed from ‘subsist^ice 
farming' to 'cash-crop farming’ and manufactures; from a regime 
of local self-sufficiency to a regime of internadon^ trade; from a 
natural economy to a money economy; and from a polity iMsed on 
birth to a polity based on property. And the load in nuking this 
victorious response was taken by Athens: a 'dark horse’who had not 
taken part in the earlier movement of overseas co]oni2adoQ,but who 
at the same time had not followed Sparta into her Messenian blind- 
alley. 

The nature of the Athenian response has been examined already 
in this Study elsewhere in another connexion.’ In this place it has 
only to be mentioned in order to point the contrast between Hel¬ 
lenic progress under Athenian leadership and Sparta's un-Hellenic 
immobility; and this contrast is aptly syrubolixed in the difference 
between the Attic and the Spartan money-coinage. The new inven¬ 
tion of coined money had found its way into Sparta before the 
'Lycurgean' system set hard; and even thereafter it continued to 
play a not unimportant part in the internal life of the fraternity of 
Spartlate ‘Peers’, since a ‘Peer's’ contribution to hb 'me«s', which 
he had to keep up under pain of forfeidi^ bb membership, was 
payable partly In money as well as in kind. Yet although the sixth- 
cenniry Spartan reformers coxildnot, or would not, banish coin from 
Laconia dcogether, they succeeded in aHap ring thb institution to 
their purpose like all the other institutions which they found in the 
field- They allowed their countrymen to retain a token-curren^ 
of iron which was too heavy and bulky for ordinary convenience 
and was chemically treated in such a way as to make It toe poor in 
quality to have any intrinsic commercbl value even in bulk.* Thus 

d II. D {iO, vol. u, pp. 39-4*. abere. 

Tii. Plutirch soci 0010 p&iat out tb«t (be Sp«Ae& 
, et Spone, tbe primitive type of Miseat 

once been preveleiu eYet>i>bere. 


t See I. B (uT «ol. >, pp. M-5. en 
* ?lutBieb. L^t ^ If i aitd er , eb. j 
Goventtnem vea tneeuy pr eeet vttg 
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Laconia excluded from the international continuum of financial 
relational juat aa effectively aa If ahe had poasesaed no coinage at 
ali» by being given a coinage which could have no currency beyond 
the Laconian frontiera. Meanwhile 'the ooda of Athene’ became 
the current coin of the entire Mediterranean World, and the occa* 
iional arrival of a dock of theae migratory birds in Sparta itself 
created atiU greater consternation among the Spartan authorities 
than the importation of a musical instrument with more than seven 
strings.^ The Spartiate Gylippua himself, who had done perhaps 
aa much aa any other single man to bring Athena to the ground m 
the Great War of 43Z-404 by foiling the Athenian attempt to 
conquer SlcUy, waa forced to eo into exile on the morrow of the 
peace when ms servant laid information that there was 'a bevy of 
owls in the tilery’.* 

Thua the ^Lycurgean’ aystem, which the Spartana esiabliahed in 
order to defend tlteir dominion o\*er the Heloca at home, had the 
effect of throwing them on the defensive agsinat the whole Hel¬ 
lenic World into the bargain. And the greatest irony in Sparta’s 
situation waa the fact that, when she had sacrificed everything that 
made life worth living to the single object of forging an irresistible 
military instrument, she found that she dared not make use of her 
dearly bought power because her social equilibrium xinder the 
’Lycurgean’ system was so exact, and her social tension so high, 
that the slightest disturbance of the status ^0 might have disastrous 
repercussions; and this disaster might be brought on,by a victory 
which would increase the permanent demands on Sparta’s man- 

E 'ower slmost as readily as by a defeat which would open tl\e way 
or an invasion of Sparta’s home-territonea. In the event, the fatal 
victory of 404 BX. and the consequent fatal defeat of the year 371 
duly brought upon the Spartana the disaster which they had never 
ceased to dread since they had succeeded in making themselves 
into the most formidable military power in their world. Yet Spar¬ 
tan statesmanship managed to postpone the evil day for nearly two 
centuries, dating from At completion of die ’Lycurgean* refbrma, 
by declining to accept for Sparta the greatness which circumstances 
inceassnily sought to thrust upon her. 

In this frame of mind the Spartana evaded, tirtie and again, the 
challenge to asaume the leadership of Hellas which the Achae- 
menian peril presented to them. They forbore to send help to the 
Anatoliaii Greek insurgenta in 499 bx,; they arrived too late to 
fight at Marathon in 490; and after covering tbemselvca with gloiy, 
under protest, at Thermopylae and Plataea, they abdicated from 


< $«c the p«8Mg« quoted from Dktaroh oo o, 67, footnote 0. above, 
ft Flatarch, U/i qf Lymitr, tb. wi. 
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the command of the forces of liberation in 47^478. Rather 
than mcQT the risks which greatness involved for Spans, they 
deliberately left their own repudiated greatness lying derelict for 
Athens to appropriate; and yet, even at this bitter price, they were 
ultimately unable to elude their tragic destiny. For the Spartans' 
great refusal to accept the challenge of 499-479 ^d not, and 
could not, purchase for Sparta more than a brief immunity from 
her peculiar dilemma. In preferriog, to the risb of acceptance, 
the lesser immediaic evil of giving the Athenians their opportunity, 
the Spartans were opening the door for the menace to Hellenic 
liberties to recur in the shape of an Athenian peril; and this time 
the Spartans found themselves confronted with a challenge which 
it was impossible for them to ^ore. In the opinion of Thucy¬ 
dides, *thc fundamental . . . cause of the Atheno-Pelopoonesian 
War was the fear inspired in the Lacedaemonians by the rise of 
Athens to greatness; and this fear compelled them to t^e up arms’^ 
—under threat of seeing the 'sanltaiy cordon’ of their Pelopon¬ 
nesian alliance dissolve and thdr Athenian enemy from beyond 
the Isthmus join hands, to their undoing, with their Messenian 
enemy within their gates. 

In 43Z B.c. Corinthian diplomacy succeeded in compelliog 
Spartan statesmanship to assume the leadership of Hellas at last; 
and, in the Great War of 431-404, the Spartan military machine 
—now tested for the first time to the uttermost—performed all that 
its makers had intended, and all that Sparta’s neighbours hoped or 
feared. The Spartan nightmare of an union saer^t between Athens 
and the Helots did not come true<—not even when the Athenian 
Strategist Demosthenes made his brilliant stroke of establishii^ a 
fortihed post at Pylos, on the Mesaenian coast of X/aconia, in 
425 B.c. On the other hand, the overland expedition of the Spar¬ 
tan commander Brasidas to the Thracian seaboard, and the exhaus¬ 
tion of Athenian strength in Nidas’ naval expedition to Sicily, did 
bring to pass the Athenian n^htmare that die Peloponnesians might 
succeed in joining hands with the Hellenic subjects of Athens on the 
other side of the Aegean, and might overpower Athens on her own 
element with a fleet manned by Ionian seamen and financed by 
Achaemeoian gold. When this first stage in the self-inflicted attri¬ 
tion of the H^enic Society came to an end in the year 404 B.c., 
it was Athens and not Spj^ that lay prostrate. Yet the Spartan 
King Agis’ prophecy—uttered at the moment when the die was 
cast—that ‘this day' would prove to 'be the beginning of great 
evils for Hellas’* true in respect of the victors no less than 
the vanquished; for the greatness which Sparta now tardily and 

* nuerdidei, Bk, I, eh. * Ibid., Bk. II, ch. ij. 
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involuntarily rtiriered from her prostrated rival proved to be a 
veritable Slurt of Neasus. 

The Spartans were placed in the Mme predicament by their ^c- 
torioue war of 431-404 B.c. as the 'Oamanlis by their disastrous war 
of A.D. 1682^. A people trained consummately but exclusively 
for warlike contact with its neighbours found itself suddenly com* 
pelled, by the outcome of one particular war, to enter into non¬ 
military relations for which th^ were not only unprepared but 
were positively unfltCed by their own peculiar institutions and hablta 
and £thoa. These peculiarities which the Spartans, like the'Osman- 
lis. bad developed in order to grapple with a previous problem, and 
which had given them superhuman strength within the limits of the 
narrow environment within which their lines had previously been 
ctat> now took their revenge upon thia peculiar people by making 
them inhumanly or infra-humtnly incompetent to live in the wider 
world into which the fomines of war had eventually carried them. 
The very exactness of their adaptation to tlieir previous environ* 
ment made any readaptation to a new environment 10 diilicult for 
them ai to be virtually impossible; and the very qualities which 
had been the secret of their aucceai in the one situation became their 
worst enemies when they found rhemsclvea in the other. For these 
selfsame reasons the 'Osmanlis came to grief when, in consequence 
of a military defeat, they had to negotiate diplomatfeaUy with the 
Powers of Western Christendom instead of ajmply imposing their 
will upon them;^ and the Spartans came to grief when, in conse* 
quence of a military victory, they had to take upon their own 
shouldera the imperial responsibilities of Athens instead of merely 
holding the naval and military power of Athena at bay. 

The contrast between the Spartan at home and the Spartan 
abroad was a by-word in Hellas; for whereas, on his own ground, 
the Spartan admittedly rose above the ordinary Hellenic standards 
of personal dltclpHne and disinterestedness, he fell below those 
same standards In at least equsl measure as aoon as he found him¬ 
self out of his own element.* The spectacular demoralization of 
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xhc Spartan Regent Pausanlas, when drcumsUncea placed him in 
comiDand of a Pan-Hellenic force on Achacmenian territory, had 
been an awful warning which had counted for much in the Spartan 
Goveromeot’a decision to abdicate from the leadership of Hellaa 
in 479^478 And this decidon was almost justified In retro¬ 
spect when, in and after the second and conelusiTe round of the 
Great War of 431-404 b.c., Sparta was forced to send abroad Pau- 
ssniases by the dozen. 'We have done those things which we ought 
not to have done and we have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and there ia no health in us’ must have been 
the reflection that forced itself, on the morrow of Leuctra, upon the 
mind of a Spartan statesman like King Ageailaus who was old 
enough to remember tlie ajKtm 

In that year 371 s.c. the majority of the Sparliate 'Peers' were 
serving, outside the frontiers of Laconia, on garrison duty in other 
Hellenic states which had once been Sparta's volimcary allies, but 
which could no longer be held to their ali^aoce except by naked 
military force; and tKe pick of them had been seconded from their 
military duties in order to occupy political and administrative posts 
in which they were making themselves as notorious, on a petty 
scale, as Pausanlas himself, for their Spartan tactlessness and tymny 
and corruption, until the respectable title of moderators’(op/.MeTaf), 
by which these Spartan martinets abroad were called, hid come to 
sound odious in Hellenic ears. These very Spartiate 'Peers', who 
were making the Spartan name stink as fish out of water, would no 
doubt have manifested the traditional Spaitao tdrtues if Fate had 
allowed them to fulfil the expectations in which they had grown up 
by leaving them to live their camp-life on the banks of the Eurotas 
until the Lacedaemonian Army was mobilized for the Leuctra cam¬ 
paign . Unfortunately for their own reputation and thdr country's, 
all these men were absent at that grave hour, and, tn the Lace¬ 
daemonian contingent of the army under King Cleombrotus's com¬ 
mand which was so signally defeated by the Thebans at Leuctra in 
371 B.C., there were only 400 Spartlates in action apart from the 
300 ‘knights' who always formed a Spartan King’s personal body¬ 
guard on active service. This figure seems to mean that, in the 
Lacedaemonian infantry of the line, on this critical occasion, only 
one man was a Sparliate in every ten, instead of the four Spartlates 
in every ten Lacedaemonians which was the regulation quota.' 

■iMi ihM tbii iBiiromui7 of th« Biauutuux' phyuol esvirofitnetu It r« 6 ected in th« 
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If the Spartiste quota had not been thua cut down, at * 

quarter of its normal atrength. we may doubt wh^er even ^ 
wlouf of the Theban infantiyman and the tactical gemua ^ 
Theban commander Epaminondaa, who knew how to turn hia 
troopa* fighting-power to the beat accoimt, would ^a^e able 
to^ieve their hiatoric $ucce« oI brcakmg that rewrd ^ 
daemonian invindbiUty which had remained unbroken, down to 
that date, for at leaat two centurtea and a half- ^ 

Moreover, the Spartan virtory over Athena m the “ 

4«-404 BX. ruined Sparta in other and subtler ways, l«8idca Ae 
comp^ion which it put upon her to second her Peers from m^- 
tary service, from which they could not safely be spared, to non- 
mibcary duties with which they could not safely be entrusted. It 
ruined her, for example, by exposing her belatedly, and 
dUastroualy, to the aubveraive sodaf offectt of a n'oney 
from which her people had so long been artificiaUy ahdee^. 1 he 
date at which Uc^aemon wta first attacked by social diae^ and 
corruption practically coincides with the moment at which she 
overthrew ebe Athenian Empire and gorged herself with me pre- 
dous metals/* And the introduction of a money economy brougnt 
in its train an equally subversive revolution in the Spartan attitude 
towards personal property. Spartan conservatism could not, in¬ 
deed, bring iticif to go the length of allowing real estate to ^ bought 

and sold in the market; but at some date unknown in the fourth 
century B.C. the Spartan Assembly passed into law ‘a bill making it 
legal for the holder of a ftmily property or ori allotment to give it 
away during his lifetime, or to bequeath it by will, to anybody 
wh«n he chose’.* The effect of this piece of JegiaUtion tn reducing 
the numbers of the Spardate ‘Peers’ must have been much greater 
than the effect of the relatively light Spartiaic casualties ot ^ctra, 
and poadbly as great as the effect of the loss of Messenit, which wM 
the political penalty of Sparta’s military defeat. When Anstotlc 
was writing his Pcittics, this unfortunate law was alr«dy produc¬ 
ing noticeably untoward results .3 By the time of King ^is the 
Martyr, who came to the throne early in the latter half of the 
third century B.C., 'not more than 700 Spartiates survived, and of 
these perhaps 100 may have owned land and an allotment, while 
the remainder were a destitute and disfranchised mob .* 
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Another conspicuous social phenomenon in the Spartan* as wed 
as in the Ottoman, decadence was *the monstrous regiment of 
women’ (yivcu«o«poTia). Like the maldistribution of property, this 
maldistribution of influence and authority as between the two sexes 
was already noticeable at Sparta in Aristotle’s time;^ and in the 
legend of ^e Sariour Kinga, Agia and Cleomenes* who reigned at 
Spam a century later, the part assigned to the noble women who 
inspire and encourage and console and mourn the heroes is as 
prominent as it is in the New Testament.^ This legend suggests 
that, notwithstanding Aristotle's strictures on the behaviour of 
the Spartan women during Epaminondas' invasion of the Eurotas 
Valley in the winter of 370-369 B-c,,* it was really through their 
virtues that, in the age Spar^ decadence, the Spartan women 
established their mom ascendancy over their husbands and their 
sons; and, if this is the truth, it throws some light upon the failure 
of the Xycurgean’ system. For although tlM system had been 
applied to women as well as to men, the Spartan girls and Spartan 
married women had not been subjected to its pressure In the same 
degree as their brothers and their busbanda; and if we are right in 
our belief that the moral breakdown of Spartan manhood was the 
penalty of a moral rigidity which had been produced by the exces* 
sive severity of the ‘Lycurgean’ temper, then we may conjecture 
that it was the relative immunity of the women from this unnatural 
strain that left them with the moral elasticity to bend and rebound 
in reaction to an ordeal which broke the spirit of the Spartan men 
outright.* 

' Forth* MMAauteraf the Sp«rtMvo)n«n«vertSeSpiirtaAB]en in A^notlo’atiiBe, 
•M hi> PeiStui, a I 37* A 3 i. N» doubl the li*d cemin unfuSr tdrvitaa^* 
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The epiuph of the 'Lycurgeaa’ aysiera has been written bv Ana- 
tode^ in che form of a general proposition: 

'Peoples ought not to train chenuelvee in the art of war with an eye to 
eubjugatmf neighbours who do not deserve to be subjugated.... 
paramount aim of any social system should be to name military ut- 
stiTutioAa> like all its other iD8titutioni> with an to the circumstencea 
of peace-time, when the soldier is off duty; and this proposition is borne 
out by the facu of experience. For militaristic states are apt to stirvive 
only so long as they remain at war, while they go to rum as soon as 
they have finished making their conquests. Peace causes their metal to 
lose its temper; and the fault lies with a social syatem which does oot 
teach its soldiers what to make of their lives when they are off duty.' 

Thus the Xycurgean* ^tem uldmatelv and inevitably destroyed 
iraelf; yet, even in comrcurting suicide, the syitem died hud. Al¬ 
though it had been brought into existence for the precise purpose 
of enabling Sparta to maintain possession of Meisenis, the Xycur- 
gean' a£ 6 g 9 actually continued to be practised at Sparta, out of 
sheer conservatism, for nearly two centuries sfter Messenia had 
been irrevocably lost.^ And although King Qeomenes the Martyr 
tardily replaced tbe 4,000 lost Spartiate allotments in Messenia by 
redividing the territory that remsined to Sparta east of Tsygetut, 
in the Eurotaa Valley, into new slbtments <» an equal numbu,^ the 
royal revolutionary ^d not take this opportunity to liberate his 
country from the ancient curse of helotage. Since che 700 surviving 
Spartiatea, all told, could not take up as much as 20 per cent, of the 
4,000 allotments into which che eatatei of the too surviving Spar- 
tisce Teen* were now broken up, Cleomenes presumably ^ve the 
Spanan franchise to more than 3,000 Helots and Perioeci m order 
to fill up the numbers of hit new Spartan citizen-body; but these 
were only a minority of the surviving Helots; for Cleomenes freed 
6,000 more of them, at so much a head in ready money, and enrolled 
2,000 of these frecdmen in his army, on the eve of the Battle of 
SeUasis, when his Macedonian adversary Antigonus IMadn had 
reached Tegea.* And when the Romans invaded Laconia in 
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195 B.C., th«y found Helots siill living on there in their tradi¬ 
tional status.' 

The most remarkable feat of Spartan ‘Dieiiardiam* was the 
attempt of the Royal Martyrs, Agis and Cleomenes, to redothc 
the dry bones of the 'Lycurgcan* system in flesh, and to breathe the 
breath of new life into the corpse, a full century and a half after 
the great Spartan victory over Athens had sealed the 'Lycurgean* 
system’s fate. In this last desperate tour de force the dcrclice 
wheel of Spartan life waa turned, by a supreme conservative effort, 
so very far back that it actually ma^ a revolution; and this violent 
movement finally wrecked the long-dislocated mechanism. Cleo- 
menes’ surgery effectively killed a body social which it could not 
possibly cure. The bruised reed was brokeo by the band that 
sought to straighten it; and the smoking flax was quenched for ever 
by the breath which was intended to rekindle a flame 
Thereafter Sparta lived wholly in her dreams of the past and 
distinguished herself—if it be a distinction—in nothing but the 
peculiar sesi with which she threw herself into the academic game 
of archaism that was in fashion throughout the Hellenic World 
during the first two centu ries of the Roman Empire.’ The Spartans 
of the Imperial age delighted, like all their contemporaries, in com¬ 
posing honorary inscripcioos in a caricature of their obsolete local 
dialect; but at Sparta these harmless archaisdc pedantries were 
accompanied by at least one archaistic morbidity of a gruesome 
nature, A primitive fertility-rite of scourging boys at the altar of 
Ariemis Orthia, which had been convened by the Xycuigean’ 
system, for its own grim but sdll utilitarian purposes, into a com¬ 
petition in the endurance of pain, was execrated, in Plutarch’s 
day, into a sadistic atrocity, in which boys were keyed up to a pitch 
of hysteria at which they submitted to be flogged to doth. ‘This 
would not be incredible of the Spartan youth of the present day’, 
Plutarch writes in recounting the famous legendary story of the 
Spartan boy and the stolen fox,* ‘since 1 myself have seen numbers 
of them die under the flogging at Orthia’s altar.’* The essence of 
this scene, in which a superhuman—or inhuman—feat of endur¬ 
ance is performed without flinching, yet to no effect, is characteristic 
of the Spartan £cho3 and emblematic of Sparta's fate. For if any 
Spartiate ever prayed, for the peace of his soul, that tanfus labor 
nort sit cassus^ that prayer was assuredly breathed by Spartan lips 
in vain. 

* Livr, Bk. »OtlV, «h. * Inith UuL 3 . 
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The vanity of Spartan is exposed in the outcome of an 

otherwise unimportant arbitral transaction which the Roman his¬ 
torian Tacitus records—apparently witliout realizing its historic 
signiitcaDce^n his annals ^ the Roman Empire In the year 25 of 
the Christian Era; 

'A hearing was given to delegadons from the Lacedaemonian and 
Messenisn ^venvments in the matter of the juridical status of the 
temple of Diana {i.e. Aitemls] UimiAtis. The Lacedaemonians maio- 
taioed chat the temple bad been founded by their own Lacedaemonian 
forefathers on laceclaemoniaD territory, and they supported their claim 
by an appeal to Uteraiy evidence, both histoncal and poetic. They 
declared that the temple had been taken ftom them forcibly, in war, by 
Philip of Macedon, and had afterwards been restored to them on the 
strer^th of a legal opinion which had been rendered by Gsius Caesar 
and Marais Antonlus. The Messeniaos, on their aide, brought up the 
ancient diviaion of the Peloponneae among the descend^cs of Hercules 
f:.e H 4 rakl£s], and maintained chat the territory of DenthehScis, in which 
the temple waa situated, bad been part of the portion assigned to their 
king, l^y declared that there were actual records of the transaction 
sHlTextant, engraved on stone and on archaic bronze; and they added 
that, if there was to be an appeal to literary evide n ce, they cotdd also 
beat the Lacedaemonians in t£e amount and in the fullness of the testi¬ 
mony of this kind which they were in a position to cite. As for King 
PhUip’s deciaioo, they argued that k had not been an act of arbitrary 
power, but had been based upon the focU and had been conhriDed by 
identic judgments of the Macedonian ki^g Antigonus and the Roman 
general Muimnlua; by an arbitral derision ^ the Milesian Government; 
and toon recently by the decision of Atidius Geminus, the Governor 
of the Roman Fmvince of Acbaea. On this showing, judgement was 
now given in the Messenian Government's favour.*’ 

Thus, in the first century of the Chr^tian Era, tbe Spartans were 
still contending—and this last rime without success—over the de¬ 
batable territory in the mountainous borderland berween the Exir^ 
caa Valley and Messenis which their forefathers had originally 
contended for, and conquered, in the eighth centmy b.c. A dis¬ 
pute over the Dencheliltis was the tradidcnal cause of the First 
Messeno-Spartan War; and now, after the passage of at least eight 
centuries, same dispute between the same two parties over the 
same insignificant piece of territory was at issue before the arbitral 
tribunal of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, Assuredly no further 
proof is needed that the Spartans were veritably a people without a 
history. And if the reader of this passage from Tadtus happens, 
like the writer of this Study, to have traversed the DentheUStis in 
person, en rouU through the Langidha defile from Sparta to Kala- 

• Twhui; Am*^. Bk. TV, «b. 43 (imptranu Tiktrio Cww«, CVuA' 33). 
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mica, he must have marvelled to think that such a stupendous tour 
deforce as the ‘Lycurgean’ cgSgi should have been evoked by a 
desire to possess this patch of highland, with its bare screes and 
scraggy pine-woods and rare flecks of jqune upland pasture. As 
the traveller weeds his weary way over one rocky ridge after another, 
he will find himself reputing Oxenstiema's aphorism* before he 
arrives at his Messenian journey end, 

The Reversion to AnimaJim. 

The Spartan body social is the last of the arrested crvilizadons 
that we nave set ourselves to review; and, now that we have con¬ 
cluded our survey, we may perhaps find ourselves able to lay our 
finger upon certain common cheractenstics of this particular class 
of the species of society which is the object of our study, TTie 
two chancteiistics, common to ail these arrested civilizations, chat 
stand out prominefitly are caste and specialization; and both these 
phenomena can be embraced In a single formula: The individual 
living creatures which each of these societies embraces are not all 
of one single homc^eneous type, but are distributed among two or 
three different categories whi^ differ from one another markedly. 

It is of the essence of these arrested civilizations that they are 
socially composite or polyrnorphous. In the Eskimo Society, for 
example, there are two castes: the human hunters and their canine 
auxilurios who assist them in two capacities: partly as hunting- 
dogs and partly as sledge-dogs. In the sub-arctic branch of the 
Nomadic Society, on the Eurasian Tundra, there are three castes: 
the human herdsmen; the reindeer used as mounts and beasts of 
burden; and the same reindeer in their other capacity as cattle 
tended for the sake of their milk and fiesh. In the other branches 
of the Nomadic Society, on the Eurasian and Afrasian Steppes, 
there are likewise three castes, but with a greater range of variety 
in the types. Among these Nomads, there are first the herdsmen 
or shepherds; second, their animal auxiliaries (dogs, horsea, and 
camels); and, third, their cattle (kme, sheep, and goats). In the 
Ottoman body sodal we And the equivalencs of the three castes of 
the Nomadic Sodew with the substitution of human beinp for 
animals. Whereas the polymorphic body social of Nomadism is 
constituted by the assemblage, into a single society, of human 
beings and animals who would none of them be capable of making 
a livelihood on the Steppes in dissociation from their partners, the 
polymorphic Ottoman body social is constlcuied by the exactly 
opposite process of artificially differentiating a naturally homo¬ 
geneous Humanity into human castes which axe treac^, by an 
* Se« Pare 1 . C Asoex, *oI. 1. p. 46s. fMOOte ». •bov«. 
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inhuman social ficuon> as though they differed from otic another in 
nature as widely as human bdnga actually dilfer from domesticated 
animals and as domesticated animab diiTier among themselves. 

This point of unlikeness in the constitutions ^ those axrested 
dvilizations which are at grips respectively with a physical and with 
a human environment has been touched upon abovebut for our 
present purpose we may ignore it, since it is a diHerence of genesis 
and not a difference of tdtimate form. For our present purpose 
we have simply to take note of the Ottoman castes and of their 
correspondence to the Komadic castes. The Ottoman ^dlshah 
himself is a shepherd of men; his trained human slaves (qoUar) 
correspond to his Nomadic for^chers* auxiliary animals; while the 
function of the rest of the i^diahah*s subjects in the Ottoman social 
system is plainly indicated by their official designation as human 
cattle (ra 'fyik ). In the ‘Lycurgean’ system at Sparu we rediscover 
the same three castes again (£ough the Spartan community was 
not of Nomadic origin). In Laconia the Helots are the human 
cattle, the Spartiate ‘Peets' are the human equivalents of the 
Komad*s trained animal auxiliaries, while the place of the shepherd 
of sheep or the shepherd of men is occupied at Sparta by an im> 
personal but not less mighty power: the Law Vhose service is’ the 
‘perfect freedom’* of the Spartiate ‘Peers’, although—or perhaps 
because—th^ stand in just as much awe of it as the slaves of a 
Xerxes or a Suleyman stand in awe of the Padishah.* 

This caste system tends to produce some kind of metamorphosis 
in the various living creatures that become parties to it. The Eski¬ 
mo’s dog and the Nomad’s horse and came! are half humanized by 
their partnership with Man in hunting or tending other animab. 
On the other band, the Ottoman ra'fyeh and the Laconian Helots 
are half dehumanized through being treated as human cattle. Other 
human partners in these assodaiions are transformed into super¬ 
human or inhuman monsters and Miickwstn. The perfect Spar- 
date Is s Martian, the perfect Janissary a monk, the p^ect Nomad 
a centaur, the perfect Eskimo a merman. 

The Spartiate stands self-convicted of being the perfect Martian 
in the following anecdote: 

‘Hearing on one occasion that the allies of Sparta were ehaSr^ at the 
perpetual campaigns in which they bad to follow the Lacedaemonians’ 
lead when the I^edaemoniana were so Inferior to them in nuic^rs. 
Agesilaus determined to put thb question of numbers to the test. So 

» The 8«eonf Colic c^ for Peee^ in t)w Order for Moreing Fnrtr ef the Book ef 
C«mrsM) Pr«y«r «f the Cburcb of Eosknd. 

* For the formula SpiitMte Peer • XcRei; Peraiao InuDOrtil* eee 

the apoerypM eonvemdeo beT«ean Xeme aad DhtnsrSnia ediicb haa bm eited On 
pp. 64-j. above. 
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be ordered all the allic* to parade toMCber in one company and the 
Lacedaeisoniana to parade aeparately Sj ihemselTea. Then he ordered 
all potters, first, to step out of the ranks; and, when these had stepped 
out, he neat gave the order to the amldis, and then, In succesaioQ, 
to the carpentera and to Che builders uatiJ he had run through all the 
trades. By the end, practically every man of the allies had stepped out, 
but not a single Lacedaemonian,’ since the Lacedaemooiana vrere de> 
barred from learning or foUotving any vulgar trade by their oonsurution. 
Then Agesilaus laughed and said: “You see, gentlemeo, how many 
more soldttrs Sparta sends on active service than you send.’* 

The intention of this anecdote is, of course, to glorify the Spar- 
dates at the other Peloponnesians' eypenae; but, on a more pene¬ 
trating view, the missile hurled by Ag;esilaus ac his allies’ heads 
looks very like a boomerang. The military superiority of the Spar- 
tiates over the non-Spartiates, which is impressive so long as we 
do not look beyond their respective performsDces on the battle- 
held, loses half its glamour as soon as it is brought home to us that 
the Spardates are whole-time professionals while their noo-Spar- 
riate comrades-in-ajms are part-time amateurs. \Vhen we give due 
weight to this crucial point of difference between them, we become 
inclined to consider the Spardates' actual superiority less remark¬ 
able, in the circumstances, than the fact that the non-Spartiate 
Pelcponnesian amateurs have been able, m their spare time, to turn 
themselves into good enough soldiers to be able to serve in the same 
ranks at all wdih professionals who have had such a vasdy greater 
opportunity cf malting themselves masters cf the rrulitary craft. 
Though the non-Spartiace Peloponnesians naturally caruiot emu¬ 
late the Spardates in the profession to which the Spardates have 
devoted their Uvea, it is open to them, in ccmpensadon, to apply 
to themselves, in a modest degree, the Athenian boast in which 
the Athenians took eapedal pl^uie just because it conveyed an 
implicit criticism of their Spartan rivis’ way of life: 

'We . .. differ in our military iusdtutions from our opponents. ... 
We leave it to them to cultivate manliness by a laborious rrainmg from 
t hei r tender years upwards, while we, with our undisdplioed life, are as 
ready as they to face every reasonable danger.... The fact that we pre¬ 
serve a military spirit by a life of esse instead of deliberate hardship and 
by a natural rathn than an artificial cour^ gives us a double advantage. 
We are not compelled to anticipate the rigours of war; yet we face them, 

I ThU is flat itncilr •ccunte.*iae« tbe ddsoiM of tb« •utonomeua eities of Lacena, 
who sarv^ should^ to tSowldcf with the Spwtitfa in che LoccdaeiDonUn Arnty. w«r» 
Ml full-time piofesiMMl Mtdien, tut • miljtie of eiiieen* wbo nemuUy pnetncd tome 
juai kiSc Ihe Weopa fu/ni(bed by SMrta’i oofl4^tearuin uliee. T0 pve tbe 
amy ita ^par poim. the word 'Spvuatt* ahouM be aubiUmtcd fei ihe word 'Lacadae^ 

No. 7 «, *ad Lift efAtt^mu. ch. uvi. 
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wb«n they fts courageously as those who are lo perpetual txsi^g* 
.. . Besides all this»we cultivate the art# without extravagance ind tlw 
intellect without effeminacy. . . . Our politidsns do not neglect then 
private affairs, and the rest of us devote ourselves to business without 
losing touch with politics. ... In short, 1 maintain that the Commoa- 
weslth of Athens is the School of Hellas, and that the individual Atheni« 
will never meet his equal for self-reliance, versatility, and gallantly, m 
whatever situation he may find himself.’* 

Thus the Athenian glorified his own Attic humanism by pointing 
the contrast with the Martian inhumanity in which the SpartUte 
took pride. And, if the Spartiate struck his neighbours, and fancied 
himself, as a Martian ‘robot*, the Janissary, who was the Ottoman 
equivalent of a Spartiate 'Peer', made a monkish impression, on 
first view, upon the mind of the Flemish observer Busbecq: 

Tn the citadel of Buda there is a permanent garrison of Janissaries... 
and a pair of th^ Janissaries used generally to wait upon me. When 
were shown into the dining-room, they would salute me with 
bowed heads; and then they would approach me-^t a pace which was 
ahnost a run—and touch my coat or my hand, as thou^ they were 
g^ng to it; offer me a bunch of hyacinths or narcissi; and forthwith 

retire almost as rapidly as they had advanced—time Walking back¬ 
wards, in order to avoid turning their backs on me (which would be a 
breech of courtesy In their code of manners). At the door they would 
stand in silence and with the utmost decorum—their hands folded on 
their breasts and their eyes downcast—so that they reminded one of our 
Western monks rather than of our Western solmers, ... In fact. If I 
had not been told beforehand that these were Janisaariea, 1 might easily 
have mistaken them for some order of Turkish monks, or for the fellows 
of some kind of college. Yet these arc the notorious Janissaries who 
spread terror wherever they go.** 

As for the Nomad centaur, his portrait U painted in the following 
passage from the pen of one of the most glAed Western observers 
of Nomadic life on the Eurasian Steppe 

* Pmu (be (laoefel ontion delivered hj Peride* over tbe Athefueiu wbo bed fUlen 

io the fint «vnp«« <4 the Atbeiw-Pelopertneeiia Wv «f te refMrted by 

Thueydide*. Bb IT, chs. 34-46. Cemo*M the owMse elfudy 4 u«t«d intn the Mme 
ipeeea eo e. 64, ebe^. 

* Bhevir), n. S4~S> Tbcaeme 

eenperiiM Msteatto itjeUto tbe miodefea EakUtb obeeneraMfe then •eennu^hter: 

vhe bftth rat tbrvugb the eerenl eebooli, wden, end dcfreee td the Sertglio muet 
oteds be enestreerdibiry iMftibedfiUB.peiwftc of ellUbevn.eervicea.end injtvtctione, 
wbkh ere impoeed on with t siricttM* beyeod the diea'pline relig mui iwvMce 
ere ecqueiaied With ia moewwrlee. or tbe eenrity of CepuebiM «r boly veeenee.' 
(Bjeaut, op. dr., Bk. I, cb, v.} 

We mey tike note. iapMiins, 0/ enetber bnperteni ebereeteriitk. betidet (he virfuee 
of Btodee^ end euitenry and eetf-MAttoJ. whieb tbe JeoiMtriea of Buabeco'e day 
peeMeeodineoaaonwitbthemeoaatjeordereor WeeterhCbrietendoo). TbeJasIeeariM 
MWnbled tbe monk*, and diStred ftosi (ha Bpanecet, in their edndnMe rale of 
tweperifif ibeir prefeeiincieliiw by learainf end pceedelnr menual tredee, For the 
PrOouMiMe liven ts baadienfta in tbe edueeUen of tbe Oroiqm Pidiehib’e ria^o- 
MiaebAld, eeop. 39. foeoeie 4, and p. 59, footnote y, ebm. 
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‘L'Wucatioo des f«uo« Moogob ... consUtc i »’cxer«r dis I’enfancc 
au mam«iwcrt dc Tare et du fiisU i roiche; T^quitadwi aurtout 
absorbe presque entiirement- Auswtat qu’un en/ant cal aevri « auc 
aes farctt se aont ayfiUameni ddycloppiea, 00 re»pce 6 allcr I cheval: 
eft Ic ftil fflonter CQ croupe, puis on commence une courae au galop, 
pendant laquclle le jeune cavalier ae crampoirne de $ea deux mabia k la 
robe de son malut. Lea Tamrea a’accouiuoicot ainsi de bonne heure 
au naouvcroeni du cheval; et ttentSt, k force dTiabitude, ila fmieaeal par 
a’identifier, en quelque aorte, avec !eur monture.... 

‘Le Mongol cat tellemeni accoutumi k allcr k cheval, qu'il ae trouve 
tout-i'fait d^rient^ et comme jet^ hora de aa aphire, auwitdt qu*il a 
mia pied k terre. Sa d^tnaxche eat peaante et lourde; la forme arqu^ de 
^jambea, son busie toujoure penebdea avant, sec regaxda qu’il promine 
incessamment autour de lui, tout annonce Uft cavafier, un homme qui 
paase la plus grande paitie de sec Joura sui un cheval ou surun ^taxneau. 

‘Quand les Tartarea ae trouvent en route pendant la nuit, il arrive 
aouvent qu’ila ne se doonent paa mdoie la peine de deacendre dc ieura 
animaux pour prendre leur aommdl. Si on demande aux voyageura 
qu’on reccontre oh ib ont passd la null,... Temen dero (auric chameau) 
rdpondcnt'ila, dWe v^ mdlancolique, C'cat un ^gulier spectacle, 
que dc voir Ica caravanea fairc balte en plein midi, fora qu’ellea ont 
trouvd un gras p^curage. Les chameaux ae dlsperscu dc cdld et d’autre, 
broutant ui grandca herbea de la prairie, taodis que lea Tartarcs, k 
califourcbon entre lea deux boaaes de ranunal, dorroent dHin sonun^l 
auaai prefond que a’ila dtaient dtcadua un bon lit.'' 

Here we arc shown the picture of a rider who b so completely at 
borne astride his mount that the twain—man and beast—have 
virtually become one flesh. And one of our foremost modern 
Weatem anthropologists has gone so far as to suggest, in a brilliant 
imaginative reconstruction of a lost chapter of pre-Nomadic history, 
that the intimate assodation of Man and Horse on the Steppe has 
actually produced for-reaching and permaneoc modifications in the 
physied type of the buraan participants in the partnership. 

‘It is not neceasary to suppose that within the great plateaux of Central 
Asia there was pcremual snow, cr a wholly unin^bltsble region [during 
the Ice Age], Rather the vast accumulations of loess, the deposit m 
countless dust storms, suggest a ’'contbental” climate with wide varia¬ 
tions, and the posribility of at least seasonal occupation by fleet graz¬ 
ing-animals, such as the borse. It is Indeed to an intimate parasitic 
connexion with such an animal ’’host”, in some such drcumstancea, that 
we have probably to ascribe the highlyspeclalizedtypeof Man character¬ 
istic of this r^on now. The yellow skin-eofour of Mongoloid Man 
gives him protective camouflage in sandy desert and dry-grass steppe; 
me structure of bb straight wiry hair, and its rarity except on the s^p, 
suggest adaptation to a continental climate; while Its extreme length m 

• Hue. TAbW: Smauhv* d'm Vtyagt jIsm h Tartvit, It ThA<t «(ts Chuttpptdaiu let 
if 44 , iiiS. M (Paris 1S5Q. L« CUie. i veli,^ *«L i, pp, 93-$. 
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both sexes stfves tc disguise the characteristic pro£le of the huciao head 
sjid neck» aod approximate it to that of a quadruped seen ^tn behind. 
From the rather proRUDent jaw combined with globular brain-case may 
be inferred long habitustioD to some food which minimized the pull of 

a w-mu8c!es on the sid^walla of the skull; and the only food which 
this condition U milk and its products* on which Nomsd Tartars 
stiU live almost exclusively: the absence of face-hair, the short concave 
nose with spread nostrils, the peculiar infantile lips, the wide flat face 
and obliquely set eyes* are adaptations we should expect if for ages this 
milk was abwbed direct the udder; and the short legs of some 
Mongoloids, and poor devebpmenl of the calf-muscles in ul, su|^e$t 
that, like Tartar infants nowaday, the parasitic proto-Mongol sat tight 
upon his host between meals, and shared its wanderings. On the Steppes 
of glacial Europe, Man hunted and ate the horse; if we suppose that 
in Central Asia, during tbe same and perhaps in long earlier periods, 
be made friends with and lived upon his friendship, we seem to 
have a due to the paradox of the em^ence of a highly specialised 
breed of Man ftom a region which bad been for a vety long time so 
little Suited, except on these terms, to sustain him at aU.’* 

This Mongol centaur of the Eura^an Steppe has his counterpart 
In the Eskimo merman of the American arctic waters. While the 
Komad has become of one fieah with his domesticated animal 
mount, the Eskimo—reacting to an equally severe physical environ¬ 
ment by performing an equ^y exacting, and exact, iour deforce— 
has become, so to speak, aS one skin with his man-made inanimate 
water-craft. The Eskimo kayak is an adaptation, for sea-faring, 
of the canoe in which the ^uimaux'a North American Indian 
couaiiis navigate their inlarid waters. In kayak and canoe the 
structural element is idendca], Both types of craft are built 
round a wooden framework. But whereas the Indian canoe is an 
open boat with a hull of birch bark, tbe Eskimo kayak, which has to 
fiice heavier weather, is covered with seal-skin and is decked over, 
as well, with tbe same material. 

'As a rule, each huorer makes his kayak for himself, and it is fitted to 
the nan's size just like a garment.... 

'In the m idd l e of the kayak's deck there is a hole Just large enough 
to enable a man to nt bis legs through it and to sit down; his thighs 
almost eodrely fill the aperture. Thus it takes a good deal of practice 
before one can slip into or out of the kayak with any sort of ease. The 
hole is aurr^ded by the kayak-ring, which consists of a hoop of wood. 
It stands a little more than an inch (3 or 3 J ceniiractr®) above the kayak’s 
deck, and tbe waterproof jacket... is drawn over it. 


* Mw, J. L.: 'fnioiiive m GttAogieti Tina', m JX# Andnt Hit- 

m yel, i, ud ed. (CMBbnds* Uaivenity ?re«). P TS«c fu«innnK 

•pKyiraw* art ks adnunbk myibclepod tzpKMioA at »he miib Ae Nomad’t 
Jw «vta tboush tbry om? be btjani ibe ranse «f •ciemifie 
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Tci fair weather the kajolc-man used the $o*called h^-jdcket (4i^- 
lisak). This is made of water'tight akin with the bur removed, and is 
sewn ^ih sinews. Round its lower mergic runs a draW'Striof, or rather 
a draw'thong, by means of which the edge of ^e jacket can be made to 
fit so closely to the kayak>ring that it can only Im pressed and dnwn 
down over It with some Uttle double. This done, the half-jacket forma, 
as it were, a water-t^bc extension of the kayak. The upper margin of 
the jacket comes close up to the armpits of kayak-mao, and is sup¬ 
ported by braces or straps, which pass over the shoulders and can ^ 
lengthened or shortened by means of handy runners or buckles of bone, 
so simple and yet so ingeoious that wc, all our metal buckles and 
so forth, cannot equal them. ... This half-jacket ia enough to keep out 
the smaller waves which wash over the kayu. In a heavier sea, on the 
other hand, the whole-jacket (tmOk) la used. Thia la made in the same 
way as the half-jacket and, like Ic, fita close to the kayak-rlog, but U 
longer above, has sleeves attached to it, and a hood which comes right 
over the head. It la laced right round the het and wrista, so (haC, with 
it 00, the kayak-man can go right through the breakers and can capsiae 
and right himself again, without getting wet and without lettmg a drop 
of water Into the kayak. 

Tc will readily be understood that it Is not easy to sit In a vessel like 
the kayak without capsialng, and that it needs a good deal of practice 
to master its pecuUariues. . . . Bur when one has acquired by practice 
a mastery of the kayak and of the rw^blided paddle, one can ^through 
the water in all sorts of weather at an astonbhing speed. Tne kayak ia 
beyond comparison the best boat for a single oarsman ever invented. 

Tn order to become an aocompliahed kiyak-roan, one ought to begin 
early. The Greenland boys of^ begin to practise In tbesr father’s 
kayak at from six to eight years old, and when th^ axe ten or twelve 
the provident Greenlander gives his sons kayaks of their own.... From 
this age onwards, the young Greenlander remains a toiler of the sea.... 

‘You cannot rank as an expert kayak-man until you have mastered 
the art of rightbg yourself aner capsizing. . . . Ao Eskimo told me of 
another who was so extraordinarily skilful at righting lumaelf that he 
could do it in every possible way: with or without an oar, with or with¬ 
out a throwing-stick, or with bis cleoched band. The only thing be 
could not right himself with waa—his tongue!... 

*A kayak-man who bas entirely mastered the art of righting himself 
can defy almost any weather. If be is capriaed, be is on even keel again 
in a moment, and can play like a sea-bird with the waves, and cut right 
through them..,. The prettiest feat of seamanship I have ever beard of 
is that to which some fishers, I am told, have recourse amoog over¬ 
whelming rollers. As the sea curls down over them they voluntarily 
capaize. receive it on the bottom of the kayak, and when it has passed 
right themselves again, 

This perfect unison berween ihc Eskimo and his kayak or b«- 

I Ktiuen, P.; fiiktee Liji (London iSss, Loncmuti. Gmn St Co), pp. 4^S4* Tb« 
vbole relevant pumVi ^r©® p. 4* » p. 77 loduiive, •• worth fUdyuS- 
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iween the Nomad and his mouAt i$ a Tnarvellous tour d</orc«; and» 
when we contemplate it» our hrst impression is that we are viewing 
one of the highest flights of human achievement. This impression 
is not false so as it goes; but there is another aspect of the pic¬ 
ture which comes to light after further consideration. In either ca«e, 
the essence of the achievement is the mastery, by a human being, of 
some non-humao aniinaJ*s prowess.' The Nomad centaur acquires 
the prowess of a horse, the Eskimo merman the prowess of a seal; 
and for human beings these accompllshmenis are excraordinarily 
difficult. The difficulty, however, lies Just in this, that an animal 
is enabled to perform its speclhc prodigiea thanks to the organic-^ 
and therefore one-sided and rigid and unalterable—adaptation of its 
physique to just these particular fimetioos and to these functions only. 
The animal solves its problem by developing a special permanent 
organ or a special permanent instinct for the purpose, whereas the 
man who soeks to emulate the animal's feat has been endowed by 
Nature with no phyaol equipment ercc^ the human eye and human 
hand, and with the mental equipment of an errant amateur reason in 
place of an infallible professional instinct.* The tour de jorce is mam- 
fesdy so very difficult indeed that we ask ourselves how it is possible 
for human beings to perform it at all; and then, upon further 
eumination, we observe that they actually perform it by a device 
which is so obvious that we ought to have detected it a priori} 

' inMRMu huAtins d«vie« caa nke the piece cf Acemaee et feot or thtrpiwta of 
tomb or (aIoo.* (Weyer, op. eit.p. 6$.) 

* 'La V]a «teun ccrtssi effbrt pour obteoir cernioM cboMi la matiSre bnte, «t... 
inidnet at iatellicanca, pria S I'etat acbevi, aent deux nioyent d'urUjsar i cot eSCi un 
ouril; <Uni le jfft n uec cu, I'euill fait pani da I’Stre viviAt; dan* Tauirc, e’eet un iiutru* 
ment irtomnique. qu'il a fanu lAventer, fabhquet, apprartdre a nunicr.' Batjun. H.: 
L« Smtw 4 * la Aferofe it dt la (niitw AJean), p. isa. Tbe aatna 

peifit u put very elecrly ^ Ita Khatdttnr^To «v«fy animiJ, Ccd Ku cr^an 

•pedalh deaifsed for ra^emoa ita enoAiiea. But to Man He bu fiveo.inaiead, tha hufrtiA 
iet«l|iaence u>d tbe human hand. The bead, under the cooocl ci tbe intellifezMC, it 
aiwayi reodv to work ai the arta; end the ent furDiah Mas with the isitrumeiRt that 
loehce, for bun, the ergiM that have baeo aufgAed to the other arnmila for ibafr defence. 
Tbua liftcaa take ihe place of home. ««ordi tbe place «f dewa, ihielde the place of tousb 
tbkk hidee.’ fSTufa w e e idr, tranabrad by de Slue, Baroa MeG, (Pane isb]-8, Jnpri- 
tnane InpdriaJe. 3 vah.), voJ. i.p. S7.) 

> Tbe cztrenMnanef tbe ta^dt/ortt which la performed by the Eafcbno if forcibly 
repretented by Weyer in op, cit. on p. 6$, Weyer pooitf out tbet 'phyakally the Gekimo 
timaUeteeAiwIcharectenaiacilibeether q>en. Strip him of bh elotbou, deprive him 
of hie tod* and ioplemesta, bia dwalUnp.and hU ability to create chm tbiABs etMcttial 
to life, and be would be fcarcely more lit to aurrive in hie n or thern eoviroamaac than 
a aavage from the tropical jungle’, A /^riiori, tbe Eabimc it at ■ phyveal diudvtntige. 
If) the itru^e for euftence in tbia CAvirenment, by eorepariaen with the nerfhuman 
fauna whicb he haa found in the 6eM and ai whoee expeoae he makee hia lireUh^. 
Weyet poiDti out that *wl>*t* the Celumo 'lacki aa a pbyiicaj oneniam he acquim 
through iftfCAuiry and invuiion*, and rhae 'in chi> macner Maa'a culture tahea the place 
of pbyiicaJ adapBtj'ena amoAg the lowar aaimala’. Wayer, however, does oot ce on to 
peiBi out In thu cooncuon thai. while 'the Sekimo caasot compete wi^ tbe aoraala as 
la tnd ‘la eot compelled to', il ia else eve that be bee eaaimilated himaelf to tha 

nen^busw) fauna of hia pb^ial environmeiR in a cubtlac wayby eatfiSciog the a^m- 
bilin. which if t^ teinctiva quality of hia diatioclive mcAtal powers, and fordog hie 
iDobik human apint. aa far as it cao be forced, into die ngidpoaeura of animat auteaetwiD 
>• aussestsd in tba present Study m tbe paragraphs that here follow. 
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The$e Esquimaux and Nomads and 'Osmanlis and Spardates 
achieve what they achieve by putting off thw human nature as fat 
as possiblei and assuming an animal nature instead. If, being 
human, they cannot really live and act by instinct, they can atiU 
train reason to simulate instinct by imprisoning their thought 
within the coniines of a 'single-track mind’. And if they cannot 
grow the flippers and tails and waterproof skins of seals to make 
them at home in the sea, or the legs of horses to make them at home 
on the Steppe, or the fangs of wolves to give them dominion over 
human eattle, they can at least extend the limited capacities of their 
human limbs by devising insUMment^a5umate or imnlmate— 
with which they tead> their own arms legs to enter into such an ex* 

quiaitely harmonious co-c^^lion that the effect is almost as though 
they had succeeded in adding a cubit to their stature. The E^imo 
acquires an ardficia] seal's body in the shape of his kayak and an 
artificial pair of flippers in the shape of his doubIe*bIaded paddle. 
'Hie Nomad acquires an artificial horse's or camel’s body in the shape 
of his mount. The Spartiate acquires an artificial fang in the shape of 
his spear-head and an artificial carapace in the shape of his shield. ‘ 
These are, indeed, miracles of human will-power and human in¬ 
genuity; but the Acuity of working miracles has to be bought at a 
price, and in this case the price turns out to be so high that those 
human beu^ who have consented to pay it might have done better 
to reject it as prohibitive. The price paid has been nothing leas 
than the determined and systematic repudiation of those very 
qualities of the human hand and the human eye and the human 
reason which arc distinctive of human nature. The distinctive 
quality of the human mind is its adaptability. With its manifold 
analytic and synthetic and mimetic mental faculties, and its versatile 
physical informanta and executants the human eye and the human 
hand, the mind of Man is capable of unlimited achievement on the 
one condition that it feithfully follows the bent of its own genius.* 

• JothcMetofKrtriwftheuMiMdtCrmncMUeAfifSptranBmidukBdUMdas 
•nd Atttilwf), the *ad »nS iwofd am r»cogn»«d, with ewscww 
w b«^ dM Affi SH iJ ornru thrMOh which • humwi pcmitA conSivee (» u*e upon th« 
|•bo*ir• «l AS unwillinf n«foian 

t hjvo fTT«i ridWA. ipcor ud twerd 
And rAW«bjde fhitremi At sty beeiJt; 

Mr Und iM plourbcd. my htrvew stervd. 

My tweet wine rntn the Tint>|» pmMd. 

Tu MrwAD intb bith letmt (tt Lord. 

By tpev end twoed. 

And aU who dtte ft«t wtlh with epatc 
And ewerd tnd rtw.Ude duRerin«» 

They BB»dj oiuit kiu kn«««, ins cHoa. 

And hid bw, cewetini in thcb ftii. 

Lort Afld Gnm( Kinfi 

(TnfitiAOan by <3Ub«R Mueny.) 

» Ai Weyei eipr«»«A it (in op. cit, oe p.»), 'aen cap tnodifr their oUiuk, whcme 
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lo forcing their hujnan minds into the siniilitude of animal psy^o- 
logy, and their human lega and arms into the similitude a animw 
morphology, the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the OamanJis 
and^e Spartans have betrayed their own humanity. They haw 
set their feet on the path of wtrogr^on from humanity towards 
the animalism out of which Humanity evolved itself once upon a 
time by one of the greatest creative acts that have yet been achieved 
in the life-history of the Universe. They have committed the un¬ 
pardonable sin of Lot’s Wife, and in committing it th^ have duly 
brought upon themselves the Biblical penalty. Like pillars of salt, 
they stand beavitched and arresred foreverat the very outset of their 
life’s journey, as an awful warning to other dvilimiions that are m 
the act of making their own tranMtion from genesis to exodus. 

‘The necessity for effort—the “struggle for existence” in the roost 
gtaeral MDse—has from age to age raised the sverare level of inde¬ 
pendence, the measure of individuality's perfection m living beings. In 
spite of this gtneial rise of level, there hss been in eveiy age a f^g 
away, a decline in perfection of individuality in certain sproes. This 
decreased independence reveals itself not only as structural degwera- 
tion but also in degeneration's opposite, strucrursd speciaJsaaon. Them 
is, however, a common cause beneath these opposed ^ects, and that is 
over-dose adaptation, adaptation to very narrow conditions. 

Tt is self-e^dent that all organisms must be more or leas adapted to 
their aurfouodings; In other words they must be more or loss depmdent 
upon ihrir environment. Fiilure to exist in any but s very limited 
eoviromneot is obviously a weakness, a ladr of independence, and it 
seems to be a feet that adaptation to any such limited environment makes 
it impossible or very difficult for an anunal to exist in any other environ¬ 
ment. The very success of the adaptation decreases the creature’s 
adaptability.'* 

Jtu0ct Somites and Human Utopias 

If we wish for corroborative evidence in support of our con¬ 
clusion that the turn taken, at the outset, by the Spartan and ^e 
'Osmanli and the Eskimo and the Nomadic Civilization svas a blind 
alley, we shall find what we seek by comparing the social structure 
of these four actual arrested human societies wth that of the 
imaginary human societies called Utopias, or again with that of the 

■ni0)*lseaAfM(«mdUy tfa«irbodij7orsuHCDS*ppnaiiblr‘. Andh«goe«oQtcmiuaui;B 
thte cbe •nliettioa of Hhu ictorprewiOB of eulninl evolution* to lb« ')■ 

uucoomonlV evikinc*. is. eieoune, muufeitly sue If we coAfine our aruntion to 
the first eiupTs lo tie Esqulaeux's eultunJ Kivtwv—the obiptefi Utst ij to sar, 
eo*«n thsir orifuttl feel of adaptinc their Ufe M the Areae pbriieal enTvoaiaeai. On 
die other hsod, in the eAtumg ehjpier the Eequimaus bare hardened Into a aulrtinl 
ImmobiUcy vbieb ia the very aaiitboeie of tbe ehaneieriatic huiTMA hiblrus and whkh is, 
poet Weytr, veey etroogW renuoiseeht of the onoantive fiury of tbe anusals. 

• Ku»ey, J. 7 ^ JadrviSnai m lAe Antmai XmgJfm (Cambridae 1913, UniYtraity 
PecM). pp. 131-a. 
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social insectB. If w« enter into the comparison, we shall discern in 
an ant-heap and in a bee-hive, as well as in Plato's RtpubUe or in 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Bra^ Nev World or in Mr. H. G. Wdls’a 
fantasy of a lunar society, the same outstanding features that we 
have now learnt to recognize in all the arrested civilizations which 
we have been studying. The two phenomena of caste and specializa¬ 
tion, and the fatally perfect adaptation of the society to its particular 
environment which these two phenomena bring about between 

them, arc just as characteristic ofthe Utopian and the Insect World 

as they are of the four actual human societies, just examined, which 
have suiTered arrest. And these resemblances are sigolfcaot, since 
the insect societies and the Utopias are both patently In a state of 
arrested development likewise. 

The social insects rose to their present social heights, and came 
to a permanent standstill at those altitudes, many millions of years 
before Homo Sapiens began to emerge above the mean level of the 
rank and file of the Vertebrate Order.’ And aa for the Utopias, 
they are static not only aa a matter of fact but tx kypothesi. For 
these fictitious descriptions of imaginary human societies that have 
never existed are really programmes of action masquerading in the 
disguise of descriptive sociology; and the action which ^ey are 
intended to evoke is the 'pegging', at a certain social level, of an 
actual society which has broken down and has entered upon a d^ 
dine that must end in a fall unless the downward movement (an be 
artiheiaily arrested. To arrest a downward movement is the utmost 
to which a Utopia can aspire, since Utopias seldom begin to be 
written in any society until after its members have lost the expecta¬ 
tion and ambition of making finher progress and have been cowed 
by adversity into being content if they can succeed in holding the 
ground which has been won for them by their fathers. Hence, In 
almost all Utopias—with the noteworthy exception of that work of 
English genius which haa given this whole genre of literature its 
modem Western name*—an invindbly stable equilibrium is the 


• WhMke. W, M.: Uf« aiftong iJu IwfU (Loodos, no dtte, CcoraUe), pp. 

* Ib Mon'* (here an indeed tncee of choae eleoKota, copied or Gkrictnired 

froA (b« tivies of tSe ejvtem of Spert», whkh wc ehall h«re ««c«sioB 

to notice below in fU>w»Jpg •( Qm Aihcruan Uiopiu of tba an imaodiataly poetatlw to 
the bmkdoini of tb« Huenie CiviUacioo in ibe Great war of 42 •.«. For 

example. More'* Utepiana entenain and ditplay* a euprene contampt fw CM previous 
m(talV(^.vOi and in tbeeomreuoil meesca ibe mesial deiTwitic lervkeia performed 

S bondwnan. Yet, eonaidanns Mota'e freat kaowlediK of. and daap rafacd for, cM 
rr«b and Latin elaiiia, (be bjgh prMtise of Halleiue Aod^itv is the Wastem 
World of Mora’i dar, i( ia really lurpnainf (oaT (be Mcea of Rero'a and Anarode'a 
infiuenca In Mora’a t/ic^'e ara aci more pewt^aot tbiA they are. And it la niU more 
renarbble to find Mere p&RiA( eorapiny entfi hia Kellerue afiaamplea in otarten Mueb 
•ra eleerly of fiiodacBennl importince. For aximple, cba eontempt for (be preeioua 
inaola la offaat by the impomnea •bkh 4 aa«Aed. le the tame ^apter. (o evaoeaa 
trade(eb. m). Afun.tbeaaiployTaantofboMamM iareaoial domciticaerrke iaraduerd 
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supreme social aim to which all other aodal values are subordioated 
and> if need be, sacrificed. 

This is true of the Hellenic Utopias which were conceiv^ at 
Athens in the schools of philosophy that arose there, or established 
themselves there, in the age immediately follow^ the catastrophe 
of 431-404 9 .C., in whii the Hellenic Civilkation had broken 
down.* It is also true of certain modem Western Utopias which 
have been conceived in England either shortly after or shortly 
before the catastrophe of A-D. 1914-18: a great war which may or 
may not prove to have been ie undoing of our own Western 
Civilization.* 

The Utopias which were published in Athens in the fourA 
century B.c. bear the marks of their time and their place. Their 
native inspiration is a profound hostility to Athenian democracy. 
For, after the death of Pericles, Athenian democracy had dissolved 
its brilliant partnership with Athenian culture under the stress of 
the Great War; it had developed a crazy and virulent militarism 
that brought devastation upon the world in which Athenian cuinire 

M Uj tm propoRions when w« find (in eb. viu, ad ink.) fhai the in*tanitJ»B of boodise 
i> lubtaiM in Uwpta not —m ib Xycuisevt’ Sputa orm tho leunnarr common^ 
w<«IAa ofPkte and Arutotie—TocdiapUfpQMofljMntiBsaOTrilaseacaateefdtiMfia 
fraa ordinary aconocnic cmplflyrMoti and precccupationa. &>jt ttmply aa a humaM 
Mt«t}r«t«fBtK«d«BcbpaMlcp. 'TbcraianocfuoatloneftnatreoeatBonBofUtopia bens 
a parMfOe doaiBam cIbm; for they all do to hoMct day’* work with thui own handa 
(on. Ti). Kor la ihiriVnI. ao Plate aod Arutetlc are, Vy Malchuaian anxiaba. 

In (Jn^. then ia no iniAeia) patpenaiBem of oamage. Tbemarhareabk aseia 18 
for wofDao and zz for men (eh. viin, and an ocaeional aurphia of popujacMD i> looked 
upoQ a a nemuJ phmmanoo whkh m all ie the day** work, Whoo the problem of over¬ 
population ariaea in Utopia, it ia tolved by eoloairati&n overaeu in under-populated 
arritofiee whea Utopiao actlera ao 6nd oaw boma for tbeouehea without haviftf to 
evict tbe previous lohabiiaca (^ ad iaU,). 

It wiil W seen tbat More'a Vcopia dJfers Crom ie Hettenk predeeeaeora and Cmn 
ia aedam Wniem lueceaaora alike io be^ aknoit wholh bee uom tho«« elanantt of 
OMte nd apeckliMtion and ladc ris^ty whkh are the oiiQtandinr chanctensdee 

of Otopoa aa • elas*. ia reallr ezireorOiMry when we beer in mind that while Sir 
TImaw More wekozBed the rcfUMnce of KeU^ic ouJture io iha Woien Soden of 
bit a(c. ha deplored the aimultaneoua tnoaition of the Weaieni Society out « ita 
‘itaadje^' iaio io 'aedant' phase. A social metvnoiphesis which, in out penpec&ve, 
can beaeen to havo been no sere thao the pasaan from one chapter to Iho next efaaptar 
ia tho same Weeten atory, muat have seemed to More, livinc in the nudal of it. very like 
an irrwanble breakdown of the Woetem Ctviliratkn itself in die form In whkh he knew 
it aod loved It. Jo ehoee ditumataneea. we should have azpoetod More to wrise a Uupio 
of atborougblyPlatDoje bmI AristotcUas Savours and the net tbat be actually makaenia 
«am the Mpeaita ideal of alaetkitY and irpwth is an enigma arhwh hu to be explainsd. 
P&rfaapa the tnie explaaotMO may bo tMt Mora wta euVeonsekualy aware of beisf e 
member of a luatily growing society all tba time, ootwubetstdiny bis conacious coovtc- 
tko tbat ihe wokd m whim he had giawa up was fUliog to pkeea, 

t Berpon finds the came beet io the coctapoyikal aa well as io tbo •«v**«l syoeulatioivs 
et the PatOAk ind ArietotsUao philosophy. Sm the criciw ir Lm Daipe 3 »vet$ de la 
ddaraU 4l da la JlaUfidn {Paris tpja. AJean). ep. ary-^t. The 'post-ear* Fteach olulo* 
aopbei anai^ne the *pcot-wv' Atbeaian phuoeopbera lor tryuu to 'pef* the nox of 
the Uameaa, ao cnirmed In human eipMenca, upon thenfidtebeme of the human 
thi nkinj. a ppantua. 

* TW OBOeretloct now alcvo will net Hve to bww wbetber tbe wouod dealt to our 
Woetem Society ia >914-t8 has hoeo monal ot aot. tboufh tbe Vutb—whatever it owy 
bs Will doubtless be manifest, acvcnl cooruAea beoee, to our dasoondants. On tbia 
questkn. see further Fart XI (, below. 
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had found its air and light and nourishment; and it had capped its 
great ain of omission—^e feilurc to svin the War—with a dn of 
commission—the judicial murder of Socrates—which was certainly 
more wanton and waa naturally more heinoua in the philosophera’ 
eyes. 

The first concern of the Athenian post-war philosophers waa to 
repudiate everything that, for two centuries past, had made Athens 
economically and politically great. This comes out almost aurtlingly 
in a passage in Rato's Law, in which the fictitious 'Athenian 
Stranger' niakei hU first observations upon an imaginary project 
for the establishment of a new city-state on a depopulated ares in 
Crete. 

ATHBNtW Strangbs, 'If chfl City were ^ing to be built at the seaside 
and were wing to find iuelf wcll-wppbed with natunl harbours but 
ilhsupplied with many of the neceaaiiiea of life instead of bdng endowed 
with a soil that produced somsthlng of eveiythlng, then it would have 
needed a mightv saviour and divinely inspired legislstora if it waa to 
escape the moral heterofeneity and the moral corruption which are the 
penalty of this type of physical environment. , .. For the sea is an 
insidious neighbour which makes itself agreeable to a country in the 
daily tntercourae of the two element! but is intrinsically salt and bitter, 
in aa much ai it fiUa the country with tradeamen'i boalnesa and the souls 
of the country's inhabitants with tortuouaneaa and deceit and the body 
politic itself with diatrutc and diiafiection both in its internal life and in 
lU foreign relations. These aodal evils are to some extent coiinCeracCed 
If the toil produces something of everything; and, if it is also a rough 
highland country, it is evident that it will not produce this somethiog of 
everything, that it does produce, in lavish quiotidea. If it did do that, 
it wuld provide a large export surplus and would attract to itself an 
equivalent import of gold and silver currency—end that is the greatest 
conceivable disaster, &om the moral standpoint, by which a community 
can be overtaken... 

[Aa for sea power], 'it would have profited the Atheniane to lose 
eeventy times seven i^ldren a year [by having to send them as tribute 
to the legend^ Cretan sea-lord Minoa] before turning tbemaelves [in 
self-defence] into seamen instead of heavy infantry and eo losing ^ 
habit of standing fast, and acquiring in lu^ace the habit ctf perpetually 
jumping ashore and then retreating to their shiM again at a run, hardly 
a moment after they have made their landbg. Thu method of warfare 
extinguishes any sense of shame at being too cowardly to risk one’s life 
by standing one’s ground and receiving the enemy's attack and suggests 
fscile and plausible excusea for leaving one's anne io the enemy’s nmds 
and taking to one's heel^never, of course, *'in disorder" but invariably 
'‘according to plan", ... There is no^iing so demoralising for infantry 
in action as a hospitable fieet riding at anchor in tbeir rear. Why, even 

* Contptn »iib the Istssoins pansraph Arietetle, Petitki, >3361-1337 4 .—A. J. T. 
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lions, if they took to tactics of that son, would take to nmning away 
from deer.’ 

'Moreover, sea power practises a kind of inverse sdecDon upon 
inanKood of a country awarding political office ss well as immunity 
from being killed in action to the least desirable elements. Sea power 
depends upon the warrant officers and petty officers and able bodied 
seamen; these naval rating are a (niscellanecus and not a very reputable 
body of men; and in suw circumstances it is impossible for office to 
be conferred upon those who ait worthy of it. Now, when once It 
ceases to be powble in p^ics to put the right man in the right place, 
bow can a country’s political life possibly remain healthy 
CuKtAS OP Ca^. *How indeed? Yet, all the same. Sir—Well, wbat 
about the battle of SaJamis ? That, after all, was a oaval battle in which 
the Hellenes beat tbe barbarians; and it is our belief in Crete that this 
naval wtofy was the salvation of Hellas,* 

ATKENfAM SnuncBB. ‘I know that is the general view both in Hellas 
and IQ the Orient. But in our belief, Sir—and by "us” 1 mean myself 
and my Lacedaemonian friend, hero, Me^us—it waa the land-battles 
at Marathon and Placaea that were the day-spring of the aalvadon of 
Hellas and the crowning mercy. And we also bdieve that these land 
victories left the Hellenes better men than they found them, but that 
the effect of the naval victories was in the contrary sense.’’ 

The unavowed but uomietakable thesis of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian Utopia is that Hellas could, and should, be saved by a 
fraternization between the discredited Athenian democracy's two 
arch-enemies: Athenian philosophy and the 'Lycurgean' system of 
social life which was the secret of the greatness of Sparta. If 
Athenian democracy bad broken faith with Athenian culture, 
Athenian culture might still avenge its own wrongs, and save the 
Hellenic Civilization into the bargain, by contracting a new alliance 
with the rival social system which (to all appearance) had just 

E roved its superiority over the Athenian democracy in the ordeal of 
attle. The Platonic and Aristotelian programme is to 'peg' the 
Hellenic Society at the social level of a 'Lycurgean’ system which 
is to be improved in two ways: firsc, through being worked out to 
logical extremes, and, secondly, through bemg supplemented by the 
imposition of a sovereign inteUectual caste, in ^e likeness of the 

i Cenaut the fettowinf pemra ia Feridw' Funenl Speecb m repened by 
TbucjdidM B Book II, eb*. 

‘ 7 n« LeftodwoMnuna sever isvade our wwftUy ilooe, but wlib the coeebiried foreu 
M ibeir corUedefoej. where**, whea we aruek our neishb«ujt, we eeldom find dificulcy 
IS deCeatutf them, ihou(h »e ere the invodert tsd are deS^ies theu booiee, 
A^is, our usited foccee btva s«v«t yet beea faced b? aa? oppooent, SMuae we Ke 
eeacsTMilr dupenass then eo eapodjiioae br Icod, in addition to tbe requiresteou ef 
our OMt. Yet, whenerB they eneouciter ■ £ractioB of out foreee end defeat them, (bey 
bcMt tsat they have been victonoua esaiaae our total etfenstb. wbiJa, if they are womad, 
they BiaBiam that it hia taken our total (tKAftb to eoeure the Ywtorr/ 

t Plate, fik. IV, ad laii.. 704 ^-707 c. The whole paeeaae reada afaioat like a 
delibame rejois^, pemt for Mint, to c>« eulogy of Athena la PeflcW* Fwenl Sixaob 
u rapofted by T^wydidea in^ If, 
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Athenian philosophers ihemselves, upon a military caste which is 
to be created in the image of the Spartiate ‘Peere^ but is to be 
taught, in ^e Utopian orchestra, 10 play second fiddle.* 

In Plato’s mind, the enthronement of the philosophers in the 
seats of the mighty is the great thing. 

‘Unless. -. either the phiJosopbers receive royal authority intbe states 
of Hellas or the present sxaUed kings and sovereigns take to philo¬ 
sophy, and take to rt genuinely and ^orcugbly; and unj^ there is a 
personal union between these two things, poLticsl power and philosophy • 
and unless the majority of the persontlilacs which at present enter upon 
the one career snd upon the other are forcibly exclud^ from cnlry* 
unless these conditions are fulfilled there cannot possibly be sny cessa¬ 
tion of evils ... for the states of Hellas, nor indeed, in my opinion, anv 
for the Human Rsce.'a ^ 

Yet even in Plato’s RepubUc, and a fortiori in Plato’s Lata and in 
the last two books of Aristotle’s Po&ttcr, the dry bones of ‘Lycur- 
gean’ Spam stick out gauntly through the tender Athenian philo¬ 
sophic akin. In their condonation of caste, in their penchant 
tows^ specialization, and in their passion for establishing an in¬ 
vincible equilibrium at any price, the Athenian philosophers of the 
fourth cenruiy b.c. show themselves dodie pupils of the Spartan 
statesmen of the sixth. 

In the matter of caste, the thought of Plato and Aristotle is 
tainted with that Racialism^ which Eas been one of the besetting 
sins of our own Western Society in ia modem age, but which is 
something alien from the Hellenic genius, Plato’s conceit of 'the 
Noble Lie’* is a delicate device for suggesting the notion that, 
between one human being and another, there may be phyrical and 
psychic differences of such degree arui such importance as to con¬ 
stitute a diversity of morphological type of the same order as the 
diversity bet^en human beings and animals or between different 
animals of diverse species. This notion is worked out in more 
prosaic and therefore more bmtal terms in Aristotle’s discussion of 
the moral basis of the instlcution of Slavery. 

’When any human bemgs.,. differ in nature from their follows by as 
wide a remove as bodies from souls and splmals from humanity (md 
this is the case with human beings whose utility lies In bodily labour 
ezcluMvely, and that is the best that can be got out of them), then such 
iodividuaU may be identified as oatursl-bom slaves SevAoi)_ 

' 'TV •«B9nd oT two impeovemeow wis first wMi«d OMt *m reol by the 
OsnMJUu, wbe ewtsin^ knrw nothmf •( tU tbout tbe social iostiiutioAs «f Sports wd 
bnbsbly v«r7 UtiU about tbe socUi tbrnes of Ptsio (Se« 99~ ii snd to, sbQve ) 

* Plat& Sa. V, 47 J 0-0. 

s Fm Rseiilism t«« Put 11 . C (iij («) L wel. i, abovt. 

* PUm. Aipublu, Bk. ni, 414 The psisiga will be feiiod io trsoalatkso ia 
II. C (11) (0) j, voL 4 on pp. S 47 -fi, above. 
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The natunl-bom olaec is . , . a human being who p^idMte* in the 
Mtioaal faculty to the extent of being responaive to it without 
capable of exercising it. The other animal* aw not CTen r«p<M»ive to 
re^o but are govenied by their sensations. However, this l^e 

difference from the utilitarian standpoint. For bodily ^tnbunoM 
towards the performance of elementaiy sodal service are what we ob^ 
from both alike—from human slaves and from domeatic arumaJa. It is 
the intention of Nature to esttblish a motpholc^caJ difference between 
the bodily type* of freemen and slave#, corresponding to the diltoeniia- 

tion between their ftioetions-But in actual fact ^ opposite fro- 

Quently occurs, and one finds slaves with freemen a bodies and even 
Slaves with freemen's souls. [Theae exertions to the nile obscure the 
truth]; for it is manifeM that if even the merely bodily d^raity wwe 
of the same order as the diversity between the statues of the Gods and the 
physigue of mortals, then the enslavement of the physically mfenor ™ 
to the phyaically superior type would be universally approved by public 
opinioft And if this is true ID the case of bodily diversity, the same dis- 

tmSofl could be drawn with far more justice if the diversity we« 
spiritual. But of course it is not so easy to discern spincual as « jj to 
discern physical beauty... 

Aristotle goes on to expound the arguments of the anti-ala very party 
in the Hellenic World of his day, and notes their refusal to admit 
that any human beings should be called alavea except barbarians. 
But, in recording this exception, he not unfairly consents that it is 
tantamount to accepting the hypothesis of ‘the natural-bom slave 
which Aristotle himself has put forward- 

On the strength of this social theory, the Athenian so^ re- 
fonners prescribe a caste-system which reproduces or caricatures 
almost all the ‘Lycurgean’ idiosyncrasies. Plato's 'human watch¬ 
dogs’* arc reproductions of the Spartiate 'Peers' and anticipations 
of the Ottoman Padishah’s slave-household, while Aristotle's pre¬ 
scription is indistinguishable from the Laconian reality. 

^Tillers of the soil and artisans and all the other elements of s labour 
force are indispensable fiecesritie# m commonwealths, but the only true 
members of t£e body politic are the military and the statesmen. The 
divirion between th^ three castes is absolute as between the Isbour 
force and the other two, but not impassable as beeween these other two 
one another.'* 

In the philosophers’ precepts on speciali2atioQ, their 'Lycurgean' 
inspiration obtrudes itself, if possible, still more clearly. 'Human 

> Ahitetle. Miiet. Bk. 2, :2S4 9, 

* P»r • aketd) of (Me 'huom «ateh-dcigi\ lee Bk. 12, 375 a-jtS a; led 

> AnVtMU, A 3!-^' Aristoti* rej«c» Pkto*i preacriptioe ef ab inKi* 

]«enM] fovertiin* aAt« WLcb ii to o« •«f7e4U«d rrofn the (niIiuin'«aAi« ei mcie «nd to 
euroM futiw>nw it tt til imet (te td«a which Plato rightly b«U«ve4 to bo the moet 
imiK'rW convibution in the Rtpvtiic to Hellenic eockl pbclAMphy). Arutotle it eon- 
tent M roenii hit tentte frosi tune-«3ipu«<l tojdceit. 
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watch'dogs’ are to be bred by compulsoiy selective mating, just 
like literal dogs and horses and poultry and other domestic animals 
and in the Plato goes so ^r as to abolish outright the insti¬ 

tutions of mainage and the family,* which 'Lycurgus’ had been 
conteot to leave in ezisteoce at Sparta when once be had ensured 
that they should not interfere with the efficient working of his 
system. Children, both male and female, are to be kept in com- 
munaJ creches from the outset—even before they are weaned—* 
instead of being allowed to grow up at home as Spsrtan boys were 
allowed until the end of th^ seventh year and Spartan girls more 
or less undl they were given in marriage.* Private prope^ is to be 
abolished :* a great leap in the dark beyond the i^imentaiy col¬ 
lectivism of ‘Lycurgean’ Sparta, where, as we have seen, private 
property was jealously preserved and was distributed ever more 
unequally in apite of the socialistic endowment of every Spartiate 
‘Peer’ with a state-owned allotment of real property, and in spite 
of the custom by which the ‘Peers' made free with one another’s 
hounds and horses, as well as with the stores in their hunting- 
lodges out in the country (in the same spirit in which English 
‘public-school* boys ‘borrow’ one another’s bicycles and cricket- 
rats).^ The soldier who is to be the finished prcduct of this soda! 
system is to be as professional in his soldiering as an artisan is in 
trade.* The 'human watch-dog' cannot and will not be happy; 
but his personal happiness is of no account; for the individual 
human being exists, not for his own sake, but in order to promote 
the welfare of the commonwealth of which be is a member.^ Hia 
function is to be a part of a corporate social whole; and the meta¬ 
phor of the 'body politic’ is to be translated, as far as may be, into 
a reality. The human cells of Leviathan are to be subordinated, on 
theory, to the social pseudo-organism as the protoplasmic cells of 
a human body are subordinated In fact to the genuine onanism in 
which they cohere. 'A commonwealth approaches constitutional 


• PIkte, Bk, V, 459 «- 4 S«a; ep. Ariicork, t 334 a-t 3 s 6 A. 

* Plite, Bk. V, 437 ^D. 

1 Flaw. ReputUe, Bk. V, e-i>. Tot Ariatedc^a preccpta wi (be rawing of cMldnA, 
PoUlu*, I336a-is3?a. 

• It U. of cmrne, onff kgkal that, is th« RtptMie, (b« upbrissin; of girla la to bt 

•MiaLaad aa iboroufhly aa mat of bc^; for fai «rt have iio(m alnadv by amltjpauon) 
irommara tp Wjiut M ali^ibkfer becoming M men; aod aioce they ara M 

have the aama dutiea. tbay muw ebviouaJy mv« the tma aaiucetien te prtpate than for 
(hit. For ihia eemplcte abcJitwa of (he aecUl inesuali(y between the leaaa, whkb of 
eoune | 00 a (ar boyofiS the icitwf leeonled to woman a( Sewa, sea Flaw, fiepiMe, 
Bk. V. 4(t D-^7 A, and the burleeque amidpabon of Uua rlatonk tbame ie Arut> 
phanaa* 

( Plato, R/p^ie, Bb. 1(1,41S 0-4171. 

* For thk cuatoffi amonf the Spankie *Peen*, >ae Xanepbeo. LaeaJae w c n wvw 
RttpyMitir, cb. vj, and Aniietle, Pobiia. 1(63 a, 35-7. 

t Plaw. RtptMie, Bk. 11 , 3741-«. 

a Plato. RipMie, 6k. iV. 419 4-431 C. 
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p€rfection in so far as it approximates to the coDStinition of a single 

huRian being.'* . , ,, , . 

Not happiness and not progress, but subiUty, is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Athenian philosopher's social creed. AnstoUe, m tui 
matter-of-fact way, envisages this much-desired soaal stability 
Statistically. 'Hiere is an optimum siae both for the population ot 
a commonwealth* and for its territoiyand, m his sn»ety to 
his population stable at the optimum %urc, Aristotle ^lows his 
train of thought to carry him so far out of range of praciyal powi- 
bilitics that he actually prescribes a difference of nearly twenty 
years between the respective statutoiy marriageable ages for women 
and for men, His women are to many at i 8 and bis men at toout 
37, in order that the son (who is presumably to be an only son in 
every case) may not approach the statutory mamageablc age m hia 
turn until his father Is conveniently ready to die off and make room 
for an heir to step into possession of the family allotment 

In this fantastic prescription, Aristotle is consciously departing 
from the practice of Xycurgus’j for in ‘Lycui^ean’ Sparta there 
was no regulation of the Spartiate peculation on economic con¬ 
siderations. When Spartiate male infants were destroyed, they 
were destroyed solely on eugenic gnmnds; and, as we have seen,’ 
the Xycurgean’ State—like the Fascist State in our own society— 
deliberately encouja^ Spartiate fathers to rear as many sons as 
they could, so long aa the boys were phywcally fit. In commenting 
on the ‘Lycu^n' social policy, Aristotle points out® that the 
breeding of the lai^ attainable number of adult Sp^iate males 
in a commonwealth which only disposed of a rigidly limited num¬ 
ber of land-allotments for the endowment of Spartiate 'Peers’ was 
bound to produce a pauper surplus of Spartiate male population. 
This residue of diainherited citi2en8,.who had been disappe^ted 
of their natural expecutions, and had been condemned to live in 
poverty and idleness through no personal fault of their own, wo^d 
evidently be prone to revolution; and, as a gmve and sttndmg 
menace to the stability of the Xycurgean’ constitution, their exist¬ 
ence at Sparta strikes Aristotle as a palpable flaw in the Xycurge^’ 
system. Accordingly, when he comes to offer his own prescription 
for a stable society, he makes a heroic effort to prevent this particu¬ 
lar flaw from arising. He does not realize that, even if hia scheme 
for keeping his population at one absolutely constant figure were 
feasible, his very success in carrying the pursuit of stability to this 


* riwc. fUpMk. Bk, V, 463 e. Fm a oi thi* conceptwn of ^ fshiioD 

Im — w ft iMividuftl boiBOfi b^s* kumia tociedes, see HI. C (li) W, below. 

* ArumU, PoUtia. ijas a-13361; cp. Flsie, Aepe^. 43j o. 

* Arimtle. IViiU*. * Afiitode, i334B-:M5A. 

* On p, 59, ebim. * Aristotle, PoJuki, Bk, H. :a70 s. 
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extreme would remorselessly defeat fts own object by extinguish¬ 
ing the last spark of his imaginary eommonwealth's vitality. The 
Spanan statesmen who had created the *Lycurgean' system some 
two centuries earlier had been wiser in their generation. They can 
scarcely have been unaware of the gravity of the menace to which 
the ^Lycurgean’ constitution was, and always would be, exposed on 
account of the Spartiate ‘Inferiors’ ’ inevitable revolutionary pr^ 
ciivities; but we may conjecture that they called this diainherited 
caste into existence with their eyea open. They realized that, If 
Sparta was to live at all, she must have a reservoir of man-power; 
that if this was an absolute social necessity. It could not be pur¬ 
chased at too high a social price; and that an element of pres¬ 
sure and elasticity might be not merely a necessaty evil, but even 
perhaps an indispensable good in a sodal system that was other¬ 
wise altogether rigid and static. 

So much for Aristotle’s pursuit of social stability through statis- 
ticai ingenuities. And as for Plato, who follows his own bent by 
pursuing this same Utopian aim on the plane of intellect and 
imagination, he involves himself In proclaiming a ban upon poets 
which might have issued from the mouth of a Spanan Overseer, 
and in establishing a general censorship over ‘dangerous thought’ 
which has its analogues, in the Westernized World of to-day, in 
the obscurantist regulations of Communist Russia and National- 
Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy and Militarist Japan.* 

The Utopian programme of the fourth-century Athenian philo¬ 
sophers was a forlorn hope, for the ‘Lycurgean’ system, in which 
they put their trust, was visibly crumbling at the very dme when 
they were seeking to arrest the incipient decline of the HeUenic 
Civilisation by ‘pegging’ it to the Spwan rock. The philosophers’ 
failure was proved in a general way retrospectively by the con¬ 
tinuance of the decline, which per^sted, with alternate rallies and 
relapses, until, some eight centuries after ‘the beginning of evils’ In 
431 E.c., it ended in an irretrievable fall.* But the inadequacy of 
this kind of Utopia for the salvation of Hellas was also demoo- 

> Pw ttae PltCoak cenwnhip of Litcntute. se« Repidiu. Bk. HI, *-^981; 

Bk. X. $9S i^-6oS 0) Law^, SS3 0-664 0. The bouehes of whimateal rlMonte bomour 
wiA which hcivuta* of the poinjo in tbe is •kilfaUj’ r«liev«d ahewM sot 

be iaMrpr«tc 4 m implying tfwt d>e p^icv hero ttt forth •» net l eieodo d by Ploto to be 
teken reneiwly by bje reeatw. Por the Pbtocuc censorship on tbe sxprtMion of pitMCs 

S inieo mrasRcrs^ morality en 4 theology, toe l4n Ms p-MsAiod 90? A-910B. In 
I lew of (be pesaiRS here cited, the eibeiit »be bretobet hii nbeum wilbout melree 
oforeth^ght is eoiMemncd to corflnemeot in • reporTBitory foe e ainimvm penod of 
five /ran, with deetb ee the peAsity fw ioviftubU imeraMe. Tbe wilful propigendin 
of ethewre 4 cohdenirted to lelu*^ conGsccBont lor me. For tbe necktion upon trevel 
end ffiigrttioA, see L^m 049 1 - 9 S 3 1. On (be whole vuVjeet of Pleto'e suthontsriazutm 
end obecurenasm. see L/vii^tone, R. W.; The Gretk Ceioitf eW iu W V$ 

(Oilerd 191a, Clereades Praee), pp. iS6-9o. 

* For tM rhythm of dednee «a4 4Us. see Peru V end XJ, below. 
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strated czpciimemally, before HeUenic history had run its course, 
by themass-pr^uction of artificially manufactured coxiunonwealtha 
in which the main Utopian precepts were duly triDslated into prac¬ 
tice. The single commonwealth laid out on a patch of waste land in 
Crete, which is postulated in Platons was actually magnified 
tenfold and multiplied a thousandfold in the city-states which were 
founded by Alexander and the Seleucidae m partUms OrigntaUian 
and by the Romans in partUna Barbarorum during the ne« three 
or four centurica. In these ‘Utopias in real life’, which were 
systematically planted, by Hellcni^y enlightened rulers, over a 
aone extending from Transoxania and the Panjab at one end to 
Gaul and the Maghrib at the other, the social order was founded on 
the dogma, first ventilated by Arisioile, that all non-Hellenes were 
‘natural-born slaves’. Accordingly, the little bands of Greeks and 
Macedonians and Italic! who were fortunate enough to be enrolled 
as colonists were libersced for their high cultural of making the 

%ht of Hellenism shine in the outer darkness by having assigned to 
them an ample labour-force of ‘Native’ fallahin to do the dir^ work 
of providing their new Hellenic masters with the necessary means 
of material livelihood. I n accordance with the Aristotelian precept,^ 
these hewers of wood and drawers of water were ‘in’ but not ‘of’ 
the commonwealths to which they were high-handedly ‘attributed’ 
and whose existence their labours rendered possible. The ‘attribu¬ 
tions’ were sometimes made on what wa&—from the standpoint of 
the privileged citizen-body^^ princely scale. A Roman colony in 
Gaul might be endowed with the endre territory and population of 
a barbarian tribe or canton; a Seleudd colony in Anatolia with a 
score of tillages which had previously supported the priesthood of 
a temp]e-suu.> 

> l^are it no evid«nn ro abow bow Ar the HeUenic eolomstdoo policy ef the 
AkuDdrvw end poei* Alrun^ine tfft w*i <on(c*«uelv iaSoenced by the pneepte of the 
founh.ecAtun' AiheoiiB philetMben. The ScleueH end ibc Roeaea feundetioni bed 
prcM^eme, lo the cweffctecit ei the Sikele and the Mantndmj te the elder Hellenic 
c»loru«a el SyraeuM trtd Haradaa Pentis, which an likely to hava been mara proouneot 
in the tBoidt of the Rontan and Seleucid tiateanien. when they wets working out their 
policy, either 'LyeurgaiA* Sparta or the Atbenian (Jnniai, 

* For ezanple, tlW ciiy-ft^ of Necneuaw (KImea), which waa ergulaed by the 
Rerean antbentiej in tba tamte^ of the Voleae Arecsmlel m the Hnttan Prewnee nf 
Oallia NarbenenaJa, reeeiyed ‘the Letin fnrchiac* Can intermediate (tatua beemeneub- 
jectinn and the Reman eitisenabip) and at the lame time had twenty^eurnative Arecomi- 
can eillagea ‘attributed’ to it. (autbo, Bk. IV, pp. iSl^-?.) Aa^, ‘Andoeh-towarda- 
PifidU ... wa$ prebably carved cut etthecnce vaet eatite cflthe Anatolian drritiley] 
Mte Aakiiaoa' by the Saleuodae fTan, W, W.i HfUeiduie CrewtratiM (Lenden lea?, 
Ajnel^ p.: id), la B«n^, »ee Tam, op. eit., ch. 4, earriwi Baicch, K. J.: Oraawahe 
Ctr eh i e fa r, aed ed., , i», eur (i) (Berun and Leipsa 793$, de Givvter), eh. 7 r ‘Die 
HeCeoitwmte dee 0 »tan«’. Raid. X 8.1 Tht Mviwtponim tf 0^ &>ipir4 {Cun^ 
bridee 1911, Uaieenify Preta). Istereciing light ie tbrewo upco the rektiena bwcween 
‘•tainted'tribee and Romao flaunicipalidte by the accident which baa preaetvad for ua 
the Met ef an edict, promulgated in 46 by the Emparer Claudraa, Dt Cioiiou Ano^ 
monm (onaMen and comotastary ia Hardy, R, Q,: ReMonXeBB oW CAerOr/COidbrd 
tyia, Clarendon Prew». Cempjre the prrxm relation between Kuropean immigranK 
and naU*( Afncane in rhi Bntiah temrery of Km>a Cobny. 
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A broad servile foundation was certainly needed; for the Hellenic 
city-state of the decadence, with lU fine public buildings and its 
handsome public * dole’ in kind (free bread and free entertainments), 
was a costly afiair—especially when it was arbitrarily and suddenly 
imposed as a superstructure upon an alien system of society whiu 
was already complete in itself. The calculation was that this costly 
Hellenic superstructure would ultimately pay its way by raidng the 
whole standard of life—economic, as well as political and cultural 
—of the endre population throughout the vast area over which 
these seeds of Hellenism were being sown. But this calculation 
left out of account the blighting effect of the parasitism which was 
inherent in the Roman and Seleucid performance, as it was in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian programme. This fatal vice prevented 
the great experiment from producing the results which its authors 
had expected of it J The weight of the parasitic Hellenic $uper> 
sirucrure merely depressed the level of 'Native’ life without pene¬ 
trating beneath the surface and loosing the great deeps; and there 
was therefore no release of new social forces that was in any way 
comparable to the emergence of the dtanlc forces of Democracy and 
Industrialism from the depths of our own modem Western Society 
towards the close of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era. 

In the second century of the same era—when the Hellenic World 
was enjoying an Indian Summer which contemporaries, and even 
posterity, long mistook for a Golden Age—it looked superficially 
as though Plato’s most audacious hopes had at last been fulfilled 
and transcended. From the accession of Nerva in a.£. 96 to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius in a.d. zSo, a series of philosopher-kings 
sat, in unbroken succession, upon a throne whi^ dominated not 
merely cbls or that single Hellenic city-state but the endre Helleriic 
World of that age. A ^ousand clty^tates were living aide by side, 
in peace and concord, under this philosophic Imperial aegis; yet 
the cessaiioR of evils was only a pause, for all was not well beneath 
the surface. An impalpable censorsbip—inspired by the atmosphere 
of the social environment more efieedvely than It could ever have 
been imposed by Imperial fiat—was now eliminating intellectual and 
artistic originality with a vengeance which would have devastated 
Plato if he could have returned to see his whimsical precepts $0 
literally realised. And tbe uninspired respectable prosperity of the 
second century was followed by the chaotic passionate misery of 
the third, when the fallahin turned and rent their masters.^ By the 

> Contmc the iMial «f (he pieviotti Creek mirixtae coloniaiioo is the M«<U* 
terreoeen esd (he BUek Sea (eiefath to eutb eeACMriee i.e.), »bich bw been (oueb^ upoo 
on pp.si-s,above, 

* See Rotevuefl, M.: 

1^6, Ckreadoa Ptm), ptunm. 
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fourth century the tables had been completely turned; for the once 
privilege ruling class of the Roman mimicipalitieg, so far as it sur¬ 
vived at all, was now everywhere in chains. Chained to their kennels, 
and with their tails between their legs, the municipal decunons W 
the Roman Empire m extremis could hardly be recogni2ed as the 
ideological descendants of Platons magnlEcent ‘human watch-dogsl 

The same purBuit of stability and the same achievement of 
sterility reappear in the Brave Nea World which has been con¬ 
ceived, in a satirical vein, by Mr. Aidous Huxley.* 

Like the Hellenic Utopias which we have just been surveying, 
this modern Western Ami-Ucopia bears the marks of its place and 
its time. Written in England and published in the fourteenth year 
after the Armistice of the nth November, 1918, it carries the scars 
of the Great War of 1914-18 and the Great EcoDomic Depression 
which had begun in 1929. The autlior portrays an imaginary future 
generation of our Western Society which is content to aacrince 
originality and progress if it can save itself from being destroyed 
by the terrific new forces of Industrialism and Democracy from 
which the War and the Depression have emanated. 

‘The Nine Years' War, the great Economic Collapse. There was a 
choice between World Control and destruction; between sUbllity 
and . • .* 

‘ “Stability ” said the Controller, “stabiljty- No civilisation without 
sodal subility, No social stability without individual atabiUty.’* Hla 
voice was a trumpet. Listening, they felt larger, waimer. 

“Hie machine rums, rums and must keep on turning—for ever. It 
is death if it st^s still. A thousand miUIons scrabbled the dust of the 
Earth. TTie wheels began to rum. In a hundred and fifty years there 
were two thousand mulioos. Stop all the wheels. lo a hundred and 
fifty weeks there are once more only a thousand millions; a thousand 
thousand thousand men and women have starved to death. 

'\i^eels must cum steadily, but cannot turn untended. There must 
be men to tend them, men as steady as the wheels upon their axles, 
sane men, obedient men, stable in contentment. 

‘Crying: My baby, my mother, my only, only love; groaning: My 
sin, my terrible God; screaming with pain, muttering with fever, be¬ 
moaning old age and poverty—how can they tend the wheels ? And if 
they ^not tend the wheels. . . . The corpses of a thousand thousand 
thousand men and women would be hard to bury or bum,'^ 

The programme of Brave Nm World (a programme which is 
displayed by the author in order to repel and not in order to attract) 
is to ‘peg* our ‘post-war’ Western Society at the level of the 
Industiial System, which is to be improved, like the ‘Lycurgean* 

I Huxley, AISmu: Braoe Net» We*ld (Loodoa 193a, Qjstio aixi Windus^. 

* Huxley, op. ciL, p. 5S. ^ KuiJey, op. ci(., p. 48. 
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system in the Athenian Ucopias> and this again in two ways. In 
Bravi Nezo World, the application of our Western Physical Science 
to practical life Is to be carried to extiemes; and at the same time the 
vast increase in the material ‘drive* behind all our aedons b to be 
counteracted and rendered innocuoua by convertieg the spiritual 
voltage of Human Nature from high to lowtensioa. In the imagi* 
nary extensions of Applied Sdcnce—‘Ectogenesis*' and ‘Hypno- 
paedia**—we are given the same sensation of superf^uman skill and 
ingenuity that we experience In real life when we contemplate the 
tourt de fore* of the Esquimaux and the Nomads and the Spartans 
and the 'Osmaidis. In the relaxation of the nervous system of 
Homo IndustriaUs from the furor Ammoonus to the lotuS'eatera’ 
tempo,^ we are reminded of the latter end of the Folyne&ans. 

The difficult scientific enterprise of obtaining and maintaining a 
low degree of spiritua] tension is executed in New Worley 
an ingenious variety of means. In the synthetic drug colled ‘soma*, 
which has the same opiate effect os the legendary lotus fruit, Che 
aid of Applied Physicri Science is erUisted but ^or rite most part 
the desired psychic effect is induced by psychological methods. 
The pre>Utopian social heritage of our Western Civilization is con¬ 
signed to oblivion by a Burning of the Books The possibility of 
fresh spiritual creation is ruled out by the elimination of challenges* 
and of all the higher forms of spiritual activity and experience.^ ^e 
personality of ^ individual is subordinated to the corporate life 
of the body social to a degree that would satisfy Plato himself.’ And 
the majority of individuals ore so cultivated^ that they perform the 
function for which they have been designed without any discomfort 
or any repining or even any consciousneaa that human life has other 
potentialities than those which they find within their own reach, 


* HuxJev, op. cit, oh. i. * Htalcf, op. pp. » y-3a. 

* For th« foble of tb« lofu>^Wfo, cm II, D (Q. *oL U, pp. ti-i, above. 

* For ‘•oma', ace Hazier, *)P> P* 

> idet la taken, of couiae, from the Ufeadary act of the Emperor Ta’io Sbe 
Hwmsri, the founder of the Sinie uruveraal rtate; but it be f>orad that, in the 
•udtore owt seneratioo, a airrular act of aindalisB had beoo perfornKd for ■ licoOtf 
purpoeobraliviae^I^Wt. TbedeeintoiaakeebreeuhvrithtbaOnominouIftifalMM 
WM ooe or the jnorrvef in the mind of Praaident MuatafI Kamil whea be aubeCiculM the 
LoM te tba Anbie AJphabat io Turkay in a.D. ipaS. Sim* ibe publicntion of Mr, 
HuKieV* feruaaii. (her* bae be«n an actual of the Booka in Goimny. to 

cdebrvte Herr Hitlai’e advent to power. 

t < "Coeaider your own Jiv*e", laid Muctifa Mood: "Hae any o/you ever encountand 
an maunDounabk obatade?" The queecioo wu anawered by a oegatiT* aileooa.' 
(HtAley. Op. cat-, p. sr.) 

t 'You can’t trafcdeee without loeial ioitability' (op. dt.^ pp. 2$9-So), ’rbe 
pric* of baapiom i» the renunciacioa of An and Seiesce and Reltfien (p. ayi). 

* Tlie omcial n«oito of the World State is ’Coeamuoity. (dentitv, StaDUcty* (op. dr., 
p. t). Jo ilogana are '£veeyone belongs to everyone el^ (p. esl aod 'Wben w ia* 
dividual fMla, Ae ooraimsuty recU* (p. >09). 

* 'Cultivated* is the fi|feramM; foe whan life is lepreduead by ’Enofenea)V and birth 
is renli^ by 'decaBdor*, the disiinciioo berwesn tbe two wccsdarve proeauas of 
breaoinf and reariof bdi* out. 
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Tlie method of operation by which the inhabitants of the Brave 
New World are brought into perfect equilibrium with their environ¬ 
ment ia the deliberate differentiation of SocieQ' into a number of 
separate castes with different social functions; and thia is trium- 
achieved by the application of Physical and Psychological 


ce. 


*Of course they did net content themselves with merely hatching out 
embryos: soy cow could do that. ''We also predestine and condition, 
We decant our babies as aocialiied human beings, as Alphas or Epsilons, 
as future sewage workers or future... 

' ‘‘I suppose Epsilons don’t retlly mind being Epeiloni.'*.., 

' “Of course don’t. How can ehw? They don’t know what it's 
like being anything else. We’d mind, of course. But then we've been 
diSerently conditioned. Besides, we start with a different heredity.” 

’ “I’m glad I'm not an Epulon,” said Lenina, with conviction. 

’ “And if you were an Epsilon,” said Henry, “your conditioning 
would have made you no leas thsnkhil that you weren’t a Beta or an 
Alpha.”. . . 

’ “I was wondering”, said the Savage, “why you had them at all— 
eedng that you can get whatever you want out of those bottles. Why 
don’t you make everyMdy an Alpha Double Plus while you’re about it?^’ 

^Mustafa Mond faughed. “Because we have do wish to have our 
throats cut,” he answered. “We believe in happiness and atabiUty. A 
society of Alohas couldn’t fail to be unstable and miserable. Imagine 
a factory tuned by Alpha^that is to say by separate and unrelated 
individuila of ^ootTheredity and conditioned so as to be capable (within 
liiaitt) of making a free choice and assuming responaibiUuea. Imagioe 
jtl” he repeated. 

'The Savage tried to imagme it, not very successfully. 

’ “It’s an absurdity. An ^phs*decsnted, Alpha*conditioned man 
would go mad If he had to do epsilon Semi-Moron work^o mad, or 
surt smaahiog things up.’ Alphas can bo completely locialiaed—but 
only on condition that you make them do Alpha work.’ Only an Epsilon 


* Hutler, op. eiL, p, 14. 

* Thii, o( eour»«, wm (^•Dts eTiDuid of ih« Sponuio 'Infvion* (-((roAMZow). 
Diraetot* of tho Worid StsM 1 a Srtpt Wtrld tro wv«d from thij SponiA problem 
br their lypenorooanend of Phyiicel Science; for there leaoneed tcmeihuintroeeree- 
ferM when say number of IndivMuele required in iny pven ctsw cm be culdvtted 
sruBcially eceerdirtf to pkn, and when no wovUien hse to be ins^ esilQii uaforeeeen 
cieuelttee thr«i|h either war or dUoeM—A. J.T. 

r The aplrituel ‘ftuh<*up* of Alphee le the crux of Uie eocisl tvetem. 'Alphei an so 
cenditeooed that cbeydo not hece to b« ieAmile In Chair emotieiwu behaviour, but le 
all the more reeaeA for their mskini a epectal alfert to cortform. It le (hair duty to be 
lAfanuk, even asainai their irulinetiort' (p, {14), On one oecuien e very high offckl, 
who if an Alpha «« hrptiSui, eonfeaeai is an ussuarded momest that Ulappinaea it a 
hard master—pertieukHy other pa«ple*i happineee. A much harder meeter. u one len't 
conditioned to accept it urtqueeiiosuidly. than mieb’ (p. aSS^. tn thia Aip^ mentality 
w# detect the inevitable reaidual elereent of inatability which defiei climiiMtien is firew 
Vaw Werid ae in every ether Utopia. The Alphas are ei indiapeiuabla to Huxley’s 
imaginary ooimomredthaa (be eervile labour loree if to Arist^'e. And iteen before- 
ec«oib^ eoober or later, they too will turn and rend the aystem that ie axpleiciiigtham. 
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can be expected to make Epaibn sacriilces, for the good reason that for 
him they aren’t sacrifices; thev’re the line of least resistance. Hu eoA' 
ditioiufig has laid down r^ along which he's got to run. Hecan^belp 
himself; he's foredoomed. Even after decantings he’s still inside a bot» 
—an invisible botde of inhmtile and embryonic fixations.., 

‘The Savage s^hed profoundly. 

' ’’The optimum pop^cion,'* said Mustafa Mond» modelled on the 

iceberg—eight^ninths below the water line, one-ninth above.’’ 

' "And they're happy below the water line?" 

* "Happier than alwve it... 

‘ "In spite of that awful work 

* "AwM? They don’t find it so. On the contra^, they like it. It’s 
light, it’s childishlv simple. No strain on the mind or the muscles. 
Seven and a half ^r$ of mild, unexhausdAg labour, and then the 
soma ration and games and unrestricted copulation and the feeliea. 
What more can th^ ask for?" 

What more indeed? And the mgeciiously contrived result is an 
imagiiury Western universal state in the likeness of the historic 
Roman Empire in the age of the Philosopher-Kings after the 
Augustan failure of nerve, or iri the likeness of the Smic Empire 
under the Prior Han after T^’in She Hwangti had delivered ‘the 
knock-out blow’ in the internecine warfare of the Contending 
Statea. In Bravo Note Wor/d, likewise, an unnerved society ia 
bidding for stability by consenting to the sacrifice of everything 
that makes stability worth having. It has accepted the verdict that 
‘Civilisation ia sterilisation’ but the historical parallels Indicate 
that no amount of self-mutilation will avail Co placate the Envy of 
the Gods who hold the keys of IcnTDortality. 'For whosoever will 
save bis life shall lose it.’’ 

While Mr. Aldous Huxley's Bravo Nea World is a satirical 
exercise of wisdom after the event, the genius of Mr. H. G. Wells 
has contrived, in Tho First Men in ths Mowt* to write a ‘post-war* 
Utopia thirteen years before the outbreak of the War of 19x4-18. 
Without waiting to be enlightened by this portentous catastrophe, 
Mr. Wells appears to have divined by intuition that our Western 
Civilization was rushing down a steep place into the sea. He per- 
ceivea that the social climate of Industrialism is threatening to 
become as inimical to Life as the physical climate of the Moon; and 
he presents a programme for ‘pegging’ our terrestrial society at a 
habitable level la the adverse environment of a thoroughly in¬ 
dustrialised world in the guise of an imaginary description of actual 
lunar conditions. 

I Hu<I*7. op. eit^pp. 97 , i 6 t, 364. * «p. dt., p, ta?, 

< M*R.svi, >$. liJutmt of immortiJifv.wlMiiitooeortbercfuUr pwcfiotofuil 
idioe?B&n&ie« ofuoirenal ftatc*. ia examowd furilKC iA Ptrt V], 

* Weill, K. G.i ThtFiftt Mei is Sfe«i (lit ed.: Loodos 1901, George 
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The physical climate of the Moon has becooie so adverse to Life 
that the star’s surface has ceased to be habitable except inter¬ 
mittently. Mr. Wells porira}^ hU Selenites as being content if they 
can ’peg’ their Selenite Society a point or two above the death- 
line. And. in the genuine Utopian vein, he imagines them seeking 
survival through stability, stability through differentiation of social 
functions, and differentiation through physical and psychic 
polymorphy. 

*In the Moon, every citben knows his place. He is bom to that place, 
and the elaborate discipline of training and education and aurg^ be 
undergoes fits him at last ao completely to it that he has neither ideas 
nor organs for any purpose beyond it.... If, for example, a Selenite 
is daaaned to be a mathematician, his teachers and trainers set out at 
once to that end. They check any incipient disposition to other pur¬ 
suits, they encourage his mathematicsl bits with a perfect psychological 
skill. Hia brain grows, or at least the mathematical faculties of bis brain 
grow, and the rest of him only so much as is necesMry Co sustain this 
essential part of him. At list, save for rest and food, his one delight 
lies in the exercise ind display cf his faculty, hia one interest in its 
application, his solo society with other apeciaUsts in his own lino. His 
brain grows continually hi^er, at least ao far as the portions engaging 
in matnematica are concerned; they bulge ever larger and seem to aucfc 
all life and vigour from the rest of his frame. His limbs shrivel, hU hesrt 
and digestive orgaiu dimiruib, his insect ^ce is hidden under its bulging 
contours. His voice becomes a mara atridulatfcn for the atsting 
formulae; he seems deaf to all but properly enunciated problems, ^e 
faculty of laughter, save for the sudden discovery of some paradox, is 
lost to him; hia deepest emotion ia the evoludcn c^a novel computation. 
And so he attains his end. 

*Or, again, a Selenite appointed to be a minder of mooncalves is from 
his earliest yesn induced to think and live mooncalf, to find his pleasure 
in mooncalf lore, his exercise in their tending and pursuit. He is traload 
TO become wiry and active; his eye is indurated to the tight wrappings, 
the angular cootoura, that conatitute s "amart iDOancaGishoesi’^ Be 
takes at last no interest in the deeper part of the Moon; be regards ill 
Selenitea not equally verMd in mooncalvea with indifference, derision 
or hostility. His thoughts are of mooncalf pastures, and hia dlal^ an 
iccompliibed mooncalf technique. So also he loves hii wo^, and dis- 
chai^ in perfect happiness the du^ that justifies his being. And so it 
It with all sorts and conditions of selenitea each is a perfect unit io 
a world machine... 

The imaginary human investigator of Selenite aifaira draws an 
eerie picture of what the Selenitea have come to look like aa a result 
of their adaptation to this lunar social rdgime: 

' “It was ao incredible crowd. Suddenly and violently there was 
• Wan*. «(,. eh. xdv: *T]u N«tuji] Hiitory ol Ui« Selaeittt.* 
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forced upon my sttention the vast amotmt of difference there u amongst 
these beings of the Mooo. 

‘ "Indeed, there seemed not two alike in all that jostling multitude. 
They differed in ahape, they differed in aize, they rang all the horrible 
changes on the theme of Selenite fonni Some and overhung, 

acme ran about among the feet of tb^ fellows. All of then had a 
grotesque sod diaquIetiDg suggestion of an Insect that baa somehow 
contrix^ to mock humanity; but all seemed to present an incredible 
enggeradon of some particular feature: one bad a vast right fore-hmb, 
an enormous anceiuiaJ inn, as it were; one seemed all leg, poised, as it 
were, oo stilts; another protruded the edge of his facO'msak into a noa^ 
like organ that made him starclingiy human until ooe saw hb exprcsdon* 
less gaping mouth. The strange and (except for the want of mandibles 
and psipa) most Inaect'like hnd of the mooncalf-minders xinderwent, 
indeu, the mosc incredible transfonnations: here it was broad and low, 
here its leathery brow was drawn ouc Into boms and strange features; 
here it was whiskered and divided, and there with a groteacmely human 
profile. One distortion was particularly conspicuous. ^Thece were 
several braln-csses distended like bladders to a huge dee, with the 
foce*mask reduced to quite small proportions... 

*He does not mention the anc, but throughout his alludona the ant 
is continually being brought before my mind, in its sleepless activity, in 
its intelligeoce and social or^isatloo, in Its structure, and more particu¬ 
larly in fact that It displays, in addition to the two form^the male 
and female form—(hat abnoM all other animals possess, a number of 
other, sexless, creatures—workers, soldiers and the like—differing from 
ooe another in structure, character, power and use, and yet all members 
of the same species. For these Sdenites, also, have a great variety of 
forms . .. di^enug In aise, diifering in the rdative sue of part to part, 
differing in power and appearance, and yet not diderent spedes of 
creatures, but only different forms of one species, and retaining through 
all their variations a certain common likeness chat marks their speciBc 
unity. The Moon 1 $, indeed, a sort of vast ant-hill; only, ioslead of there 
being only four or five sorts of ant, there are many hundred different 
sorts of Selenite, and almost every gradation between one sort and 
another.’* 

In this brilliant fontasy, Mr. WelU brings his gift of concrete 
imagination into play in order to conjure up before our mental 
vision a society which has^ actually achieved that morphological 
differentiation between different social castes which Aristotle-^or 
once allowing his wish to be father to his thought—would have 
us believe tl^t Nature herself has intended to establish,> It is 
signiffcanc that, in staging this fantasy, Mr. Wells finds it con¬ 
venient to picture the creatures of which his imaginary Selenite 
Society is composed as belonging to a fabulous race which is a 

• WeUa, op. cit., eh. sbv: Th« Nttunl Katerr of (he Sale&irc«'. 

I See the fmme ea pp. 9J-4, abere. 
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kind of ‘muwng link’ b«tw«en human beings and insects. By this 
artifice he dimmishcs the demand upon the imaginaiive faculty 
of bis readers; for the conception of a definite and rigid correU- 
tioo between social function and physical or mental structure is 
familiar to human minds apropos of the World of Insects; and 
therefore, if once the readers of Mr. Wells’s Utopia can be in- 
dueed CO accept his suggestion of kinship between insects and 
human beings, they may be led on through this association of idc« 
to entertain, as posribly not inapplicable to their own human kind, 
a conception which would be not merely unfamiliar but violwtly 
repugnant if it were crudely suggested in an uncompromisingly 
human context. 

In the life of the social insects, the morphological diversity of me 
social castes as, of course, the outstanding fact that strikes the mind 
of human observers, inasmuch as in the Human Race, Natui^ 
peu not attempted to go further in morphological 

differentiation than to diversify the two sexes. In the Insect King¬ 
dom, Nature has given freer pUy to her plastic faculty. In the social 
honey bee {Apis), the has taken one step beyond mere sexual 
dualiam by differentiating the female sex into workers and queens 
with different forms corresponding to their different functions.^ In 
the ants {Fomicidtu) she ws gone further still; for in these insects 
the three primary morphological caaics—workers, queens, and 

miles_not only differ from one another in form more radically 

than the corresponding castes among the bees, but are further 
differentiated, in some genera of ants, into sub-castei which each have 
their own precise social functions.’ In the Csrebara ant, ’the ^ueen 
is several thousand times as large as the worker’.* Finally, in the 
tecmiiea, the number of morphologically diverse cmics, which in 
the ants ia four at the higneat—males, queens, workers, and 
normally five and rises in some genera of termites to 
as many as Mght, each of which is represented by both males 
and females.’ 

In ell these social insects, this physical phenomenon of morpho- 


• ArUletl«*a theau of a pi^hic lUmorptdaA ia iha Hunan Raca between • bnad of 
nitunl.bom maiara and aaoebat broad of naninUbem liavai hai foceived ■ oartam 
maaaura of auppofl Cwv a iraat Waatam pbflaaof bat in out own *poat*wtr’ tfa: 
*^re*u>Aoua ... qua dana laa aooMa bunoinaa il r i *'difnon>hjama . aoa pluj 

C braiqua et piychieua S la feu. oomAa ebaa l*ina»ote, roan poythiqua laulemaatr NMa 
iCtoyoAa. S eondioon MtiMfoia qu’il aoU antandu qua «a dimorpluafBa na afpara paa lea 
hoAAai an daua eaUfonaa iRdductablaa, laa uaa aiiiaant ebeN «t )aa autrai aujatt.. .. 
LaWhUaaiquB U dlmarphiiAa fait la pka aeuvint da ebaaunba noua.an loStaa tempi, 
un cbefqui a rinatifKtdeeomnHnder at un aujat qui aatprtt i obdir/ (B tf iaea. Harvi: 
Lti n«iu Sovnu da fa Ma^a ft da la ibAfun tPatu 1931. Alcan), p. 3^.) 
a S«a Wbaalaa, W, M : SanaJ Li/t «mont Uit Inmu (l^ondoo. no data. Cooatable), 

^ > ^heakr. »p. cit.. pp. and ijS-g, 

• Wheeler, op. dt.. hu. att. 


I Wbeekr, op. cU., pp. aaS-jS. 
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logical diversity between different soda] castes is associated with a 
psychic vein ctf ruthlessness which is strongly reminiscent of the 
Sthos of some of our arrested hunun societies: for example* the 
Nomads (who have instituted a polymorphic society by domeadcat* 
ing animals and caking them into partnenhip) or again the 'Osman* 
lis and the Spartans (who have done their best to introduce the 
c<?uivalent of polymorphy into a society composed throughout of 
human beings by the Aristotelian device of treating some human 
beings ss though they were 'human watch-dogs' and others as 
though they were 'human cattle'). Classic illustrations of the in¬ 
sects' ruthlessness are the annual massacre of the drones* in cold 
blood, by the worker-bees, as soon as the drones have fulfilled their 
social function of fertilising the queen; the self-mudlation of the 
ants of both sexes, when th^ deliberacefy break off their own wings, 
afier a solitaiy nupdal flight, in order to lead, for the rest of their 
lives, a terrene existence of laborious social service; and the self- 
sacrifice of the soldier-ants, who rise, on occasion, to the same 
hdgbts of selfiessness as Spartan Leonidas and his Three Hundred 
human warriors- 

The ants' discarding of thdr wings is a symbolic act which 
typifies the genius of these arrested societies, both insect and 
human: the miracles which they are capable of achieving, and their 
still more astonishing Hmitadons, 

In the matter of achievement, the ants have risen socially, like 
human societies, from the economic phase of hunting to the higher 
economiclevels of agriculture and pastoralism.* The ants have even 
acquired an inklir^ of the technique of Industrialism; for 'there are 
species of anu that use their larvae as shuttles in weaving the silken 
of their nests’.^ In the bees, we admire the elegance with 
which they have solved the geometrical problems involved in the 
structure of the honeycomb. In the tennites, we are Impressed by 
the titanic scale of an architecture which, in its larg^ known 
buildings, surpasses, scale for scale, the Empire State Build¬ 
ing at New York in he^ht and the Great Pyramid at Gizah in 
massiveness.^ 

Therewithal, some social insects also resemble our arrested 
human civilizations in the further point of preserving a certain 
mesaure of adaptability. The ants are deddedly adapt^le in their 
nesting and feeding habits ;* the bees in their f^ing habits and m 
their power of accommodating themselves to a wide range of 

* S«« W^««l«r, «p, itS-?, 177-9. anS (Si-94. P«x Utt pnetlee tstkiiltuM 

by tb« (emitei. ice op. sit., pp. 2S7-71. 

* Whe«kr, cp. 17 . 

I P«r the Mimieee* '&l;y><enpefs'. »e« Wheeler, «p. ot, np. e6>-5, 

* UlaMler, op. eil, pp. 151—4. 
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variety in climate.* On tlie other hand, the tennites have flowed 
thcrrwelvcs to be lulled into physical in^cicncy by thetr very 
auccess in mastering the technique of architecture. 

•With greater elaboratioa and solidity of nest archiweture leriaiie 
colonies shut themaelvcs off more and more from the outside ymia, 
and *11 the castas, except the winged males and females, Icat their eyes 
and the tough consistency of their integument. They thus came to 
resemble the molluscs, crustaceans, and certain fishes and reptUea which 
have withdrawn within a heavy protcciive armour and have given up 
parricipating in the free competitive and cc-operative life ot then 
eovixonment.’* 


The distinguished student of aodal life among insects who wrote 
these lines goes on* to compare the cermitea with the human in- 
habiunts of China and Korea, in the age when these shut them¬ 
selves off from the rest of Mankind and lived as' hermit kingdoma / 
Moreover, when we turn our attention from the physical to 
psychic plane, we find evidence of a rigidicy-^duced, apparent^, 
^ a too exquisitely exact mental equilibrium—not only m the 
termites, but in the anta and beea as well, 

The amazingly precise and delicate mental tool of Instinct, with 
which the insects perform their wonderful feats, is believed, by at 
least one close observer of insect behawour, to be a product of 
reason in a state of arrest. He suggests 

'that instinct began in a reasoned act. That this act, through beii^ con- 
linually repeated, tended to lose the reasoning element and to become 
mote and more uncooscious. As this process continued through 
tions, the mental machinery through which it worked got more mdeitoly 
engraven in the mind, And in the end it became automatic—in other 
wrads, it became instiactive.’^ 


The same observer finds, in insect instinct, the qualities of perfec¬ 
tion and wisdom combined with the characteristic of inflexibility. 

'Speaking In a broad and general sense, ioaunct is a force of amazing 
perfection. It performs acts of such precision that they sometimes seem 
to surpass intelligence. What can be more perfect than the apider s net 
with its equal angles, its uniform spirals, its nicely parallel threads ? Or 
sec the perfretioD in the comb of the hive-bee. Why, these creawres 
have solved a recondite problem. It is only a studeot of the high^ 
matheniatics who could determine after detailed calculations that this 


* wheeler, ep. «it., p. la* 


* W>w«]er, pp- ► p. aS*. ’ Wheder, ©p. cit, l«.««. 

« F«r laij mitl phcnMnWion »f 'pethAetioo' «e« fufther Fin I. C (li}, rel. i, above, 
lod Pim V, VI. and X, t«low. , , . 

I Hj/mwb, R. W, C.: PrpAUww «/ Imitinet and /flUUfnwe (LoMlon A»^), 
p, 3*1 ^a ^ueaboa bu bean teuebed upon already In ua preaaot Stody m II. C (iX 
v^. i. on pp. *©$- 7 , abow. 
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«xqvii«ite ey$t«m of chambers, with cbeii pyramids and rhombs 
and particular angles, was the cne and only system possible to efim 
the greatest economy of wax.... 

‘Then, again, instinct is \vise in its purpose. We [see] this particularly 
in the hunting-wasps. How smaib^y wise it seems a wasp can 
get the end of its sting into the cne anatomical point that will bring 
about a paralysis of Its prey.’’ 

At the same time, 

'we have seen that instinct is indexible. It battles against every obstacle 
in order to fulfil its particular end. We saw how Imsts marched out 
upon a rrvtr and allowed themselves to be drowned in millions rather than 
cWige their inatmctfve course. We saw butterflies lost on the Hima¬ 
layan anow-llne In obedience to that unswerving instbct which impelled 
them across the range. We saw spiders allowing themaelv^ to be cut 
^Ucea rather than change their instinctive device of sitting absolutely 

From such Indexibility it U n short step to folly. 

'Instinct, when it operates in the normal course, when it fulfils the 
particular purpose for which that particular instinct exists, acta wi^ 
adminble wisdom and perfection. But divert that instinct from its 
normal course; try to turn it in some other cbannti; endeavour to mihe 
it do something which it wu not cnginally intended to do, and the 
result is a course of action which aatooishea us by its utter folly.... 

‘An insect may select the wrong species to mate with, another may lay 
on the wrong kind of food-plant, another may construct the wrong type 
of cocoon, ^ese are errors that run through the perfection, and tbeit 
result is disaster and death..,. 

’What folly, we exclaim, in ail these actions! Why can’t the creatures 
just think a linle and not faU into these atupid traps ? They can't do ao, 
for the instinct that impels their actions demands fulfllmmt, whatever 
the cost. . . . Their instmcta, so amazingly exact and deliberate, have 
been given them only for one definite end. When applied to that end 
they are astonishingly perfect. They act with formigbt, with unerring 
logic, with results whl^ seem even to surpass our reason. ’The wasp 
must keep parasites out of her cell. What does she do i Smear the cell 
outside with glue. The caterpillars have to keep in a procession. What 
do they do ? to a thread. The trap-door apider wants to hide its 
door. What does it do f Cover it with moss. How foreseeing, how 
bgical, bow wise it is I Our reason could do no better. Perhaps it could 
not do as well. But divert the same Instinct. Alter Its course. Try to 
make it do something else. Give the wasp an enemy other than a para* 
ate; make the caterpillar’s thread into an endless circle; take away the 
mossy environment of the spider. We have seen the result. Instinct 
goes on oblivious of such changes. Darkness takes the place of light.*’ 


* Hsgstoc, op. cft, pp. 

* Hinfitca, op. dc., p. iSj. 


Hinsiteo, op. cU., p. aSi. 
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What JS the bearing of thwe phenomena of insect life upon 
histoiy of Man ? The observer here Quoted oppresses the opinion 
that 'we are not justified in making bamcfs between insect and 
Imma^ mwtaUty’ and that ‘the minds of these humble creatures 
operate in the same way as the mind of Man in their mam essential 

characteristics’.* , . . 

‘Every animal, Man included, possesses two «U of mental a^^ity: 
the oDC^inscmctive, automatic, innate; the oAer 
tecuired. These tWo activities ire always blended. They may ^er 
JSiM^y in degree* of development, but they never completely 

* ^^^^Tir^l^d and the human mind differ mainly m the devdop- 

meat of these wo fectors. Instinct predommaies m Ae mind. 

Nevertheless in both tl^lnsea aod 

Mt^ese two factors defimtely ,exist. But then mmds have e^v^ 
ilone different channels. Tticy have marched, so to s^, 
ii^atha, Ss one developing the force of instinct, ^ other the forec 
of rLson- And eaib has brought it* own type of development to an 

“^®Se^^^«tf^ugb predominanily 

glimmerings of reason. I%acdv the same is true of Man. Though hu 
hfe U ao fiO^ with rational judgement, yet underneath ate those pnmi- 
tivc instincts... .'* 

If our observer is right in this view of insect and hunwnmenttUty 
j and of the relation between the two, then hts analysis P^J^pts a 
ray of light upon the problem of our arrested human civil^tions- 
The cause of their strange and tragic arrest, at a moi^t when they 
have already Usued, quick-bom, from the womb of Ti^ and ^ 
standing, alive with youthful ene^, on the chreahold of thw life- 
course, may be explained, on this shotring, m psychological terms 
^.a mental reverrioQ from the human towards the insect ^e ta 
mental rhythm: from the blundering but progres^ve mobihty ^ 
reason to the inftllible but inflexible rigidity of msQnct. In the ide 
of these arrested human dvilizarions one prominent feature is, as 
V we have seen, the degree to which their human members tave 
' ''Womc the slaves of habit; and the well-known by which 

human habits are formed through some ongmrily ^berate and 
conscious action becoming automatic as a result of rej^itjon is 
maiitfcstly analc^ous to the hypothetical process by whij* insect 
' iiSincts may have arisen outkof automatised acts of mlelligence-^ 
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THE PROBLEM OP THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS in 
The exificence of the five arrested humaa dvilbadons shows that 
the problem of the growth of civilizadona la a genuine problem. 
The analogy between the human and the insect soul gives us an 
inkl ing of the nature of this growth as it ia manifested in the lus> 
rories of our twenty-one dviliutioQS which have not suffered arrest 
but have duly gone on growing after birth, 



B. THE NATURE OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CtVTLiZATIONS 


H aving satisfied ounelves that the growths of civilizations 
present a problem, and bavlr^ sec ourselves the task of solving 
this problem by inquiring what the nature of these growths may be, 
let us start our inquiry by invoklog a power which has already 
proved itself a very present help at another critical point in this 
Study. Let us call in once again the aid of Mythology. 

The myth of the Book of Job and of Goedie’s Faust has given 
usaninsightuuothe nature of the geneses ofcjviUaationa.' We may 
find that equal light is thrown upon the nature of tbeir growths by 
the myth of Aesdiylua’s Promemean Trilogy. 

This line of approach to our new problem seems promising 
because the gener^ structure of the two myths is the same. In both, 
the theme is a conBIct between two superhuman powers: a confiict 
between Zeus and Prometheus in this case, and a conEict between 
God and Satan or Mephistopheles in the other. In both myths, 
again, the field of this superhuman conflict is a human being or 
human society which is a^ the stake for which the superhuman 
combatants are contending. The role of Faust or Job is played in 
the Aeschylean myth by Hellenic Society, wUch expands, in 
the poet's transcendent imagination, into Manidnd at large. And, 
lastly, in both myths, the relative importance of the human and 
superhuman actors, as it appears in the mythological ^tasy, has 
to be reversed when we come to the psychological Interpretation. 
From this inCTOverted angle of vision, human field of conflict 
or prize of victory takes substance as the sole figure on the stage, 
while the superhuman combatants resolve themselves into con¬ 
flicting impulses in this human actor’s soul. 

To this extent the two myths are analogous. The difference 
between them lies In the relation of the two superhuman combatants 
^cr two conflicting human impulses—with one another. In the 
myth of Faust and Job, it is God—the receiver of the challenge— 
who wins the ^ctory through finding an opportunity, in the chal¬ 
lenge presented by Satan or by Mephisiopheles, for performing a 
new creative act from which God would otherwise Itfve been in¬ 
hibited by his own perfection. In this myth, the challenger— 
Mephistopheles or Satan—is permitted by God to persecute a 
human victim, in order that the persecutor may suffer discomfiture 
and defeat. On the other band, in the Aeschylean myth, the re- 
’ Fw » amlysia of this ««e 11. C (u) (&) j. vel. i, above. 
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ceiver of the challenge^ vrho in this myth is Zeus, Is the loser of the 
battle. For Zeus, so far from yearning to perfonn a creative act, is 
anxious to stay as be is and to keep the Universe around him at a 
standstill; the challenge presented to Zeus by Prometheus, which 
calls the temper and policy of Zeus iu question, moves Zeus to 
in£ict a vindictive persecution upon his challenger; and in this act, 
which overthrows his cherished equilibrium, Zeus brings about his 
own defeat, while Prometheus, through suffering, wins his way to 
victory. 

When the superhuman and universal imagery of the Aeschylean 
drama is trartsisted Into tettns of human time and place, the issue 
presents itself as the question whether or not the infant Hellenic 
Civilization is to grow. The crisis is specifically a crisis of social 
in^cy. 

‘We have before us something pre'classical. We have the darii^ of 
an age that has not yet been frightened. If Euripides bad said of &us 
the ^ngs that Aea^ylua says there would probably have been trouble. 
By his dree people were afraid of the solvent and destructive effects of 
free speculation; to the time of Aeschylus they were stUl looking to the 
powers of the human intellect, to reason and free inquiry, as the great 
emandpstors.'' 

Aeschylus sees Zeus as he Is, and therefore he sees that Zeus has 
to be saved, in spite of himself, by the Promethean challeoge. 

This Aeschylean Zeus is the primeval Zeus: a superhuman 
counterpart of the Achaean barbarian war-lord, with the Olympian 
Pantheon for hia turbulent war-baod,^ The historical feat of the 
Achaeans in oveminning the domain of the outworn Minoan 
Gvilization and making themselves masters of its debris has its 
mythical reflection In legendary feat of Zeus in overthrowiiig 
his divine predecessor Cronos.^ Having accomplished this tour<fe 
/ores and mounted the throne of Olympus, Zeus has oo other idea 
except to keep himself enthroned there, in solitary; motionless, 
tyrannical state, with his foot on the neck of a prostate Universe, 
as the human barbarians, deposited in Crete by the ‘Dorian’ VClker- 
wanderung, actually sac upon the enserfed Mlnoans,* and as the 
Nomadic invaders from the Steppes have sat upon the sedentary 
populatlonswhom they have conquered in various times and places. 
Zeus, however, has not conquered Cronos by his own unaided 


> Murray, Gilbert! PwmW £9Hkd {rMridM Ag/uA Mynmt/ Vefti (Loodoo 
i« 3 i, AUm & Uawia). lotfoaiKticn, ». 6*^ 

* FMthj*op«tof^,*e«I. C(i)(S),»ol , . 

> Th« <mrthro« of Creiwa by Zrua ia dupliatad, ui tbe Kelleitie Myth&losy, lo the 
prtviou 9v«^rev ofUrtniM by Cx«nu. B^Crowf and Unma are woeeived ibu* 
UMft 9f Z«ua and net ie tbM eCtbe Misean ledhetd. {8«e vel.c. above.) 

•Set (he Son; of the CreuA, quoted in Vtn (11. A on p. S? in fooenwe i. 

above. 
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powers. He has conquered him with the help of Prometheus; andi 
after their joint victory, he baa to reckon his Titanic ally. But 
Profoctheua works—and works indefatj^bly—for everythmg in 
life that Zeus now wishes to rule out. For Prometheus is an in* 
aadahle creator, a kindler of fire, a probing progressive mind. 
Proroetheus is a mythical personification of the continuity of the 
growth'procesa. the Bergsooian ilm vital. He knows that, unless 
Zeus ke^s on the move, the new ruler of Olympus will inevitably 
be overthrown in his turn, like Cronos before him; and therefore 
he gives Zeus no peace. 

In every situation, Prometheus alwsys ranges himself on the side 
of thought against force, of progress against arrest. 

When the Titans stand fiw force and Zeus for thought, Prome¬ 
theus rakes sides with Zeus against his fellow-Titans. 

When first the immortals learned the taste of wrath, 

And strife arose and between them wound its path, 

Many would cast out Craoos from his throne, 

That Zeus forsooth might reign, but many an one 
Swore char no Zeus shMid e'er be lord of heaven. 

Wise was 1 , but no force to me was pven 
To move the brood Titanic, bom of Earth 
And Sky. All crooked plans they turned to mirth 
In their great hearts, and thought full easily 
By strength to master all. But much to me 
And oftmnes had my mystic mother tol(^~ 

Themis and Gaia, titles manifold 
Of one eternal form—wbat end must fail: 

That in this warfare not by strength at all. 

Only by thought, the conquerors should prevail. 

I spoke, 1 shoved my brethren all the tale, 

But they nor heard my words nor looked at me. 

Best then I deemed it, if such things must be, 

That I with Zeus, led by my motive's light, 

Should stand, will linked with will, in anuM fight; 

And by my counsels now the deep and cold 
Abyss of daricness covereth Cronos old... 

Thereafter, when Zeus seeks to make his newly won dominion 
secure by turning the universe into a desert and calling ic peace, 
Prometheus remains true to his own role and thereby falls out with 
his late ally. 

VSlien first he mounted on his father's throne 
Straightway he called the Gods, and gave each one 
His place and honours. So he wrought his plan 
Of empire. But of Man, unhappy Man, 

I Actdi7liu; PnmUheut Vineau, IL Gilbert Mumy^s UAMUficet. 
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He had no care: he counadled the whole race 
To uproor, and plant a strange brood in its place. 

And none took stand against tbit evil mind 
Save me. I rose. I would not see Mankind 
By him stamped out and cast to nothingness. . . 

In this fresh crisis in ihe cosmic drama, Prometheus fails to coq> 
vince Zeus by sheer reason, as he had previously failed to convince 
the Titans. 

In every tyrant’s heart there springs In the end 
This poison, that he cannot trust a friend.^ 

Thereupon, Prometheus sets the will of Zeus at defiance, and leads 
Mankind onward and upvrard out of the darkness of the post* 
Minoan interregnum into the light of the Hellenic Civilisation as 
it had come to shine at Athena in Aeschylus’s own day. 

All that of ait Man haa, Prometheus gave.^ 

And he gave it by inspiring his human prot%6 and pupil with his 
own Promethean spirit 

A thing of no avail 

He was, until a living mind I wrought 
Within him, new mastery of thought.^ 

For this thwarting of his will, Zeus takes his revenge upon 
Prometheus by turning against him the whole bartery of his super¬ 
human force. 

Mercy I had for Mao; and therefore I 
Must meet no mercy, but bang oudfed 
In witness of God's cruelty and pride.^ 

Therewith, Zeus reveals himself as a tyrant and a blight; and the 
cosmic forces—lo and Oceanus and the Chorus of the Oceanides—• 
which had been in sympathy with Zeus in his struggle with the 
Titans now turn against him. But these sympathies, which are 
inhibited by timidity from issuing in acdoo, are of little avail to 
Prometheus in his contest of wills mth his Olympian antagonist. 

In this contest, Prometheus is physically at Zeus' mercy, Yet the 
victory is in Pfometheus’ hands; for no tomire that Zeus can inflict 
is able to overcome Prometheus’ will-power; and this will-power 
guards a secret that Zeus fein would know,* The secret is that, if 
Zeus persists in his static, tyrannical posture, be U dooming him¬ 
self to be overthrown, like his predecessors, by the brute force 


» Op. Bit. IL * 30 - 8 . * op* sit.. U. *3^7- , 

* ch., 1. <e^ Sm the vboiep«M^,U.4}6-$«6i>B which PromechovinncwahiB 

Ubouf <4 for Mbq io reSoipMt 

• Op. Bit, U. 443 - 4 * 

< Op. ctt. U. t4t~3* 


* Op* <^*. 0 . S (t-a j aad 907-40. 
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which he has deliberately enthroned in place of thought.’ This 
secret is the key of Zeus’ own deatiny, and inthePrwnrtAw Ftnetus 
—the 6rtt, and the sole surviving, play of the Aeschylean Trilogy— 
we are shown Zeus trying, and &llng, to wrest Prometheus’ secret 
from hicn—first by the mental pressure of a threatening message 
delivered by Hermes and finally, at the end of the play, by the brute 
force of the thunderbolt, 

‘The other two plays of the Trilogy, fimrut^OiS ReUaseJ and Pro- 
fwiAms tiu Torchbearer, are no longer ext&ot, but there is enough evi¬ 
dence to show chat the end was reconciliation. Prornetbeua endured for 
the sake of Man and the oppressed Elder Gods all the pains that Zeus 
could inflict; also Zeus hims elf ' 1 eamt by suffering"* the lesson of for¬ 
giveness. He set free old enemies, the Titans; he spared Mankind; 
he invented the right of the suppliant. These two elements are enough 
in tbeoiselves to luke possible a reconciliation, but it seems certain that 
Aeschylus also brought in a third element. From the very beginAing, 
Zeus was not quite what he seemed... 

How was Prometheus’ moral victory over Zeus attained? Was it 
that he stole a march on Zeus by bringing down the divine fire to 
Man concealed in a fire-stick or in a hollow reed ? Or was it chat he 
placed Zeus in the tactical dilemma of having to sec bis policy of 
immobility flouted or else depart from it himself in the act of taking 
up arms to defend it ? But moral victories arc not won by mental 
chicane; and the cause of Zeus ’ surrender to Prometheus assuredly 
lies deeper. Zeus was 'not quite what he seemed’ because there was 
an dement of his ally-adversary’s spirit in him^^ glimmer of Pro¬ 
methean light in the soul of Z^s which Zeus himself was unable 
wholly to eningtiish. It was this that gave Zeus his Inkling that 
Prometheus possessed a secret which was big with the tyrant’s own 
fate, even though he could not divine what secret was and could 
fhirLir of no bertcr way of learning it than to ewoit it by forc^-untU 
he found by trial that, for this pxijpose, force was unavailing. The 
reconciliation between Zeus and Prom^eus was achieved because 
their conflict kindled into a flame the Promethean spark which was 
latent all the time in Zeus’ soul. 

This is perhaps another way of expressing an aspect of the 
relation between these two powers which we have noticed, by 
anticipation, above.* Zeus and Prometheus, who on the plane of 
Mythology appear as separate superhuman personalities, are seen, 
in a psychological analysis, to be two impulses in a single human 

• Mumy, «p. eit, InisMlufftNn.pp. xs-ta. 

< For Uus Aetcbylaan donriee of iiaSm aeo Af«nmma, U. t 77 -S, (Quoted In 
I. C (iii) (S)) voJ. i, p. < 69 , /ootoou t, obpve. 

1 Mvmy, op. loeoductioi), p. xx. * Se« p, xis, i^e. 
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«oul whM interpenetrate one another, however vehement their 
conflict, because it is the same soul that f«l6 them both 
If we apply cbza anaJyaia to the souls of the men and women who 
were the consutuents of the Hellenic Society in the days of iis 
infancy, we may give the Aeschylean myth the following Waiorical 
imeipretaijon. Supposing that, in HeUas at large, the letharirv of 
the Achaean or Donan’ bubiri&M, who had squatted among the 
debris of the derelict Minoan World, had never been stirred hv a 
cuirent of Promethean mental energy, then all Hellas would hive 
vegeuted m perpetuity like ‘Dorian^ Crete. Or let us suppose that 
Ae Promcihean chsh^ge had been duly presented to the infant 
Hellenic soul, but had been answered everywhere as it was answered 
at ^ Hellenic avilizatiw would have been arrested 
on the tmtahold of growth, in static high tension, in the Sparun 
vein; and Sparu, not Athens, would have been fftUaJct HeSas If 
the Hellenic Society at large actually avoided both ihe Cretin and 
the bpartan fate, this waa because, in a majority of Hellenic souls, 
during the ccnwncs that intervened between the post.Minoin 
interregnum and the generation of Aeachylus (vwtbat eirea ese- 
456 B.c,), the humane progreaaive civilising ithoa of the mythical 
Prometheus prevailed over the violent 'die-hard’ barbarian «thos of 
the mythical Zeui. ' Zeui waa not quite what he seemed. * He seemed 
a mere barbarian interloper; yet he musthave been somethingmore 
than that; or the historical fact that the Hellenic aviliation actually 
grew out of on Achaean barbarian root would be an incmlicable 
miracle.* 

The Prometliean in the infant Hellenic Society carried it 
forv^rd from geneais into growth and did not allow it to itand 
meuonleas, like a creature turned to alone, on the threshold of life 
until ita place on the open road should be taken by another. In the 
HdJenic Mythology the son who is greater than his father ii bom 
by Theua not to Zeus (the power who, when reconciled to Prome¬ 
theus, aunda, like God in Goethe's Feuil, for the divine whole), 
Achillea is bom to Peleus (who, like Fauat or Job, is no more than 
the human part).^ And thus Hellenic destiny works itself out as a 
process of growth within the bosom of the Hellenic Society, and not 
as a catastrophe in which the foroea immobilized in the bosom of an 
arrested civiliMiion are eventually released by the destniction of 
the aoaal fabric within which they have been imprisoned, in order 
to clear the ground for a new attempt at construction from the 
foundations upwards. 


I P«r (he rcUUoa ef the Hellenie ClvlUutien to the Mineen Citilitvtioo through 
the Acfaecen emmel prolmriet’ ef the Mineea Clvilisetloa. m« 1. C in ti). vol i 
pp. M-190, end II. D (wQ. *ol. ii, pp. >, 5-ce, ebove. ^ ^ ' 

* MuxTOT* ctt., iDtrodunbn, pp. i3-t4. 
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The Promethean of the human Intellect, which has been 
portrayed in rxiytholcgical imagery by the Athenian poet, has been 
described in the corresponding terms of hl$ own language by a 
modem French philosopher. 

^Although we have to act only upon the objects around U9, and 
although ^is was the original function of the intellect, the fact that the 
mechaiucal structure of the whole tJnivene is pceseat In each of its 
parts has made It inevitable that Man should be bom with an intellect 
virrualiy capable of embracing the whole material world. It is the same 
with the Intellect as with the sense of sight. The tyt, likewise, has been 
made only for the purpose of revealing to us the objects upon which we 
are in A position to act; but, just as Nature has not been able to obtain 
the desu^ degree of visual power except by constructing an apparatus 
with an efficiency in excess of its object (in as much as we see stars, 
although we are incapable of exerting action on them), in the same way 
she has given us, of necessity, along with the faculty of understanding 
the matter which we manipulate, a virtual knowledge of the rest and a 
power—likewise virtual—to make pracKcal use of 

The same Western philosopher has retold the Aeschylean tale of 
the coniUct between Prometheus and Zeus. 

'Man. as he Issued from the hanfU of Nature, was a being who waa 
both intelligent and social, with a sodality which was calculated to 
reach its term in dimioullve societies and with an intellect which was 
destined to serve both the individual life and the group life. But the 
intellect, dilating by its own efforts, has entered upon an unexpected 
development. It has liberated human beings from servitudes co which 
they had been condemned by the limitations of their nature. Under 
th^ conditions it has proved not impossible for certain human beings, 
with particularly rich [psychic] endowments, to re-open that which bad 
been closed, and to pe^nu. st least for themselves, that which it would 
have been impossible for Nature to perform for Kuoianity at large. 
Their example baa eventually carried away the rest of Mankind, at least 
in imagination. The will baa its genius, as well as the intellect, and 
genius delies all prognostication. Through the medium of these whls 
inspired by genius. ^ Han of Life that traverses Matter obtains from 
Matter, for the future of the Human Species, promises of which there 
could not even have been any question at the time when the species 
first took shape. . . , One might say—to employ Spinoza’s terms In a 

* Bcrfieo. Heart; Dtta SsuretsJe U MoraU tl A la RfUtion f?eris 1998. Alcan), 
00. :So-l. Tbe pxotoaue to the B«fg»enian epic of the biiman irudleet ia gnen in the 
foUewiBC aatMft from ih« e.'ork of a contemporary En^lih braleiuC: 

Tbrovahoutlife. aflbrt atw»y( ecema 10 twcDs tn id train adviMasea untoraceen and 
uneonneeted with the effort's iAf»«dia(« object. To seve an axsema example, (he e^ca 
end sere and other scrueorpinj of aounala were developed cMeily for the capture of prey 
and the eroidanee of cnemiee; but, once formed, (bey were the alartina.poim for the 
life of conecieurwu Thai bee culciuoated io eundvei.' <KtuJer. J. 8,: tnt indniWM/ 
M ^ Amm^ Kiat^n (Cembridav >9ra, Umveraiiy Frees), m. >30-x.> 

Cenpere (te ^blc of SoMmoo'i Cbice b the P)m fiooa « Kir^. ni. $•> t (already 
eited m this Srydy ia II, D (ii>, eol. if. on p. e$. above), and the hisToriee of Venice and 
HolUod (cMcd lall, D (viO.vel. ii. oa pp. v^x. above). 
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new Dwaniflg—thil it Is in order to returA to Naiiae Naturans tb*t 
we detach ourselves Natura Noturata,'^ 

In Bergson’s philosophy, as in the poetty of Aeschylus, the 
personality of Prometheus—the genius of the Human Intellect—is 
drawn for us with a laasier^ touch. Can we translate this Pro¬ 
methean image into terms or our own concept of ChaJlenge-and- 
Response ? We have found, by empirical observarion, that the most 
stimulating challenge is a challenge of mean degree between an 
cxceas of severity and a deficiency of it.* Perhaps we can now gain 
deeper insight into this apparent 'law’ by applying the myth of 
Prometheus to it. The characteristic of Prometheus is his Won, 
which carries him past rhe dead point at which Zeus would have 
amck if Prometheus had not been there to carry Zeus away with 
him. And, in terms of Challenge-and-Response, the Promethean 
^an suggests a consideration which has not engaged our attention 
in thia context ao far. So far, we have simply noted the truths, or 
truisms, that a deficient challenge may fail to stimulate the chal¬ 
lenged party at all, while an excessive challenge may break hii spirit. 
But what about the challenge with which he is just capable of 
coping ? On a short view, this is the moat stimuiaiing challenge 
imapnable; and, In the concrete instances of the Polynesians and 
the ^ulmaux and the Nomads and the ‘Osmsnlis and the Spar¬ 
tans, we have observed empirically that such challenges are in fact 
apt to evoke tours d« fores. We lave also observed, however, that 
in the next chapter ofthe story these toters is fores exact, from thoae 
who have performed them, a fatal penalty in the shape of an arrest 
in their development- And, therefore, on a longer view, we must 
pronounce that the evocation of the greatest immediate response Is 
not the ultimate test of whether any given challenge is the optimum 
from the standpoint of evoking the greatest response on the whole 
and in the end. The real optimum challenge is rather one which 
not only stimulates the challenged party to achieve a single eucceas- 
ful response but also arimulates him to acquire a momentum that 
carries him on a step farther: from achievement to a fresh struggle, 
from the solution of one problem to the presentation of another, 
from raomentaty rest to reiterated movement, from Yin to Yang 
again. The aingle, finite movement from a diaiurbance to a restora¬ 
tion of equiUbrium is not enough, if genesis is to be followed by 
growth. And, to convert the movement into a repetittve, recurrent 
rhythm, there must be an which carries the challenged party 
through equilibrium into an overbalance which exposes him to a 
fresh challenn and thereby inspires him to make a fresh response 
in the form of a further eqi^brium ending in a further overbalance 

* Bcffion, 9 p. ciL, p. if. Sm Part II, D la reL U, 
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—80 on Iq a progression which is potentiaJIy infinite. In 
earthly language: 

So (auml* ich von B^erde zu Genusa 

Uad irn Genu»9 verschmaeht’ leh oacb B^erde.* 

In heavenly language: 

Komml Hebe dich zu hOhereo SpharenI 
Weon er dtcb ahnet> folgt ec nach.^ 

This iUifiy working through a series of overbalances, can be 
detected in the course of H^enic bistoiy from the genesis of the 
Hellenic Civilization down to Aeschylus’s day.) 

The hrst challenge presented to the new-born Helleoic Qviliza- 
tion was the challenge of chaos and ancient night. The disintegra¬ 
tion of the *apparented’ Minoan Society had left a welter of social 
debris—marooned Minoans and strand^ Achaeans and 'Dorians’ 
—in the defunct society's derelict domain; and the first question 
was whether a new order would assert itself in this void and formless 
world. Would the sediment of an old civiUzation be buried under 
the shingle which the new torrent of barbarism had brought down 
in spate ? Would the rare patches of lot^and in the Aegean land¬ 
scape be dominated by the wilderness of highlands which ringed 
them round? Would the peaceful cultivators of the plains be at 
the mercy of the shepherds and the brigands of the mountains ? 

This first challenge to the life of the infant Hellenic Civilization 
was victoriously met. As H£raklds. in his cradle, straogled the two 
serpents that had been sent to take his life, so the people of the 
lowlands of Hellas solved their problem of self-defence by estab¬ 
lishing their mastery over their aggressive highlander neighbours; 
and their victory decided that Hellas should be a world of cities and 
not of villages, of agriculture and not of pasturage, of order and not 
of anarchy. Yet very success of their response to this first 
challenge exposed the victors to a second. For a victory which 
ensured the peaceful pursuit of agriculture in the lowlands gave a 
momentum to the growth of population; and this momentum did 
not eome to a standstiil when the populadon reached the maximum 
deawy which agriculture in the HeUenlc homeland could support. 
This limit was inelastic; for, in the Aegean World, the arable low¬ 
lands amount to only a small fraction of the total area of the country; 
and the line at which the bare limestone skeleton of the land breaks 
out, as a barren mountain-side, above the level sediment of sod in 

* fiaui, U. 3>4V-je. 

* Mom Ghfi«to (Mofy) to Pmmumtum (GreKben), tpcakinc ef D9<tor Marimot 

is FdMf. U. 1 2(^-5. 

* ThcM cfaApun of H^enk UiCot bav« b*es dealt vjcS, by tnticipidoo, io I. B (i), 
jol. i. M py. *4-e lad io 11 . D (ii), vol. «, oo pp.above, ead ere esunised 
furtber la III. C(l) (o) onpp. t39-4eaadis HI. C(iy(d)ci) pp. 197 -S, below. 
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the valley bottoms is so sharp that the way^r passes from loam to 
rock, from field to wilderness, at a amgle step.* Thus the very 
success of the response which the HtUenic Sodty had made to the 
first challenge e^tposed it to a second; and it responded to this 
Malthusian challenge as successfully as it had responded to the 
Herculean. 

The Hellenic reaponse to the challenge of over-population took 
the form of a series of alternative experunents. The easiest and 
most obvious method of solnng the problem was adopted first and 
was applied until it began to bring in diminishing returns. There¬ 
upon, a less obvious and more difficult alternative method was 
adopted and applied, in place of the first, until, this time, a solution 
of the problem was achieved. 

Hie first method was to employ the techniques and institutions 
which the lowlanders of Hellas bad created in the process of im¬ 
posing their wills upon their highlander neighbours at home In 
order to conquer new domains for Hellenism overseas. With the 
military instrument of the hopHte phalanx and the political instru¬ 
ment of the dry-state, a swaim of Hellenic pioneers established a 
Magna Graecia in the toe of Italy at the expense of barbarian Itali 
and Chdnes, and a new Peloponnese in Sicily at the es^ense of 
barbarian Sikels, and a Hellenic pentspolls in the Cyrenaica at the 
expense of barbarian Libyans, and a Chalddicb on the north coast 
of the Aegean at the expense of barbarian Thracians.^ Yet, once 
again, the veiy success of the response brought down a new chni- 
Irage upon the victors. For the expansion of Hellas from the coasts 
of 5 it Aegean far and wide around the coasts of the Mediterranean 
was irself a challenge to the other Medltemnean peoples—the bar¬ 
barian victims and the Phoenician and Etruscan riv^ of the Hel¬ 
lenic pioneers—whose vital interests were being jeopardized by 
these Hellenic successes; and eventually the non-Hellenes were 
stimulated by the Hellenic pressure upon them to bring the e3q)an- 
sion of Hellas to a sttndsdE: partly by resisting HcUoiic a^^ion 
with borrowed Hellenic arts and arms, and partly by co-ordinating 
their own forces on a greater scale dian Che Hellenes themselves were 
able to achieve.* Through the increasingly effective resistance of 
A B«dem W«»nre«S««*«rciQnet fail to b« itfudi by tbe rMcmbIm 
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th w opposing forces, the Hellenic expansion over the Mediter- 
ranedD, which had begun in the course of the eighth century B.C-, 
was brought to a stacdsdil in the course of the sixth century ^er 
having lasted for some two hundred years. Meanwhile, the Hel¬ 
lenic Society was still confronted by Ae challenge of over-popula¬ 
tion, by whidi its expansion had originally been set in motion; and 
now that one method of solving the problem had been followed out 
to the point of diminishing returns, some alternative method had 
to be discovered. 

In this new crisis in Hellenic history, the required discovery waa 
made by Athens, who became ‘the location of Hellas' through 
learning, and teaching, how to transmute the expansion of the Hel¬ 
lenic Society from an extensive into an intensive process.^ This 
Athenian response to the Malthusian challenge has been described 
already in this Study,* and the description need not be repeated 
here. It need only be pointed out that this Athenian response was 
demanded because the pre-Athenian response to the same chal¬ 
lenge had carried the fcelance of forces between the Greeks and 
their Mediterranean neighbours beyond the dead point of equi¬ 
librium until it had eventually overbalanced loto a situation in 
which the non-Hellenic rcaistaoce to Hellenic expansion made it 
necessary for the Hellenic Society to pursue the solution of the 
Malthusian problem by other means. 

It was in ^e full dlan of the Athenian response^ that the Athenian 
poet Aeschylus wrote his Promethean Trilogy, in which the rhythm 
of overbalance is captured and iramortalixed in a myth. 

This rhythm, which thus appears in the poetry of Aeschylus as 
well as In ^ pre-Aeschylean clUpters of Hdlenic histoiy, has been 
apprehended, in a far distant time and place, by a modem North 
American poet. 

* of ‘etbcmlitoiiott*, wbieh tna*mut>tNo i* akuspIc. it 
exuiuoed ia Id. C <i) (<}, bek*. 

* Ib «bI. 1, pp, M-s. BAd «el. ii, pp. Compare (be luniUe pctlcp for 

•eMaf (be ease Mubuekn prabkm wbi« wu punued by the Jepanme Govenunenc 
from me ikoe of (he WeabiBfiM CoafereDoa et A.P. iMl-s Sows to (be 
September, i9]t. (See Tejvbee, A. J,i Siavey t4 riiinniiifimin^ « 4 i 7 Ary, ^.oodoo 

(SjaiMiifcfd), pp. 400-3.) 
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Tt ii pro\^ded in the essence of things thst from an; fruition of 
Success, no miner whit> shell come forth something to rnshe i greater 
struggle necessary. *' 

This intuition of an American man of letters of the nineteenth 
century has been taken as a text by a twentieth>century ^glish 
biologist. 

'Life csQ never be in equilibrium. Given the two well-established 
facts that living substance can va^ and r\\2t living things, if left to 
themselves, would multiply in rapid geometricsJ ratio, thm change in 
the suius mw is inevitsble. A sute of equilibrium may for a time exist, 
bur every balanced organism is as it were presaing against every other, 
and a change in one means a rearrangement of them all.... 

'If one species happens to vary in the direction of greater indepen* 
dence, the inte>reUted equilibrium is upset and cannot be reitored 
until a number of competing species have either given way to the in* 
creased prewure and become extinct, or else have answered pressure 
with pressure and kept the first species in its place bw themselves too 
discovering means of adding to ih«r independence. While the bslance 
of power fasts, variation no doubt takes place, but there is no strong 
necessity to guide it. Once let a large favourable variation take place in 
4 apeciee, however, so giving it t handicap, and then for its compeiicors 
natural seleetion la at once made more s«iivc->they must perish or else 
adjust themselves by a variation, generally in a slmilir direction. So 
it comes to pass that the conilnuoua change which ii pesaing through 
the organic world appears as a aueceaslon of phases of equiUbriom, 
each one on a biaher average plane cf independence than the one b^ore, 
and each inevitaoly calling up and giving place to one still higher. 

The seme rhythm has been detected, in both the organic and 
the inorganic realm of the material world, by a South A^ican 
statesman (often quoted in this Study) who ia at the tame time a 
philosopher and a student of Physical Science. 

'A ... peculiar feature about the change in equilibriutn in t pbysico- 
chemical structure is that it is never such as to produce a perfect new 
equilibrium; the new is merely approximate, just as the old equilibrium 
wu. We may say chat the oiange ia from too little to too much. A 
structure remolns unchanged in spice of a small change in its inner 
equilibrium; hence the inner instability must mss certain limits before 
the readjustment in squiLbrium takes place. 'The instance of a super¬ 
saturated solution is a case in point, where the solidiEcation or crysud* 
lixation lags behind the conditions which bring it about. When the 
change does come, it again proceeds too far; it swings beyond the neces- 
sitiei of the case; it passes the limits of perfect equilibrium os to the 
other side, so to say. From too little adjustment it panes to too much 
adjustment, and again there la a condition of instability which has to be 
* Well Whiimn). quoted br Huxlevi J> la 7^ 6i jitdxutJ KingiOm 

(C*TTibfidt« I9U, Uoiverticy rnea), p. x>4. a op. eiL, pp, xi^iS. 
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righted bj a string back m due course.^ Thence arises the rh^th^c 
ciwracter of narum change^ which links it on to the rhythm of t^e life- 
processes, and shows that they spring from the same source in the inner 
nature of things. Hence probably arise also the definite quantitative 
increments of ^ange which the New Phyrica reveals. ... 

*We may represent an organism as a moving developing equilibrium, 
which is never petfeccly adjusted because it has a persistent slight ove> 
balance in the direction of development. Complete equilibrium is never 
attained and would be fatal if It were attained, as it would mean stagna¬ 
tion, atrophy, and death.'* 


This philosophic and sdeotific intuldon of the rhythm of pro 
gress 18 conArm^ by the keen eye of Che horse-breeder, which ^ds 
the same points in che build of a thoroughbred. 

'The more unstable, in a forward direction, is the equilibrium of a 
horse’s body during each step at any paiticubu pace, At greater will 
be the speed that can be developed at that pace; because, the more un¬ 
stable the equilibrium, the more easily can the centre of gravity be 
brought forward. This fact needs no msthematical invesdgatioo, for 
we all know that, if a person is bending forward, it is much e as ier to 
push him to the front than if be was Imnu^ back.... It is evident that 
the chief advantage which is gained Aom At ‘'crouching jockey's seat", 
as regards speed, is due to the fact that the forward position of the rider 
increases the instability of the equilibrium of the horse. . . . During 
continued movement, any addition to speed obtained by increased in- 
atabUity of equilibrium necessitates increased muscular effort in main¬ 
taining the centre of gravity of the body at a suitable height. 

This homely illustration from the lore of boiaedesh raises a 
question of general interest and of profound importance; for the 
horse, who is constrained by the instability of his equiJMum to 
rep»t, and to go on repeating, an identic movement of his legs, is 
carried by this repeiirivc physical rhythm in a certain dirtction—‘a 
forward direciion’—which is constant.* Whatever the directive 
Olay b^whether it be the horse's own Impulse to outstrip his 
competitors or the external stimulus of rein and whip and spur~ 
its effect is to make the horse run, from start to Anish, the race that 
Is set before hlm.^ Is this element of direction an essential feature 
in the process of growth ? 

In encountering this question we shall be wise to remind our¬ 
selves that the idea of 'direction' can have no literal application 

' Censpw* tb« 2« ^ahUfrinitu whi<h is enuneuted, as ooe of the ^aroetariitk 
of hu m a n social prognas, br Moa&ieur fiera>on m op. cit,, pp. jiS-as.— 

^ J, C.:l£tiism and zod ad, (Londoo 1917, MKoullan), pp. iSt 

Cipain M. H.; Paata <4 tSa Hma, sth «d (Uadoo C030, Hufst aad 
eiKMtt}. pp, 

* For in analysA of iKc raparitive and cha norvnpetaiva fetors in ch« phanocnenoa of 
Rhythm, sec IV. C U), voL iv. pp. ^4-8, Mow. »HeOr«w« lii. c. 
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except in the physical world, and that we must be on our guard 
against going astray when we apply the same idea metaphorically 
in the psychic field. The movement of the PaychS U not 'directed , 
either by a deterministic push or by a tdeolo^cai puU; and in the 
Promethean rhythm of challenge and response and recurrent chal¬ 
lenge—or difierentiatioD passing over through integrarion into 
differentialioD i^ain—the thread of continuity which the repetitive 
character of the process reveals requires a different metaphor to 
describe it 

'The esse ati al [notion in] the idea of an ^lan inial M the iinposai- 
bilky of foreseeing the forms that Life creates complete in every detail 
—by dlacontmuous leaps along the course of ber evolution. If one takea 
his stand on the doonne of pure mechanism or or that of pure teleology, 
on both hypotheses alike the creations of Life are pre-detertoiced» since 
on the one hypothesis the future can be deduced fiom the present by 
a eslculation, while on the other it is delineated in the present in the 
form of an idea—with the consequence, in either esse, that Time is of 
no effect. Pure experience suggera nothing of the kind. '‘Neither im- 
pubioR Aor attraction," it seems to say. . . . 

'[The goal of human endeavours], which, at long intervals, has been 
the dream of the elect, realizes sooiething of itself ea^ time in acts 
of creation—each of which makes it possible, by a more or less profound 
transformatioa of Human Nature, to surmount difiiculdes ^at have 
been insurmountable up to that point. . .. Are these steps in progress 
ail taken in ooe single direction? It goes without saying that the cirec- 
UOD is the same as soon as we have agreed upon, calling these movements 
steps in progress. Each movement will in fact then have to be defined 
as a step forward. But this is merely a metaphor; and if there were 
really a pre-eusting direction along which Mankind had been content 
Co advance, moral revivals would be predictable: the need of a creative 
effort for each of them would not be there. The truth is that one can 
always take the latest of them, define it by a cooc^, and s^ that the 
others contained a greater or lesser quantity of w!ut the concept in¬ 
cludes, and that consequently all of them were stationa oa the road to 
this. But thbga only take this form in retrospect. In reality, the 
changes were qualitative and not quantitative, and they therefore defied 
predicdon. There was, however, one side on which they presented in 
themselves, and not merely in their conceptual transcripts, a factor com- 
ffloa to them all. They were all of them attempts to open what was 
closed.... To push our analysis farther, we must add that these succes¬ 
sive efforts were aot exactly the progreaaive realuation of sa -ideal, 
because no idea that bad been fo^ed in anticipation would be able to 
represent a sum of SMuisiuons eadi of which, in cresting itself, would 
be creating s special idea of its own. Yet, all the same, tUa diversity of 
efforts might well sum itself up in something unique; an /ion 

' Bwsven, Henri: L*t Dttee Soyre$t At Is Motslt ttdala (Pari* 2932, Akae), 
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Tac continuity here is not spatial but summaclve. As far aa 
direction goes, the line of oioveinent plotted out by the succession 
of responses may be exceedingly erratic; and, whatever shape this 
line may take, it has little or no symbolic signiHcance, because the 
continuous progress that is achieved by the Promethean dlan, as its 
response to one challenge exposes it to another chalienge und so 
witer, cannot be roistered at all in the form of a curve. This pro* 
greas has rather to be conceived In terms of control and organiza¬ 
tion, as a progressive and cumulative increase both in outward 
roastery over the environment and in inward aelf-determinadon or 
seif-articulation on the part of the individual or the society that is in 
process of growth. A teleolc^cal formula may be adequate to ex¬ 
press any single term in the progression; but it may become mis¬ 
leading when it is applied to the summation of the whole series; 
and in attempting to express this whole-^ which the essence of 
growth consists—we shall find the concepts of mastery and articu¬ 
lation more illuminating than any others. 

A teleological formulation of the transit from one integration to 
the next differentiation into which it overbalances is given in the 
following passages from a *post-war’ English ArUi-Uiopia from 
which several quotations have been made in this Study already. 

' "Don't you wish you were free, Lenina?*' 

' "I don't know what you mean. I am free. Free to have the most 
wonderfoJ ikae. Everyb^y's happy nowadays.” 

‘He laughed. "Yes, Everybody's hoWy noaedays. We begin giving 
the childi^ that at five. But wouldn^ you like to be free to be happy 
in some other way, Z^bia? In your own way, for example; not in 
everybody eUe's way.'* 

' "1 don't know what you mean”, she repeated, .. . 

'Once you began admittbg explanations in terms of purpose—well, 
you didn’t know whst the result might be. It was the son of Idea that 
might easily de-condition the more unsettled minds among the higher 
castes—make them lose their faith in happiness as the Sovereign Good 
and take to believing, instead, that the goal was somewhere beyond, 
somewhere outside ^ present human sphere; that the purpose of life 
was not the maintenance of well-bebg, but some Intensification and 
refuting of consciousness, some enlargement of knoMedge.'^ 

When ‘purpose' is interpreted in this somewhat esoteric sense of 
p dlan which transcends not only the individual situation and the 
individual act but alao the individual personalia or social group, 
then it becomes virtually identical in meaning with the concepts of 
progressive mastery of the environment and progressive self-deter¬ 
mination ; and this Identification is explicitly made in the following 

\ Kialer, Aldoua; Bram Hm ITortf {Loodoa t933, Cbatw ttti Windu*). pp. to( 
*sa 309 . 
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pasMge from che peo of the South African philosopher-stateainao 
whom we have so often quoted. 

'EvolutioD ia a fact of obserradoa asd experience, and it shows a 
persistent trend: from Matter to Life; from Life to more lUfe and to 
higher Life; from hi^er Life to Mind; from Mind to more andbi^ier 
Mind and to Spirit [rirj in Its highest creative manifestations.. . . ^he 
trend of slight overbalwce is towards ... a structural character which 
will ever more approximate towards wholeness. . . . The nature of the 
Universe points to something deeper, to something beyond itself. The 
persistent direction on the whole shows that it is not self>$uiHcing. It 
has a trend; it has a list. It baa an unmanent Telos. It belmgs to or 
is making for some greater whole. And the pull of this greater whole is 
eoregistered In its inmost structures.’^ 


Ferhnps this is as far as we can penetrate Into the nature of the 
growths of dviliantions. The process by which they grow makes 
the next demand upon our attention. 


* dmuu, J. asd ed. (Lmdoe I9»7, MacsiillM), pp. iSs-7. 


C. THE PROCESS OF THE GROWTHS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 
1 , THE CRIT^ION OF GROWTH 


(<j) INCREASING COMMANB OVER THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 

W E have seen that the growths of civilksdons&re in their nature 
progresdive movements. Civilizaiions grow through an ^lan 
that carries them from challenge through response to further chal¬ 
lenge And ftom difiaeotladon through integration to dlfferentiadon 
again. We have also seen that this kmd of progress cannot properly 
be described in the spatial metaphor of 'direction’. For the progress 
which we call growth Is a cumulative progress, and its cumulative 
character is apparent iq both its outward and its inward aspect. In 
the Macrocosm, growth reveals itself as a progressive and cumula¬ 
tive mastery over an external environjxient; in the Microcosm, as a 
progres^ve and cumulative inward self-detenmnadon or self-anicu- 
Ution. In either of these two manifestadoos of growth—the external 
or the internal—we have a possible criterion ^ the progress of the 
^lan itself. us examine each manlfestadon in turn from this 
standpoint. In considering, first, the progressive conquest of the 
external environment, we shall find it convenient to subdivide the 
external environment into the physical environment, constituted by 
non-human Nature, and the human environment-—which, for any 
given human society at any given moment, consists of all the other 
human societies with whi^ it finds itself in contact. Let us begin 
our examinadon with the human environment, interpreted in mis 
sense. 

The progress made by any growir^ civilization in the conquest 
of its human environment may be measured, for practical purposes, 
in terms of geographical expansion. For, seeing that the greater 
part of the habitable world may be presumed to have been occupied 
already, in some fashion and to some degree, by primitive human 
societies before ever any human society eocer^ on the path of 
civilizadon, the geographical expansion of any sode^ in process of 
dvilizadon can seldom or never have taken place except at some 
other sode^’s expense.' On this showing, the gec^phical ex¬ 
pansion of a civilizadon can be taken as a fair index of its progress in 
conquering its human environment; and this index is not only &ir 

^ The 1604(7 ** Ute vtctim of kn alien •ocSetr'a expiiMioa io any givao <**•* ceay, 
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but convenient, since expaosionis s process which is easy to observe 
and measure. We have now to ask ourselves whether expansion is an 
equally good criterion of a civilization’s growth—In the compre> 
hensive sense which Includes growth in wisdom as weU as in stature. 
If we are to answer our question in the affirmative, we cannot be 
content with merely showing (hat geographical expansion is a 
possible and occarional concomitant of growth In its wider and 
deeper sense. We must demonstrate that it invariably accompanies 
growth and that it also invariably comes to a standstill if a dviliza* 
tion suffers abortion or arrest or breakdown and disintegration. 
More than that, we must demonstrate that the correlation of geo¬ 
graphical expansion with growth is as definite as Its correlation with 
the conquest of the human environment: that such expansion keeps 
pace, in its rapidity and its extent, with the dim of the growth of 
which it is assumed to be the criterion; and that, conversely, it not 
only comes to a bait when growth is arrested, but gives place to 
contracdoo when a dvlllxation dlrintegrates and is ^ally reduced 
to vaoiahing point when disintegration ends in extinction. If we 
amplify our original question in these terms and seek to answer It 
by applying our well-tried empirical method, we find that on every 
count the answer proves to be in the negative. 

In the matter of sheer geographical range, an empirical survey 
reveals the widest diversity in the actual expansion of different 
civilizations whose respective achievements in this field are ^irly 
comparable, without revealing any corresponding difference in the 
d^ees of growth attained by the several dvilizadons which are In 
question in each Instance. 

For example, there was an age-long compeddon between the 
Egyptiac, Sumeric, and Minoan dvilizadons for expansion into 
the no-man’s-Iand of Syria which lay between them; and in this 
competition the ^yptlac ClviUzadon was decidedly less successful 
than either of its rivals. At an esriy date in the history of this 
generation of dvilizadons, the Egyptiac culture pushed up the 
coast of Syria as far as Byblos at the northern end if the Lebanon. 
Yet although it was the first in the field, and notwithstanding its 
success in making its way along the forbidding Phoenician section 
of the coast (where the Lebanon range falls steeply Into the sea, 
with no coastal plain between),' the Egyptlac culture failed to 
penetrate into the Interior of Syria before the far more distant 
Sumeric Society had succeeded in annexing this part of Syria to its 
own domain.* Finally, the original field of E^tiac expansion 

* Por the Mogiuhicd chweter «f Pho«nieia, «««I (. D (lO. vol, u, ^ s fz, tbove. 
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along the Syrian coast was captured from the Egyptiac Society, 
after the Egyptiac cultural ascendanw here had prevailed for some 
two thousand years, by the Minoan ^ety, which, in the Velker- 
wandeningen of the fourteenth to twelfth centuries b.c., succeeded 
in catablishing itself not only in Cyprus (a natural field of expansion 
for a maritime power from the Aegean), but even on the Syrian 
mainland, and tWs on the southernmost section of the Syrian coast 
on the very threshold of Egypt itself.' In other directions, likewise, 
the Egyptiac Society shows to equal disadvantage, in terms of 
geographical expansion, by comparison with its two ncighboure. 
TTie percolation of the Egyptiac Civilisation up the Nile exhibits 
neither the range nor the drive of the maritime expansion of the 
Minoan Qvilisation into the Mediterranean or the overland ex¬ 
pansion of the Sumeric avilisation over South-Western Asia and 
out beyond into Europe and into India. Yet manifestly this marked 
inferiority of the ^ptiac Civilisarion in expansive power cannot 
be taken as a token of any corresponding deficiency m the iUm of 
its growth; for an i ntuilive view of the historiei of the three civilisa¬ 
tions here in question gives the impression that the Egyptiac CiviJj- 
2ition grew at leut aa fast and as far as either of the two others. 

Or let us compare the expansion of the Hellenic and Syriac 
civilizations with that of their seniors in their own generation—the 
Indie and the Sinic. The two Mediterranean civibaationa display 
the same expansive power as the older Minoan Civilization, to 
which thw are both related. They not only expand overseas, 
from the Levant and the Aegean down the whole length of the 
Mediterranean and out through the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
Atlantic- They show an equal capacity to expand thereafter over¬ 
land, in the opposite direction, into the interior of Asia; and here 
they reach and impinge upon the tndic and the Sinic worlds before 
ever the Indie and the Sinic lodetiea have crossed their own thres¬ 
holds In order to go out to encounter them. Just as the Minoan 
Civilization had once deposited its Philistine pioneers—or refugees 
-^n the threshold of E^pt, so the two Mediterranean civilizations 
deposit on the thresholds of India and China their exotic styles of 
art and their exotic scripts. 

In India, the Kharoshtl script is certainly derived from the 
Araitiaic alphabet and the Brahmi script possibly derived from the 
Phoenician ;* while in the Far East the scripts employed in modem 
times by the Manchus and the Mongols to convey their own 

I F«r the MttUiihfnm of tho PhtlMbno (he Sboftbekh, m« 
pp, t eo-s tbm. For tb* tflUieiieA of the aubM^yent Civiloabon t» the Mlrwaa 

avtiintion, ate I. C (i) (S), vet. i, m, i ea-j. enS 11. D (vii), vel. ii, pp, 386^, ebore. 

* See Je^•t^. H.: Gt/tkiehu itt stjtrijt (Haftevef >935, L«uir<),eap«ciailrpp. iiS-17, 
14&-7, aod 19^216. 
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language are likewise derived from the Syriac Alphabet and not 
from the Smic characters—an extraordinary testimony to the 
superiority of the Syriac over the Sinic Civilization In expansive 
power, considering that Manchuria and Mongolia lie close up 
against the Great WaJh in immediate proximity to the homeland 
of the Sinic culture, whereas both countries arc separated by the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Syrian birthplace of the scripts 
which they have actually adopted.^ 

As for styles of art, the modiUcation of the HeDenic Style which 
was worked out in North-Western India, after the intrusion of 
Hellenism upon the Indie World, between the second century B.c. 
and the second century of the Christian Era, was afterwards carried, 
by Mahayanian Buddhist missionary enterprise, through the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin and the Tarim Basin into North-Western adna, to 
become the germ of the Far Eastern art which has superseded the 
pre-Helleno-Buddhist style of the ancient Sinic Society. 

Thus the expansive power of the Syriac and Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tions has been vastly greater chan that of the Iodic or the Sinic. 
Yet, who will venture to affirm dogmadcally that the Syriac and 
Hellenic civilizadons have surpassed the other two In their general 
and genuine grov?th ? 

The inadequacy of the geographical criterion in the case in point 
is exposed by the fact that the Indie arilizadon, which had waited 
on its own ground for Hellenism to bring a new style of art to ita 
door, thereafter assumed the expansive role on its own account and 
became the carrier by which the Hellenic style was conveyed, over 
the last long stage of ita immense journey, from the Indus to the 
Tarim and from the Tarim to the Yellow River. For (as has just 
been mentioned) Hellenic art reached the Far East as the instru¬ 
ment of Mahayanian Buddhist propaganda, and the MaKayana, of 
course, was a creation of Indie souls. This extraordinary differ¬ 
ence in the degree of the expansive power which the Indie Civiliza¬ 
tion has put forth in this or that geographical direction has struck, 
and baffled, the mind of a great modem Western authority on Indie 
religion, who finds himself reduced to an arbitrary explanation 
whi^ id really no explanation at all. 

'Id^, like empires and races, have their natural frontiers. Thus 
Europe may be said to be non-Muhammadan. . . . Similarly, in the 

< The esiarenee of the MennI Alphabet mar have iDtpiteS (he ioeention of the 
Kemn Alphabet: fot the ineenOw «** imde •( a lime Hiien Weng, *,o. 14 • 9- 
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Boina indk eoiet lA whi^ the Kereana bad received (he oririrval lexu of the BuMAjat 
Sertptufve. (See Ien»«A, op. dt.,p. Jj*: Carter, T. F.i e/ m 
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region# wot of India,* Indian reli^oo is sporadic and ... But 

in Eastern Awa the inBuence of India has been notable in exeent, 
auengtb, and duration.’^ 

If we glance new at the pair of ovilisations ‘afRliated’ to the 
Syriac Qvilizaiion, we find no difficulty in deciding that the Iranic 
CiTilisatioa, which swallowed up the Arabic in the third century 
after the simulraneous birth of both,^ has grown further than the 
aUter-civilixation which has been iis victim. Yet, if geogiaphicd 
expaoaion be the index of growth, it can only be said that, in this 
instance, the index is wnguHrly uninformative; for, in terms of ex¬ 
pansion, the discomfited Arabic Civilixation makes jiwt as good a 
showing as the triumphant Iranic. The expansion achiev^ by the 
Iranic Civilization lo the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era is impressive enoi^h, whether we follow its course 
into South-Eastern Europe or into the Deccan or on to the Eurasian 
Steppe; but it is no more impressive than the contemporary and 
subsequent expansion of the Arabic Civilization up the Nile and 
aacss the Sahara into T^ical Africa and over the Indian Ocean 
into Indoneria, In this instance, at any rate, the attempt to use 
gec^phicai expansion as a criterion of growth is a conspicuous 
failure. 

Or let us compare the growths of the two sister-dvUizations—the 
Babylonic and the Hitiite—which are both related to the Sumeric. 
On an intuitive view, the Hlttiw Civilization, in the course of a 
shorter life, would appear to have gone farther in Its growth than 
its Babylonic sister. Yet the geographical expansion which the 
Hittite Civilization achieved in the sbiteenth to thirteenth centuries 
B.c. through the militarism of the Khatci Power was not so wide as 
the expansion of the Babylonic Gvilizadon in the ninth to seventh 
centuries 6.C. through the militarism of the Assyrians. 

We find the same absence of correlation between geographical 
expansion and genuine growth if we extend our survey ftom the 
Old World to the New, In the first generation of indigenous 
American civilizations, the Mayan culture appears to have shown 
greater expanrive power than the Andean. At any rate, at the dawn 
of Andean history there is some shadow of archaeological evidence 
for Mayan influence along the stretch of South-American coast¬ 
line on which the Andean Qviliiation then emerged,* while there 
appears to be no trace of any counterflow of Andean cultural in¬ 
fluence from South America into Central America until the time 

* froAMT matt to be About long. I5* E.' 

* Eliot, Eif Cb«HeA; Hii^tdsm <nd BaJAitn CLoados <921, Arnold, 3 voli.), toI. S, 
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of the iatorregnum between the disappearance of the Mayan Gvili- 
nation and emergence of the related Yucatee and Mexic 
civilizations^—an epoch which, In Central America, marks the 
tran^don from the first generation of civiJIzationa to the second. 
Yet it would be arbitrary to assert that the Mayan Civilization went 
fiirther than the Andean in its grovvth. And when we come to make 
a comparison betwe en the two American dvilizatlons of a younger 
generation—the Mexic and the Yucatcc—which are both ‘affiliated' 
to the Mayan Gvilization, we find not merely an absence of corre¬ 
lation between expansion and growth, but an actual contrariety. 
While the Yucatec culture kept within Rebounds of its own Centred 
American peninsula, its M^c neighbour not only occupied the 
Mexican Plateau but radiated northwards into North America as 
far as the Great LakesA Yet there can be little doubt that the 
Yucatec Civilization had achieved a greater measure of growth than 
the Mexic by the time when it suffered at Mexic hands the same 
fate that, in the Old World, was to be suffered by the Arabic 
Civilization at the hands of the Iranic. 

In our own World in our own day we have the most imposing 
spectacle of expansion of any that are on record. For the first time 
in human history, so ^ as we know, one single human society has 
cow succeeded in expanding until it has come to embrace within 
its system all the habitable \sn 6 s and navigable seas on the face of 
the planet- There could hardly be a greater difference in degree of 
expansive power than the difference which has appeared in recent 
times between the world-wide expansion of our own Western 
Qvilizadon and the relative immobility of the other surviving 
civilizations. Every one of these other civilizations has been con¬ 
tent to remain wi'^In iu own bounds while the ever expanding 
Gvillzadon of the West has washed round its coasts, encircled Its 
frontiers, knocked at its gates, broken through Its defences, and 
forced an entrance into its inmost citadel. Yet at thia very moment, 
when the ‘Westernization' of the non-Western civilizations is making 
headway at an unprecedented rate and is being carried to unforeseen 
lengths, Homo OccidaitaUs has been overtaken by a mistrust of his 
own and an unceruinty about his own future which (to judge 
by the precedents) are ominous symptoms.^ 

These Western misgivings in the heyday of our Western ex- 

* P«r (ba introduction cfthe 4trt of BcaUuim iow C«aei] AnMrloi dwins 
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panslon will not appear Elastic in the light that is thrown upon the 
present situation « our Western Society by the histories of the 
abortive and the arrested civil iwHnns. For three out of the four 
abordve dvilbadons^ and four out of the hve ancated civilizations* 
went uncommonly far in their ge^raphical expansion; yet in all 
these cases any correlation between expansion and growth is ruled 
out a priori, since the abortive civilizations ceased to grow before 
coming to birth and the arrested civilizations in their infancy. 

Thus the empirical rest plainly shows that> while the progressive 
and cumulative conquest of the human environment may perhaps 
be measured fairly in terms of geographical expansion»this gec^ 
graphical index is not a criterion of growth. And indeed the only 
social ‘law’, apropos of geographical expansion, which it is possible 
to discern appears to operate in a contrary sense; for the correlation 
which this law suggests is not between geographical expansion and 
social growth, but between geographical expansion and social 
retardation. 

There seems to be some warrant for the formula that, as a rule, 
the social eilect of geographical expansion In an outward direction 
from the geographical centre of a dvilizadon towards the periphery 
is equivalent to a retardation of social progress in the Time-dimen¬ 
sion : a retardadon which, in acute cases, may pass over into an 
arrest and in extreme cases into an actual reti^ression. 

A good example of this phenomenon is the history of our modem 
W«tcm ‘Renaissance ’.3 In Northern and Central Italy, where 
this intellectual movement originalJy came to birth, it eme rged as 
«rly as the fourteenth centuiy of the Christian Era and attained 
its highest point of intensity in the fifteenth. On the other hand, in 
England the equivalent centuries were the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth, in France the seventeenth and eighteenth, in Gerowny the 
eighteenth and nineteenth; so that the German AufklSrwig of the 
age of Goethe corresponded in character to the phase through 
which the Renaissance had been passing in Italv some four centuries 
earlier. In fact, this modem VVestem Renaissance was a kind of 
social wave, first generated in Italy, which took an appreciable time 
to travel outwards from its centre of dispersion to oAcr parts of the 
original homeland of the Western Civilizadon in Western Europe. 

The operation of our law becomes more strikingly apparent when 
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we examine the soda] effects of the propagation of our Western 
Civilization from its homeland in Western Europe into the new 
domains which it has acquired by colonization overseas. For the 
popular notion that the overseas Sthos is essentially radical»if not 

S ressive, turns out to be illusory on a doser view. It is true that, 
e technolc^cal field, the challenge of having to wrestle, short- 
handed, with an untamed Physical Nature has sometimes sumu- 
laied the Western overseas pioneers who have been exposed to this 
ordeal to make remarkable mechanical indentions; and it is also 
true, as we have seen in another connexion,' that the very process of 
transmarine migration has a diamtegrating eifectupon the migrants' 
social heritage which offers an opportunity for new social cr^tlon. 
This opportunity was taken, with brilliant results, by the S^di- 
navian settlers in Iceland and the Hellenic settlers in Ionia; but it is 
an opportuniQr and no more, which the overseas settler is at liberty 
to or leave as he chooses. It is equally in his power to justify 
the proverb that ctubm, non animum, mutant qui tram mare curruni* 
Transmarine migration is merely a possible stimulus and net an 
automatic snd infallible forcing-process of mental growth; and, if 
this stimulus evokes no response, there if. little virtue in the stimu¬ 
lus to mechanical invention which overseas settleiuenc in an un¬ 
developed country likewise administers; for the 6dd of mechanical 
invention—however great the pioneer’s progress in this field may 
be—lies, after all, on an extremely superficial plane of social life, 
So that, in neglect of manifest opportunities and in spite of super¬ 
ficial appearances, the colonial ^os may prove, in any given 
historical instance, to be mentally old-^shioned. And such old- 
fashionedness is undoubtedly the hall-mark of our modem Western 
Overseas World. 

Ac an earlier point in this Study,^ we had occasion to glance at 
the living museum of the Egyptiac Society in the predynascic age 
which is provided, down to this day, by the Dinka and the Shllluk 
barbarians on the upper reaches of the White Kile. Within the 
compass of a far shorter Time-span, we can observe, in modem 
America and Antipodea, a number of living exhibits of Western 
social conditions which are no longer extant in Europe. In our 
twentieth-century Quebec and Appalachia and Charleston and 
Transvaal and Peru and Macao, we have living museums of a seven¬ 
teenth-century or sixteenth-century Normandy and Ulster and 
England and Holland and CaatHe and Portugal.* And, even in the 

( In II. D Uh), ve). il, rp. Ss-sm. * Efivtitt, Bk, I, ep. d, I 37. 
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technological field, the overeeas settler U not invariably an inno¬ 
vator. As an offset to those 'Yankee Notions' which we are inclined 
to r^ard as characteristic of the modem Western Overseas World 
as a whole, we may remind ourselves that, down to the first half of 
the nioeteenth century, the deecendanis of the Spanish settlers in 
New Mexico and Texas still rode forth to war equipped with lance 
and shield—^ equipment which, in Spain itself, was already 
ludicrously obsolete by the time when Cervantes was writing Dm 
Qmxote\ The quaiotnese of these latter-day Don Quixotes of the 
Sew World made a vivid impressioa upon the minds of the English- 
descended American pioneers who encountered and discomfited 
the Spanish-descended Texans and New Mexicans in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Yetourtranamarine Don Quixote, 
if he had ‘had his eyes skinned', m^ht have turned the laugh 
against Unde Sam; for while the Spaniard of New Spain had dung 
to the European military equipment of the early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury,* the New Englander, on his side, bad preserved a vestige of 
the civilian costume of the same period in the shape of the steeple- 
crowned batA And Don Quixote might also have noted that the 
wave of the Italian Renaissance, which bad swept over Spain in the 
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generation of Cervantes and over Germany in the generation of 
Goethe, only irrigated New Endand in the generation in which 
Texas was conquered from its Spanish-descended occupants by 
Sam Houston and his fellow-filibusiers. Moreover, the intellectual 
renaissance of Houston's respectable fellow-citizens and contem¬ 
poraries in New Eng 1 and-^n Emerson and a Longfellow and a 
Thoreau and a Hawthorne—passed over as swiftly and as abnipdy 
as an Indian Summer.^ 

When the landscapve of the Catakill Mountains inspired Washing¬ 
ton Irving to conceive the myth 0/ Rip van Winlde, an overseas 
genius was really expressing in mythological imagery the essence of 
the overseas experience; and, at bottom, this experience is common 
to the whole Overseas World. It has overtaken the hustling New 
Yorker and the sharp-witted New Englander, as well as the diizen 
of Charleston or Cuzco, or the Appalachian mountaineer, or the 
Afrikander fanner, in whose outwaM bearing hs effects are more 
manifestly apparent. 

The phenomenon is conspicuously manifest in the field of re¬ 
ligion. The most cld-fashioned form of Procestaniism that is a 
living faith to-day is the Tundamentalism* of the Mississippi Basin; 
the most old-fashioned living Catholicism is the Catholicism of 
Quebec, or the faith of Mexican Guadalajara witli ita militaDt 
* Cristeros *, who wage a chronic guerrilla war against the modernism 
of the Mexican Revolution with all the zeal that used to animate 
their Crusading forefathers when they fought against Islam in 
medieval Spain. In Russian Orthodox Christen^m, again, we 
find 'the Old Believers' sxirviviog on the periphery of the Russian 
Empire, in Siberia and the Caucasus and on the Eurasian Steppe.* 
And on the peripheries of the cudevant Syriac and Indie worl^ we 
find the most primitive extant survivals of Syriac and Indie religion. 
The most primitive forms of Judaism survive, as we have seen, in 
the peripheral fastnesses of the Caucasus and the Cruuea and 
Abyssinia and the Yaman; and Abyssinia is also the home of a 
Monophysidsm which is the most primitive living specimen of any 
form of Christianity.* In a similar pattern, we find the Hinayana 
surviving on the southern periphery of the ancient Indie World in 
Ceylon and Burma and Siam, and the Tantric form of the Maha- 
yana on the northern periphery in the fastness of Tibet.* 

Our law that geographical expansion produces social retardation 
may also be illustrated from the philological field. In Appalachia, 
forms of Ei^lish speech are still alive that have become extinct in 
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the British Isles, and folk-songs axe still sung (bat have been for* 
gotten in their European homeUnd. Again, the most old-^hioned 
living dialect of the Castilian language is to be found to-day, not in 
the Peninsula, but among the Chilian-speaking Jews in the Near 
East who are descended from Jews expelled from the Peninsula in 
the fifteenth century.' We find the same phenomena in the Far 
East. The most cld-fashioned living dialects of Chinese are those 
which are spoken in the provinces of the Southern Seaboard from 
Kiangsu to Kwangsi inclusive; and these provinces were colonized 
by Chinese settlers from the Korthaslately asthetime oftbeT'ang 
Dynasty Similarly, in the ancient Syriac World, we find the 
Cwaanite language surviving as a living language in the colonial 
domain of the Syriac Society in North-West Africa at least six 
centuries after it had been superseded in ita Phoenician and 
Palestinian homelands by the intrusive Aramaic,^ 

The evidence of Archaeology accords with that of Philology. 
We have noticed already* how in 'pre-hUtoric’ Scandinavia, on the 
periphery of the Old World, the successive techniques that had 
arisen in the central regions and had gradually radiated outwards 
each continued to be practised by Scandinavian craftsmen for many 
centuries after they had been superseded by technical innovations 
in Sumer and Egypt and Crete.^ Similarly, we find chat the Minoan 
style of technique and art survived in Sicily^ and Cyprus, at the 
western and eastern extremities of the Minoan World, after it had 
become exdnct in the Cretan homeland of the Minoan culture;’ 

t Fof ihia rtpultfeo, •«« II. D M). vol. ii, pe. *43-4, tbere, 

* $«« 1 . C (0 (*), vel. i, p. j{. D (hi). v«I. li, m. S3 >4, sbeve. 

* An(nti< btgin to bfcwM tb* linfuj trine* of *11 cne SMibe>(p«*kine people* io 

Uie fiabylomc ud Syrite woiUU duhnf the cishtfa nwi tevenlh cooiurie* l.e. pro* 
«*n wtA ■aelsted br th* neJent radiMnbuuon of populaeons under the imp*et of 
A«irnks fiuhurieok. end i( ww completed bv 'peaceful pesetratioA' undar the Ach»e- 
aacnian and SckgcM Empira* (m* I. C <•) (i), eel. pp. So-i, above). By the aeecnd 
eantury a,c., tba Canaanite laneuacc had probably bean replaced almoit eonipteealy ta a 
epoken UnjnitM in Pboanina andTaJeetec by either AriAak or Oraak. On (be oUier 
hind, tfl N«rd)*Weet A£rk*, the old Canaanite ipeaeb of the «risin*l PboonicUd 
eoloftim conneuad to be epoken right down to the *1*^ 0/ St. Aitguatiee (^errit xo. 
43^ M (ba eememlar of the peeian t iy. wbo tbanatiU alked of themat Ivea M *C^MnitBa'; 
and tbeie ire evanindkauoiu that the language liogarad 00 in tbla rtgien, bert and there, 
until aOer the Arab eonoueet io the Mventh century of the Christian Era. (Sm Mooim* 
sea, Tb.: TiuHitiary f/Rone: Th« Rratanett fr^m Cmmt m Dtodt^at, Part II, English 
tnnalatMO ((.ortdon tSSd, Bentley), pp, 336^, tee further ^lier, E. F,: Xm S&Mu 
Oritvr 4 H AfagVri (Paria iw. Payot), Pan 1 1, cb, i: 'La Surrivinee de Certhego.’) 
Aa a dead language, Canaaaire has, of course, aurvived down to this day is tbe H«mw 
aenpeurea arsd liturrr of the lewa; arsd, by aa unprecedented Mv da ^u, thie drid 
Hebrew 0*a been brought to life again duRDg tbe aineteanth canturr, m 'the Pale*, a* 
a hiervy veh^e,for the eenveyanee of modem Weetem ideas, arM in the terenektb 
rentur)', m Palectioe itself, as tbe morbar>tongue of the Paleeiinian>bem children in the 
Zionui o&loAiai. 4 In II. D (vu), *ol, 11 , os p. 34a, rioeneu 3, above. 

* In this eorute»i«n, we may also nodee that m modem turn the eoneeic of wridsg 
Latin ver^, which had bean initiated by the Italian Renaissance, conrinued to be prw- 
tea^ in Sweden, as In Eqglaiid, after it had fallen our of fashion in Italy. 

* f 0 .:La CHiUntiM Syrinae (Paris 1923, Renarninee du Lien), p. 85S. 

' In Cnrus, a version of the Minoan sermi also aureriod deem to the Eftn eent^ 

8.C., m (be forB) of s lyllabary whieb waa used (or conveying the Cypriot diileet of Greek. 
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while the Hittite style end technique and pictogtaphic script like¬ 
wise survived in Northern Syria, at the south-eastern extremity of 
the Hittite World, after their extmedon in the homeland of the 
Hitdte culture on the Anatolian Plateau. 

So much for the direct effects of geographical expansion upon 
social growth. Returning now to our inquest, we may next Observe 
that, on an empirical test, a good case can be made out for a correla¬ 
tion of gec^phical expansion, not with social growth, but, on the 
contrary, with social disintegration. 

Let us take, for example, the history of the Hellenic Civilization. 
We have noticed, above,* that, at one stage of its history, the Hel¬ 
lenic Society met the challenge of over-population by gec^raphical 
expansion on the grand scale; that, aft^ some two centuries, this 
expansion was brought to a halt by the successful resisunce of 
certain non-Hellenic forces; and that Hellenism responded to this 
new challenge by changing over from the extensive to the intensive 
method of economic d^^pment as a new way of dealing with tho 
persistent problem of over-population under the new condidons 
which the stoppage of expansion had imposed. To Hellenic ob¬ 
servers. looking back at short range upon this particular crisis of 
Hellenic history, the period of readaptation, when the Hellenic 
Society was transforming the dian of its growth from an extensive to 
an intensive rhythm, had all the appearance of a time of tribulation. 
As Thucydides saw it, from the age of Cyrus and Darius 'Hellas 
was repressed from all sides over a long period of time, with the 
consequence that, in this period, she neither performed any great 
co-operative achievement norshov.ad any enterprise in the paiti^iai 
life of the individual city-staio communities*,* As Herodotus saw 
it, ‘the three succesrive generations covered by the reigns of Darius 
Hystaspes-son and Xerxes Darius-son and Artaxerus Xerxes-son 
saw Hellas overwhelmed by more troubles than ahe had had to 
suffer from first to last during the twenty generations preceding 
Darius's accession'.* The modern reader hnds it difficult to realize 
that, in these melancholy sentences, the two greatest of all Greek 
historians are describing the age which, in the sight of posterity, 
stands out in retrospect as the acme of the Hellenic Gvilization: 
the age in which the Hellenic genius performed those groat acts of 
creation, in every field of social life, which have made Hellenism 
immortal. Herodotus and Thucydides felt as they did about this 
creative age because it was an age in which, in contrast to the age 
before it, the gec^raphical expansion of the Hellenic World was 
being held m check by the pressure of more potent external forces. 

* S<e I. B ( 0 . vol. i, pp. 21 . D (Si). *ol. h, pp. ) 9 - 4 Q; and Put III. B, 

pp. tisf-i. 

* Tbu^dide*, BL I. cb. t?. > Hexodotw. Bk. VI, «b. 9 S< 
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Y«c there can be no question but that, during this century between 
the accession of Darius and the outbr^ of the Peloponnesian War, 
the ^an of the ^wth of the Hellenic Qviiisadon was greater than 
it had been during the two immediateiy preceding centuries, when 
the maritime expansion of HeUenfsm over the Mediterranean was 
in flood*tide. And if a Herodotus or a Thucydides could have been 
endowed with superhuman longevity to enable him to observe the 
sequel, he would have marvelled to ^d that the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilixacion in the Peloponnesian War (a catastrophe 
which Thucydides lived to record) was followed by a fresh outburst 
of geographical expansion—the expansion of HeUeniam overland, 
inaugurated by Alexander—which not only equalled but far sur¬ 
passed the earlier mariume expaasion of Hell^ in material scale. 
During the two centunea that followed Alexander's passage of the 
Hellespont, Hellenism expanded in Asia at the expense of all the 
other civilizations—the Syriac and the Egyptiac and the Babyionic 
and the Indie—which it encountered on its path. And, for some 
two centuries after that, it continued to expand, under the Roman 
aegis, to the barbarian hinterlands of the Hellenic World in Europe. 
Yet these were centuries during which the Hellenic Civilisation 
was palpably in process of disintegration! 

Thus, in Hellenic history, we observe that the iUm of growth 
was at its maximum in an age when geographical expansion was at 
a standstill: that this age of geographical stagnation, which was the 
greet age of spiritual activity, was a relatively short interval which 
was followed, as well as preceded, by a considerably longer period 
in which geographical expansion was going forward vigorously; 
arid that in the second of these two periods, when the Hellenic 
Civilisation was already in process af disintegration, the drive of the 
geographical expansion was even more-vigorous than it had been 
m the earher period when the Hellenic aviJization had been still 
in process of growth. This Hellenic illustration su^ests that, if 
expansion has any correlation with growth at all, the ratio is inverse; 
or, m other words, that geographical expansion is a symptom not of 
social growth but of social disintegration. 

This Whence from the Hellenic case is fortified by a similar 
survey of the histories of other civilizations. 

An inspection of Syriac histoiy, for example, reveals a psttem 
^parable to that ^ch we have just defected in Hellenic history. 
^egT«t creative period of Syriac histoiy—the age of the Prophets 
of Israel-TO a period in which a previous Syriac expansion from 
the into the Western Mediterranean had been brought to a 
standaml and even driven into retreat by the competitive maritime 
expansion of the rival Hellenic Civilization in the eighth to sixth 
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centuries B.c. Simulttneously, the Syriac Sodciy was being harried 
from the opposite quarter by a violently aggressive movement on 
the part of the Baby Ionic Society in the guise of Assyrian militarism. 
In the latter part of the sixth century B.c., the Syriac World secured 
relief from these external pressures. In the maritime tone of con¬ 
flict, the transmarine Syriac communities of Phoenician origin suc¬ 
ceeded in checking the Hellenic advance by allowing one of their 
own number, the city-state of Carthage, to unite and organize their 
forces under her h«emony. In the continental zone, the Aramaeans 
and Israelites who had been transplanted, by the ruthless policy of 
Assyrian militarism, from their homes in the interior of Syria to the 
western rim of the Iranian Plateau, succeeded in turning the tables 
against their Babylonic oppressors by imparting thdr own Syriac 
c^Cure to their Median and Persian fellow-victims,^ with the 
eventual result that the Enmire of the Medes and Persians, which 
entered into the Assyrians’ ficritage, came to perform the functions 
of a Syriac universal state. Thus, ^m the latter part of the sixth 
century b.c, onwards, the Syriac Civilisation was holding its own 
again in the Western Mediterranean and was entering upon a new 
career of expansion on the Asiatic mainland. Yet tiw time of re¬ 
gained mastery overthe human environment and of renewed maierisl 
prosperity, as measured by geographicalexpansion, was not a period 
of spiritual growth. In the spiritual history of the Syriac Society, 
the interval between the sixth century bx. and the second presents 
itself as a time of relative stagnation. After the turn of the political 
tide in the generation of Cyrus, Syriac souls were not again stimu¬ 
lated to fresh spiritual endeavours until the time when Hellenism 
renewed its attack on the Syriac World by attempting, under the 
leadership of Alexander and his successors, to capture its entire 
continental Asiatic domain and by succeeding, under the leader¬ 
ship of the Romans, in overthrowing the Carthaginian Power in the 
Western Mediterranean. These latter days, in which the Syriac 
World was no longer expanding territorially but was standing once 
again on the defensive, were £e days in which the Syriac genius 
created the Psalms and the New Testament and the Confessions of 
Saint Augustine. It will be seen that, in Syriac as in Hellenic his¬ 
tory, ge(^raphical expansion and spiritual growth appear to vary 
inversely to one another. 

As .for the Babylonic Society, it displayed singularly little ex¬ 
pansive power at any stage of its history. After its emergence from 
the post-Sumeric interregTium {circa 1^75-1575 B.C.), it never ex¬ 
panded at all until the rise of A^yrian militarism, which was itself 
a symptom of Babylooic disinteg^on; and this militant Assyrian 
I 8«c !. C (0 voL ), pp. 7p-Ss. tod tl. D (▼), U, pp. tjr-S, ibov*. 
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form of Babylooic expansion was more apt to evoke cultural anli- 
patby than to prepare ihc way for cultural conquests. The excep¬ 
tion which proves the rule is the case of Urartu (Ararat): a 
barbarian principality in the highlands of Armenia which bore the 
full brunt of Assyrian aggression, and at the same lime adopted the 
Babylonk culture, in the course of the ninth and eighth centuries 
B,c.*>^ppaxent]y on the principle of keeping an enemy at bay by 
fighting him with his own weapons. 

In Egyptiac history it is much the same story. The incorporation 
of the Upper Nile Valley into the domain of the Egyptiac culture— 
the only substantial and permanent enlargement of this domain that 
was ever achieved after the close of the pre-dynaatic age—was not 
accomplished until after the Egyptiac Civilization had broken down 
and had passed through its 'Time of Troubles’ and had entered 
into its universal state. Nubia was annexed to Egypt politically 
under ‘the Middle Empire’; but it was not until after this original 
Egyptiac universal state broken down and had then been 
restored in the shape of 'the New Empire’ that Nubia was assimi¬ 
lated culturally to the homeland cf Egyptiac culture down-stream 
from the First Cataract.* In Syria, again, it was not until the time 
of ‘the New Empire' that the ancient Eg^tiac sphere of influence 
in this quarter was extended from the coast to the interior: ftom 
Byblos (0 Nahanyn. 

In Sumeric history, similarly, the first known intrusion of the 
Sumeric culture into Syria from its homeland in Shinar was the 
raid of the Sumerian militarist Lugalzaggizi, who carried his arms 
horn the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates to the shores of the 
Mediterranean; and LugaUaggizi's career of military conquest was 
one of the outward symptoms of the breakdown of the Sumeric 
avilixation.^ The ensuing Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ aaw the 
expansion of the Sumeric Civilization in another direction: across 
Anti-Taurus and Taurus on to the Anatolian Plateau.^ And the 
radius of Sumeric influence had never before been so wide as it 
finally came to be in the time of the Sumeric universal state: the 
Empire of Sumer and Akkad and its continuation in the Amorite 
Empire of Hammurabi. 

Again, the Minoan culture attained its widest range of radiatioQ 
in tht phase which cur modem Western archaeologists have 
labelled 'Late Minoan 111 '; and this pbsse did not begin until after 
the sack of Cnossos circa 1435 b.c. : that is to say, not until after the 

^ Sc« IL D (v). vol. ;i, p. iss, 

* Fm the eonnexioA these reletians of Nubie wich Efypt end the r^e 

in EsTPtuc history Yn the Tbcbeid, see ](. D (>), vol. ii. pp. tie-tj. 
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cataati^e in which the Minoan universal state—*die ThaJasso- 
cracj of Minos—had broken up and given place to the interregnum 
in which the Minoan Society went into liquidation. The hall-mark 
of decadence is stamped upon aU the material products of Minoan 
culture dating from this t^d phase of the 'Lete Minoan’ period 
which our ar^acolcgical discoveries have brought to light. The 
handiwork of ‘Late Minoan 111 ’ falls below that of the preceding 
phases of Minoan culture in standard of workmanship and in 
artistic power as conspicuously as it outranges all previous Minoan 
handiwork in its geographical distribution. In this Minoan instance, 
it looks almost as if a deterioration in the quality of craftsmanship 
was the price which had to be paid for an expansion of ‘output’; 
and the moment at which this apparent sacrifice of quality to 
quantity was made seems to be coincident with the b^tnning of the 
end of the Minoan Civilization. 

In Sinic history it Is much the same again. During the age of 
growth, the domain of the Sinic Civilization does not extend beyond 
the Basin of the Yellow River. It is during the Sinic 'Time of 
Troubles'—'the Period of Contending States’—that the Sinic World 
incorporates into itself the Yangcse Basin on the south and the 
plains beyond the Pei-ho, In what is now the province of Chihli, on 
the opposite quarter. Ts’in She Hwangri, the founder of the Sinic 
universal state, carries the political frontiers of the Sinic World up 
to a line which is still delimited by the Great Wall; the Han 
Dynasty, which enters into the Ts’in Emperor’s labours, pushes 
forward the Sinic frontiers sdll farther until they come to embrace 
the whole of the southern seaboard of China and the whole of the 
Tarim Barin. Thus, in Sinic history, the periods of geographical 
expansion and of soda! disintegration are contemporaneous. 

So they arc, likewise, in the history of the younger Far Eastern 
Society to which the Sinic Society is ‘apparented’. In the main 
body of the Far Eastern World, on the Asiatic mainland, it is again 
the ‘Time of Troubles* that is the period of expansion. The intrusion 
of the Eurasian Nomad barbarians, Kliitan and Kin, on to the Far 
Eastern Society’s domain in the role of conquerors—a trespass 
which convicted the invaded society of decadence on the political 
plane—provided a social channel along which the Far Eastern cul¬ 
ture radiated out into the homelands of the barbarian invaders. The 
Mongol invaders, who brought the Far Eastern ‘Time of Troubles’ 
to a close by establishing a Far Eastern universal state, served the 
Far Eastern culture as carriers through whom it propagated itself 
round the western as well as the eastern coasts of the Eurasian 
Steppe and out beyond into the domains of remote and alien civiliza¬ 
tions. Through the instrumentality of the Mongol empire-builders 
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-short-lived though the Mongol Empire was—the an of the dis¬ 
integrating civiliiaiion of the Far East gave an inspiration to the art 
of the infent dvilization of Iran; and it is possible and even probable, 
though still non-proven, that the Far Eastern invention of printing 
was introduced through the same agency into Western Europe.* 
This role of the Mongols was afterwLds taken over by the last of 
the barbarian invaders, the Manchus, who reconstituted the Fm 
E astern universal state which the Mongols had founded, but whw* 
the Mongol Power had been unable to maintain against the indi¬ 
genous reaction led by the Ming.* The Manchu Empire has been 
the vehicle through which the Far Eastern Society—'taking its 
savage conquerors captive' once again—has expanded in these latter 
days by incoiporating Manchuria: a territory approximately equal 
in area to the combined areas of France and Germany as delimited 
in the peace-settloDent of 19x9-30, 

This correlation between expansioQ and disintegrauon is charac¬ 
teristic of Far Eastern history not only in the main body of the Far 
Eastern World on the Continent, but also in the offshoot of the 
Far Eastern Society in the Japanese Archipelago. In the Japanese 
variant of Far Eastern history, as we have already had occasion to 
notice at an earlier point in this Study,«gec^pbical expansion and 
sodal dismtcgiauon stand to one another in a manifest relation of 
cause and effect. In Japan, the Far Eastern Civilization broke down 
and entered on its ‘Time of Troubles' in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century of the ChrisuaD Era, when the barbarized—or re- 
barbarized—Japanese feudal nobility in the Kwanto asserted them¬ 
selves at the expense of the unmilitary Imperial Court in Ytmaio: 
the Japanese province in which the exotic Far Eastern culture had 
found a second home after its first introduction into the Japanese 
Archipelago from Korea. This transfer ofpower from the cultivated 
men of peace to the uncouth and unruly men of war dealt the Far 
Eastern Civilization in Japan a blow from which it never recovered. 
And when we inquire who these usurping Japanese war-lords were 
and what was the basis of their ascendancy, we find that they were 
the backwoodsmen who, for several centuries past, had been ex¬ 
tending the bounds of the Far Eastern Civilization on the Main 
Island of Japan at the expense of the barbarian Ainu. Through 
this long-continuing and ever-victorious border warfare, the back¬ 
woodsmen had dei^oped the prowess in arms and acquired the 

I On the queaiien whether the ert cf prints in the Wrertm WwlS ie « defivttive 
from (he mote tndeatly •sTtbllebed end eeneinly lodimoue pnctiee td the eeme trt 
the Fkf Eue, «r whethee oyf Western printifu hee Seen e teptrete end in^fendem 
B-efioer, ece Certer. T. F.: The httmUm 9J in Cktna andiU Sprt^ Wulttord. 

i«viMd ed. (N«w York tu*. Columbie Unfeemry Free*). 

e See II. O (v). v«l. 11, pp. >»-5. ■b«ve. 

> Sm II. D vv). veL ii, pp. 15S-9. ■bo^'e. 
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wealth in land which eventually gave them their ascendancy over 
the Imperial Court; but» in the s^-aame process, the backt^ds- 
men had been losing their own grip over the culture which it was 
their mission to propagate; and accoidingly, when these Japanese 
backwoodsmen supplanted the Japanese courtiers, who had per¬ 
formed the four de/orce 0/ conserving the exotic Far Eastern culture 
in an alien social climate, the polith^ revolution brought with it a 
cultural set-back, since the re-barbarization of the backwoodsmen 
now began to react upon the entire Japanese body social. In this 
instance, again, quality was sacrificed to quantity. A geographical 
expansion was purchskd at the price of a social relapse. 

The offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia had 
much the same bistoiy, in this respect, as the off^oot of the ^ar 
Eastern Society in Japan. In this case—as we have also noticed 
already in anctW connexion ^there was a transfer of power from 
the second home which the exotic Orthodox Cbrbdan culture had 
made for itself in the Upper Dniepr Basin at Kiev to the new do¬ 
main which was conquered by the Russian backwoodsmen from 
the barbarian Finns in the Upper Volga Basin; and this shift of the 
social centre of gravity of Orthodox Christian Russia from the 
Dniepr to the Volga—ftom Kiev to V]adiinir--was duly followed 
by a social breakdown for the same reasons that account for the 
^raJlel course of events in the history of Japan. Social relapse was 
the price of geographical expansion here again; and this expansion 
did not cease during the ensuing "Hme of Troubles’ {circ 4 t A.O. 
1075-1475), when the Russian city-state of Novgorod succeeded in 
spreading the Russian version of the Orthodox Christian culture 
from the Baltic to the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. Thereafter, 
when the Muscovite Power brought this 'Time of Troubles’ to 
a close by uniting all the Russian principalities under its own 
dominion in a Russian universal state,^ the expansion of the Russian 
Orthodox Christendom proceeded at an unprecedented rate and 00 
an unprecedented scale. It took the Muscovites less than a century 
to spread their dominion and tbdr culture across the whole breadth 
of Northern Asia. In A.D. 155a, the eastern frontier of the Russian 
World still stood at a point on the River Volga west of QI»o. By 
AJ). 1638, the frontier had been carried forward to the shores 
the Sea of Okhotsk. In this case, again, geographical expansion 
was a concomitant, not of social grot^, but of social decadence. 

This correlation still holds g<^ when we extend our survey 
from the Old World to the New. In Andean history, for example, 
Chile was brought within the ambit of the Andean culture for the 

' II. D («), *«l. ii, ISA. above, 
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fiT 9 X time by the military conquests of the later Incas; and the Inca 
Potver was the Andean universal state; the penulcunate stage In the 
decline and fail of the Andean QviUzation. In Mayan history, the 
expansion of the Mayan culture cn to the Mexican Plateau and into 
the peninsula of Yucatan seems to have occurred at a time when 
the Mayan Civilization was approaching its mysterious end,^ In 
Mexie history, the radiation of the Mexic culture over North 
America as ^ as the Great Lakes was contemporary with the 
Mexic'Time of Troubles’, when the Aztecs were warring down the 
other states-membere of the Mesc World and were thrusting their 
way forward towards the establishment of a Mexic universal state.* 

There remains a certain residue of doubtful or exceptional cases. 
The Yucatec CiWlination, for example, appears—in sharp contrast 
to its sistocivilization, the Mexic—to have never expanded at all 
beyond its original homeland in the Yucatan Peninsula down to the 
time when its absorption into the Mexic body social cut its history 
short. The Hittite Civilization, which likewise came to a sudden 
violent end through the impact of an alien body, did previously 
expand in one direction—from the Anatolian Plateau into Northern 
Syria—and it may be questioned whether this expansion occurred 
in a time of growth or in a time of decadence. The question carmot 
be answered with any assurance, since the premature ending of 
Hittite history makes its life-line difficult to read. Yet we may 
reasonably conjecture that the collapse of the Hittite Society under 
the impact of the post-Minoan V^lkerwanderung, in the early years 
of the twelfth century B.C., was the nemeaia of the militarism in 
which the Rbatti Power had been indulging for some two centuries 
past. In other words, we may interpret Khatti militarism as a 
symptom of Hittite social disintegration; and since the propagation 
of the Hittite culture in Nonhem Syria was a direct result of the 
conquest of that r^on by Khatti arms, it seems to follow, on this 
line of reasoning, that the correlation of geographical expansion 
with social disintegration is borne out by the course of Hittite 
history as far as we can make it out. 

We have also to consider certain cases in which a civilization 
appears to have had an outburst of geognphical expansion in its 
in&ncy without suffering any imeoediate arrest in its growth. Cases 
in point are the maritime expansion of the Hindu Qvilization into 
Indonesia and Indo-Chlna in the latter part of the first millennium 
of the Christian Era; the expansion of the Arabic Civilization from 
the Lower into the Upper Nile Ba^n in the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era; and the contemporaneous expansion of the 

• Spipdtn, H.J. i 7hi Ajiatne CnShaeiofU Mtxieo Ceiirai Amme* (New Yc«k 

J92S. Afiteikan Mtja«urn of N^unl Hiiion’), p. txj. 
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fr ame Civilization in three di^erent directions: into South-Eastern 
Europe and on to the Eurasian Steppe and into the Deccan. On 
closer inspection > however, we observe that all these three civiliza¬ 
tions belong to the ‘related’ class; and that their infantile estpanaions 
are explicable as a ‘carry-orer’ from previous movements of ex¬ 
pansion, in the same directions, in which the antecedent drilisa- 
tions had been engaged in the last days of their senile decay, Thus 
the expansion of ^ Iranic Civilisation into South-Eastern Europe 
through the agency of the ‘Osmanlis continues the previous ex¬ 
pansion of the antecedent Syriac Civilization into Ar^tolia which 
had taken place through the agency of the SaljQqs during the 
post-Syriac and pre-Iranic inteiregnum. The expansion of Islam 
mto the Deccan similarly foUows on froca its previous expansion 
into Hindustan, And on the Eurasian Steppe Timur Lenk treads 
in the footprints that bad been left on the sand by the l!ek Khans 
and the KhwSrizm Shahs. ‘ In the same way, the early Arabic ex¬ 
pansion into Tropical Africa and the early Hindu expansion into 
Indonesia are simply the continuations of movements which had 
already been under way during the interr^na in which the senile 
Syriac and Indie civilizations had dlaappeared and from which 
their infant successors had emerged. In all the cases here in question, 
the movement of expansion is traceable, not to some new impulse, 
but merely to the vestige of an old momentum. 

So far, then, our survey appears to have revealed to tis only two 
clear cases—namely, the maritime expansions of the Syriac and the 
Hellenic Civilization into the Western Mediterranean in the earlier 
half of the last millennium a ,c.—in which a geographical expansion 
has been the concomitant, not of social disintegration, but of social 
growth. We may add to these examples the overland expansion of 
the main body of Orthodox Christendom into the Caucasus on the 
one hand and into South-Eastern Europe on the other;* for this 
expansion took place before the outbr^ of the great Romano- 
Bulgarun War of AD. 977-1019, in which the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization suf!ered its breakdown. Finally, we may enlarge this 
list of cleat exceptions to our apparent law of the correlation between 
expansion and disintegration by citing certain obrious cases from 
our own Western history; for example, the expansion which the 
Western World achieved in its infancy when it absorbed into its own 
body social the abortive Far Western Christian and the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization on its Atlantic fringes its contemporary 
expansion on the European Continent from the Rhine to the Vistula 
it the expense of the North European barbarism, and from the Alps 

i 5 m ll. D («). >i. pp. 143 tod ; 44 -e. A^e. 
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to Che Carpathians at the expeose of the Hungarian advance-gu^ 
of Eurasian Noroadiam;* and its subsequent maritime expansion 
into every comer of the Mediterranean Basin, from the Straits of 
G^raltar to the mouths of the Nile and the Don, in the widespread 
though ephemeral movement of conquest arid commerce for which 
the most convenient short title is *the Crusades’.* 

In these three instances in our Western history, we have clear 
cases of geographical expansion being neither accompanied nor 
followed by any arrest in the expanding cmliaation’s growth. But 
we canoot cite these incidents from our own past experience with¬ 
out evoking in our minds a question concerning our present situs- 
tioQ and our future prospects—a question which Is of the deepest 
interest to us in our generation, though, just because we stand in 
trudiu rehiSy we are r^uced to mere guesswork in seeking for the 
answer. The question arises out of the fact that the whole geo¬ 
graphical expan&on of our Western Society in all the earlier chap¬ 
ters of its history has been utterly dwarfed in scale by the modern 
Western tide of world-wide ‘Westernisation* which set in towards 
the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and is Bowing 
in full flood in our day. As we contemplate this titanic movement— 
a movement which Is sweeping over all the habitable lands and navi¬ 
gable seas on the face of uie planet and which is undoubtedly the 
most important social phenomenon of recent tim^s—we find our¬ 
selves speculating whether this is a concomitant of growth, like the 
three earlier bouts of Western expansion which we have already 
cited, or a symptom of disintegration, like the majority of the 
examples fri^ ^e histories of other civilizations which we have 
encountered in the course of the foregoing survey. 

Our only clue to the solution of this riddle of the future, in which 
our own destinies are involved, is the din) and perhaps deceptive 
li g ht which may be obtained by analogy from the history of some 
odier civilization which has already run its course from start to 
finish, so that the whole story is known. 

If we seek such light from ^e history of the Hellenic Civilization 
which is 'apparent^' to ours, we perceive first that the earlier 
instances of expansion in our own history—those Western expan¬ 
sions which unquestionably occurred in an age when our civiliza¬ 
tion was still in process of growth—are the analogues of the early 
expansion of Hellas over the Mediterranean. Indeed, this early 
maridme expansion of the Hellenic Society, which was in progress 
from about 725 to 525 B.C. and which thus occupied approximately 
the fifth and sixth cenruriea of Hellenic history (dating from the 

• Sc« If. D (v), v«|. ii, pp. i 66 - 7 t, •bore. 
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emergence of the Hellenic Civilisation out of the po$t-Minoan 
inierr^um)» corresponds chronologically as well as morphologic- 
ally with the early maritime e^cpansion of our own civilisation in the 
same quarter which is covered by the name of the Cnjaadea; for the 
200 years between A jo. 1095 and kj>. 1291, which are tht two con- 
ventlonaltermini of the Crusading period»are approximately equiva¬ 
lent, in our Western horoscope, to the fifth and sixth centuries of 
Western history (dating from the emergence of our Western GviU- 
zation out of the interregnum which followed the dissolution of the 
‘apparented’ Hellenic Society). Pursuing our analogy, we perceive 
in the next place that, between the end of the Crusades and the 
beginning of our modem Western expansion, there is an interval 
during which the tendency of our Western Society to expand is held 
in ch^ by the pressure of external forces. This period of geo¬ 
graphical constriction, which runs from about A 3 . 1275 to aj>. 
1475, may be taken as the analogue of the period of similar geo¬ 
graphical constriction which runs in Hellenic history from the rise 
of the Carthaginian and Achaemenian Empires to the generation of 
Alexander the Great. We have observed already (hat these two 
centuries of Hellenic history saw the Hellenic genius come to Its 
finest flower. We may now observe that the two analogous centuries 
of our Western history witnessed the Italian Renaissance. 

Up to this point, then, the analogy works out eflecrively; and 
we luve now to conuder i^ether we are to cany it through to its 
bitter end. Are we to And a Hellenic analogy to our modem 
Western expansion In the latter-day dissemination of Hellenism, 
along furrows ploughed by Macedonian and Roman arms, as far as 
India in one direction and Britain in the other? This analogy, like¬ 
wise, works out, if we choose to apply it, both in the matter of date 
and in the matter of scale; and if we do apply it, we shall be 
giving an answer—and a melancholy answer—to the question of 
the significance of our modem Western expansion in the horoscope 
of our Western Qvilization. In Helleoic history, the denouement 
of the plot makea it clear that this latter-day expan^on, which 
began with Alexander's passage of the Hellespont and dosed with 
A^icola’s conclusion of the Roman conquest of Britain, was not 
merely a concomitant of social diaintegntion but was actually a 
symptom of the malady. Shall we follow the argument whither it 
is leading us, and nerve ourselves to pass the same judgement upon 
the modem expansion of our Western Society which with 
the triumphant voyages of da Gama and Columbus and which now 
seems to be carrying us, their successors, into seas that run so high 
that Leviathan himself can scarcely breast the waves ? Or shall we 
refuse to believe, on the strength of mere analogy, in a prospect 
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which canaot be confinn<d by observation, and insist, since this 
prospect happens to be unpleasant, upon giving ourselves the benefit 
of the doubt? 

In whichever of these alternative mental directions our person^ 
temperaments may incline us to torn, our mental reaction to this 
Western case in point is likely to be hi^y subjective; but, for our 
present purpose in this Study, we can a^id to leave the interpreta¬ 
tion of cor modem Western expansion in suspense; for our survey 
has really demonstrated alr«dy that the cor^ation between geo¬ 
graphical expansion and social disintegration holds good at any rate 
on the whole. 

How are we to account for this apparent social law ? One obvious 
explanation is ofiered by the phenomenon of Militarism; for M iUtar- 
iam—as we shall sec at a later point in this Study*—has been by far 
the commonest cause of the breakdowns of civiliaaiions during 
the four or five millennia which have witnessed the score or so of 
breakdowns that are on record up to the present date. Militarism 
breaks a dvxlbatiOD down by causing the 1^1 states into which the 
society is articulated to coUide with one another in destructive 
internecine conflicts. In this suicidal process, the entire social 
^bric becomes fuel to feed the devouring fiame in the brazen bosom 
of Molcch.* The single art of war makes progress at the expense of 
all (he arts of peace;* and, before this deadly ritual has completed 
the destruction of its votaries, they may have become so expert in 
the use of their implements of slighter that, if they happen for 
a moment to pause in their orgy of mutual destruction and to turn 
their weapons for a season against the breasts of strangers, they are 
apt to carry all before them. 

A case in point is the latter-day expansion of Hellenism to India 
and to Britain between the fourth century b.c. and the first century 
of the Giristian Era; for the roads which this ex^>ansion followed 
had been opened by Macedonian and by Roman arms, and those 
arms had been wrought up to an irresistible efficiency in the long- 
drawn-out internecine warfare between the Great Powers of the 
HeUenic World in which Athens failed to establish her hegemony 
and Rome succeeded in delivering 'the knock-out blow*. 

Thus, in Hellenic history, Militarism was at least partly responsible 
for the latter-day expansion of the HeUenlc World aa well as for 
the dialntegration of ^e Hellenic Society with which this expansion 
was contemporaneous. Yet this military explanation of the correla¬ 
tion between expansion and disintegration does not go very deep. 
For mere miUta^ conquest does not in itself ensure the acceptance 
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of the victoR* culture by the vanquished, And although the propa¬ 
gation of Hellenism through the Macedonian conquests irt Syriac 
Asia and the Roman conquests in barbaiian Europe is proof that 
this consequence may sometimes foUow> this Hellenic example 
appears to be an exceptional case. It more frequently happens that 
the vanquished make the military victors their cultural captives— 
as the Romans themselves were captivated by the Gree^, And 
if a subject people Ms to win this cultural compensation for its 
military and poQtical discomfiture, it 1$ likely to acquire a positive 
animus against the culture of its alien masters. For example, the 
cultural effect of Assyrian militarism was to make the Assyrians’ 
Aramaean and Israelite victims impervious to the influence of the 
Babylonic culture of which the Assyrians were represemadve^— 
notvdchstanding the fact that this Babylonic culture had the advan¬ 
tage over the Syriac culture in both antiquity and prestige. More¬ 
over, when the Median barbarians, who had likewise been scarified 
by the Assyrian harrow, bad to nuke their choice of a civilisation 
among the existing civilizations that came within their horizon, 
they found the Babylonic culture of their Assyrian oppressors less 
attractive titan the Syriac culture of their Aramaean and Israelite 
fellow sufferers,^ Thus, in this Babylonic instance, the process of 
military conquest, so far from promoting the spr^ of the con¬ 
querors’ culture, was a serious handicap to it. And this Babylonic 
experience has perhaps been commoner than the Hellenic. 

The deeper explanation of our law that the geographical expan¬ 
sion of a society is facilitated by its disintegration is to be found in 
the nature of the social process by which such expansion is brought 
about. For, as we have seen, geographical expansion is an index of 
the encroachment of one society upon the domain of another; such 
soda] encroachment is accomplished by social assimilation; and 
this social assimiladon is the outcome of 'social radiation’. This is 
not the place for any detailed consideration of this phenomenon, 
which ia examined in other parts of this Study.’ For our present 
purpose, we may confine ourselves to noting the fact that in soda], 
as in physical, radiation a ray is a compttite affair which requires 
to be diffracted into its elements in order to penetrate a foreign 
body. A composite ray of white light makes its way through a prism 
by disintegrating into the spectrum, in which the elementary com¬ 
ponents of white light are separated out instead of remaxiung fused 
together. The social rays in which the psychic energies of societies 
are radiated are similarly compounded of diflerent elements— 
economic, political, and cultural—and a social rvf has likewise to be 
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diffracted into its demenary components in order to penetrate an 
alien body social readily. 

In succ^ul cases of social penetration it is usually the material 
economic apparatus of the radiating society that works its way into 
the alien body social izrst. An A%han or an Eskimo ventures to 
adopt some attractive Western '^i^et* like a rifle or a sewing- 
ma<^ine or a gramophone because this 'gadget' appears to be de¬ 
tachable from the main structure of the Western Civilization. In 
being offered an alien tool or toy, the stranger is not ostensibly 
being asked to adopt, along with it, the alien institutions end ideas 
and Ithos in which this alien product has originated. If the A^ban 
were told that he could only obtain a rifle made in Britain on con¬ 
dition that he introduced the British Constitution into Afghanistan 
and became a convert to the Anglican Church and emancipated his 
womenfolk, then even his craving for the Western weapon would 
probably not suffice to overcome his consternation at the prospect 
of having to turn his whole life upside down. He would fo^ the 
coveted rifle and content himself with his ancestral weapons rather 
than cease to walk in his ancestral ways.* In other words, an expan¬ 
sive dvilization does not easily penetrate an alien civilization so long 
as its rays remain undifftacted and therefore only play upon the 
alien body social in their composite form-^the form in which their 
economic and political and ^tural elements are fused tc^ther. 
Now this is the form in which the rays of social radiation are 
emitted from a civilization so long as that civilization is in process 
of growth. For the texture of a ray is determined by the fabric of 
the radiating body; and it is one of the charactenstics of civiliza¬ 
tions in process of growth that all the aspects and activities of their 
social life are co-ordinated into a single social whole, in which the 
economic, political, and cultural ebments are kept in a nice adjust¬ 
ment with one another by an IniMr harmony of the growing body 
social. On the other hand, when a society breaks down and goes 
into disintegration, it is one of the symptoms of this social malady 
that the previous harmony between the economic, political, and 
cultural uements In the body soda! gives way to a discord; this 
discord in the fabric of the radiating body is reproduced, in the 
form of difoction, in the rays which the body now emits; and 
these diffracted rays of the di^tegrating civilization have greater 
power to penetrate the tissues of alien social bodies than the 
undiffracted rays which the same dtniization used to emit in 
the time before the breakdown, when it was still in the growth 
stage. 

This is perhaps the underlying explanation of the law, which we 
have inferred f^izi empirical observation, that social disintegration 
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is a more favourable conditioa than so^al growth for geographical 
expansion. 

On this showing, we are almost warranted In regarding geo¬ 
graphical expanuon as a social disease: an elephantiasis or fatty 
growth: a running to stalk or a running to seed; the malady of the 
Rq)tiJes, who fumed huge on the eve of being surpassed by the 
Mammalsor the malady of GoUaih who grew to gigantic stature 
in order to succumb to David; or the malady of the ponderous 
Spanish galleons which were routed by the En glis h inos<^ui(0-fleet. 
And we may compare this disease of expansion with the mania for 
big buildings, which Is a well-known symptom of declines and tails. 
In the realm of the social insects, this is the significance of the 
titanic scale and massive structure of the sky-scrapers buUt by the 
termites,* which make aots’ neats look careless and shapeless by 
comparison. Yet 

'la termites the amount of degeneration sccooipanyii^ social evolu¬ 
tion is . .. much greater than io the ants, and clua degeneration seems 
to have been brought about very largely aa incressuig aeed for pro- 
teetioa. With greater elaboration and solidity of nest vclutecture the 
terrnite colonies shut themselves off more uid more from the outaide 
world; and all the castes, except the winged males and females, lost 
their eyes and the tough consistency of their integument. ’Diey thus 
came to reaemble the oiolluscs, crustaceans and certain fishes and 
reptiles which have withdrawn within a heavy protective armour and 
have given up participsdng in the free competitive and co-operadve 
life of thnr environment. The ants, with the exception of certain sub¬ 
terranean species, have act been inveigled into adopting this pss^ve 
and timorous CDode of life/* 

This Illustration from the bistory of an insect society has its 
parallels in the histories of human civ^izations. InEgyptiac history, 
for example, the building of the Pyramids not only celebrates the 
triumph of the Egypciac Gvilization, but registers its apogee and 
heralds its breakdown; and at the larter end <3 the story, when the 
breakdown has been followed by a Time of Troubles’ and this 
' Time of Troubles’ by a universal sute, and when 'the New Empire' 
has trodden for a second time the round which ‘the Middle Empire’ 
had trodden before, we find the same mania breaking out once 
more in the colossal temples and colossal statues of the Ramaids.* 
In Hellenic history, again, there is no excess of bulk in the incom* 
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parable works of art which a Pheidias and an Ictinus created for 
Pcriclean Athens; and, a century after the breakdown, Alexander 
can still deprecate, as a misdirection of effort and a lapse of taste, 
the flattering suggestion that Mount Athos shall be carved into a 
colossal bust in Alexander's own image.* In the decline of Hellenic 
art, the craving for colossality does not become prevalent until the 
Roman age. But in that penultimate age of Hellenic history the 
Colosseum and the Baths of CaracaUa and the Baths of Diocletian 
and the Basilica of Constantine are colossal symptoms of the same 
social disease which is also manifest in the colossal dimensions of 
the Roman Empire itself. 

Consunrine, whose pile of bricks and mortar still insolently 
dominates the Forum, has had to steal from the monuments of his 
predecessors the little bas-reliefs which he requires for the oma- 
meniation of his triumphal arch, because in Constantine’s day the 
master of the Roman World can no longer find any living sculptor 
who has either the technical skill or the creative originality to carve 
new bas-reliefs for him. Is the excessive bulk of the basilica the 
monument to an ‘inferiority complex’ in the mind of the prince 
who has ordered the building and decreed its scale? Does Con¬ 
stantine pile concrete on concrete and rubble on rubble in order to 
assert his power to command materia] resources and to produce 
material effects, even if his sculptors cannot emulate the frieze of 
Trajan’s Column or the bas-reliefs of Augustus’s Altar, not to speak 
of the metopes of the Parthenon ? And if we are right in this inter¬ 
pretation of Constantine’s work and in this analysis of bis state of 
mind, how are we to interpret the colossal works on which our own 
Western Society is expending its ene^ea in our day: the ‘sky¬ 
scrapers’ which we pile up on land, and the ‘liners’ whi^ we launch 
on the ocean? By another route, we have arrived at the same 
question concerning our own Western destiny which has already 
confronted us in contemplating the spectacle <k the colossal expan¬ 
sion of our own Western Civilization over the face of the Earth. 

On this interpretation, a declining society is apt to hasten the 
day of its dissolution by squandering its dii^ishlng store of vital 
energy in material perfbrmaoces on an excessive scale, not so much 
out of a wanton megalomania as in a vain effort to give the He to its 
own uoacknowledg^ but agoniring coosciousoess of incompetence 
and failure and d^m. 

(b) INCREASING COMMAND OVER THE PHTSICAL ENVmONMBiT 

Perhaps we m^ now take it as proved that the criterion of the 
growth of a civili^tion is not to be found in the progressive and 
• Ptutveh, 2 J /4 ^ AlexeotdeTt ch. 
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cumuladve conquest of the hunm environment, as measured on 
the index of geographical expansion. We have next to see whether 
the conquest of the phjsica] environment will provide us with the 
criterion for which we are in search; and in this field the obvious 
index of progress is an improvement in technique. Between an 
improvement in technique and a progress in tbe conquest of the 
physical enviionmeQt> a dehnice conation may fairly be assumed 
CO exist. Is there evidence of an equally definite correkdon between 
an improvement in technique and a progress in social growth ? 

Thk latter correlation is taken for granted in a classification— 
invented by our modem Western sociologists and readily accepted 
by the popiilar Western mind—In which a supposed series of stages 
In the improvement of material technique is taken as indicadve of 
a correapondlng succession of chapters in 'the progress of Civilisa¬ 
tion’. In this scheme of thought, human progress is represented as 
a sequence of 'ages’ which are distinguished by technological labela: 
the Palaeolithic Age, the Neolithic Age, the Chalcolithic Age, the 
Copper Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, with a grand 
culmination^>r climacteric—in the Machine ^e in which our 
latter-day Homo OccidfniaUi has been privileged to live. In spite 
of the wide currency which this classification enjoys in our day, it 
will be wise to examine it cridcally; for, without prejudice to the 
empirical test, we can point out several grounds on which it Is 
suspect even a priori. 

It is suspect, in the first place, by reason of its very popularity; 
for the hold which this clas^cation has obtained over the popular 
mind is not due to any reasoned intellectual conviction of its 
theoredcal merits. The technological classificadon has been ac¬ 
cepted widely and uncritically because it has appealed to the 
emotions of a society which has been fascinated by its own recent 
technical triumphs. In inventing this scheme of thought, our 
sociologists have caught the popular fancy; but In their own mental 
process they themselves have succumbed to the subtle and in¬ 
sidious influence which a historian’s local and temporary environ¬ 
ment always and everywhere exerts upon the trend of his historical 
studies. Tliis is a phenomenon which we have examined in general 
terms already;* and we may therefore absolve ourselves ftom 
re-examining it here ad hoe, and may pass on to our next point 
forthwith. 

A second reason for r^rding the technological classification of 
social progress as suspect a priori is because it is a manifest instance 
of another phenomenon which we have also examined above :* the 
tendency for a student to become the slave of the particular materials 
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for Study which have come Icito hia hancU by chance. From the 
scientific standpoint, it is a mere accident of no scientiHc significance 
that the maceiw tools which Man has made for himself should 
have a greater capacity to survive, after they have been thrown on 
the scrap-heap, dian Man^s psychic artifects: his institutions and 
flings and i dw , Actually, while this mental apparatus is In use, 
it playa a vastly more important pare than any material apparatus 
can ever play in human lives ; yet because of the accident that a 
discarded material apparatus laves, and a discarded psychic ap¬ 
paratus does not leave, a tangible detritus, and because it is the 
micier of the archaeologist to deal with human detritus in the hope 
of extracting from it a knowledge of human history, the aicbaco- 
logical mind tends to picture Homo S^isns as Homo F^or par 
exceUoruo. 

*The spoken word does not fsU to the ground, like the spent mlsrile 
or the broken vessel, to be its own ciecn<»^ of human achievement: it 
vsnisbes in all, so that the philologist deals not with criguials, but at best 
with the reounUcence of an echo. To recover, therefore, what men 
were dobg, or making, still more what they were thinking or desiring, 
before die dawn of Hiscory, the sole svaUable method is that of the 
archaeologist, meting as it does In that of the geologist: since these 
alone handle and interpret origins] creations of men's bought and will, 
and contemporary elements of the physical surroundings or those men. 
Where the tree falls, there shall It Ue, and where the lost implement or 
shattered potsherd or worn-out man fell, there have they lain, for all 
that any one cared then or knows now. 


In this eloquent passage we discern the archaeologist’s natural 
bias, against which it behenes the historiau to be on his guard. 

A third a priori ground for treating the technological dassihea- 
tion of progress as suspect is because this is a flagrant example of 
the fall^ of chinking of Growth, with a big ‘G\ as a single move¬ 
ment in a straight line, and of CivilizatioD, with a big *C’, as a 
unitary and unique process. This, again, is a phenomenon which 
we have examined before in a general way;^ and in this place we 
need only observe, od hoc, that even if we were to accept the 
technological classification as valid, we should still find it quite 
impossible to construct a single framework within which all the 
relevant facts could be brought into order. 

To begin with, the framework could not be made world-wide; 
for, in every age of which a record survives, each stage in thetechno- 
I^cal series that has ever been passed through by any human 
society up to that date has always continued to be represented, side 
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by ^de with each sub^uent stage $0 far attained, by some bving 
society in some locality. Scandinavia, for example, may remain 
in the Stone for thousands of yeare after Egypt or Shinar, or 
even the less distant Aegean, has taken to bronze; and then, when 
Scandinavia has followed the example of her neigbbouia 1 ^ dis^ 
carding stone for bronze in her own good time, she may cling to 
bronze for ceccuries after her neighbours have discarded this metal 
for iron.* Even at the present day, when the expansion of our own 
Western Civilization and the concomitant ‘Westemizaiion’ of the 
other living societies has gone so far as it has towards bringing about 
a social unification of the whole World on a Western basis, we can 
still find Uvi^ representatives of every stage of technique, from the 
recent machine-age technique, which has given ourmodem Wcsteni 
Socie^ its unprecedented material 'dnve', back to the stone-age 
technique which is still practised by the Esquimaux and by the 
Australian Blackfellows. 

In fact, there is not, and never has been, any such thing as the 
Machine Age or the Palaeolithic Age with a capital letter. For all 
that we know, the older techniques, from fUnt-chipping to iron- 
smelting inclusive, may each have been invented a number of times 
over by different societies in different times and places. At least, 
this remains a posible hypothesis in the absence of any historical 
record of their origins. Yet even if we make the assumption that 
each of the earlier techniques has anticipated the history of the 
machine-technique in being invented at some single time and place,* 
we still cannot revert to the diagram of a unitary movement in 
a straight line. For if the invention of each technique has been a 
unique event, the new knowledge cannot have spread instantane¬ 
ously, by some kind of miraculous intuition, from the minds of its 
inventors, at one particular place, into the minds of all the rest of 
Mankind m all other parts of the World. An invention does not 
make 'a clean cut' between two epochs of World History. It rather 
sets in motion a wave of mimesis; and this psychic wave behaves like 
other waves in other media. It travels outward in different direc¬ 
tions from its point of origin; it takes time to travel; and it fairoa a 
different length of time in different sectors, according to the sise 
and disposition of the local obstacles which it encounters, and the 
degree of the local resistance which it has to overcome. The farther 
a wave spreads, the more it tends to lose the original regularity 
of its formation; and in fact we find that the successive waves of 
human technique have reached different parts of the World in 

* Thi» Mchnolofietl in And«at Se^ndinivit bu be«n notked m It. D Mi> 

on b, 342, fwOiotc 3. tbove, 

* Por the controvf r ry &etwe«n tbo Advoflfttes of the Uaiforsuty Tbeon lad tbf 
advocate* oi the DUTuiioa Tbewy. m« t. C (ui) (h). Aasex, ?oL i, above. 
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different orders, and that certain societies have never been reached 
by waves at all. For example, the Egyptlac Society never 

transcended the Bronae Age not the Mayan Society the Stone Age 
from banning to end of their respective growths; and no known 
socie^ except our own Western Society has ever converted the 
Iron Age into the Machine Age. Yet we shall scarcely have the 
audacity to measure off the growths of civilizations on this index, 
and to place our own dvxliaation at the top and the Mayan at the 
bottom of the scale on this account.' 

And even if we were rashly to accept the assum^ion that im¬ 
provement in technique is the criterion of progress in growth, we 
should still have to dehne what we mean by the word 'improve¬ 
ment’ in this context. Aie we to think of Improvement in the 
utilitarian sense, In terms of the material results accomplished, or 
are we to think of it in the spiritual sense, in terms of the challenge 
and the difficulty surmounted and the energy exerted and the 
creative power put forth? If we think in these latwr terms—and 
they are the orily terms tolerable to the human spirit—then we 
shall incline to Che opinion that, in the development of technique, 
c'at if premier pas qid coUk. The transmission of the human voice 
by telephone or wireless is not so miraculous as the origin of articu¬ 
late language (without which the technique of transmitting sounds 
would be of no value). The application of fire to drive steam- 
engines or to shoot gurrs is not so daring as the original mastery of 
fire: the discovery of bow to handle it with impunity and how to 
beep it alight and how to rekindle it when it has gone out. The 
invention of fire-arms, again, has been Intellectually easier than the 
invention of the first missile weapons: The bow-and-arrow repre- 
aents a greater intellectual triumph than IBig Bertha', On the same 
showing, the solid wheel of the primitive ox-cart U more wonderful 
than the locomotive or the motor-car. the dug-out canoe than the 
liner, the flint implement than the steam-hammer. And it has been 
a harder Cask Co domesticate animals and plants than to dominate 

* It b lA ia (pnlMiim (o tho Mifts GvQizAtion th« Mh«r civiliMtj'ocM of (h« 
Ke« World Utft tK« modem Weotein techookeicil index of the srowche of ci^'setioxis 
6nde it> reSuctu ad aitvrdum. 

'Not onir in Pen, but eUo In C«nb«l Amertcj ■od is Menuo, the Indiaos lived m a 
bJKhftete^eulturvduhnrtfao (tone eat. The copper end bronse lies art not i^nonTnu 
of an eaaenoelN higher in Aacrka. oniy raeane tbat in cemis refions the 

Jndiaiu had eehiev«d • eonitderehJe meuutecf prosete. The breruoa^odoa sM nark 
the adopiion <rfisew ehilixBiQonbutosJy an isiplircetioaoftbe copper cuJcureia Peru, 
and (he (renaitten from ihe (tone ap to (he oopper age netoa noth/og more than a 
^her Mp in developntent. and net (be ecceeeioo of • new pesple with a new culrure. 
The earueai meyt inierieriwie on iaunovtbU ebket* di(e from the fim ceonmee A.D., 
end etthettune tbewonderfol alesdv of (he Marti bad already been perfected. Then 
•a very much larer, the Me>«a wen a atene>a|e people. A( Perecei in Peru. Telle baa 
diecBvered (he rem&ina of a civilmiien in wlueh eipeoiellv tbe art of weevinx w«a oo a 
nimUoealyhM level, although no other mewl (ban aold^wee known.' (Nord±eekifik)d. 
U.i Orifia At Indian OpiJiaabom n Soaih Wmerm (GOteboeg tpgt, Elasdar], p. 40.) 
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Inaoimate Nature—to harness the hone than to harness the tide. 
Inanimate Nature obeja regular laws which Man has merely to 
work out in order to apply them mechanically for his own practical 
purposes. It is iniinitefy harder to cope with the waywardness and 
complexity of Life; and the peasant and the Nomads who have 
discovered the art of governing the Vegetable and the Animal King¬ 
doms, may smile sardonically at the boastful industrialise who 
glories in his facile conquest ^ the material universe and has not 
paused to remind himself that *tbe proper study of Mankind is 
Man’.* 

'Though I have the gift of prophecy, and uadentand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; aod though I have aU faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and nave not chanty, I am nothing. 

The industrialist has concentrated all bis effort and attention 
upon the relations of Man with Physical Nature to the n^lect of 
the relations between Man and Man; and he has thus hei^tened 
the effect—for good or for evil^^f every human action by putting 
at its disposal a terrific driving-power, without having taken thought 
to improve the wisdom or the virtue of the human beings whom he 
has been endowing so recklessly with these improved technical 
facilities. In the light of the event, we can see at this eleventh hour 
that Daedalus would have done better to follow the lead of Cain 
and Abel by seeking to crown their conquests of the Vegetable snd 
Animal kir^doms with the conquest of the highest kingdom In the 
world of life: the Kingdom of Man. And, in this realm of human 
relations, charity is of more account than clock-work. 

These a priori objections to the technological diagram of human 
progress are almost sufficient in tbemselves to rule out the idea 
of taking an improvement in technique as the criterion of social 
growth. If we now apply our well-tried empirical test, we shall 
lind that it will give this p^ular hy^thetical correlation its coup de 
grdee. A survey of some or the relevant facts will show us cases of 
technique improving while civilisations remain static or go into 
decline,* as well as examples of the converse situation, in which 
technique remains static while civilizations are in movement— 
either forward or backward as the case may be. 

For instance, a high technique has been developed by every one 
of the arrested civilizations. Tbe Polynesians have excelled as navi¬ 
gators, the Esquimaux as ffshermen, tbe Spartans as soldiers, the 
Nomads as tamers of horses, the 'OsmanlJs as tamers of men. 

> Pom: EpuCeii, I. S. 
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These are all instances in which dvilisations have remained static 
while technique has improved. 

An example of technique improving while a civiliiadon declines 
is afforded by the contrast between the Upper Palaeolithic Age in 
Europe and the Ix»wer Neolithic, which ia its immediate successor 
in the technological series. The Upper Palaeolithic S<^ety re¬ 
mained content with implements of rough workmanship, but it 
developed a fine aesthetic sense, and it did not neglect to discover 
certain simple means of giving its sense a pictorial expression. The 
deft and vivid charcoal sketches of animals, which survive on the 
walls of Palaeolithic Man’s cave-dwellings, where they have been 
discovered by our modem archaeologists, excite cur astonishment 
and admiration. The Lower Neolitmc Society took infinite pains 
to equip itself with finely ground tools, and possibly turned these 
tools to account by using them as weapons in a struggle for exis¬ 
tence with Palaeolithic Man in which Homo Pictor went down and 
left Homo Faber master of the field. In any case, the Palaeolithic 
Society vanished away and the Neolithic Society reigned in its 
stead; and this change, which inaugurates a striking improvement 
in terms of technique, is distinctly a set-back in terms of civiliza¬ 
tion. For the art of Upper Palaeolithic Man died out with him; 
and if Lower Neolithic Man had any glimmering of aesthetic se n se 
at all, at any rate he has given no material expression to it.^ 

Another example of an improvement in technique being coinci¬ 
dent with a set-back in civilization is to be found in the interreg¬ 
num in which the Minoan Civilisation went into dissolution. The 
Minoan Society had remained in the Bronze Age from beginning 
to end of its history. The latest and most barbarous swarm of 
Continental European barbarians who descended upon the derelict 
dom^ of the Minoan Society in the post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung 
came armed with weapons ^ iron instead of bronze; and in their 
victorious onslaught upon the epigoni of the Minoan Civilization 
they doubtless profited from their acquaintance with the more 
potent metal. Yet this victory of the iron-sworded * Dorians’ over 
the bronze-sworded Minoans was a victory of Barbarbm over 
Civilization. For an iron sword—or, for that matter, a steel rank or 
submarine or bombing-plane or any other killing-machine of our 
latter-day Machine Age—may be a talisman of victory without 
being a talisman of culture. When the ^Dorians’ adopted weapons 
of iron instead of weapons of bronze, they did not cease to be bar¬ 
barians. And there is no reason for crediting these barbarians even 

I Th«f« « •vueM’vc p*»u^ on th« eulnwtl Mntrut bemcen Lower N«oliiU« 
Mto end Upp«rF«jaeolicb>e Mtn in Welli, H. C.; OvilMt afHiiiery (Loodon lOso. 
GuuU). pp. ^- 7 . 
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with the technical achievement of diacoveriaf a new and better 
material for metallurgy. The ‘Dorian' iron waa probably no 
‘Dori^’ original discovery, but simply a ‘Dorian’ loan which a geo¬ 
graphical accident had put these ba^riaos in the way of making 
by mimesis from the skilled artificers of a neighbouring region.* 
In this encounter between the ‘Dorians’ and the Minoans, the 
technological criterion of pr^reas in civilization is confuted by a re- 
ductiQ ad absurdum \ for by the technological criterion we are con¬ 
strained to declare that the nadir of the post-Minoan interregnum 
witnessed an advance in the culture of the Aegean area; that this 
advance was more signjhcant than any which had been achieved 
in the whole history of the Minoan Gviiization; aod that the ad¬ 
vance was brought about by the invading bands of iron-s>«orded 
‘Dorians’ at the moment when they were luing their iron weapons 
to deal the bronze-sworded Minoan culture its death-blow. 

This example from the history of the Old World has a parallel 
in the history of the New World which is remarkably exact. 

'The esublishinent of Mayan and Toltcc chrooology fixes, within 
relatively narrow limits, the begioning of the metal age in Central 
America and Mexico. Ko specimen of metal, not even a copper stain, 
was observed during excavations at Copan, Qulrigua and other Mayan 
cities of the First &npire. Las Quebiadas In Guatemala was actually 
built upon a placer mine; yet, in the aluicing operations which have 
almost destroyed the site, no specimen of worked gold has been found. 
Kor are any ornaments of metal, such as gorgets and bells, pictured on 
the early monuments. We therefore conclude that the metal age did not 
begin till after 600 a.d.; yet by 1200 a.d. metal-work was highly de¬ 
veloped in gold, silver, copper and various alloys. Many specimens 
found at Chichen lua in Northern Yucatan are of Costa Itican and 
Colombian origin, and the technique of metal-working is the same from 

< AecMdina die Hellenic tndhios, the iavesun oT jran>workina wan Um ChiJr* 
bci: « p«opl« whoa# >ubit*t tn the fifth ceDCury S.C.. when tbi* mditiaa wie wrreeit, 
WM the Black S«a coiitof Anatolie in theneighbvuibc^ ofTnlHaond, If tb« i^niQue 
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Or Mycenee. iot the 'Doricne', eo the eve of the eeet.Mineen VSlfcerwenderuag, were 
preeumebly Uvuit eemewKere In (be Cencinenaf Curopeea luftietUnd of the AcKeen 
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Soath®m Colorabit to Central Mexico. The art ms apparently intr^ 
duwd from South America about a.d. iooo and underwent a rapio 
growth in the five hundred years before the Spanish conquest, 

It will be seen that this illustration of our thesis from Central 
America and the preceding illustration from the Acgwtbiowsome 
l^t upon one another. Just as in the Old World Ac Mmoan 
Sodety performed its achievements and lived out its life 
ever transcending the Bronae Age, so in the New World the Mayan 
Society rose and fell without ever passing out of the Stone Age into 
an age of metal. In Central America, the introdu(^on of the metal- 
lurgical technique was reserved for two civilizadoos, both related 
to the Mayan, which can neither of them compare with the ante¬ 
cedent ci\uIi2ation in respect of the general level of theu* cultural 
attainments- And, here again, the technological advance was syn¬ 
chronous with a cultural interregnum. 

If it be a reductio ad absurdum of the technological entenon to 
claim that the second-rate dviliaatioos which were affiliated to the 
Mayan Gviliaation or the barbarian invaders of the Aegean World 
in the post-Minoan and pre-Hellenic interregnum were apos^ of 
dwlization in virtue of their prowess in technique, it is amusing to 
find an equally eictravagant claim being submitted in all solemnity 
by the last of the great Hellenic historians on behalf of the post- 
Hellenic interregnum on a similai technological ground. 

Procopit a of Caesarea wrote a history of the wars of the Roman 
Emperor Justinian (imperabat a.d. 527-65); and these wars were 
actually the death of the andent Hellenic Sodety. In obstinately 
striving to realize his misguided ambition of restoring the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Empire, Justinian brought finandal ruin upon 
the Oriental provinces, depopulation upon the Balkan provinces, 
and devasution upon luly; and even at that price he foiled to 
achieve his 'single-track' aim; for in esctirpatlng the Vandals in 
Africa he was clearing the way for the Moors to take their place, 
and in extirpating the Ostrogoths io Italy he was creating a vacuum 
which was to be filled, withLi three years of his own death, by the 
far more barbarous Lombards. The century which followed the 
wars of Justinian was actually the nadir of the post-Hellenic inter¬ 
regnum. This was the tragMy of the generation of Procopius, as 
posterity can see it in retrospect; and indeed it was painfully ap¬ 
parent at the time, and was widely reo^nized by Procopius's own 
contemporaries, that—however for or near the end of Hellenism 
might bo—Hellenic history had long passed its zenith. Yet in 
writing the preface to hU narrative cu ^e fatal events which had 

' 7;^ Biuyflopse^ Briutmta : duppknwoury Velumei CMUbtutins (b€ ThiriMotb 
Edio'oo (L^doa end Ne« Ywb X92S). i, p. 19$, a.v. 'Afchwologp. 
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jus( dealt Hellenism its death-blow before he took up bis pen, the 
eminent hiscortan goes out of his wajr to break a lance in a battle of 
his own seeking b^een the Modems and the Ancients; and he 
awards the palm to the Modems on the score of their technical 
superiority in the art of war. 

‘To an uoprgudiced mind it will be evident that the events of these 
wars are at least as striking and unpo^ng as any in history. They have 
been responsible for occurrences *>( a more extraordinary character than 
any of which a record survives, except (pos^bly) from the point of view 
of a reader who insists upon giving the palm to Antiquity and refuses to 
be impressed by anything in d)e contemporary world. The hrst example 
that occurs to my mind is the affectation of alluding to modem troops as 
archers” and reserving such appellations as '*hand-to*haud combatants” 
or “men-at-arms’' for toe warriors of Antiquity, in the confident aseump- 
doo that in our day these military qualities are extinct. Such assumptions 
merely betrsy a superficiality and an utter lack of experience in those 
who make toem. It has never crossed their minds that the archers irt 
Homer, whose arm is cast up against them as an opprobrious epithet, 
had no borae-flesh between their knees, no Unce in hand, and no shield 
or body-armour to cover them. They went into action on foot and were 
compelled to take cover, either by p<^ng themselves behind the shield 
of a comrade or by “lining against a tombstone”-^ podiion which 
precluded them equally from extricating themselves in defeat and from 

C * ursuing a retreating enemy, and, above all, from fighti^ in the open. 

[ence toeir reputation for playing an uoderhand part in the game of 
war; while, apart from that, they so little pains with their technique 
that, in shooting, they only drew the bow-string to the breast, with the 
natural result that the missile was spent and incmectlve by the time when 
it reached its target. This was undoubtedly the level at which archery 
stood in earlier times. By contrast, modem archers go into action 
equipped with cuirasses and knee*booCs and with their quiver on their 
right side and their sword on the other, while some troopers have a 
Unce slung over their shoulders and a small baodleless shield of just 
suKcient diameter to cover the ^e and neck. Being admiri^le horse¬ 
men, they are trained to bend their bow without effort to either flank 
when going at full giUop, and to hit a pursuing enemy in their rear as 
as a retreating enemy to their front. They draw the bow-string to 
the hc^, to the level (approximately) of the ri^l ear, which imparts such 
force to the rnmUc tlUt Its Impact is invariably fatal and that neither 
shield nor cuirass can resist its momentum. §ome people, however, 
who chooit to ignore the existence of these troops, persist in an open- 
mouthed adulation ci Antiquity and refuse to admit the superiority of 
modem inventions. Mtsconce^^ons of this kind are, of course, power¬ 
less to rob the late wars of their superlative interest and importance.’* 
Procopiuses a^ument is an extravaganza which refutes itself; and 
the only comment that it seems necessary to make is that the 

• Pro«epiui of Cu*w«a; A Hiitory ^ tht Wan oiJvtthum. 3k. I. eb.:. 
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cafaphract, whom Procopius presents to his readers as the ch^ 
of Greek and Romanmilitary technique—the most efficient 
type of fitting-man that had ever been thrown up in the HeUenic 
mrid during the long span of time between the Homeric Age and 
the author's own day—was actually no more an original creation of 
the Greek or the Roman miliuty genius than iron was a discovery 
of the 'Dorians’. This horse-archer—armed cap-i-pie and formid¬ 
able by reason of his personal prowess in riding and ahoodng—was 
utterly alien from the genuine Greek and Roman military tr^ition, 
which had relegated ita cavalry to a subordinate role and had put 
its trust in an infantry whose strength lay in the corporate cohesion 
and discipline of the regiment far more than in the equipment or 
expertise of the individual soldier. In the Roman Army, the cata- 
phracc was a recent innovation—an arm which had not been 
adopted more than a couple of centuries before Procopius's own 
day—and if this arm had come to be the mainst^ of Roman 
military power within that relatively abort period of time, this 
revolution in military technique bears witness to the historic Roman 
infantry's rapid and lamentable decay. In fact, in the Roman Army 
of Procopius's day the caCaphract filled a vacuum which had been 
of the caUphract’s own making; for the previously invincible Roman 
infantryman had first met his match, and finally acknowledged his 
superior, in the cataphract whom he encountered on the Mesopo- 
tamiaa plains in the armies of the Arsaddae and the Sasanidae, 
and on the Danubian plains in the war-bands of the Satmacians 
and the Goths. The military lessons of a long trial of strength 
between the legionary and the cataphract, which had begun with 
Craasus's disaster at Carrbae in 53 B.a and had culminated in Valena' 
disaster at Adriaoople in A.n. 378, had ultimately led the Roman 
authorities to discard the historic Roman infantryman—through 
whose sword and trenching-tool Dea Roma had originally won her 
Empii^^nd to adopt the exotic but triumphant Oriental cata¬ 
phract in the legionary's stead. 

In his eulogy of the cataphract,' Procopius is thus really doing 
just the opposite of what be supposes and Intends. Instead of cele¬ 
brating an improvement of the Greek and Roman military tech- 

* ]n the dftteiled deMiptnn of the catephncCs equipmAMiriUehihit eulogy ^wiieina 
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mque» he is pronouncing ic$ funeral oration. Yet, although Pro¬ 
copius has chosen an unfortunate illustration of the point that he 
is seeking to make, his general contendon that there has been a 
progressive improvement in Hellenic technique remains broadly 
true within the field of loilitary technique to which he coniines his 
argument. In surveying this i^d of Greek and Roman social 
history, let us rule out of account the spurious epilogue represented 
by the cataphract and confine our survey to the thousand years 
which began with the invention’ of the Spartan phalanx in the 
second Messeno* Spartan War in the latter part of the seventh 
century B.c.‘ and which ended with the final discomhiure and 
discrediting of the Roroan legion at the Battle of Adrianople in 
A-D. 378. The development of the genuinely Hellenic military tech¬ 
nique can be traced, without any break in continuity, throughout 
these thousand years; and in tracing it we shall find that an arrest 
or a set-back in the Hellenic Civilization invariably accompanied an 
improvement In the Hellenic art of war. 

To begin with, as we have seen already, the invention of the 
Spartan phalanx, which is the fust signal improvement of which 
we have a record, was an outcome of &t same events that brought 
the growth of the Spartan version of the Hellenic Civilization to a 
premature halt.’ 

The next signal improvement was the differentiation of the Hel¬ 
lenic infantryman into two extreme types: the Macedonian phaJan* 
gite and the Athenian peltast The Macedonian phalanx, artned 
with long two-handed pikes In place of short one-handed stabblog- 
spears, was more formidable in its impact than its Spartan pre¬ 
cursor ; but it was also more unwieldy in its manoeuvres and more 
at the enemy's mercy if once it bst its formation; and therefore it 
could not s^y go Into action unless its Bsnics were guarded by 
pelCasts: a new type of light infantry who were taken out of the 
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te the Worid. In the 21^. the phalanx.teehaiqua makee ha ap^aannee aide by 

•ide widt older and cruder kinda 01 armameor and taeoce. In 7AW aiii. II. (ep. 

1.68o^4bere ia a detailed deacripn'oci of phtlam'fi^tani; end ift Hiad avi, II. at x-i 7 
I. 04 !)) th« Myrmidone fo lAco MRle in phalana.ordar. On the other band, is Jlinjiii, 
if. yia-iS. the Lotfiana ere deicribtd ea bowmen who are dertiiuK of the phaianfho'e 
panoply. Tbit peneply—the owiaJ halfnrt and ceraeiot. and the oonparaiivaly tmell 
rowtd natal thidd—^paan to Imv« boen introduood into the Aegean £rna Aaaym io 
the feimooflth eantury a.c. Title matenal eouipmeot.and the fbnoatMO andtaoiioa cba< 
it rendered poeaibk, were teohrucillyaa mutn auperier to the indigenoot Minoenoqum. 
mentend tacties tatheoataphract.inueturo.waaaupenortoibe hoplJio. liiiuptewortny 
that Mcb of theee f/Mi roehnieal advancee io the art of war wm iitRodueod durtof a 
eulcural interrefnum. the hoplite during tbe poet-Mhtean incentsnuin end the ata« 
phrect durlAA the poit-HeUcnic intenosnum. (See Gloo. G.: LeCne/uariax ffdaasw 
(Pent 1913 , Ranaieaance dr Lim), pp. le^x end toy.) 

t For the aeneral aooial offecu or tUe war in aireetuS the growth of the Sptrtan 
Society, ae« trie prwent Part. SoctiOb A, pp. $3-48. abovo, 

* See the preeedisg footnote. 
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rsnis and trained to fight aa skirmiahers. In collaboration, the 
Macedonian phalangite and the Athenian peltast were a far more 
effective type of infantry than the old undifferentiated phalangite 
on the Spartan modeland this second improvement in the He]> 
lenic military technique was the outcome of a cencuty of internecine 
warfare in the Heiledc World—the century running from the out¬ 
break of the AthcDO-Peioponncsian War in 431 b.c. to the Mace¬ 
donian victory at Chaeronea in 338—'which saw the HeUcftic 
Civilization break down and go into disintegration. 

The next signal improvement in the Hellenic military technique 
was made by the Romans, when they succeeded in combining the 
advantages and avoiding die defects of both peltast and phalangite 
in the tactics and equipment of the legionary. The legionary was 
armed with a couple of throwing-spears and a s(abbing-sword, and 
the legion went into action in open order in two waves, with a third 
wave—armed and ordered in the old-fashioned phalanx-style—in 
reserve. This third improvement in the Hellenic military tedmique 
was the outcome of a fresh bout of internecine warfare-beginning 
with the outbreak of the Hannibalic War in 218 B.c. and dosing 
unth the end of the Third Romano-Macedonian War in 26Z —in 
which the Romans delivered a'knock-out blow'to every ocher Great 
Power in the Hellenic World of that age. 

The fourth and last improvemeot was the perfection of the l^on: 
a process, begun by Marius and completed by Caesar, which was 
the outcome of a century of Roman revolutions and dvil wars.* 
The Roman legionary was probably at his best in the army which 
fought for Caesar at Pbarsalus in 48 b.c.— five years after the 
legions which had fought for Crassus at Carrhae in 53 B.c. had 
met their match in the Parthian catapbracts. Thus the generation 
of Caesar and Crassus saw the Greek and Roman militaiy technique 
both attain and pass its zenith. And the same generation saw the 
Hellenic Civilisation enter upon the penultimate stage in its decline 
and fall. For that century of Roman revolutions and civil wars 
which had begun in 233 B.c. with the tribunate of Tiberius 

' Tb« imbili? of tita dputtn h«^e phaltiu to copt wth eotny 

p«lMu uaijde4 *«• dnseottrited in ebe actiea fouffit tt L*filMeufn in 190 i.c. »ti«n 
Um AcbenitD eottminSer tphieniM. «ni& hi* Mhsita. cut up » swra (diviuon) of 
UeodantMnun infui^ whith ««• ©n the ouch uneKorted by rheodly oavalrv. ('Sm 
X eaopbon: Ht/Ufdea, fik. IV, oh. v, ii-i?.) ' ' 

• In tBrnw of ouf modem WeiKm oubtjry hiitory, tbe boiBogoneoM but verMiOe 
Komon lAientr^ of (he Um century b.c. mty b< compand with our nineMen j^.eencur? 
tt£ut»y, with ita unifonn eqaipmeot of ttAt end beyooer, Tb« aluhtiy difierentieBd 
Aomaa infantry of (he aoeond^ century S.C. may be compered with our eigbiemh- 
eontujy mfwury. in which (m hght eompony aad (b« frencdler company of a bmlion 
ware arcDod and Warned somewbet diAsraatly froro (he ordtoary Croepe of iha line The 
•btnlT differeouaced Mocedenian uiNnWy of the third Century *.c, may be compared 
with out cevenwenrh^ntujy infantry, whWi we* likewice tbarply diflueatlaud&io 
pikimca aod iDiRktieon aad tarjcteere. 
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Gracchus had been the climax of the Hellenic ‘Time of Troubles*; 
and it was Caesar’s missioa to bring that ‘Time of TVoubl^’ to a 
dose by inaugurating the universal state which Augustus eventually 
established after the Battle of Acdum. 

In this history of the successive improvements in the Hellenic 
art of war, we have a clear case in which it fs not the growth of a 
civilization, but its anest and breakdown and disintegration, chat 
goes hand in hand with the improvements in its military technique; 
and the histories of the Babylontc and Sinlc civilizations offer us 
equally good illustrations of the same phenomenon, Both in the 
Bab7lonic ‘Time of Troubles*, when the Babylonic Society was 
ceanitg itself to pieces in the frenzy of Assyrian militarism, and like> 
wise in the Sinic ‘Time of Troubles’, when the military Power of 
Ts’in was delivering knock-out blows to the other contending sutes 
of the Sink World, conspicuous improvements in milicaiy cec^que 
were accomplished, In both cases, for example, the old-fashioned 
use of the war-horse as a draught-animal to draw a chariot was dis¬ 
carded in favour of its more effective use as a mount for a cavalry¬ 
man.' Perhaps we may infer from the foregoing survey that an 
improvement in military technique is usually, if not invariably, the 
symptom of a decline in civilization. 

An Englishman of the generation (bat has lived through the 
General War of 1914-1$ may remind himself, in this connexion, of 
an incident which struck him, at the time, as painfully symbolic. 
Aa the War, in its ever-increasing intensity, made wider and wider 
demands upon the lives of the belligerent nations—like some great 
river that has burst its bounds in flood and is engulfing field after 
field and sweepii^ away village after village—a moment came in 
England when the offices of £e Board of Education in Whitehall 
were commandeered for the use of a new department of the War 
Office which had been improvised in order to mfllfi* m intensive 
study of trench warfare. The ejected Board of Education found 
asylum in the Victoria and Alb^ Museum, where it survived on 
sufferance as though it had been some curious relic of a vanished 
past. And thus, for several years before the Annistice of the i ith 
November, 191$, an education for slaughter was being promoted, 

• In Sink miMcBiy hi*tMV. tK« »uS«tirutnn «r««valiy (or cbirioa is koofm B6t t» hs«s 
b<en an original invsRTMO of ths Siaic SMtefy, but to have b««n borrowed by (be Sinic 
World from the Nonxds of Eujisii, with whom the Sinie World, jn the ccune «f in 
sspcosiM. hod come jnco contact sbovt (he fourth century ft.c. The iacemin is 
■Bributed (0 Wu.ho|! (h« priAcc of the nortb-eosterB frontier- 

•tst« of Chso. (See Hirth. P.: Tht AAeitni Jrurerv e/ CAiW (n^nt; New York ivtj. 
Columbii Univenity Prai). pp. 2*2-3; M«»p^. K,: (Peril ipty, 

P- $^S') w« conjecTUre. on tfiie BiuJm, thst Ar intTMocTwo of tho 
cnvelryenn into the AMyriia Annysi eboui tbsrum of^e eighth end eeventh ecAtitfies 
a.e. wu likewise en outcome of contea with (he Eureeien Nomedi ? Thie wee just the 
time when the Clrnmerien end Seythisn Nonuds were breekini out of the south- 
weetUA coracr of the Euresieo Steppe end ovee ruaiuog Asie Mmor. 
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in the heart of our Western Worid, within the walls of a public 
building which had been erected in order to assist io promoting 
an education for life. As the writer of this Study was walking 
down Whitehall one day In the spring of that year 1918, he found 
himself repeating a passage from the Gospel accor^g to Saint 
Matthew: 

*When ye tlterefore shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of 
by Daniel the Prophet, stand in the holy place, (whoso read^, let him 
understand), . . . then shall be great tribulatioo, such as was not since 
the beginning of the World to this time. ... And, except those days 
should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved. .. .*' 

Ko reader can fail to understand that when the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion of a great Western country is given over to the study 06 the art 
of war, the improvement in our Western military technique which 
is purchased at such a price is synonymous with the destruction of 
our Western Civilisation. 

Nor is the art of war the only kind of technique that is apt to 
cake its process in inverse ratio to (be ^neral progress of the body 
.xiah War is so manifestly an and>social aedvi^ chat an antinomy 
between military progress and social progress is not surprising. 
And we shall notice in retrospect that, in all the examples of the 
correlation between technical improvement and social arrest or set' 
back which we have passed in review up to this point, the technique 
that has achieved improvement at Society’s expense has been more 
or less military in each instance. Let us now take the case of a tech¬ 
nique which stands at the furthest remove from the arc of war; the 
technique of agriculture, which is generally regarded as par 
Ince the sovereign art of peace. If we revere to the history of the 
Hellenic Civilization, and trace out the course of the successive 
improvements in the Hellenic technique of agriculture against 
the general background of Hellenic history, we shall find here 
another instance in which an Improvement in a technique has been 
the accompaniment of a decline in a civilization. 

Ac che outset, perhaps, we seem to be entering here upon a 
different story. Whereas the fim hiscoric improvement in the 
Hellenic art of war was purchased at che price of an arrest in the 
growth of the particulai Hellenic community by which this im¬ 
provement had been invented, the first comparable improvement in 
Hellenic agriculture had a happier sequel. In the domain of agri¬ 
cultural technique, the first Hellenic innovators were not the Spar¬ 
tans but the Adenians; and when Attica, on Solon’s initiative, led 
the way in Hellas from a regime of mixed fantiing for subsistence 

^ MtTt nlv, ij lod ST—&. 
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to i regime of specialized agricultural production for export,^ this 
techni^ advance, so far from being followed by an arrest or decline 
of civilization in the locality where the advance had been made, 
was actually followed by an outburst of energy and growth in every 
sphere of Attic life—an outburst which had so powerful an 4 lan 
that its influence was not confined Co Attic soil but went coursing, 
in a great currcw of new vitality, through the veins of the whole 
Hellenic body social. 

In the next chapter, however, the story of the successive im¬ 
provements in the Hellenic agricultural technique takes a different, 
and this time a sinister, turn. The next stage ^ techni^l advance 
was an increase of scale In the operations of the new specialized 
agriculture through the organization of cisss-producdon. This 
step appears to have been taken in the colonial Hellenic com¬ 
munities which had been planted overseas in Sicily; for the Sicilian 
Greeks found an expanding market for their wine and oil among 
the barbarians of the Western Mediterranean who had acquired a 
taste for the fruits of the vine and the oUve without having yet 
learnt to plant vineyards and oUveyards for themselves. Our 
glimpse of the newangled Attic agriculture on the new colonial 
scale is in the territory of the Sicilian Greek dty-stace of Agrigeo- 
tum towards the close of the first quarter of the fifth century B.c.; 
and the description which we have of it from the pen of a later 
Sicilian Greek historian shows chat this second advance in Hellenic 
agricultural technique was vitiated social^ from the start by being 
bound up with the employment of slave-labour. 

‘After the victory [of the tilled Greek city-states of Sicily over the 
Carthaginians at the Battle of Kimera in 4$o s.c.], Gelo... divided the 
bulk (A the spoils,^ including the prisoners of war, among the Greek 
allies in proportion to the str^igtbs of the forces which they bad respec¬ 
tively put into the field. The Govermnenta put the prisoners allotted to 
them into fetters, and employed them on public works. The Agrigen- 
tinea received the largest number, and were able to improve their coun* 
tryside as well as their ci^. The number of captives in their hands was 
so great that many private people there posses^ as o^any as 500—the 
number being due not only to tbe large size of the force which they bad 
sent on the campaign but also to the accident that, when the Cartha¬ 
ginian rout began, many of the fugitives repeated inland, and thb mostly 
Ulto Agrigentine territory. These stragglers were all caught by tbe 
Agrigeounes, so that the dty was positively packed with captives. Most 
ox them were nationalized, and ^ese were put to quarrying stone for 
public works [which the author goes on to enumerate and describe].... 

• ?or the eawe* »f tUe Auie esmies RvolotioB of (he listh eeamry ex., eee ?an 
n. D (ii), vol. pp. i 7 - 4 e, above. 

* Aim difDMaog 01 eoiso of (been m rewrdi for diatuipuaheU velour, uA leiifn^ine 
oiben for e«ei«sdea ia the temple* of Himen ead STnawe. A.J.T, 
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this. ch«y planted the ediole o£ their territory, which had a good 
soil, with ^neyawu and with orchards of all kinds of fruit trees, which 
brought them ui a great income from the land/' 

The great technical advance which was achieved in this agranan 
levolution was offset by at least as great a social lapse; for the new 
plantation-slavery, with which the new plantation-agriculture w« 
bound up, was a far more serious social cWl than the old domestic 
slavery which was the only form of the institution that bad existed 
in Hellas before. The plinution-slavery was worse, both morally 
and statistically. It was impersonal and inhuman, and it was on the 
grand scale. 

This system of agricultural mass-production by slave-labour for 
a barbarian market spread from the Greek communities in Sicily to 
adjoining regions in the Western Mediterranean Basin which came 
within the ambit of tbe Hellenic Civilizarion: first to the Cartha¬ 
ginian dominions In North-West Africa and then, on a larger scale, 
to the great area in Southern Italy which was left derelict and 
devastated by the Hannibalic War.* Wherever this slave-plantation 
system of agriculture established itself, it notably increased the 
productivity of tbe land in the purely economic terms of the profits 
accruing to the entrepreneurs who bought or leased or squatted on 
tbe land and planted it vrith vines and olives and stocked it with 
slaves; but, by the same token, the system made the land socially 
sterile; for, wherever the slave-plantations spread, they displaced 
and pauperised tbe peasant and the yeoman farmer as Inexorably 
as bad money drives out good. 

The social consequence was the depopulation of the countryside 
and the creation of a parasitic urban proletariat in the cities and 
this fatal path of social development was a *one-way street’. Not 
all the efforts of successive generations of Roman social reformers 
—not the revolutionary political measures of the hot-blooded 

' Diedona of Aerwra. A Uirary tf VrUvittat Hittory, Bodk zi. chjp. tj, 

* It iaui( be eonmaed ifot the nxlipunt tccitl which followed upon (be (Moad 
aifuJ advuMe in chc tftbAiquc ti tr^lrure caruiM, «]), tc ftlto- 

S«lh«f dii(tfic( from tbe miLfunt cfTccta of Greek end Rones SMJitenem. eioce ibe 
tftveAuoA of cbenewefncdptfel trehniswe ^ StcjJy weeoorueatd with tbe Siciliin Wer 
ofoSeac. ■oditelnirodtKDoninte Iieiy with tbe IteJien Werof iiS-ftO) S.C Whenthe 
Romani ftneUy annibiJeted CertiuM in i<S l.c. they (eve ewey eM Ae libreriei of Punic 
Uunrun which fell into their hasdi »the local AfrKan prineelinn wbo had abes aidea 
poliuaOly with Rome asainai Certfaage wuhoui abendonin^ theV uas ter tbe Punk 
euhm To tbe Reman vieton, (hU culture foeent neibinyi but there weaeoe Car- 
thesis book of wbieti tbry etede en «zc»ptieo for prwiial reaaona; and (hie wie 
MaM** treobae on plenaUoo>fmBin|. Though the work ren to twenryKiphi veluiiM*, 
tfac Roaen senate eedered itt swtlMen into Lelis (Pliny, Natval //uterv, niu. ei). 

< The diepoeeeeaod poeatiury of Itely tended to drift ina Rome; aod tbose wbo 
remained in the eouni^idc aack to tbe aunu of e runl prolecsriat, who eked out e 
Buienble eziawnee by eervisf es eeaual Jabouren (f^terei) on the ^estetiooa et 
hervret tine and at other bun aeoiccu, P«r (he depopulatioa of the Cunpe^ by tbe 
(nee of the ntebliibmect «f the Empire, lee tbe peaiage from Uvy whkb la Quoted ta 
Pact II, C (i), rqj. ti, oo p. ty, feemoM above. 
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Gracchi, and not the private munificence of the soberly public- 
spirited conservatives who endowed the Italian Mmfnla in the 
second century after Christ^^could avail to rid the Roman World 
of this social blight which the last advance In agricultural technique 
had brought upon it In spice of such efforts at reform, the planta¬ 
tion slave-gang continued to usurp the yeoman farmer’s place until 
the slave-plantation system collapWd spontaneously inconsequence 
of the breakdown of the money economy on which this system of 
agricultural mass-producdcn for a world-market was dependent 
for making its profits. This financial breakdown was part of the 
general social of the third century of the Christian Era; and 

this dib&cU was doubtless the outcome, in part, of the agrarian 
malady which had been eating sway the tissues of the Roman body 
social for the previous four centuries. Thus the social cancer of 
Roman plantation-slavery eventually eminguished itself by causing 
the death of the society upon which it had fastened.* 

The plantation-slavery of Roman Italy has a modern Western 
analogy, which has often been pointed out, in the plantadoo- 
slavery which was rampant in the cotton-belt of the United States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century after Christ.* In this 
latter case, again, a new virulence was instilled into the ancient 
soual disease of slavery by an improvement in economic technique. 
If the close of the eighteenth century bad not witnessed the out¬ 
break of the Industrial Revoludon io the United Kingdom, it is 
probable that the nineteenth centuiy would have seen slavery die 
of inanition in the Southern States of the American Union, as it had 
already died on the northern ride of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
It was the Industrial Revolution that gave slavery in the Southern 
States a new lease of life by creating a vast new market for raw 
cotton in Lancashire and by inventing the machinery for carding 
and spinning and weaving cotton at a financial profit. In these 
new circumstances, whi<£ a sudden great improvement in the 
Western technique of manufacture had brought about, the Slave 
Power became a menace not only to the political int^ity of the 
United States, but to the social welfare of the whole Western World. 
Happily, the Wesiem World has responded more effectively than 
the Hellenic World ever succeeded in responding to this formidable 
challenge. We have realized that slavery becomes too terrible an 
etdl to be tolerated when the terrific driving-power of Industrialism 
has once been applied to it; and, realizing this, we have paid the 

I F«r die AJimenti, ie« H]n«hfeld. O.: £>w KaiwHthn Vrmal bn ^A*« t ia4» his 
uid ed. (BeUn tgoj. Wedminn), pp. it 3-24. 

a F«rthespifituilraetwnoiiheRooanpkmaeiorv.4l4v«st»thepee*la«d«btd«(ueh 
they were suQjected, see Pirt 11. D (ri). v«l, li, pp, » > 3 - 16 , ebdve, 

^ For tbc epirituu mcdon of tae pli&iation-elivei In the Southern United 

Sucei, eee Pkft JI. D (vi), «oLii, pp. ixS-*c, above. 
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price that has had to be paid—the price oi the AmericaQ Civil War 
—in order to eump our modem slavery cmt. We have still, hw- 
ever, to overcome a host of other social evils which the technical 
improvemeDts of the Industrial Revolution have brought in their 
train; and one of these still unconquered evils is the malignant 
growth of a parasitic urban proletariat: an evil which seems to be 
sapping the strength of our own society in our time as it once 
sapped the str en gm of the Roman body social in Its latter days. 

The lack of correlation between progress in technique and pro¬ 
gress in eivilizatioD is apparent in all these cases in which techniques 
have improved while avUizutiorn have remained stationary or have 
suffered set-backs. The same thing is apparent in the cases, which 
we have next to consider, in which techniques have remained 
stationary while civilizations have been moving either forward or 
backward. 

For example, an immense step forward in human progress was 
made in Europe between the Lower and the Upper P^eoUcbic 
Age. 

‘The Upper Palaeolithic Culture is associated with the end of the 
fourth glacial epoch. In place of the remains of Neanderthal Man we 
find the remains of seven! types, none of which show any affinity to 
Neanderthal Man. On the contrary, they all approximate more or less 
closely to Modem Man. At one bound we seem, when looking at the 
fos^ remains from this epoch in Europe, to have passed Into the modeni 
period as far as human bodily form is concerned. ** 

This transfiguration of the human type in the middle of the 
Palaeolithic Age is possibly the most epo^-making event that has 
ever yet occurred in the course of human history up to date; for at 
that moment Sub-Man succeeded in turning himself into Man, 
while Man, in all the time that has elaps^ since Sub-Man’s 
achievement made Man human, has never yet succeeded in attain¬ 
ing the superhuman level which is the goal of our human en¬ 
deavours. ‘ This comparison gives us the measure of the psychic 
advance which was achieved when Homo Nean^thalmm was 
transcended and when Homo Sapiens emerged. Yet this immense 
psychic revolution was not accompanied by any corresponding 
revolution in technique; so that, on the technological classiticatlon, 
the sensitive artists who drew the pictures that we still admire in the 
Upper Palaeolithic cave-dwellings have to be confounded with 'the 
Missing Link', while in reality—as measured by wisdom and stature 
alike, and by every trait that is distinctive of Humanity—this Homo 

* Ctrr-S«iiDden. A. M.: Tht Pepulaiioii Pr« 6 lm COxferd toss, Ckreodoo Preu). 

> Fat Ilfe «<cep<iona tbil pr«vc tUi nle, »«e 111. C (u) (a), belftw, 
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PoioioUthicus Superior is divided from Homo Palae^ihicui Inferior 

just as great a gulf as is our lattef'day Homo Meehamata. 

This instance in which a technique has remained stationary 
while a civilization has advanced finds its converse in other cases in 
which Kchniques have remained stationary while civilizations have 
receded. 

For example, the technique of iron-working, which had been 
oii^naJIy introduced into the Aege^ at the moment of the great 
social relapse when the Minoan Civilization went into dissolution, 
remained stationary—neither improving nor declining—at the time 
of the next great social relapse, when the Hellenic Civiliz^lon went 
the way of its Minoan predecessor. Our Western World inherited 
the technique of iron-working from the Roman World tinimpaired; 
and it likewise Inherited the technique of writing, embodied in the 
Latin Alphabet,* as well as the Greek science of mathematics.* 
Socially, there had been a cataclysm. The Hellenic Civilization 
had gone to pieces and a social interregnum had ensued, out of 
whicQ the new Western Civilization eventually emerged. But there 
was no corresponding break of continuity In Ae realm 0/ technique 
—at least, not in the histories of the three important techniques 
just mentioned. 

Another example cf a technique remaining stationary while a 
civilization has receded is notic^ by Ibn Khaldun* In his con¬ 
temporary observation of his own ancestral country. He remarks 
that, In the fragment of the Iberian Peninsula that still remained 
undtf the Islamic dispensation in his own day, the ancient arts had 
survived though the ancier^t order of socie^ had fallen into a 
lamentable decay. 

Our empirical survey has made it abundantly dear that there Is 

I W« add Chat Ae Onbedoz Chrstim World inhentad the Oitek Alpbaht 

the HcHonic CivilBation, tba lalamk World (he Anbic Alphabet from cha Sfrtae 
Cinlie«tion, (he Fer £«e(«n World the Stnic ehancten from (he Sinle CiviliMdon. and 
Aa Bah^orue WoHd cha Siinwtc euneifom eerrpi from (be Sumene Ci^UiaMon. In 
bria^Qf up (boao funher ennpiee. bowever. ve roieht be coorieted q( arpainf in a 
eircle; rer, A aQ these cnaee, we have kft it an open oueotien whether the peeterier 
eivihijitioo io pair of dvilisaiione la raaD 7 an isdependesl emloaiiM or Tsitfa^ the 

petrified or mwenoufied <orpee of the antecedent cIviLanios. And cbe coinanuity of 
ecxipt (with all (h« cBnonuicr of ntental treditun which that tApliei) La of cowrea one of 
the itrona arfumeata adiinet adouKinf (he of ibcee poatertor eiviliaadoitf to be 

allowed thaatama of m^penderttcivilisacicna in their own xisht (Thuproblecnbubeen 
diacuaaed m Pert I, C (n?. tel. i» en m. 1A3-46, ebeve.) 

> "The Metheenanea art diatinnlahed ey a peeuUar privilege ibit. In the coone cf 
•see, they cnay elwaya advance and can never rawde. But the ancient secnantry, if I am 
not Mai^mod. wae reeunted by the Italiana i& (^ eiaia Lb the afiecnth cenru/y* 
(Cibben. £.: A id (he ZMmh end P«li ^ (he Rffman Smfirt, ch. Ih)« THa »i 

perhape a ramuiucence of a peteeae in Turgot’a ^WendOuMarenn’ let Pngri* Stuctuif* 
da I’Stpni ifuHAie whkh waa dJivered at the Serbenne cn ibe titfa December, i^jo 

S t^ dr Tbeyet. Nouvelle Edhaos (?ari» tSee. Guillaurmh), % v«M.). vol. ti. p. See). 

topk appean Id Turs^t'e Plen dt DtvsDuetvn ntr i’Hituire Cferttcraa^fr (op. 
eit. p. 6 MJ. 

* Ibn KbaldSn; Mygaddamit, tnnalated by de Slane. Barcn M<G. (Paria tBSj-S. 
ImpruBoria ImpariaJa, s u> PP- Sbo-s. 
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no correlation between progress ia techoj<)ue and progress in civili¬ 
sation yet» aIchou|h the history of technique proves not to be, in 
itself, the criterion for which we are aeekijig, it may still provide us 
with a clue for finding the object of our search, 

(c) ‘nUERlALIZATION* 

The history of technique, which has not yet revealed to us any 
law of aodal progresa, does reveal the principle by which technic^ 
progress is governed ; and this principle may be described as a law 
of progressive Amplification. 

For example, in the history of our modem Western system of 
transportation, the technical advance which was achieved in the 
substitution of mechanical for muscular traction required, in its 
first stage, a great elaboration of mateHA apparatus. When the 
horse was replaced by the locomotive, the simple caniage-road had 
to be turned Into an elaborate 'permanent way’, with cuttings and 
tunnels and embankments and viaducts to eliminate the gradients 
of the natural landscape, and with a pair of metal rails to smooth 
the passage of the wheels of the steam-driven train. On the other 
hand, in the next stage of technical advance, when the ponderous 
and bulky steam-engine, with its heavy consumption of water and 
coal, is replaced by the light and handy intemal-combustion-engine, 
driven by a mixture of petrol vapour and air, the improvement in 
technique is accompanied by a notable simplification of appamtiis 
this time. The technical advantage of mechanical traction is not 
only preserved but enhanced (inasmuch as the intern A-combustion- 
engioe U an Improvement on the steam-engine from the mechanical 
standpoint); and at the same time the disadvantage of the elaborate 
maceri A apparatus U partly transcended. Forthe motor-car liberates 
itself from the rails to which the locomotive Is bound, and takes to 
the road agAn, with all the speed and power of a raUway-trAn and 
almost all the fteedom of action of a pedestrian or a horse. 

The same law of progressive simplification is apparent in the 
history of our modem Western technique for the instantaneous 
long-distance conveyance of words. When electric telegraphy and 
telephony is first Invented, the electric currents by which the Morse 
Code is AgnalJed or the human vdce is conveyed have ro be trans¬ 
mitted through an artificially installed medium of metA wires. 
Then comes the invention of wireless telegraphy and tAephony^ 
a further technlcad advance which makes it possible to dispense 
wi^ the artificial medium of transmission and to radiate the human 
voice through the naturA medium of the ‘aether* to the distance of 

! oputhn is sapttMtd £^turd M«)«r io hit Geukiefttt Jtt Aluttam. 

voL I (0, 4a> 6d. (SnitTsait tnd Bcrim, 1921, C«ru), pp. 164-5. 
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hundreds of miles in as short a time as it takes the human organs of 
speech to transmit the same voice a few feet through the Datural 
medium of the air. 

Or let us consider the history of writing: an older device for 
transmitting the sense, without sound, of human speech across 
vast intervals of Space and Time. I n the history of writing, there is 
not merely a correlation benveeo progress in technique and simpli- 
ficadoo in form, but the two tendencies are actually identical, since 
the whole of the technical problem which a script has to solve, in 
transposing human speech into a visual medium, is the distinct 
represenution of the widest possible range of language with the 
greatest economy of visual symbols. 

Perhaps the most elaborate script that has ever been invented U 
the Sinic, in which the characters sre ptciogTams which have been 
conventionalized without being simplified, and in which each 
piciogram represents, not a sound nor even a word, but an idea. 
Since there is an infinite diversity of nuance among the ideas that 
arise in the human mind, the number of characters in (he Sinic 
script runs into five figures, and a single one of these characters may 
contain more strokes than there are letters in our Alphabet. This 
Sinic script is certainly the most incompetent in technique, as well 
as the moat elaborate m fonn, of any system of writing that is now 
in use. 

This still current Sinic script is technically inferior to two ex¬ 
tinct scripts—the Egyptiac hieroglyphic and the Sumeric cunei¬ 
form—which have each indeperidently taken the step of using 
conventional pictures to represent sounds as well as ideas, or, in 
technical terms, to serve as phonograms as well as ideograms. The 
technical advantage of this step Ties precisely in the economy of 
visual symbols which it renders possible; for while there is no limit 
to the number of distinct ideas in the human mind which may 
demand distinct representation in a system of ideograms, there is 
only a limited range of sounds in any given human language. 
Accordingly, a script that is baaed on phonograms instead of ideo¬ 
grams can provide for all ita requirements out of a relatively small 
acock of visual symbols. If the Egyptiac and Sumeric scribes had 
only had the courage of their invention, and had discarded the use 
of ideograms altogether when once they had hit upon the use of 
phonograms to take their place, their scripts might perhaps now be 
holding the field which our own Alphabet actually occupies at the 
present day. As it was, they deprived themselves of the advantage 
of their invention by persisting in the use of phonograms and ideo¬ 
grams side by side (a perverse practice which made the invention 
of phonograms a source of confusion instead of a step towards 
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greater claritj). All the same, both scripts are teclmically superior 
to the Sinic in almost all respects. Their pictograms are both fewer 
in number and simpler in fonn. The Egyptiac scribes, m particu* 
lar, carried simplification of form very far in the cursive versions of 
their script, while, in their analysis of the sounds of human speech, 
they went the length of making phonograms for syllables containing 
only one consonant: an advance which brought them to the verge of 
inventing a consonantal alphabet. 

In the historic Alphabet, which was invented by some Syriac 
scribe after the Egyptiac scribes had just failed to hit upon it, the 
aimplihcation of writing, which is tbe same thing as its technical 
improvement, has been carried almost as far as it can go. Tbe 
essence of the Alphabet is tbe analysis of tbe sounds of human 
speech into their primary elements, and the representation of each 
of these dements by a separate viaual symbol which combines dis> 
tinctiveness with simplicity of form. The Phoenician inventors of 
the Alphabet analysed out, and gave representation to, the con¬ 
sonants. The Greeks bonrowed this Phoenician invendon and then 
improved upon it by analysing and representing the vowels as well. 
And the Latin Alphabet, which is the script of our own Western 
Society, is simply a variant of the Greek Alphabet without any 
change, for better or worse, in technical principle. In a vowdled 
alph&et of the Greek and Latin type, it is possible to give visual 
representation—with sufficient accuracy and distinctiveness for 
practical purposes, if not for the scientific requirements of the 
phonetician—to almost any sound that is used in almost any lan¬ 
guage that has ever been spoken. 

In tbe history of writing, with its culmination in the Alphabet, 
the law of coirdation between improvement in technique and 
simplification in apparatus is admirably iUustraced, And its opera* 
tion can be disceciMd again in tbe history of language: a technique 
of articulate and significant sounds which is both logically and 
chronologicaJly prior to the invention of writing and indeed is 
perhaps coeval with Humanity itself. 

In the history of language, as in the history of writing, simplifica¬ 
tion is the path of technical progress. The tendency of language, 
when it is in course of improvement, is to abandon the elaborate 
appsntus of infiexion, In which the parts of speech that evpress 
relations are welded on to the parts that express meanings, and to 
resort, instead, to the use of prepositions and auxiliary verbs and 
particles, in which the same relations are expressed in the form of 
separate words which can be attached to, or detached from, any 
of the other separate words that e xpress meaning, without tbe 
necessity of altering the internal form of either word in either class. 
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It will be seen that this tendency in the technique of language has 
the same effect as the tendency in the technique of writing to pro¬ 
gress from ideographic pictograms to convendonal aymbola repre¬ 
senting the elementary soun£, The effect in both cases is to render 
possible an economy of forms: visual forms in the case of writing 
and sound forms in the case of speech. It will also be seen that the 
relation-word sits as loosely to the meaning-word as the tool to the 
human hand, which can pick up or put down any tool at will or 
exchange one tool for another, while the nexus between the in¬ 
flexion and the root on to which it is welded is like the nexus be¬ 
tween a sword-flsh’a a word aod the sword-fish, in contrast to the 
casual relation of a man’s sword to the man.' In an inflective Ian- 

S jage, the root can no more let go of its inflexion than the sword- 
sh can let go of his sword; and therefore, if the meaning has to be 
put into a different relation to other meanings than the particular 
relation which anyone given inflexion happens to express, a separate 
form has to be coined for the combination of the old root with the 
new inflexion, with which it has now co enter Into another indis¬ 
soluble partnership, just as, when Nature wishes to use the snout 
as a prehensile implement instead of using it ss a piercing instru¬ 
ment, she cannot just unship the sword-fish’s sword and flt 1 trunk 
to the creature’s snout instead, but can only provide herself with a 
trunk by creating quite another creature-Hin elephant—to wear 
this other implement u an integral part of his elephantine bodily 
orgwism. 

The tendency of language to simplify itself by abandoning in¬ 
flexions in favour of auxillaiy words may be illustrated by a com- 

K ive view of the histories of certain representatives of the 
-European family of languages. As the two extreme poles in 
this series we may t^e Classical Sanskrit and Modern ^glish. 
Sanskrit happens, by an historical accident, to have been stabiliaed 
in a standard literary form before it had deviated very far from the 
now extinctC/ripnicA#: the primitive mother tongue 
from whidi all the members of the Indo-European family are 
descended. Accordingly we And In Sanskrit what, to an English- 
speaking student, seems an amazing wealth of inflexions side by 
side with a surprising poverty in particles, while, at the other end 
of the scale, Modem Engli^ has retained only a few miserable 
vestiges of the. wealth of Inflexions bequeathed by the Vrsprcchiy 
but has recouped itself by developing a wealth of prepositions and 
panicles and, above all, auxiliary verbs. In this linguistic gamut 
In which English and Sanskrit represent the extremes, Attic Greek 


I For thu eentrut tMrwrtn snioul fix)t7 kod bunakn adtpubySiy, in 
P«ri 111. A, pp. 7^9a, ibeve. 
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li«a somewhere near the middle. Au English student of Attic Greek 
ia struck b; its conformity with Sanskrit in having retained an 
abundance of inflexions; but closer inspection shows that the Greek 
and the Sanskrit wealth in inflexions is diflerently distributed 
between the diflcrcnt parts of speech. Greek is poorer than San¬ 
skrit in the inflexions of the noun, but on the other hand it is 
richer in the inflexions of the vtrb ; and this difference is significant, 
because the verb, unlike the noun, has relation as well as meaning 
in its essence. But a Hindu Sanskrit scholar who turned his atten¬ 
tion to Greek would probably not be struck by the Greek inflexions 

all^^ither by the verbal inflexions nor by the nominal. The 
feature in the Attic Greek language chat would impress the San¬ 
skrit scholar would be its wealth in particles; and on the strength 
of this feature he might be inclined to think of Attic Greek and 
Modem English as representing an identic tendency, in common 
contrast Co Saoskrit, If the three languages are to be judged by 
their relative powers of expression, we shdl probably come to the 
concluuon thac our hypothetical Indian has come nearer to hitting 
the mark in classing Greek wich English than our hypothetical 
Englishman in classing it with Sanskrit. For the English com¬ 
posite verb has at least as wide a range and as subtle a nuance as 
the Greek inflective verb forexpressing relations, while the Sanskrit 
verb is equally inferior to them both. 

Again, the Arabic verb impresses the English student at Erst 
sight by its wealth of ‘aspects’ expressed through internal inflexions; 
but he soon discovers that the English verb, with the aid of its 
auxiliaries, can express all the nuances of these 'aspects' as well as 
all the distinctions of Time, whereas the Arabic verb with its single 
pair of tenses—a perfect and an imperfect—is virtually incapable of 
expressing the elementary Time-distinction between past, present, 
and future. 

The Ottoman Turkish language, again, manages to express as 
wide a range and as subtle a nuance of relations by means of an 
inflective verb as Attic Greek itself; but its inferiority to Greek is 
revealed by its poverty in particles. Such particles as it possesses 
are mostly leans from Persian and Arabic. But the greatest weak¬ 
ness of Turkish is its lack of relarive pronouns; and it is in vain 
that it calls all its gerunds and gerundives into action to do duty for 
them. The result is a complication of syntax which makes the most 
ponderous Ciceronian or Miltonian period seem simple by com¬ 
parison. The Turkish language would be better off if it could 
drop half its verbal inflexions and acquire a handful of relatives in 
exchange. 

The line of progress in the technical improvement of language 
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which the fbregomg survey reveeU seenis to suggest that a techruc- 
aJiy per6ect language would dispense with inflexions altogether in 
favour of auxiliary words, and perhaps eventually dispense with 
these auxiliaries as well, and express itself entirely in uninflected 
words of meaning whose relations with one ao^er would be 
indicated simply by their relative order. Modem English has 
travelled this path a very long way; and the Qassical Chinese lan¬ 
guage—which seems to have been as progressive as the Classical 
Chinese script is backward—has possibly traveUed the whole path 
to its b^cai end. 

Our law of correlation between improvement in technique and 
simpliiicadon in apparatus, which we have now illustrated by 
examples taken from the diverse fields of transportation and tele- 
graphy and telephony and writing and language, can be illustrated 
equally well from the histories of astronomy or philosophy or 
foshions in dress. 

If we turn the pages of some illustrated history of foshion in our 
own Western World, we shall be struck by the steadiness of the 
tiend which is apparent, in the course of the last four centuries, 
from elaborateness cowards simpHdcy and from diversity towards 
uniformity. In the costume of a Queen Elisabeth or a King 
Louis XIV there is a profusion and extravagance of ornament, and 
an exaggeration and distortion of the natural lines of the human 
hgure, which smells strongly of the savage.^ Elis^eth, with her 
enormous ruff and her tight-laced waist, has essentially the same 
conception of finely as the primitive African or Melanesian who 
files his teeth to a point and distends his lips and ear-lobes by in¬ 
serting wooden plugs into the living flesh. And Louis, when he 
caricatures the beauties of the natural human head of hair in the 
fantastically dense tresses and criirmed curls of his enormous bag- 
wig, is really aiming at the same enect as the Abyssinian chieftain 
who envelops hia bead in a lion’s mane. The excruciating effect 
which is m^e upon our modem sensibilities by Louis’ and Elisa¬ 
beth’s Caste is enhanced when we notice the contrast between the 
costliness of the dress of the fashionable world in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the scantiness and raggedness of the 
clothing of the common people, who have to go unshod and un- 
protect^ against cold and rain. As we cum over the pages, we are 
conscious of a growing sense of relief as we approach the fashion- 
plate of our own ‘post-war’ generation.* For in our generation the 

* For an {atervma(i«o of the kt(er*diy aavagc'a ptncbani towarda pueriliry and 
avMUOcOfty at a kiad of paihologka) 'compenution' fof the aSacnca of pro gma in hia 
aoeial hfa, s«a ficfgaon, Kcnri; S«una di 1<I JHarale ^t la Rditira ^«ria 1932 , 

Alea^. pp. 14^4. 

a nrttr Uie Great, whoie taatea {both for good for evil) weia aome two eenturiea 
ahead ^ hia age («vao if we reckon hia age oe tbe Westaro and oet on iXe. by then, 
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old cUsS'didtinctioos are no longer flaunted so iUgrantly 

in the field of dress: a field in which they have no rhyme or reason, 
whatever there may be to be said for them or against them in other 
spheres. In dress, there has been a remarkable and salutary ap> 
proximation towards uniformity between class and class within 
living memory; and the main factor in this approximation has not 
been the cheap imitation of the finery of the rich which has been 
brought within the means of the poor by the mass-production of 
the Machine Age. A more striking and significant tendency has been 
the voluntary simplification In the dress of the minority which dis¬ 
poses of the means to set the fashion. There has been a tendency 
towards the use of plainer materials, and^^ven more markedly— 
towards a simpler cut, which aims at following ar^d setting off the 
natural lines of the human body instead of contradicting or cari¬ 
caturing them.' 

It is interesting to rediscover the same trend in the history of 
Hellenic fashion aa in the history of our own. Thucydides, writing 
on Ihe'morrow of the Great War of 431-404 b.c., describes the 
finery which had been worn by well-to-do male Athenians not so 
very long before the historian’s own day, in contrast to the simple 
modem s^le of dress which had been introduced by the Spartans 
and bad spread from Lacedaemon to the rest of Hellas. In the same 
passage Thucydides also mentions a modem tendency—which un- 
forruoately has no counterpart as yet in our modern Western World 
—for the well-to-do minori^ to accept equality with the masses, 
not only in the matter of dress, but in ^elr whole material standard 
of living.’ This tendency towards simplification which is manifest, 

nlMvety &«Uied BrofUise expsienna chit 

land i^n b« ^iud thji couatry M XM cloi< the MvenKenth ccocury. When Kina 

Willitm lUukcd h,i«cB«Mnc RvmUji |ue*t:'WhAthu p)e 4 s«d you aostih 

Pefrf rtpUM; *Thjl the richeii peeple go about io dothn that im plaio but dean* 

(BtOckncf, A.: Fttfr der Grotif (Betla i B? 9 , GiVM), p. 324. Cp. p. 5 1 <). 
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the CO ire (pending rvvoluBon tuu bean laier out coore rapid. While nucb die aaiee kind 
of taste is expreaatd. miatir in the feminino aa in the maaculiite dma of our 

t t'war* age (Jn which tbe two eoatumea both indbe aqdiJly towards simpltcity, aa in 
eiiaabeiAafi sm they both incUnad towda** certain style of annvagance). there is 
a violent concaat MCweeo the rule isd {eetale eoacume of the nud-nlcKtaantb cttiniry, 
whea the EttiPreae Tugfrue revives the woiat extnvinncea of Queen Kliaa^th, whue 
Che Beiparor NaMlaon III aheady antiapetea the (oW and alinoct loabre garb of a 
Preeident Mustsri KemSi or a Preiident Calvin CooUdge. 

* Tbe Aiheniina were among the firat tc lay aaide their emu and eittnge to a more 
ccmforable end reivted way of living The elder mee efthe well-to-do claai have only 
reeenOy ehaodoned the liounee of wearing Jinee ablrta and faitenini their hair £b a 
bunch with gold ^gnaahopper eliaps. Among the kindred Mpulation of lonn, these 
fashions long retained their hold over the eldtf genentMA, The simple dreaa wiu^ w« 
wear io-d» wta hrst lACreduced by the Laeedeerooniani. who r^c^the whole ouewaH 
(BJvdard or living to appreifutely the tame level for h» end poor. They were alM the 
first to take eiertioe oMed, and to strip is public *1^ oil tharnaeivce for this purpose. 
Origioally, even attbeOlyo^c Gance, tbe athletesuaod to cover 6 eir oakedoeaswitb a 
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for all who have eyoa to see, m the histories of fashions In 
appears to reveal itself to instructed eyes in the progress of Physical 
Science, and it has also been acclaimed as the ro^ road of philo> 
sophic intuition by one of our greatest living Western philosophers. 

In the history of Phy^cal Science, the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, whu^ was the first attempt to give a coherent explaoa* 
tion of all the observed movements of all the known heavenly bodies, 
bad Co postulate an elaborate geometrical apparatus of epi<7des. 
The Copemican system, by which the Ptolemaic has latterly been 
replaceo, presents us, in far simpler geometrical terms, an 
equally coherent explanation of the vastly wider range of move¬ 
ment of the innumerable host of heaven that has now been revealed 
by the invention of the telescope. And to-day Einstein’s system— 
for those who comprehend it—appears to be introducing a Will 
further simplification inie the hypoAetical structure of the phywcal 
universe by bringing the dimensions of Timeand Space, and the laws 
of Gravity and Radiation and Magnetism, into a single synthesis. 

In the domain of Philosophy, a corresponding tendency towards 
simplification has been taken as an index of progress in intuition by 
Monsieur Henri Bergson. 

'Something which, when viewed from without, is suscepdble of being 
decomposed into an infinite oumber of inter-coordinated partt might 
perhaps appear, if viewed from Inside, as one single set. For instance, 
a movement of the band, whi^ feels to us indiviMble, will be perceived 
externally as a curve wWeb can be defined by ao equation: dtat is, as 
a juxtaposition of points which are Infinite in number and which at the 
same time aU satisfy a single law- In the place where ottf analysis, re¬ 
maining outside its object, discovers positive elements in greater and 
ever greater numbers and in more and ever more astonishing coordina¬ 
tion with one another (in virtue of the very fact that their numbers 
increase), an intuition which succeeded in planting itself in the mtenor 
would be aware no longer of means combined but rather of obstacles 
surmounted. An invisible passing brusquely through a heap of 
iron filings would be simply brushing aside resistance; but foe sheer 
simplicity of this act would appear, when tdewed from the side of re¬ 
sistance, Id the guise of a juxiapowtioa of foe filings in a positively 
decertnined order. 


The simile of the movement of the hand in its outward and its 
inward aspects is applied by foe same philosopher, in another 

Iwa*«Ielh white eomintitw, •ad ii ii wrt mw yaiM •ioce thu^wite* bi» been 
ufi Affiwur lb« i»on*Hel 3 aflic peoptes ftf the preaent dty, aip«i»Uy 
•&b^wd•w.diorc«nJmS 6 « 8 , tbty.tiU w«rfoin-dgih*lor 
it would fre poMiUe to point out minr other •imitenMo MCisnt “d 

toodwn noe-HclIenk life.’ (Tlwoydtee*: 'Protesemer^ .,_«x 

I Henn: Cm fiow da U Hdtla (Pin* Alan), 

pp. itS-iS. 
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passage of the same work, to the relation between Man and the 
material univene. 

*Wheo one speaks of the smallness of Man and the vastness of the 
Uoiverse, one is thinking of the complexity of the Universe at least as 
much as of its dimensions, A personality makes an effect of simplicity, 
whereas the material world is of a complexi^ that baffles the imagma- 
tion: the most minute particle of matter that is visible to the human eye 
is already a world in itself. How persuade oneself that Personality can 
be the sole roiscm iHrt of Matter ? But we will cot allow ourseNw to be 
intimidated. When we find ourselves in the presence of parts which can 
be enumerated oA inftntum, it is possible that the whole bo simple, 
and that we are just looking at it from die wroog end. Cany your hand 
from one position to another: for you, who perceive the movement from 
w^n. it is sometbiug that is indivisible, cut I perceive it from outude 
and fix cr^ attention on the lice that has been traversed; and so 1 say to 
myself that the first half cd the space has first had to be traversed, and 
Aen half the second half, and then half of what remains, and so on and 
on: 1 might continue for milliards of centuries, and still 1 should never 
have exhausted the enumeration of the acts into which my eyes decom¬ 
pose the movement that feels indivisible to yoa Similarly the gesture 
which evokes the Human Species—or, in general terms, evokes objects 
of love for the Creator—might very demand conditions which 
demand other conditions wluch lead on step by step into an infinite 
regress. 'Rie mere thought of this multiplici^ turns die thinker giddy; 
yet it ia nothing but the reverse side of an indivisible something. It is 
true that the infinitely numerous acts into which we decompose a move¬ 
ment of the band are purely \drtuaJ, and that they are absmutely deter¬ 
mined in their virtuality by the actuality of the movement itself, whereas 
the constituent parts the Universe, and the parts of these parts, are 
realities—and realities which, when they are living creatures, enjoy a 
spontaneity which can reach the point of activity. So we will not 
claim that the relation of the complex to the simple is precisely the same 
in the two cases. The purpose of the parallel ^at we have drawn baa 
merely been to show th^ sheer complexity—even when it is a boundless 
complexity—is not a sign of importance; and that an existence which la 
limple in iCaelf may demand conditions that stretch sway in an endless 
eham.'* 

Thus a modem Western philosopher applies the historic solttitur 
att^lando to the ancient sophism of the Heatics in order to equate 
complexity with Matter and simplicity wdth Life, and this not 
merely with Life at its lowest levels, but with the Life of Man and 
the Life of a Creative Godhead. 

The foregoing illustrations seem to indicate that our law of the 
correlation between simplification in apparatus and improvement in 
technique has no limits to its field of operation. We have discovered 


^ Bcit«oa, «j>. ot., pp. 37S-g. 
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this same tendency towards simpli£cadon at work in the most 
diverse spheres. But perhaps'simpliiication* is not quite an accurate, 
or at least not altogether an adequate, term for describing the 
tendency which we have just been investigadog. ‘Simplificadon' 
is a negative word. It connotes omission and ehminadon; whereas, 
in the concrete examples of the phenomenon from which we have 
inferred the validity of our law, the ultimate effect which the law 
produces by its operation is not a diminution, but an enhancement, 
of practical effvdency or of aesthetic sadsfacdon or of intellectual 
understanding or of godlike love. In fact, the result is not a loss but 
a gain; and this gain is the outcome of a process of simplification 
b^use this process liberates forces that have been imprisoned in 
a more material medium and thereby sets them free to work in a 
more etherial medium with a greater potency. We are witnessing 
here the release of 

'A fiery soul which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy-body to decay 
And o'er-in^m^ the tenement of clay.*' 

In other words, the process which we are examining involves not 
merely a simplihcation of apparatus but a consequent transfer of 
energy, or shift of emphasis, from some lower sphere of being or 
sphere of acdon to a higher sphere. Perhaps we shall be describing 
the process in a more illuminating way if we call it, not 'simpliffca- 
tion\ but 'etherialiaadon*. 

This phenomenon of ‘etherializadon* may be observed in many 
different spheres. 

In the sphere of human control over Physical Nature it rruy take 
the form of a transfer of the field of opersdon from a grosser to a 
subtler mesh in the texture of the material universe: from coal-fuel 
to oil-fuel (as in the illustration which we have drawn from the 
history of our modem Western methods of transportation); or 
from water-power to steam-power and from steam-power to elec¬ 
tric-power; or from the transmission of electric waves Ihrou^ 
metallic wires to their transmission through the *aetber*. This 
trend in the development of our modem Western application of 
Physical Science is indicated, t^th a finely imaginative touch, in the 
following passage from the pen of an anthrop^ogist of the present 
generation: 

‘We are leaving the ground, we are getting out of touch, our tracks 
grow frinter. Flint lasts for ever, copper for civilisations, iron for genera- 
uons, steel for a lifetime. Vfho will be able to map the route of the 
Loodoa-Peking air express when the age of movement is over or to-day 

I D/ydeo: Ahahn aid Acltiiop^, 
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MV wbat U the path through the "aether” of the loeMagee which are 
radiatctl and received ? But the frootiers of the petty vaniahed kuicdom 
of the I«ni still sweep defensively scroM the southern frontier of East 
Anglia, from drained marsh to obliterated forest’* 

The consummation towards which this historic tende^ may 
conceivably be advancir^ (on the assumption that it persists) has 
been antiapated in imagination by a nineteenth-century English 
novelist in a phantasia in which he pictures the then prevalent 
methods of controlling Physical Nature—the methods of the early 
Industrial Revolution—as having been jendered obsolete by the 
discoveiy, and superseded by the application, of an incomparably 
subtle and powerfal physical force. 

T went with my host and bis daughter Zee over the grert public 
museum, which occupies a wing in the College of Sages, and in which 
are hoarded, as curious spedmeos of the ignorant and blundering ex- 
perimerils of andenc times, many ccotrivances on which we pride our¬ 
selves as recent achievements. In one department, carelessly thrown 
aside as obsolete lumber, are tubes for destroying life by metallic balls 
and an inflammable powder, on the principle of our cannons and cata¬ 
pults, and even still more murderous than our latest improvements. My 
host spolw of these with a smile of contempt, such as an artillery officer 
might bestow on the bows and arrows of the Chinese. In another depart¬ 
ment there were models of vehicles and vessels worked by steam, and of 
a balloon which might have been coDStructed by Mon^offier. *'Sucfa,” 
said Zee, with an ak of meditative wisdom—‘such were the feeble 
triflings with Nature of our savage fbie^thers, ere they had eveo a 
glimmering of perception of the properties of Vril. ” ’* 

This imagmary ‘Vril-force, vdth which Bulwer Lytton endows 
‘the Coming Race*, performs the magic which our more sanguine 
physicists look forwa^ to exerciring in our own day if they succeed 
in discovering a method for ‘breaking up the atom'. To both the 
nineteenth-century and the twentieth-century conceptions, the ulti¬ 
mate form of human control over Phyrical Nature—the form which 
is to give Man boundless material power—is conceived as being 
incomparably etherial in its mode ox operation. 

The phenomenon of ‘etherialization* which thus asserts itself in 
the domain of Applied Sdence may also be observed in the domains 
of Theology and Mathematics and Art and Philosophy. 

TTic etherialUation of Theology is compared with the corre¬ 
sponding devebpment in the history of Mathematics by Monsieur 
Bergson: 

'The gradual ascent of Religion towards Gods whose personality is 
more and more plainly markra and who enter Into s^re and more 

• KarU, 0 «nU; 7 h4 Aifmt Humanly ^L«ad«o 1939, Ctp«), pp. 377-8. 

* Bulwet Lyrtea; The Cnww ek. xvu 
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clearly defied reladoru with one another or tend to become absorbed 
mto one single divinity... haa gone forward until a moment baa come 
at which the religious spirit has turned away from the towards 

the loward> from the Static to the Dynamic, by a process of convenion 
analogous co that accon^lished by the Pure Intell^ when it passed 
from the consideration of finite magoitudes to that of the Differential 
Calculus.'* 

An etherialization of our modem Western Art which took place 
in the course of the eighteenth century, when the sceptre passed 
from the art of Architecture to the art of Music and when the 
of the Western artistic Impulse was thus, as it were, translated from 
the grosser medium of atone into the subtler medium of sound, has 
been traced out by Oswald Spengler in one of the most interesting 
passages of his opus. 

'About the year 1740, when Euler was beginning to establish the 
dehnitive formulation of Functional Analysis, there arose the Sonata, 
which 1$ the maturcsc and the highest form of the instrumental style.... 
Therewith begins the reign of music over ail the other arts. In the field 
of the plastic arts Music banishes staruaty and tolerates nothing but the 
completely musical and finlkinly un*HeUemc and countci>Renaissaace 
KUhOfumt of porcelain, which was invented at a time when chamber 
muMcwaswinningics way to a position of decisive importance. Whereas 
the plastic art of the Gothic age is architectonic omament—rows of 
human figures—through and tiwugh, the plastic art of the Rococo 
period is a si|niiicant example of an ait which 1$ only plastic superficially, 
while In reality it is under the domination of Musio-^bich 1$ its opposite 
in the circle of the art$->^d 1$ speaking io the language of music^ form. 
This reveals the degree to which It la possible for the technique that 
governs the foreground of aitisdc life to be In contradiction with the 
spirit of the world of forms which this technique creates {pace the usual 
aesthetic theory which issumes that spirit and technique stand to each 
other in the relation of a cause and an effect). Compare the crouching 
Venus of Coyaevox (a.d. 1686) in the Louvre with her Hellenic fore* 
runner In the Vatican, and you will see the dlEereuce between plastic 
art treated as music and plastic art working In Its own r^ht. In Coyze> 
vox’s work, the sense of movement, the flow of the lines, and the fluidity 
that has been imparted to the very esseoce of the ston^whlch, like 
porcelain, has somehow lost its s^dity and mass—can be described 
most aptly in musical terms: staccato, accelerando, andante, allegro. 
Hence the feeling that somehow the close-grained marble is here cut of 
place. Hence, coo, the ahogcchcr ua-Hellenic reliance on eflects of light 
and shade: a device which corresponds to what has been the leading 
principle of oil-painting smee Titian. The quall^ which the Eighteenth 
Century called coloui^whether In an engraving or In a drawuig or in 
a group of atatusry—really means music. Tl^ quaLty govenu the 
painting of Watteau and Fragonard and the sR of the Gobelins sod 

• Bccpoivop. cft., p. tSf. 
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Pasceile. Do wo not talk» frtmi &ac dij to thi$i of “colour-tonos“ and 
"CDne<oloun'7 And ia this aota recognition of an ^uivalence finally 
attained betwoon two arts that are super£cially so different? And are 
not all such designadoos meaningless In reference to all Helleofo Ait? 
Music even succeeded in recasdog, in its own aplrit, the Baroque archi¬ 
tecture of Bernini. It re>cast it mto Rococo; and the traoecendental 
Rococo omameotadon is “played” over by li^Us which are virtually 
musical tones, and which perferra the function of resolving rooft, walls, 
arches and everyihiagthit is cooatrucdve and concrete into polyphony and 
harmony: an architectural lauaie whose tillls, cadences aid passa^ios 
carry to the point of identity the a»jsiJatioD of the architectural semandc 
of diese halls and galleries to the music which was conceived for them. 
Dresden and Vienna are the homes of this late and shortlived wonderland 
of chamber muuc and billowy fumituce aud mirror-rooms and pastoral 
poetry and poreelaio-groups. Tl^ Is the last expression of the Western 
soul: an eapres^n of autumnal ripeness with a touch of autumn sun¬ 
shine. liie Vienna of the Vienna Congress saw it (he and disappear.’^ 

While Spenglor*a brilliant historical analysis lays bare the process 
of ' ethcrializatlon’ in the domain of Art, an illustration of the corre- 
sponding process in the dooidn of Philosophy may be found in a 
famous passage in which Plato represents Socrates as recounting 
the history of his own personal IntcUeccual development. 

‘ “la my own early daya'*, said Socrates, had an extraordins^ 
passioa for this branch of arudy which they call Physical Sdcnce. It 
seemed to me a sublime science to know the causes of all phenomena 
and to understand the reasons for the genesis and disintegration and 
existence of each of them. And ofren I vsed to rack my brains with such 

I ireliminary speculations as whether there is any truth in the theory that 
iving organisms arise out of a kiad of fermentation of Heat and Cold; 
or whether the materia! instrument of our thought is blood or air or £re; 
or whether, perhaps, this is a wrong approach to the problem, and we 
must rather think of the brain as providing the senses of hearing and 
sight and smell, and think of meoiory and suppositioA as arising from 
the senses, and then think of knowledge as ansing at the end of the 
chain, from memory and supposirion when these are brought Into a 
steady focus. And ^en again 1 used to speculate on the ways in which 
all these phenomena pass out of existence, and about the natural history 
of the stellar universe and of our own planet, until, at the end of it all, 

1 came to the conclusion that 1 had less gift for conducting this kind of 
research than any creature In the World. 1 will give you a conclusive 
piece of evidence about my sute of mind. 1 was blbded by this kind of 
research to such an extreme degree that I actually unlearnt the things 
which it had seemed to me-^and to others as weU^tbat I had known 

< SpMskr. 0«wild; I>tf Unurgortt At «o|. I (Munich imo Be«k} 

P9- 3t»-s9. ComMM tb« puMn qu<K«d ia ](I. C (m), bekw, or. pp. iSB-o, Th« 
••me ch^ 4 developed by Heard, G., 'uiT*«j4teM4/ffymgmo (Lndto :9<S,aipe), 
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quite clearly before.... But ooe day*^ he mm on, ‘*1 happened to hear 
Anaxagoras giving a redution from a book ie which he said that it is 
Mind which is the directive force in the Universe and the cause of all 

i henmaens; and here I found at last an explanation that delighted me. 
t seemed to me somehow right that the cause of all phenomuia should 
be Mind; and I thought that, If this were the truth, a directive force like 
Mind in the Univerae must be directing the whole thing and arnuigii^ 
each detail of it to the best possible purpose.” '* 

In the experience here described, which was evidently a turning' 
point in Socrates* mental history, the Athenian philosopher tians' 
ferred his interest and attention from the physical to the psychic 
sphere, from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm, and discovered is 
the hypothesis of a spiritual cause that clue to an explanation of the 
mystery of existence which had eluded him so long as he had been 
working on the hypothesis that the cause waa material. Thus 
Socrates found intellectual salvation; and, in fiodifig that, he found 
moral salvation as well; for this change in the held of his research 
involved a simultaneous change in the goal. In the act of trans¬ 
ferring his quest from the physical to the psychic sphere, Socrates 
transcended Metaphysics and made his entry into the realm of 
Ethics. As appears in the last sentence in the passage just quoted, 
the scope of his inquiry now broadened out to include the Good as 
well as the True; and when the problems of Physical Science had 
thus ceased to trouble him, he became receptive to the promptings 
of his Seufidviov. 

This So^ioViov that spoke to Socrates after he had grown in 
wisdom^ and bad put away childish things’ was no other than the 
still wnall voice in which Elijah heard at l^t the Godhead whom he 
had not seen in the fire and not encountered in the earthquake and 
not felt in the great and strong wind which bad rent the moimtains 
and broken in pieces the rocks.* And this experience, which came 
alike to the Syriac prophet and to the Hellenic philosopher, was 
also attained by the Sinic sage Lao-tse,’ when he made the same 
spiritual transit to the Microcosm from the Macrocosm. This 
Socradc path led Lao-tse to his intuition of Wu Wei: the ultimate 
principle whose nature cannot be indicated in the lat^age of the 
discursive reason except by way of verbal paradox. Wu Wei is that 
utter emptiiicss which is the acme of plenitude, and that utter 
immobility which is the acme of motion, and that utter relaxation 
which is the acme of intensity, and that utter tranquillity which is 
the ecstasy of creation. 

* ?luo: 96-7. * t Sam. ii. aS. aad Luke ii, $a. 

* : C«r. du. t:. * t Kiaca u. it>iv 

* Or (a«rhapa it is mon accuran to aay) bf the anonrmous oripoaton of tbc scboo] 
of 8i^ philoBopbj that pauoa under the aanse of LaO'Ue. 
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These paradoxical lights Oft the natuio of Wu Wei may perhaps 
be further illtiminated by a parable. For Wu Wei was assuredly the 
unconscious philosophy of the hero in the story of the Qunese pilot 
and the English crew: a story which, se nan i vero, i ben trawia. 

Some time about the middle of the nineteenth century, there was 
an English sailing-ship which used to make the voyage to China, 
year by year, wi^ the same English crew and used to finish the 
voyage, each time, by going up the Yangtse, three days’ sail up 
stKam, with the same Chinese pilot. Now these were the years 
when, in England, the Industrial Revolution was making rapid 
headw^; and one year the owners scrapped the old aailing^hip 
and sent their men out on the China voyage this time in a new¬ 
fangled steamer instead. The EoglUh crew were as pleased as the 
English owners with their new mechanical toy; and all the w^ out 
they speculated about the impression which the steamer would make 
upon their old frieod the Chinese pilot. To navigate a steamer was • 
quite a sensation even for these seamen Liverpool, where the 
wheeb had been whirring and the steam had be^ whizaing all 
around them since their childhood. How, then, would a steam* 
propeUed vessel strike John Chinunan, when he was suddenly cod* 
fronted with this miracle of meebanical ingenuity which had no 

e araUel or precedent in hb own Chinese aodal background } Would 
s react like the Queen of Sheba when she had seen all Solomon’s 
wisdom and there was no more spirit in her? Would wonder or 
terror be his dominant emotion when he was asked to the 
wheel of a ship which, wirii no risible means of propulsion, was 
able to travel at a greater velocity than any junk or sampan chat had 
ever been rowed 1 ^ oars or wafl^ by sails of bamboo matting? As 
the Englishmen entertained therreelvea with these speculations at 
their Chinese friend's expense on the long voyage out (for the China 
voyage was still long enough, even when it was made under steam), 
their curiosity was titivated; and as they approached the point ofi the 
China coast where the pilot always came on board they had quite a 
tense feeling of expectancy. When they saw their old friend mount¬ 
ing the ladder from the pilot-boat, they could hardly restrain them¬ 
selves ftom hb attention to the marvellous difference between 

the new and the old; but they just managed to hold their tongues, 
for they had decided beforehand that it would be more amusing to let 
John Chioaman’s comments burst out of his mouth spontaneously. 

The pilot stepped on to the steamer’s deck, made his customary 
salutation to the Captain, walked to the wheel, and prepared to 
steer the vessel when she got under way again. ’Now he will have 
hb surprise’, thought the Englbhmen, ‘when be finds the ship 
moving forward with not a sail bent on the yards. Now he will 
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realize that there i$ somethir^ about this ship that he has nerer 
come across in any ship before/ But it was the Englishmen's fate 
to have the surprise on this occasion ; for, when the ermines started, 
they were astonished to see that not a muscle moved on the Chinese 
pilot’s hot, and that he kept his place at the wheel without uttering 
a word. *Well, John Chinaman is a cautious fellow*, they said as 
they talked the pilot’s conduct over, 'HU mind wor^ sbwly. He 
will ruminate all day and tell us his thoughts this evening,' the 

day passed, and the evening, and the night, and the pilot stiU said 
nothing, but kept hU place at the wheel and quietly did his business 
as he had always done it before, The second day and night passed 
likewise, and the pilot had still said nothing when the third and last 
day arrived—the day on which he was to take his leave after having 
piloted the steamer up river to her destination. At this point the 
Englishmen were unable to contain themselves any longer. They 
forgot their resolution to leave it to the pilot to break the »lence 
first: and they asked him outright what impression their magic ship 
bad made on him. 'Oh! This ship said the Chinese (and his face 
remained as expressionless when he spoke as it had been since he 
had come on board). 'This ship ? Why. once upon a time we used 
to make ships like this in China too; but we gave them up ^ain 
some time ago. It must be about two thousand years since we used 
them last I’ And, with his customary salutation the pilot stepped 
down the ladder into the little boat that was waiting to cake him off, 
and rowed away without so much as one glance back at the master¬ 
piece of Western industry which he had treated so cavsiierly. In 
the game of making an impression, which the English seamen had 
started in a patronmng vein, the Chinese pilot had won a crushing 
victory. 

The point of this legendary Chinese pilot’s retort to the English 
seamen's curiosity is, of course, not the same as the point of the 
passage from the pen of an authentic English novelist of the same 
period which has been quoted above. When the impercurbable 
Chinese conveyed his contempt for a steamship, or for any ocher 
piece of clockwork, by affecting to believe that his own people had 
invented and diseased that sort of thing a long time ago, he did not 
mean to say that in China they bad replaced steam-powerby electric- 
power and elcctfk-power by ‘Vril-power' or by some other imagin¬ 
ary device of incomparable potency for harnessing the material 
forces of Physical Nature in the service of human purposes. In 
dismissing his English contemporaries' new mechanical toy as a 
childish thing—one of‘the feeble triflings with Nature' which hia 
own forefathers had perpetrated and afterwards outgrown—he was 
making a criticism of the Western Industrial Revolution chat cuts 
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much deeper than the 'medicative wisdom’ of Bulwer 
cflually fictitious heroine. He meant to say that his own people had 
anticiDated 'the South Sea Barbarians'—and this perhaps by 
centuries—in trying their hand at the exploitation of Physi^ 
Nature, but that they had been convinced by their expenence that 
thia material world was not the place where human beinp should 
lay up their treasure, and had acted upon this conviction by trans¬ 
ferring their interest and energy, not from a less efficient to a more 
efficient industrial technique, but right away from Industnalism to 

some wholly different sphere. ^ . 

This mythical transfer of the treasure of the Suuc Qviliiation 
in ancient times has a historic paraUcl, in the present-day lindu 
World, in the preaching of the Mahatma Gandhi to his co-rebmoD- 
ista and fellow countiymen- In wrestling with the problem of ^ 
penetration of India by the Western system of Industrialism and by 
the Western spirit with which this system goes hand m hand, the 
Mahatma haa come to the conclusion that India must repudiate not 
only the present-day apparatus of Western technique, but the whole 
system and Spirit for which this apparatus stands, if she is to find 
her own salvation. This is the doctrine for which he has found a 
concrete symbol, uDderstanded of the people, in the khaddar, oz 
hand-woven cloth of hand-spun home-grown cotton-thread, which 
he urges all Indian men and women to make for tiieir own wear, 
The return, which he commends, from the elaborateness of the 
Western technique of spinning and weaving by power-iWven 
machinery to the aimpHdty of haadwork, ia not commended in the 
belief that there is any incrinaicaily superior virtue in the simpler, 
as against the more elaborate, nwUiod of providing for one of the 
primary material necessities of human life- The Mahatma's advo¬ 
cacy of hand-spinn^ is really an advocacy, in symbolic terms, of a 
trenafer—or reversion—of Indian interest and Indian ene:^ from 
a material to a spiritual plane of action. 

The doctrine and the policy for which the geniua of Mr. Gandhi 
has found this particular form of expression are not, of course, 
peculiar to this Mahatma of this 'post-war' generation. The spirit 
of Gandhism is such a strong and persistent and prominent element 
in the ftffios of Hinduism that even a Western observer of Hindu life 
who is so incorrigibly Weatem-minded as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has seized and expressed this trait in the beautiful story of Purun 
Dass:* the competent, sophisticated, and ostensibly Westemi«d 

g rime minister of an Indian autonomous state under the British 
ij who suddenly renounces his whole worldly position at the 
height of his worldly success, and deliberately adopts the life of a 

* 'Tba Mir*de «f Puna Bighit', ia TV S«t«ndjw^ B«eh, 
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hermit. The career of this Hindu hero of a Western work of fictioD, 
which was conceived and written before Mr. Gandhi was heard of, 
actuaJIy foreshadows the historic career of the Gujerati Banya, 
educated in London and established in business in South Africa, 
who renounced a successful legal practice in order to follow Religion. 
The path of Punin Bhagat and of Mahatma Gandhi la a path that 
is fainiliar in the history of Hinduism and its antecedents. It is the 
path which the Emperor A^oka trod in his youth when he renounced 
the use of war as an instrument of his Imperial policy, and again in 
middle life when he virtually renounced the Imperial throne itself 
in order to lead the life of a Buddhist monk. And the same path 
bad been trodden by the Emperor's master the prince Gautama, 
when he renounced throne and wife and child in order to become 
the Buddha. 

Thus the way of life which U being preached in out generation 
by the Hindu Mahatma Gandhi has a host of precedents and in¬ 
spirations in the Hindu tradition. Yet, since the Mahatma himself 
has freely acknowledged bis spiritual indebtedness to Christianity 
as well as to Kiodulsm, we may perhaps conjecture that his preach¬ 
ing reflects in part the influeoce of a passage in the New Testament 
in which the principle of 'etherialiaation' has rec^ved its supreme 
expression. 

'Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or wbat ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your b(^y, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment } 

'Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap 
nor gather into barns; yet youx heavenly father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much more than they ?... 

'And why take ye thought for raiment^ Conridei the lillca of the 
field, how they grow; they tod not, nritber do they spin: 

'And yet I say unto you that even Solomon in. ail hla glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.... 

'Therefore take no thought, saying, Wbat shall we eat i or, What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewith^ abaJl we be clothed? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek).... 

'But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His righteousness.'* 

This passage from the Gospel according to Saint Matthew may 
conclude oxir chain of quotations to illustrate the wide range and 
extreme diversity of Che spheres in which the phenomenon of 
‘etherislization’ manifests itself. In each sphere, tbe same funds- 
mental tendency can be discerned under some different aspect In 
morphological terms, *etherializ 3 tion* appears as a progressive 
change in organization from complexity towards simplicity; in 

* ? 4 «n. vi. 35-6, 3 $-^ and }i *3. 
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biological terms, it appears as s saltus Naturai^ from loanimate 
Matter to Life; in p^losopliical terms, as a re-orientatjon of the 
mind's eye from the Macrocosm towards the Microcosm; in Tt~ 
ligious terms, as a coDTersion of the soul from the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil to the Kingdom of Heaven. If we chose to extend 
our survey further, no doubt we should find different manifestations 
of ^etherialization’ in other spheres again; but the illustrations 
which we have gathered In already are sufficient for our purpose; 
for they point the way unmistakably towards the object of our 
present inquiry. 

(d) THE TRAKSFER£NCE OP THE FISLD OP ACTION 
Etherializatioo has come to ournotice as a concomitant of nowth; 
and our illustrations of the phenomenon make it dear mat the 
criterion of growth, for which we are In search, and which we have 
failed to discover in the progressive and cumulative conquest of the 
external environment, either human or physical, lies rather in a 
progressive change of emphasis and transfer of energy and shifting 
of the scene of action out of this field into another field in which— 
as we have noted already in passir^^'^e action of Challenge-and* 
Response may find an alternative arena. In this other field, chal- 
leoges do not impinge from outside but arise from within, and 
victorious responses to challenges do not take the form of aur* 
mounting an external obstacle or overcoming an external adversary 
but manifest themselves, instead, in an inward aelf-articulation or 
self-determination. When we witch an individual human being 
or a human society making succesttve responses to a succesdon ^ 
challenges, and when we ask ouiselves the question whether thia 
particular series of responses to challenges is to be interpreted as 
% manifestation of groWi, we shall arrive at the answer to our 
question through observing whether, as the series proceeds, the 
action does or does not tend to shift from the first to the second of 
the two fields aforesaid. The presence or absence of this tendency 
gives us our criterion for the presence or absence of growth; and 
we may add that it is always a tendency that Is in question; for, 
if we look narrowly, we ahall find it impossible to cite a case of 
Challenge-and-Response in which the entire action place on 
either the one or the other of our two fields exclusively. Even in 
those responses which look like sheer conquests of an external 
environment at first sight, an element of inward self-determinatioa 
can always be detected as well and, conversely, there is always some 

(be dictum thee Noam foot i^twnx i ^isw whi^ciAAot b«r«coceilcd 

with eur prsMAt iaseght isto th« inwtmaeu «f lunitkl DbeiMiDeAA, 
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residue of action in the external ares, even when the shifting of the 
scene of action to the internal arena has been carried as far as it will 
go. The action is never fot^ht solely on one single field in any of 
those successive bouts of Challenge^nd-Response in which the 
victorious responses accumulate into growths. At the same time, if 
growth is being achieved, this implies that, in each successive bout, 
the action on the external field Is counting for less, and the action 
on the internal field for more, in deciding the issue between victory 
and defeat 

This truth comes out very clearly in those presentations of his¬ 
tory in which the attempt is made to describe processes of growth 
exclusively in terms of the external field from start to finish. Let us 
take as examples two outstanding presentations In these terms which 
are each the work of a man of genius: Monsieur Edmond Demolins* 
Comment la Route Cr4e U Ty^ Social,^ and The Outline of History 
which has been written by Mr. H. G. Wells.* 

The environmentalist thesis is set out by Monsieur DemoUns in 
his preface^ with uncompromising terseness: 

'll existe \ la surface du globe terrestre utie infinie vari^ de popula* 
tions; quelle est Is cause qui a cette vari^i ?La cause premia 
ct d^ive de U diverriU des races, c'tst la route qve Us p^Us ont 
naeik. Cest la route qul csio la race et qui cr^ le ^e social.’ 

When this provocative manifesto fuJfib its purpose by stimulating 
us to read the substance of the book in which the author’s thesis is 
worked out, we find that he manages quite well so long as he is 
drawing his illustrations from the life of societies which have re¬ 
mained on the primitive level. In such cases, the state of society 
can be explained with approximate accuracy and completeness in 
terms of responses to challenges from the external environment 
exclusively; but this, of course, U not an explanation of growth, 
since these primitive societies are now static. Monsieur Demolins 
is equally successful in explaining the state of the arrested clvilba- 
tions. He has done a brilliant piece of work in his chapter on the 
Eurasian Nomads. But conditions are static here again; and this 
chapter, which comes first In the book, Is also an acme, trith all the 
rest of the book for its anti-cUmax, When the author applies his 
formula to patriarchal village communities, the reader begins to be 
uneasy. TiU explanation seems too plausible, the course too much 
plain sailing. In the chapters on Carthage and Venice, one feeU 
sure that he has left something out, without being able quite to say 

' DcCTiolini, £.: Cmrmwk U KmiU Cri* U 7 Vp« Sofial. {Pan*, do dtM. FinsiQ* 
Didot. 
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what this omission may be. When he seeks to explain fbe Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy in terms of a portage-trade across the Toe of 
July, one feels lenipted to smile, but checks oneself in deference Co 
Monsieur Demolins’ impressive ability and disarming enthusiasm. 
But the chapter entitled ‘La Route des Plateaux—Les Types Al- 
banais et Hellene' pulls one up short. Albanian Barbarum and 
Hellenic Qvilbation to be unhcsiutingly bracketed togethw, ju« 
because their respective exponents happen to have arrived once 
upon a time at their respective geographical destinations by way of 
the same t€rrmn\ And the great human adventure and human ex¬ 
perience which we know as Hellenism to be reduced to a kind of 
epiphcnomenal by-product of the Balkan platcauxi In this un¬ 
lucky chapter, the argument of Cirmrwnt la Route Cr4e U Type 
Social confutes itself by a palpable reductic ad absurd^. When a 
dvilization goes so far in its growth as the Hellenic Gvilization went 
before it suffered breakdown, an attempt to describe its growth 
exclusively in terms of responses to challenges from the external 
environment becomes positively ridiculous- 
Mr. Wells, again, seems to lose his sureness of touch when he 
handles something mature instead of handling something primitive. 
He is in his element when he is exercis^ his imaginative powers in 
order to reconstruct some dramatic episode in some remote leon of 
Geological Time. His story of how ‘these little iheriomorphs, these 
ancestral mammals’, survived when the overgrown reptiles went 
under Is almost worthy to rank with the Bibli^ saga of David and 
Goliath, and in its own vein it is inimiublc. As we read the pasM^, * 
we look forward eagerly to coming chapters, in which this brilliant 
mind is to play upon the famous events of human history; but 
we are destined to experience a certain disappointment. When 
the little theriomorphs turn into Palaeolithic Hunters or Eurasian 
Nomads, Mr. Wells, like Monsieur Demolins, still comes up to our 
expecutions; and he does passably well when some individual 
chcriomorph, here and there, develops the personality of a Ts’in 
She H wangti, or even the personality of a Nabooidus. But he comes 
to grief in the recent annals of our own Western history when he 
has to size up thatsinguJaxly etherialized thcriomorph William Ewart 
Gladstone. In appreciating—or foiling to ^predate—Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Mr. Wells has allowed his judgement to be perverted by 
conscious prejudice and—still graver intellectual crime—by in¬ 
voluntary obtuseoess. No doubt, in Mr. Wells's own mind, his 
passing reference to Mr. Gladstone, whether felicitous or not, are 
only a niggling detail in the great sweep of his historical panorama; 
and yet, in a sense, they are a touchstone for trying the quality of the 

*WeU*. dp. or, pp. ix-*. The » <|uoied tnttnlly in IV, C (io) (c) 3 (7), 
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whole monumental wrk. For, in handling Mr. Gladatonc, Mr. Wella 
is handling a great man of hJa own culture and his own country and 
his own century; and, to an author with Mr. Wells's imaginative 
gift, such a subject offere an opportunity of apprehending human 
character, not by a mere description and claasification and docket- 
ing of the outer man, but by an intuitive sympathy of one soul with 
another. Mr. Wells has ^iled to rise to die occasion here because 
he has failed to transfer his spiritual treasure, as his narrative pro¬ 
ceeds, from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm; and this failure 
reveals the limitations of the magnificent intellectual achievement 
which The OutUnt of History represents.* 

Mr. Wells's failure may be measured by Shakespeare’s success in 
sol vingthesame problem. If we arrangethe outstaridingcharacters of 
the great Shakespearian gallery in an ascending order of etheriaJfza- 
tion, and if we bear in mind the feet that the playwright’s technique 
is to reveal characters by displaying pecsonalities in action, we shall 
observe that, as Shakespeare moves upward from the lower to the 
higher levels in our character-scale, he constantly shifts the field of 
action in which he makes the hero of each drama play his part, and 
shifts it always in the same direction—giving the Microcosm an 
ever la^r share of the stage and pushing the Macrocosm ever 
farther into the background. We can verify this fact if we follow 
our series of Shakespearian heroes from Henry V through Macbeth 
to Hamlet. The relatively primitive character of Henry V is re¬ 
vealed almost entirely in bis responses to challenges from the human 
environment around him: in hia relations with his boon-companions 
and his relations with hJs father and in hU communication of hia 
own high courage to his comrades-in-arms on the moming of 
i^gincourt, and in his impetuous wooing of Queen Kate. When we 
pass to Macbeth, we find the scene of action shifting; for Macbeth’s 
relations with Malcolm or Macduff, and even his relations with 
Lady Macbeth, are equalled in importance, in the action of the 
play, by the hero's own relations with himself. Finally, when we 
come CO Shakespeare’s revelation of Hamlet, we see him allowing the 
Macrocosm almost to fade away, until the hero’s relations with his 
father's murderers, and with his spent flame Ophelia, and with his 
outgrown mentor Horatio, become absorbed into the internal con¬ 
flict which is working itself cut in the hero’s own soul. In Hamlet, 
the field of action has been transferred from the Macrocosm to the 
Microcosm almost completely; and in this masterpiece of Shakes¬ 
peare’s art, as in Aeschylus’s Prometheus or in Browning’s 

I Tkij «ritK 3 arB of 7h4 OntUftt«/ Htn^ry 11 mide with ill in the belief 
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Monologues, a &nglc actor virtually monopolizes the outward attge, 
in ord V to leave the greater scope for action to suigitig apintual 

forces t^ch this one personality holds within mriL 
This transference of the field of action, which we discern in 
Shakespeare’s presentation of his heroes when arrange these 
fictitious personalities in an ascending order of spintual growth, can 
also be discerned in the histories of civiliaations. Here too, when a 
scries of responses to challenges accumuJaiw into a groMh, we 
shall find, as this growth proceeds, that the field of action is shifung, 
all the time, from the external environment of ^ growing soaety 
into the interior of the society's own body scaal. 

For example, we have noticed above, in another connexion, that, 
when our Western forefathers in France and EngUnd succ«dcd m 

repclUngtheonslaught which the Scandinavians i^e upon Western 

Christendom in the earliest age of our Western history, one ol the 
means by which they achieved this signal yiwory ovm their human 
enwonment was by foiging the potent militaiy and socid instru¬ 
ment of the Feudal System,' The creation of the Feudal bystem 
was of the essence of the Western response to the Scan^avian 
challenge; and we may now go on to observe that Feudalism to 
also the element in this response that caused its momentary equdi- 
brium to overbalance and t^us opened the way for the Promethean 
ilm of our Western life to pass the dead point that is reached 
whenever a challenge is successfully met, and to make the transit 
from one dynamic bout of Challengc-and-Rcsponse to anothw. The 
social and economic and political differentiation between different 
classes of society, which Feudalism entailed, set up certain stress 
and strains in the structure of the Western Society; and these strains 
produced the next chaQcnge with which the growing society to 
confronted. We$«m Christendom had hardly rested from its labours 
in beating back the Vikings before it found its next task in the 
problem of replacing the Feudal System of relations between class® 
by a new system of relations be^veen sovereign stat® and their 
individual citiaens.* In this example of two successive challenges 
in the history of our Western Civillaation, the shift of the scene of 
action from the exterior to the interior field is plainly apparent. 

We can observe the same tendency in other passag® of history 
which we have llkemse examined alr®dy in diffeient contexts. 

In Hellenic history, for example,* we have seen that the earlier 
challeng® in the series of challenges and responses of which Hel- 

> Se« Put n. D M.Tol.u.pp. fM-ioe. above, with the qioKttkff there srto from 
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lenic history consists all omanited from the external environment. 
The earliest challenge of all was the human challenge of the high¬ 
landers to the lowlanders i n Hellas itself. The victorious lo wlandcre 
were then exposed to the physical challenge of the Malthusian pro¬ 
blem ; and they met it by an expansion overseas which exposed them 
to a new human challenge from the rival Phoenieian sod Etruscan 
colonists of the Western Mediterranean and from the indigenous 
baibariaos. This challenge was actually presented when the ex¬ 
pansion of the Greeks was checked for some two centuries (area 
5^5-325 B*C-) hy the counter-pressure of their non-Greek neigh¬ 
bours*—a counter-pressure which became so strong thatH^Ias was 
thrown on to the defensive and was compelled, in the critical year 
480 B.C., to fight for her existence on two fronts simultanwusly: 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily and against Xerxes in Continental 
European Greece itself. Thereafter, tliis formidable challenge from 
the humanenvironment was triumphantly surmounted in the course 
o( the four centuries beginning with Alexander’s passage of the 
Hellespont. Alexander overthrew the Achaemenian Empire, and 
thereby opened the way for Hellenism to dominate the main body 
of the Syriac World, and the Egyptiac and Babylonic and Indio 
worlds into the baig^n. The Romans overthrew the Carthaginian 
Empire and gained the upper hand over the European barbarians— 
thus opening the way for a fresh e:^ansion of Hellenism towards 
the west on a scale commensurate with the eastward expa^on that 
had been inaugurated by Alexander. Thanks to these triumphs of 
Macedonian and Roman arms, the Hellenic Sodety now enj^ed 
a respite of some five or six centuries—from the Utter part of the 
fourth century b.c. to the early decades of the third century of the 
ChristUn Era—during which no serious challenge from the external 
environment was presented to it During those centuries, the 
Hellenic Society was dominant over all other societies—civiiiza- 
tions and barbarisms alike—that came vrithin its ange, and dc^- 
nant over Physical Nature likewise- It wts not until the third 
century of the Christian Era that the external environment obtruded 
itself upon the Hellenic World once agrin by presenting simultane¬ 
ously the economic challenge of diminishing returns from the social 
institution of the city-state* and a miUtary challeoge the 
Sasanian Power on the Euphrates and from barbarian war-bands on 
other frontiers of the Roman Empire. During the five or six pre¬ 
ceding centuries, the Hellenic World was practically e^pt from 
challenges emanating from the external environment, either physical 
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cf human, for the first time in Hellenic history. But this did not 
mean that, during those centuries, the Hellenic Society was exempt 
from challenges altogether. On the contrary, as we have noted 
already, these centuries were a period of decline: that is to say, a 
period in which Hellenism was confronted by challenges to 
which it was failing to respond with success. We have seen what 
these challenges were; and, if we now look into them again, we shall 
observe that they were all of them new versions of old challenges 
which had been met victoriously in the external field but had been 
translated, in that very act, from the environment of the Hellenic 
Society into the society’s own internal life. 

For example, the external cballei^ of Achaemenian and Car¬ 
thaginian military pressure had stimulated the Hellenic Sodety b 
self-defence to forge two potent social and miliury instnimcncs— 
the Athenian Navy and the Syracusan Tyrannis—and these two 
instruments had performed their immediate function by giving 
Hellas the strength to fling back her external assailants. But the same 
instruments also produced certain stresses and strains m the internal 
structure of the Hellenic body social—a competition for hegemony 
berween Athens and Sparta, a degeneration ctf the Athenians’ hege¬ 
mony over their maritime allies into a tyranny, and a reaction against 
Syracuse on the part of both her Sicilian baiharian subjects and her 
Sicilian Greek allies—and these new iniemal stresses ^ str^s 
presented the Hellenic Society with a fresh challenge which it failed 
to meet: afrilure which resulted m social breakdown. Thus a chal¬ 
lenge which bad originally presented itself, b 4B0 9 .C., as an impact 
of external political forces reappeared m 431 b.c. is a conflict of 
politic forces which were all mtemal to the Hellenic body social. 

In the next chapter of Hellenic history, correspondmg effects 
followed from the expansion of Hellenism, east and west, in the 
tracks of the Macedonian and the Roman armies. The miUtaiy 
victories of Hellenic arms, which exempted Hellenism from any 
further external challenges for some five or six hundred years, could 
only achieve this result by transferring the field of ChaJlenge-and- 
RespOAse from outude to inside the ambit of the Hellenic World. 
The long military struggles of Hellenism with its external enemies 
•wihe Achaemenidae and the Carthaginians and the Barbarians— 
were brought to a victorious close by Alexander and the Sdpios, 
only to be translated forthwith mto the civil wars of rival Mace¬ 
donian diadochi and rival Roman dictators. The economic com¬ 
petition between the Hellenic and Syriac societies for the mastery 
of the Western Mediterranean reappeared withb the bosom of the 
Hellenic Society, after Che Syriac competitor had succumbed, in the 
still more devastating domestic wsj^e between the gangs of 
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Oriental plantation-slaves and their Siceliot or Roman masters-^ 
war^re which waa carried on In the former arena of the Carthagino- 
Syracusan and Carchagino-Roman Wars. * The cultural conillct be¬ 
tween Hellenism and the Oriental civilkationa—Syriac and Egyptiac 
and Babylonic and Indio—likewise reappeared within the bosom of 
the Hellenic Society* after the Hellenic culture had successfully as¬ 
serted its supremacy over the otheia, as an internal crisis in Hell^ic> 
or Helleniz^i souls: the crisis that declared itself in the emergence 
of Isis-worship and Astrology and the Mab^ana and Mithraism 
and Christianity and a host of other syncredstic religions. 

They cease not fighting. East and West, 

On ^e marches of my breast.^ 

In our own Western history, so far as it has gone up to date, we 
can detect a corresponding trend, In earlier ages, the most con¬ 
spicuous of the challeoges with which Western Christendom had to 
contend were presented by the human environment. In its infancy, 
Western Christendom had to hold its own against the Arab empire- 
builders of a new Syriac universal state in the Iberian Peninsula and 
against the abortive Far Western Christian and Scandinavian dviU- 
aations along its Atlantic seaboard and against the Continental 
European barbarians. In the age of the Crusades, when the Western 
Christians expanded temporarily over the Mediterranean and per¬ 
manently over the Baltic, they were expanding at the expense of 
other aodetitt: the Muslims and the Orthodox Christiana and the 
surviving Continental European barbarians. Thereafter, their ex- 
p ansion was temporarily chewed by the successful resistance of their 
victims, and they were subjected in their turn to counter-pressure 
from formidable alien powers: on one front from the Muscovites 
and on others from the ^Osmanlis. And after that, again, the West 
broke out into its laticrnday expansion; a movement which is com¬ 
parable, scale for scale, wii the feats performed in Hellenic history 
Dy tbe Macedonians and the Romans, and which has brought the 
West into collision with the whole of the rwn-Westem World. 

Our modem Western expansion has been literally world-wide; 
and for the time being, at any rate, it has relieved us completely 
from our old pre-occupation with challenges from aliw human 
societitt. The last challenge of the kind in our modem history wm 
presented seme two-and-a-half centuries ago, when the 'Osmanlia 
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made their second attempt to capture Vienna; aod, since the 
failure of that last great Ottoman offensive in a.d. 1683, Homo 
Occidentals baa forgotten how it feels to face a serious menace from 
an external human force. Since that day he has constantly inspired 
this feeling in others, without ever experiencing it himself, 
until, in these fatter days, he has attained a posi^on of world-wide 
dominance whi ch is absolute on the economic plane and pre¬ 
ponderant on the political plane, while even on the cultural plane 
it is at any race unrivalled. 

The only semblance of an effective external challenge which has 
been present^ to Koma OceidentaUs since the 'Osmaolis raised 
their siege of Vienna in 1683 has been the challe/^ of Bolshevism, 
which has confronted the Western World since Lenin and his com> 
panions made themselves masters of the ci-devant Russian Empire 
in the second Russian revolution of 1917, Yet BoUIievism, for all 
its breathings of ffre and slaughter, has not yet seriously threatened 
the ascendancy of our Western Civilfaadon, as we know it, outside 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.; and even if one day the Communist 
dispensation were to fulfil the Russian Communists' hopes by 
spieading from Russia over the whole face of the planet, a wodd- 
wide triumph of Communism over Capitalism would not mean the 
overthrow of the present world-wide supremacy of the Western 
Civiliaation by an ^ien culture, since Cooimumsm, unlike Islam, is 
itself derived from a Western source. In its origin, the Communist 
doctrine is a nineteenth-century Western criticism of the nine- 
teenth'century Western social order; and the adoption of this 
exotic Western doctrine as the revolutionary creed of twentieth- 
century Russia, so far from signifyingihat the ascendancy of Western 
culture is in jeopardy, really shows how potent this ascendancy has 
come to be.^ 

There is a profound ambiguity in the nature of Bolshevism which 
is manifested in Lenin's career. Did Lenin come to fulfil or to 
destroy the work of Peter the Great? And does the substitution of 
Lenin's for Peter's name in the translation of Petersburg Into Lenin¬ 
grad signify that Lenio has made or marred the fortune of the city 
which Peter founded? In re-transferring the capital of Russia from 
an eccentric position on the western threshold of the country to a 
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central position in the interior,’ Lenin seems to be proclaiming 
himself the successor of the Arch'Priest Awakum^ and the Old 
Believers and the Slavophils. Here, we feel, Is a prophet of Holy 
Russia who has been great enough to gather up into his own career 
and personality the whole reaction of the Russian soul against the 
Western Civilization-—a reaction which had been gathering mo¬ 
mentum during the two centuries that had passed since the ordeal 
of Westernization was first forced upon Russia by Peter. And yet, 
when Lenin casts about for a creed to express this spiritual revolt, 
he does not find an anti-Western creed of Russian origin. There is 
a significant touch of irony In the fact that be Is constrained to arm 
Russia for her fight against the West with a borrowed Western 
weapon, and to take his indictment of the Western Civilization at 
second-hand from a Western critic: the German Jew Karl Mane. 

It is true that the Marxian creed comes nearer to a total repudia¬ 
tion of the Western order of society than any other creed of Western 
origin which a twentieth-century Russian prophet could have 
adopted. And this explains the paradox that a Utopia which was 
conceived in a Western environment, as a protest against the in¬ 
dustrialization of Western life, should have been erected for the 
first time Into an officially established social regime in a non- 
Westem country In which ie process of Westernization had hardly 
gone skin-deep, and in which the solvent of Industrialism had not 
yet begun to disintegrate the primitive agrarian economy which was 
the traditional economic basis of the Russian Society. It was the 
negative and not the positive element in the Marxian creed—its 
denials and not its afiu^dons—that made it congenial to a Russian 
revolutionary mind; and this explaina why In Russia, in 1917, the 
exotic Western apparatua of capitalism was successfully overthrown 
by the equally exotic Western doctrine of Communism. This 
explanation is borne out by the metamorphosis which the Marxian 
philosophy appears to be undergoing in the Russian atmosphere. 
For in Russia, since 1917, we seem to see Marxism turrung, before 
our eyes, Into an emotional and intellectual substitute for Orthodox 
Christianity, with Marx for its Moses and Lenin for its Messiah and 
their collected works for the Scriptures of this new atheistic Russian 
Church Militant. In this apparent metamorphosis of Marxism, it 
looks, at first glance, u though, in Russia, the spirit of the intrusive 
Western Civilization had been overcome at last, and the Indigenous 
spirit of the Orthodox Christian Qvilization had reasserted itself. 
But the phenomena take on a different aspect when we turn our 
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attention from faith to works, and examine what Lenin and his 
succeesors have actually been doing to the Russian people. 

When we ask ourselves what is the signiiicancc of the Five Years’ 
Plan, we are constrained to answer that, whether the Plan be 
destined, in the long run, to succeed or to there can be no 
mistake about its intention. This is an attempt to mechanize agri¬ 
culture as well as industry and transportation, to change a nation of 
pttsants into a nation of mechanics, to transform the old Russia 
into a new America. In other words, it is a latter-day attempt at 
Wetemizadon which is so ambitious and so radical and so ruthless 
that it puts Peter the Great's work into the shade. If Peter could 
have had foreknowledge of this Bolshevik Five Years’ Plan, he 
would have gasped. ' I only chastised these miserable Russians with 
whips', he would have exclaimed, ‘but my audacious successors arc 
chastising them with scorpions I I only scratched the sur^cc of 
Russian life, but these giants, with their mighty engines, are plough¬ 
ing up the Russian soil and pulling up the tree of indigenous Russian 
culture by the roots J' Thus, willy-nilly, the prophet Lenin and his 
successors are playing Balaam's and not Jonah's part. They are 
working—and this with demoniac energy—to ensure the triumph 
in Russia of the very dvilization which they are denouncing in the 
World at large. No doubt they dream of creating a new society 
which will be American in equipment but Russian in soul. Yet this 
is a strange dream to be dreameef by statesmen for whom a materialjs- 
tic and determiiusCic interpreutlon of History is an article of faith I 
On Marxian principles, we must expect that, if a Russian peasant is 
taught to do the wotk and live the life of an American mechanic, 
the peasant will also learn to think as mechanic thinks and to 
feel as he feels and to desire what he desires. And in this tug-of- 
war which we are \ritnessing in Russia between the ideals of Lenin 
and the methods of Ford we may look forward to seel ng the modem 
ascendancy of the Western over the Russian Civilisation para¬ 
doxically confirmed. 

The ambiguity in Lenin's career, which we have just analysed, ts 
likewise apparent in the career of the Ruasian prophet’s Hindu 
contemporary and compeer Gandhi, whose involuntary furtherance 
of the same ubiquitous process of Westernization is still more 
ironical. The Hindu prophet sets out to sever the threads of cotton 
which have entangled India in the activities of the Western World. 
‘Spin and weave our Indian cotton', he preaches, ‘with your Indian 
bands. Do not any longer clothe yourselves in the products of 
Western power-looms; and do not, I conjure you, seek to drive 
those alien products out of the Indian market by setting up on 
Indian soil new Indian power-looms on the Western pattern!' This 
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message* which is Gandhi's real message,’ is not accepted by 
Gandhi’s countrymen. They rerere the spirit of the saint, but they 
only follow his guidance in so far as be resigns birnself to leading 
them along the path of Westernization, And thus we see Gandhi 
to^dsy promoting a political movement with a Western programme 
the transformation of India into a sovereign independent psrlls- 
mentary state—snd with a Western procedure (the whole Western 
political apparatus of conferences, resolutions, votes> platforms, 
newspapers, and publicity). In this political campaign, the pro> 
phet's most effective—though not his most obtrusive—supporters 
are those very Indian industrialists who have done the most (o 
defeat the prophet’s real mission—the men who have acclimatized 
the technique of Western indusmallsm in India itself. Their fac¬ 
tory chlmn^, which the prophet, in his heart of hearts, must re¬ 
gard with dismay, rise almost within view of his retreat at Sabar- 
maii-* Stranger still, Western thoughts colour and inform the 
prophet's own mind. He seeks inspiration in Western woAs of 
philosophy and devotion at least as much as in the Hindu Scriptures’. 

In this spiritual travail of a Gandhi and a Lenin in our genera¬ 
tion, we can watch the impact of the Western Qvilization upon 
Hinduism and upon Rushan Orthodox Christeodom in the act of 
transformation from an external encounter between the Western 
Society and its neighbours into an inner experience of a Westernized 
World. Strive as they vrill to win a decisive victory for an and- 
Westem reaction, the Hindu and the Russian zealot of these latter 
days can only succeed in giving an impetus to the very process of 
Westernization against which they are up in arms. 'The life and 
energy with whiw they inspire their anti-Western ‘holy svars’ is 
actually drawn—and this is Ae secret of its vigour—from a Western 
source; and thus, in the crucible of these ardent souls, an anti- 
Western movement is transmuted into a new manifestation of the 
spiritual force against which it is directed. A Gandhi and a Lenin 
find it impossible Co take spiritual action without beii^ moved by 
the spirit of the Western Civilizadon; and, conversely, the Wesiem- 
bom heirs of this Western Cirilizacion find it impossible to be 
indifferent to the thoughts and feelings and acts of a Gandhi and a 
Lenin. We are aware ^at, in the titanic careers of these two Janus¬ 
faced figures, our own Western destinies are involved, as they were 
never Involved in the careers of a Sivaji or an Ivan the Terrible or a 


* Pof OtDdhI's rate u t praaeb&r of •impli&ratteD and aibchaUaatjoo, rao pp. tpi^i, 
above. 

* Fof (be diKOrd between A&eiaat and Modero io the arabjceeture of the of 
Ahoudabed, •««Toynbee. A.).: A Jovmty to Chuv (London 1 93 1 , Coutable), «h. ui, 
pp. J4O-4. 

* For the ChmUtn eletpant in the Mabatesa Gandlu^a ioipintion, aee p. tgi, ebove. 
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SaUdm or a SuJeymSn or any othor champion of an alien civilisa¬ 
tion who haa taken up the challenge of o\ir Western power without 
being touched, in his own soul, by the influence of the Western 
spirit, It is as though this Western spirit were s kind of psychic 
electricity which had now electhfled the whole of Mankind with 
such effect that there could no longer be any exertion of human 
psychic force which was not either a positive or a negative charge 
of this all-pervasive Western current. 

This change which is signalised in the careers of Gandhi and 
Lenin is not confined to the relations of the West with the two once 
alien societies that have now given those two great personalities to 
a Westernized World- The transfomastion of an external conflict 
between two separate societies into an internal conflict in the bosom 
of one of the two, when this one has succeeded in absorbing the 
other into its own body sodal, is a phenomenon which might be 
illustrated alternatively from the history of the relations between the 
modem West and any of the other societies with which the West 
has come into contact in the course of its world-wide expansion in 
these latter days. In &ct, the virtual elimination of external chal¬ 
lenges emanating from the human environment, which has been 
one of the remarkable features of our Western history during the 
last two hundred and fifty years, has been fol lowed by presenta¬ 
tion of equivalent challenges in the internal life of a Western Society 
which has expanded into an oecuniemcal system, On the economic 
plane, one of these transmuted challenges is the new problem arising 
from the diff^nces in standards cf Uvir^ vriiich continue to divide 
different fractions of Mankind after they have been brought into 
economic rebtions with one another by the world-whde nexus of 
our modem Western commerce aod industry and finance, On the 
political plane, the challenge of 'holy wars’ waged by alien civiliza¬ 
tions against Western Christendon has been transmuted, since the 
triumph of the West over these external adversaries, into a Western 
problem of ‘imperialism* and ‘colonial administration’. On the 
culrural plane, the conflict betweeo Western culture and alien cul¬ 
tures has been transmuted into a conflict, within the bosom of a 
Western-made 'Great Society’, between different classes and differ¬ 
ent races, 

Corresponding transmutations of external into internal cballenges 
have followed the triumph of the Western Civilization over its 
materi^ enyiroamcot—a victory which it has won with its left hand 
while its right hand has been occupied in mastering its human 
neighbours. In this material sphere, the process of transference 
comes out very clearly in the recent economic history of Great 
firitain: the country in which the modem Western Industrialism 
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fust emerged s century-and'a-hsif ago tn order to spread there' 
after far and wide over the World, as molten lava abroad over 
the landscape from (be crater through which it has welled up out 
of the depths of the Earth. 

In England, the first round of the stubborn contest berweeaMan 
and Physical Nature out of which the new force of Industrialism 
arose was fought under the same conditions as the first bout io the 
mythical wrestling-match at Peniel between Jacob and the angel,' 
when Jacob’s superhuman adversary immobilized the human com¬ 
batant by putting out of joint the hollow of his thigh. On the eve 
of the triumph of Man over Physical Nature which inaugurated the 
Industrial Revolution, the pioneers of Industrialism in England 
found themselves caught and held by the geographical location of 
the raw materials and the potential sources mechanical power 
which they were stpi\nnf to make subject to their own human wills. 
The potters were constrained to establish their potteries where they 
happened to find the beds of potter's clay, and the iron smelters 
their furnaces at some half-way house between the deposits of the 
ore from which their metal was to be extracted and seams of 
the coal by which the operation was to be performed. Even the 
textile manufacturers were constrained to aline their mills along the 
foot of the Penninca, in order to tap the streams descending from 
the feUs for water-power to drive their machinery. * At this stage, 
Physical Nature was able to dictate to Man the place where he 
should try conclusions with her; and the industrial map of England 
was governed by the geological and physiographical map a priori. 

In the next stage, Man triumphed over Nature as Jacob over¬ 
came the angel at the breaking of the day, when he refused to let 
him go unless he would give him his blessing. la this second round 
of the contest, the fathera of Industrialism solved the problem of 
transportaticn and thereby liberated their industrial operations 
from their previous bondage to the vagaries of Geology and 
Physiography. 

'Where docs that there clay come from?’ asked Edwin. For not 
merely was he honestly struck by a sudden new curiosity, but it was 
meet for him to behave like a man now, and to aak manly questions. 

Runcorn,' said 'the Sunday* scornfully. ‘Can’t you see it paint «3 all 
over the boat?’ 

'Why do they bring clay all the way from Runcom ?' 

don’t bring it from Runcorn. Th^ bring it from Cornwall. 
It comes round by sea->see ?' He laughed. 

'Who told you?' Edwin roughly demanded. 

* Geoskii uxii. 

* F«r the origiDtl toeaiiM of (h« induatrial dUiiictt in EnalaAdt *<« Part 21 . D (ii), 

veL 11, 60-4, above. 
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'Aitybody knows that I’ said *the Sunday’ gnndJy^ but ahnys oiain- 
taining his gsy smile. 

‘Seetos devilish fuony to me,' Edwia murmured, after reflection, 'that 
(hoy should bring clay all that rouod^bout way just to make cro^ of 
it bare. Why should they choose just this place to make crocks in? 
I always undwtood .. 

'OhI Come onC 'the Sunday' cot him short. ‘It's blessed well one 
o'clock and after]'... 

‘Tbe Sunday’ was satisfied with his bit of accidental knowledge. 
Eda^n wag not. Edwin wanted to know why, if tbe clay for makmf 
earthenwaxe was not got in the Five Towns, the Five Towns had become 
the great seat of the manufacture. Why were not pots made in the 
South, where tbe clay came from?' 

We know, of course, the answer to this question which an Eng¬ 
lish novelist, bom and bred in the Staffordshire potteries in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, has placed in the mouth of 
one of his characters whom he presents to his readers as his own 
fellow-townsman and contemporary. Long before the end of the 
nineteenth century, the invention of (he steamship and the railroad 
had made it possible for the potter to fetch his ^y, and the iron¬ 
master his ore, and the teittile-manu^crurer his raw wool and 
cotton, not only from the other end of England but from the very 
ends of the Ea^, and to carry the stuff so cheaply that the cost of 
transportation did not wipe out or even percopdbly diminiah the 

manuftictufer's profits. And why—as Edwin ^yhanger went on 
to ask—did Muhammad prefer to perform the lour de force of 
making the mountain come to him instead of taking the line of 
lesser resistance and migratiiig, himself, to the mountain ? 'Why 
were not pots made In the South, where the clay came from?' Why 
had tbe Five Towns in Staffordshire not only become, but re¬ 
mained, the great seat of manufacture? The answer was that, In the 
course of a century, as industrial technique had gone from strength 
to strength, the relative importance of the two fundamental factors 
in industry had gradually ahlfred. Ln the eighteenth century, the 
dominant &ccor in pot-making had been the cUy, which dictated 
to the potter the place where he should set up shop. A century 
later, the dominion had passed from Physical Nature to Man, until 
the site of tbe Potteries 1 ^ come to be determined no longer by the 
location of the raw material, but rather by the local presence or 
abse n ce of the human skill that fashioned the clay into pots. In the 
geographical nexus between the day and the potter, the original 
relations were thus actually inverted, In the eighteenth century, the 
potter had gone to Staffo^hlre to find his day; in the nineteenth 


' Anold Ben&<n: CWAwecr, &k.!, ch«. (j) kod (ii). 
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ceotuiy, when the Staffordshire day-beds hnd become utterly in¬ 
adequate to supply the needs of an industry which had increased 
the scale of its operations in the meantime by a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand fold, the day was coming to Staffordshire from Cornwall to 
find Its potter. And thus the Five Towns lemaincd the great seat 
of the manufacture for a different reason from that which had 
caused them to become the scat of the manufacture originally. In 
the beginning, the lode-stone had been the clay; in the next chap¬ 
ter of the story, the magnetic power had come to be transferred 
from the inanimate clay to the human skill which the day bad 
originally attracted to itself. 

If we now turn our attention from the industry of day to the in¬ 
dustries of metal and of fibre, a further chapter in the history of 
Industrialism unfolds itself. For when once human skill has esib- 
lished its ascendancy over raw materials and over mechanical 
driving force as the dominant factor in industrial production, it is 
only a matter of time for the volatile human spirit to break loose 
from its obsolete material moorings and to blow where it listt. 

In the metal industry in England, this tendency has been per¬ 
ceptible since the close of the General War of 1914-18, as the 
corollary of a technical change r the transfer of plant and capital 
from the production of the old-fashioned staple heavy-work to that 
of newfengicd implements—such as motor-cars—in which the 
sheer bulk of mineral consumed in the productive process counts 
for very much less in proportion to the amount of the human skill 
which is brought into play. In 1931, it was remarked by a sharp- 
sighted French observer of Engli^ social life that 
'One can already perceive a spontaneous movement of population 
from the north of Errand towards the south, from the mining areas 
towards London and me Thames Valley. This tentative migration may 
be considered as the first visible after-effect of the attack on the coal 
monopoly. In the nineteenth century the centre of gravity of the British 
economic structure was irresistibly attracted towards the coal basins of 
the north; the twentieth century may produce a new equilibrium, less 
strictly dependent on the Black Count^.'‘ 

In the cotton industiy--which operates with a raw material that 
is vastly lighter than that employed in even the most finikin lines of 
our ‘post-wax* metalluxgy—the liberation of human skill from the 
bondage of gross matter has become virtually complete. In this 
industry, the skill once mobilised by water-power in Lancashire 
and New England has been able to attract to itself, from the ends of 
the Earth, a raw material which cannot be produced at all by the 
local soil and climate of New England or Lancashire themselves; 

I &j«Sfne4, A.: Btiglon^i Gritit (Loodoa lejt, Cipe), pp, i3$-6. 
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and, in the next chapter of thU story, the diifusioo of the skill which 
used to be concentrated in the classic seats of the industry has been 
equally wide in its range. At present time, the raw cotton is 
pi^uced in almost eveiy part of the tropical and sub-tropical belt 
io which the soil and water required for cotton cultivation can be 
found; and at the same time the World's cotton-crop Uspun into 
cotton-thread and woven into cotton doth in mills that arc no 
longer confined to the purlieus of Manchester or Lowell, but have 
sprung up like mushrooms^^ast and west and north and souths 
round Kobe and Shanghai and Ahmadabad and on the Polish 
plains and on the piedmont of Korth Carolina. 

In this thoroughgoing difiusion of the cotton industiy, we have a 
classic instance of a challenge from the Physical Enviroiuuent being 
met and mastered triumphantly by Hrmo Faber, And the result 
which has been attained in textiles to-day (and this in every stage 
of the economic process, from the production of the raw material 
to the marketing of the finished product) seems likely to be attained 
in other industries to-morrow. In fact, we may look forward to a 
time when Industry of all kinds will have shaken itself free from the 
ties of locality and will have solved the technical problem of per¬ 
forming its operations at any point on the sur^ce of the Earth at 
which it may elect to instal itself. But the plight of the cotton in¬ 
dustry in the very bout of its technical victory plainly shows that 
the old contest between Man and Physical Nature has not really 
been transcended, but has rather been transmuted into a new con- 
fiict between Man and Man. 

The pioneers of the cotton industry wrestled with, and eventually 
triumphed over, the technical difiiculties of cultivating the cotton 
plant, and of transporting the cotton crop from field to mill, and of 
carding and spinning and weaving the cotton fibre by mechanical 
power; but these very triumphs in the technical sphere have created 
new problems in the realm of human relations. The extension of 
the area of cotton-cultivation has produced a competition between 
the cotton-growers of America and Asia and Africa to supply the 
mills; the diffusion of the technique of cotton-manufacture has 
produced another competition between the manufacturers of Great 
Britain and New England and North Carolina and Japan and China 
and India and Polaod to supply the world-market; and, over and 
above these local rivalries, a coimict of interests has arisen between 
Capiul and Labour, and between Producers and Consumers. These 
human problems have been bequeathed to the latter-day heirs of 
the cotton industry by their predecessors, from whose victories over 
Physical Nature they have also inherited the sohjtiona of those 
tedinical problems which used to obseaa the industry in its infan^. 
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In tliis history of our modem Western cotton industry wc can 
detect, once again, as we follow out a sequence of cball^ges and 
responses, the tendency for the scene of action to shift from the 
external environment to the internal life of the socie^ or the in¬ 
dividual that is the subject of the experience. 

The self-same tendency appears in the history of the technique 
of communications, which has latterly played $0 important a role 
in our modem Western industrial dc^opment. 

The invention of sailing-ships overcomes the barrier of the 
estranging sea; the invention of twin-screw steamships liberates 
the navigator from his bondage to the winds, even as an auxiliary 
or emergency source of driving-power. Again, the invention of the 
wheel enables Man to transport overland a load of greater bulk and 
weight than the maximum that he is capable of carrying on his own 
shoulders, while the invention of railways enables him to increase 
the load almost ad infmtum and to whirl it across the breadth of a 
continent almost as easily as a ship could waft it across the breadth 
of an ocean. Tunnels pierce the barriers interposed by mountains; 
six-wheeled motor-cars and caterpillar-tractors skim over quaking 
bogs and yielding sands; and finally aeroplanes make cranspoitation 
wholly independent of sea and land and mountain and swamp and 
desert and all the other physical obstacles by which the movement 
of goods and persons was impeded so long as it was tied down to the 
aquatic and terrestrial surface of the globe. More wonderful still, 
we have now discovered means of communication between human 
intelligences which reader the transportation of human bodies 
superfluous. For the arts of writing and telegraphy and telephony 
and television, and the organization of the newspaper press and the 
broadcasting radio, have lengthened the range of the human eye 
and ear and voice from a few miles or a few yards to the great circle 
of the Earth’s circumference. The age-long human ambition to 
'annihilate distance’ has been realized at last in our day; but here 
again, in the act of overcoming a challenge presented by the ex¬ 
ternal environment, wc have evoked a new challenge in the internal 
field of our own social life. We have ’annihilated distance’ by 
equipping our physical movements and our physical senses with a 
vastly enhanced material 'drive*; and this technical triumph— 
which has been achieved substantially within the last hundred and 
fifty years—has given ‘the traffic problem’ a wholly new meaning. 

Let us call up in our minds the now fast-fading picture of the pre¬ 
mechanical ro^. This antique road is throng<^ with all kinds of 
primitive wheeled vehicles: wheel-barrows, and rickshaws, and ox¬ 
carts, and dog-carts, with the stage-coach as the chtfS<suvrt of 
muscular traction, and with a foot-propelled bicycle here and there 
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as a portent of things to come. Since this road is already rather 
crowded, there are a certain number of collisions; but nobody 
minds, b^use nobody is hurt and the traffic is scarcely interrupted. 
For the fact is that these collisioni are not serious. They cannot be 
serious, because the traffic is so slow, and the muscle^power— 
human, borine, equine—by which the vehicles are propelled is so 
feeble, that these vehicles can collide and rebound without mishap. 
‘The traffic problem’ on this road ia not the problem of avoiding 
colH&ons, but the problem of hauling the loads and covering the 
distances. Accordingly, there is no sort of traffic-regulation: no 
policeman on point duty, and no system of signal-lights. 

And now let us Cum our eyes to the ffimiliar road of to-day on 
which a mechanized traffic hums and roars. On this road, the 
problems of speed and of haulage have been solved, as is testified by 
this motor-lony with its train of trucks that comes lumbeiing along 
with the momentum of a charging elephant, and by this spoits-car 
that goes whizzing past wth the swiftness of a bee or a bullet. But, 
by the same token, the problem of collisions has become 'the 
traffic problem’por txcjUenct. For while the chauffeur commands 
a traction-power which puts the teamster out of the running so long 
as the chauffeur is competent and sober, a fool or a knave at the 
driving-wheel of a motor-vehicle is far more dangerous both to the 
public and to himself than a fool or a knave on the driver’s seat of 
a hay-wagon. Hence, on this latter-day road, the crucial challer^ is 
no longer technological but psychological. Instead of being con¬ 
cerned to transport larger and heavier loads at higher speeds, we 
are rather concerned nowadays to avoid collisions by regulating the 
traffic: by introducing a lightii^'system, by teaching the drivers 
what the signals mean, and by having the roadpatrolled by police 
in order to see that th^e signals are obeyed. Tlie old challenge of 
physical distance has been transmuted into a new challenge of 
human relations between drivers vho have learned bow to 'annihi¬ 
late distance' and have thereby put themselves in constant danger 
of annihilating one another. 

This change in the nature of the traffic problem on our roads has, 
of course, a symbolic as weU as a literal signiticance. It typifies the 
genera] change that has occurred over the whole range of our 
modem Western social life since the emergence of the two dominant 
social forces of the age: the econonic force of Industrialism and the 
polidcaJ force of Democracy.^ Owing to the extraordinary progress 
which our latter-day inventors have made inhamessir^the energies 
of Physical Nature and in organiziiig the concerted action of millions 

I For ibe rise of these mo foren to iber ^seni potiUoa of eupteottcr, »«e Put 
1 . A. Slit. 
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of human beings, everything that is now done, for good or evil, In 
our sodety Is ineviubly done with a stupendous ‘drive’; and this 
has made the material consequences of Individual acts far greater 
and the moral responsibUi^ of the agents fii heavier than these 
used to be under our previous social r^g;iine.‘ It may be that in 
every age of every socl^ some moral Issue is alw^ the challenge 
that is fateful for the society’s future; but, however that may Im, 
there is no doubt, in the case in point, that It la a moral challenge 
and no longer a technical challenge that confronts our own society 
in our own day. 

‘In the present-day thioker’s attitude towards what is called mecbsnU 
cal progr^, we are conscious of a changed spirit Adrairation is tem¬ 
pered by cridcUm; complacency has given way to doubt; doubt la 
passing into alarm. There is a sense of perplexity and fnutrstioc, as 
m one who has gone s long way and hnda he has taken the wrong 
turning. To go back is impossible: how shall he proceed^ Where will 
he lind himself If he foUowa this path or that? An old eaponent of 
applied mechanics may be forgiven if he expresses something of the 
disillusion with which, now standing aside, he watches the sweeping 
pageant of discovery and Inveodoa in which be used to take unbounded 
defight. Ic is impossible not to ask: Whither does this tremendous pro¬ 
cession tend^ ^^at, after all, is its goal? What its probable influence 
upon the future of Human Race? 

‘The pageant itself is a modem afialr. A century ago it had barely 
taken fc^, and had acquired none of the momentum which rather 
awes ua today. The Industrial Revolution, as everybody knows, was 
of British origin; for a time our island remained the Factory of the 
World. But soon, as was inevitable, the change of habit spread; and 
now every country, even China, is become more or less mechanized. 
The cornucopia of the engineer has been shaken over all the Earth, 
scattering everywhere an endowment of previously unpossessed and 
unimagined capaddee and powers. 

‘Beyond question many of these gifts are benefits to Man, making 
Life nailer, wider, healthier, richer in comforts and interests, and in 
such happiness as material things can promote. Bur we are acutely 
aware tl»t the engineer’s gifts have been and may be grievously abused. 
In some there is potential tragedy as well as present burden. Man was 
ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. In the slow evolution of 
morals be is still unfit for the memeodous responsibility It entails. Tbe 
command of Nature has been put into his hands before he knows bow 
to command himself.’ 


These moving words propound a question which has been 
struggling to find expression in all our hearts; and they are words 
spoken with authority, for they were uttered by the President of 

’ On thif Mt&t •«« T»yebee, A. J.: 9/ jHUrndtionaJ Agairt: Jfii (London 

1919, Miliord), 7^. 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Scittce in his 
opening address at the hundred'and-firet annual meeting of ^at 
historic body.* Is the new social driving-power of Industrialism 
and Democracy to be employed in the great constructive usk of 
organising a Westernized World into an oecumenical society in 
which the new forces may find free play to work on a world-wide 
scale for the benefit of all Mankind ? Or are we going to turn our 
new power to our own destruction by putting its unprecedentedly 
powcrfiil ‘drive* into a number of ancient anii-sodal institutions— 
into War and Tribalism and Slavery and Property^t the risk of 
tumieg these once not wholly lethal vehicles of evil into veritable 
Juggernaut cars? This is the litter-day traffic-problem of our 
Western Civilisation in its inward spiritual essence.^ 

The foregoing analysis of the latest chapter in our Western his¬ 
tory incidentally throws light on a phenomenon in Egyptiac history 
which we have already no^ for a^ct without having hit upon the 
explanation: the ambiguous signidcance of the Pyramids as monu¬ 
ments of the breakdown as as the triumph of the ^yptiac 
Civilization. 3 This ironic ambiguity is due, as we can perceive now 
by analogy, to a shift which occurred, in the Pyramid-Builders’ age, 
in both the theatre and the nature of the challenge in which the 
Egypdac Sode^’s destiny was it stake. 

\Vhen we inquired into the genesis of the Egyptiac Civiliaatlon/ 
we found that it bad been brought to birth by the audaciQ' and 

• Tbe full text of Sif Alf'cS Ewias's addmxon ihj'a oecMlon, whieh wm ^ivered In 
York ofi tbe 3 tat Auemt, «iU m found 01 TA* Thm of the Kt Septombaf, 

• TiMMme limile of tk« t^c on (he md ha« b««n dnws, with the aame appUoDoo, 
by ProfcHOt Gilbert Mumy io • ap«eb ddjvorod 10 193s at the Annual Gaicnl Maet- 
incettbe Eriftith National Fe^entaort of Wemen'o IrLietutei; 

‘Thio ia o licno of nptd ohanft. Tba oada of tbe Eanb arc b«ine brought cIomt 
tOjiAer. tnveb lU rounc r tbe WotM in ■ few mofoenta. tnrel ever ao 

more an 4 ever m much Aater thxo (h«y 6 id in our fnndmothrra’ tiaae. Tbe coa« 
aosuanee ia that all the civilis^ oatioiM are oowded ekee to«(h<r and cooetantly 
e«odbi| on e««h othar** toes and, aa ahmyi happcoa in a <t«w 3 , everyene bu to be 
corefu] and eenaidarvte or ela« there will bo trouble. 

'Tbisk of any of our bi; townr—Maaoheetw, Liverpeo), Glaa*ew, or Londoo itaelfi 
thnk of the steer aeratehea of eeuatry round ibam whieb ism to m opon iSelda or moon 
and whi ah ire now a tree te full of treffic. They uaed to be open 6el^ lod noon. Our 
fithen and gnAdfiathen could (lUop e««r moore Ofi beraekock. could teor about 
wberavtr they liked, without any donfcr of runais( into other pee^o or knoekiiu them 
down. They need bardly e«er think of anyers but tbemaeKea. The bore« only went 
about Twelve otiloa an hour and (bare wio plasty of roost is every direeiion. fiu( sow 
tboae soon hove become crowded etreeta. People ire dhvm* aoout them m stotori 
which go It (birey ot ferry nulaa an hour and Aeo ia no ipare room n all. They have 
to bo very cveful Indoed ind alwiyi ibouc other pMple. bave to have 

red eigne end graeo eigoa and policemen et cow duty to direct theta, lliey have to bo 
vaiyjMwdiesb And even lo they kill acoe ieur thousand people a yeui 

‘That iaenctly the change that hoi CikeaeUce is the WoHa. Tm World boa boeortte 
crewdod: people are stoviog about feater ana faster and tbe enginee that carry Atm ire 
terribly pewerfj. There are all lort* of diaeairoua oceidesu waiting for ua, unleas vro 
movo wtA gnwt oiro irtd poi«eulerly pare fv etben. Artd when I uy core ror other* I 
maan people oAer than ouraolvea, — other Aon our own sad nadeita other 
thsfi our own nation.* 

• Aea Ae pretest chapter, aactlos (o), p, 1 above, la well •• I. C (il). vol. i, pp. lecj. 

< See 11 . C (jj) (^) I, vol. i, pp. joa-i 3, wove. 
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determination of pioneers who had met the challenge of desiccadon 
on the Afrasian Steppe by plunging into the forbiddiog and ap' 
parendy impenetrable jun^e-swamp of the Lower Nile Valley and 
turning the formless Tsdidemese into a pattern of ditches and em- 
hankments and fitful fields. This heroic victory of human wills 
over the wanionness of Physical Nature demanded not only a sus¬ 
tained individual courage, but also a continuous co-operative effort; 
such co-operation demanded discipline; and the discipline through 
which the Others of the Egyptiac Civilbation won the day in their 
battle with the jungle-swamp was purchased at the price of sub¬ 
ordinating the wills of the rank and file to the wills of a few out- 
standi ng leaders. Thus the physical ordeal out of which the Egyptiac 
Cmlisation emerged, like thehuman ordeal which Western Christen¬ 
dom underwent in the Scandinawan onslaught, left a mark on the 
internal articulation of the growing society in addition to the change 
which it produced in the society’s relations with its external envixoo- 
ruent.' By the time when this Egyptiac ordeal came to an end, the 
water and soil and vegetation of t^ Lower Nile Valley were sub¬ 
ject to the wills of human beings; and at the same time the great 
majority of these human victors, in the very act of subduing 
Physical Nature, had themselves Mien into subjection to a small 
minority of their own humao kind who happened to be endowed 
with exceptional power of command or with excepdonal intellectual 
ability. 

This differentiation in authority and knowledge and wealth and 
prestige between the ruling minority and the subject majority in 
ebe Egyptiac Society of ‘Ae Old fongdom* went to far greater 
lengths than the corresponding diiferentjacion between the social 
positions of different dassea In medieval Western Christendom 
under the feudal r^me. The command which the King of the 
Two Lands, and his hierarchy of administrators and technicians 
and priests, had acquired over the wills and imaginations and 
actions and lives of the Egyptian peasantry was indeed as absolute 
as the control which he bad established, through this command of 
‘man-power*, over the soil and water of the Land of Egypt itself. 
In other words, the challenge originally presented to Man in the 
encounter between Man and Nature in the Lower Nile Valley bad 
been transmuted into a challenge which found its arena—and 
demanded its respoose—in the internal articulation of the new¬ 
born Elgypciac Society. 

The destinies of the Egypdac Civilization now turned upon the 

> F«r iX« innmtl efiset of tlx WcMcni Chriiiim rapeue ta th« Se«Adin«vda 
cloUen^ upon the imieraR of the Weetem Chruti&o Society, m« It. D (t), veL Si, pp. 
: 94-200, and the preteot chepief, p, 196, tbove. 
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question of how the roj&l lord and master of Egypt and the Egyptians 
would uae bis enormous power. Would he respond to this new 
challenge, which was a moral chaUenge, in the spirit of Prometheus 
or in the spirit of Zeu$ Would he emploj the material power and 
the ‘man-power’ at his command in order to improve the lot of the 
peasantry who had made him master of the material wealth of 
Egypt when they had placed at his disposal their own human wUla ? 
Would he lead them onward and upward to the level of the well¬ 
being that had been attained already by the King himself and by 
his handful of peers? Or would the dizzy height of his pinnacle 
upset the King of ^ypt’a moral and intellectual balance ? As he 
surveyed his L^d of Egypt and saw that it was very good, would 
he yield to the illusion that he, and he only, was its creator ? Would 
he forget that, widiout the disciplined co •operation of a docile 
peasantry, the King alone could have created nothing? And would 
he treat the wealth and power which was the co-operative product 
of an entire society as though it were his private property, to be 
devoted to his own gratlficadon and glorification in this life and to 
bis immortalization in the life to come ? Would he act like Zeus, 
whose plan of empire, when first he mounted on his father’s throne, 
was to call the Gods-^his superhuman companions in arms In his 
victorious struggle vdth the Titans—and to give each one of these 
elect his place and honours, but to have no care of unhappy Man 
Under the first and the second of the dynasties that ruled the 
Egyptiac World after the union of the two crowns, this fateful 
question remained open; but under Snefru, the last king of the 
Third Dynasty, and his successors of the Fourth Dynasty, it re¬ 
ceived its answer; and In this answer it was the voice of Z^s and 
not the voice of Prometheus that made itself heard; for those kings 
were the Pyramid-Builders and the pyramids have immortalized 
these autocrats, not as ever-living gods, but as never-to-be-forgorten 
grinders of the faces of the poor- In the long run, the Egyptian 
peasantry has had its revenge upon Kir^ Cheops and King Che- 
phren; for it handed down their evil reputation through the ceo* 
turies, until these Egyptiac folk-tales found their way at last into 
Hellenic literature in the immortal work of Herodotus. In our own 
age, when the society that produced the Pyramids has long been 
extinct, their Indestructible piles commemorate still the endurance 
of the peasants who built them and the tyranny of the sovereigns 
who caused them to be set up. 

' Fof of PramMbcuj aad ko «u«v in (b« iaterprentioa of it. m« Part III. B. 

•bov*. * 

* AcMhylua: ProntOum Vioeiiu. II, 130-4, noled above io Put III, B. on pp. 1:4-it. 

* TiK buJdcn of the three cUeek Pyreoudi et Ciuh were King Khufij ICbmiJ 
rung Khifre (ChephrenJ, end Kiog Menkoore (Mycenfuis), 
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The spirit thit inspired—or, rather, exacted—the building of the 
Pyramids possessed the Egyptiac Society ever after, and this with 
fatal consequences. For the power and ^owledge which the crea¬ 
tion of Egypt out of the wilderness had placed in a minori^’s hands 
could only have fructified if its benefits had been shared hy this 
minority with the majority in die next chapter of Egypdac history. 
When thia new challenge evoked the response of Zeus, and not the 
response of Prometheus, from the cpigoni of the pioneers, the 
penalty was paid in the first instance by the mass of the people, and 
in consequence by the society as a whole, and therefore ultimately 
also by the ruling minority itself. The building of the Pyramids 
seems to have broken the spirit of the Egyptian peasantry; and the 
cruel experience of that generation left its impress upon the ^thos 
of their descendants, as though the weight of the piles which the 
fathers had been compelled to raise were weighing, tn safcvla 
foeoilonmy upon the children's souls.* Thia peasantry degenerated 
into a sullen agrarian proletariat; and the ruling clement in the 
Egyptiac Society degenerated, on its side, into a ‘dominant minority' 
which ruled by repression because it had lost the art of ruling by 
leader^p.* In losing the art of leadership, the Egyptiac ‘Heirs of 
the Kin^om'* lost, into the bargain, their initiative and their 
originality in all their activities. The €tho5 of the Egyptiac Society 
during its long-drawn-out decline displays a rigidity and a con- 
vcfttionaJity and a barrenness of all inspiration^ which present the 
sharpest contrast to the creative energy displayed in this self-same 
society's epic birth and growth.^ 

In Egyptiac history. Death laid his icy hand on the life of a 
growing civilization at the moment when the challenge that was the 
stimulus of its growth was transferred from the external to the 
Intemal field, because, in this new aituation, the shepherds of the 
people betrayed their trust. In the somewhat similar situation of 
our world in our day, when the challenge of Industrialism is being 
transferred from the sphere of technique to the sphere of morals, 
the outcome is still unknown, since our reacdon to the new situa¬ 
tion is still undecided. On the other hand, in that earlier chapter 

< For (bo r«ligi«ui eoMe^uenee* of the lynonieif egotiun of (be Pynnid-Builden, 
i. C (u), vol. I, pp. i 4 J-a, above. 

* For tbo Mhiwn of •eoieceo iaro ^preleterirts' ajxi 'doenramt suaoritto'. wh ffb ii 
ou of (he fynptorae of oeuel bresUown end dielncegntfOA, ece Pen I, vol. 1, pp, et-s 
•pd < 3 -« 2 , ebov*. end Put V, below. For the aherpnoM of ihie lehism jit (he Ufe of 
the Ef 7 p(iee Soc««er. eee Meyer, B.: Ge/obehu det srd ed,, vd. I, pen (in 

(SmrtKwt eod Berlu) 1919, Cone), p, SS. » Jemeeiu $. 

‘ Per dw role of IkhMCoo, ei one ofthooo OKepEaoni which prove e rule, a«e I. C (ii). 
vol. ijPO, ebove, 

I The vicci of the Egmiee fthoe duriag the loos 090* of decline ere to coniptcuoue 
uu they are oftoft mitniOAl)' etnibured to (he Egyptioefthot tel qW a mieieko which 
igoorvo the ilraoit antithetKol virtuet which ere equally eeoepkuei,;e duiing the re¬ 
latively ehert ege of ihie iocierr*a g»c«ie end growth. 
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in our hUtor7 when the challenge of the Scandinavian onslaught 
upon Western Christendom was met by the creation of a 
Western military technique, with a consequent modificaUon of the 
Western social syatcm, there was a transfer of the challenge which 
manifestly stimulated the challenged civilization to achieve a further 
degree of growth. In this instance, as we have seen,' the challenge 
was transferred from the battle-field between Western Christen¬ 
dom and the Vihin^ to the field of conflict between the different 
into which the Western body social had been impelled to 
articulate iUelf in the process of resisting the Scandinavian pressure; 
and in this new situation our Western Civilization responded as 
successfully to the challenge of an internal problem as it had 
previously responded to an exteniaJ aciack, with the result that it 
continued to grow in wisdom and stature and went forward from 
strength to strength. 

On this showing, we may perhaps persist in the view that a given 
series of auccessfirl responses to succesaive challeo^ is to be inter¬ 
preted as a manifestation of growth if, as the series piweeds, the 
action tends to shift from the field of the external environment— 
whether physical or human—to the for iniiruur of the growing 
personality or the growing dvilizaiion. In ao far as this grows and 
continue to grow, it has to reckon less and less with challenges 
delivered by uien adversaries and demanding responses on an outer 
battle-field, and more and more with challenges that are presented 
byitselfto Itself in an inner arena. Growth means that the growing 
personally or civilization tends to become its own environment and 
its own challenger and its own field of action. In other words, the 
criterion of growth is progress towards self-determination j and 
progress towards self-detenninatioci is a prosaic formula for describ> 
mg the miracle by which Life entsia into its Kingdom. 

This miracle is described by the Hellenic mythol<^ in the 
parable of I^gmalion’s statue, and portrayed by our Western art 
in Watts’s picture of Chaos. In the Hellenic myth, a piece of marble 
turns to human flesh and blood in response to the prayer of a 
sculptor who has fallen in love with the creature of his own creative 
bands. In Watts’s Ckaos^ huge figures of titans are pictured in the 
act of shaking themselves free from the frame of their Mother 
Earth. Tliey are still clay of her clay-^owing-red forms of one 
earthy substance and one fieiy heat with the glowdng-red landscape. 
Sooxe of them are drowsily stirring in ailux of volcanic flamea; others, 
wholly liberated and fulfy coroe alive, are leaning, stupefied, upon 
the ^nh-Mother's breast But we know that in a moment—^e 
momeot after this which the artist has caught in his vi^cn—these 

> See II. D <*). vei, i(, pp. enj tbe pte«eAC chapter, p. 196, ebovt. 
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gi&nts will surely rise to their feet snd then stride forward over lend 
and sea. We know it because already, on the peaks of the maun- 
tains, the grim chthonic glow is turning miraculously into the 
ethereal flush of dawn; and because, down here in the shadow, un¬ 
hurried but unhindered, there floats or dances through Space and 
Time a living chain of Goddesses, hand linked in hand: the endless 
procession of the Hours. 

II. AN AKAI^YSIS OF GROWTH 

(o) THE RELATION BETWEEN CROWING CTVIUZATIONS AND 
INDrviOUALS 

The ailment of the preceding chapter has led us to the con¬ 
clusion that the criterion of grosvlh is to be found in progress to¬ 
wards self-determination, ]f this conclusion is right, it may ofler 
us a clue for analysing the process of the growths of civilizations, 
which is the next problem that lies before us. 

If self-determination is the criterion of growth, and if self- 
determinatjon means self-articuIatioD, we sl^ll be analysing the 
process by which growing civilizations actually grow if we investi¬ 
gate the way in which they progressively articulate themselves. 
In a general way, it is evident that a society in process of civilization 
articulates itself through the individual human beings who ‘belong* 
to the society, or to whom the society 'belongs*. We can express 
the relation between Society and Indiridual indifferently by cither 
of these two mutually inverse formulae; and this ambiguity seems 
to show that either formula is inadequate and that, before setting 
out on our new inquiry, we shall have to consider what is the rela¬ 
tion in which societies and individuals stand to one another. 

This is, of course, one of the stock questions of sociology, and 
there arc two stock answers to it. One answer is that the individual 
human being is a reality which is capable of existing, and of being 
apprehended, by Itself, while the society is nothing but a sum or 
aggregate of atomic and autonomous individuals who bring societies 
into existence by coming together and dissolve them parting 
company again. The other stock answer is just the opposite. 
According to this second view, the reality is the society and not the 
individual: the society is a perfect and intelligible whole, while the 
individual Is simply a part of this whole, who can neither exist nor 
be conceived as existing in any other capacity or in any other 
setting. If we examine each of these two antithetical views in turn, 
we shall find that neither of them will bear examination; and we 
may also find incidentally what the true answer to our question is. 

The classic picture of an imaginary atomic individual is the 
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celebrated Homeric description of the Cyclops Polyphemus and 
hia kind, which ia quoted by Plato in his Lata:^ 

Mootlesa are they and lawless. On the peaks 
Of mountains high they dwell»in hollow caves, 

Where each his own law deals to wife and child 
In sorerngn disregardof all his peers.* 

It is perhaps significant that, in this fantasy of Hellenic mythology, 
the atomic way of life is ascribed to no race erf ordina^ human beings, 
but to ^bulous monsters who are represented as living at the ends of 
the Faith, The truth is that no human beings have ever actually lived 
in this mythical Cyclops-fashion; for Man. as we have seen already, is 
essentially a social animal, in the sense that social life is a condition 
which the evolution of Man out of Sub-Man pre-supposes, and with¬ 
out which chat evolution could not conceivably have taken place.^ 
‘The purely individualist Self or mere Individual is a Hgreent of 
abstraction. !^or the Self only comes to realisation and conaciousness 
of itself, not alone and in Inmvi^al isolation and separateness, but in 
Society, among other selves with whom It interacts in social intercourse. 
1 would never come to know myadf end be conscious of my separate 
individual identity were it not that I become aware of others lilw roe: 
consdouaness of other selves is necessary for consciousness of self or 
aelf-bonsdousness. The Individual has therefore a aociali ori^ in 
erpehence. Nay, more, it is through the use of the purely social Inscru- 
menc of language* that I rise above the mere Iromediacy of experience 
and immersion m the current of my experience. language gives names 
to the items of my experience, and thus through language mey are first 
isolated and abstract^ from the continuous body of my experience. 
Through the naming powerof language, again, several items of experience 
can be grouped togemer under one name, which becomes distinctive of 
their general resemblances, la disregard of their minor differences. In 
other words, the power of forming general concepts hecomea possible only 
through the social mstrument erf language. Thus the entire developed 
apparatus of thought with which 1 measure the Universe and gamer an 
untold wealth of personal experience is not my individual equiproeot and 
possession, but a socially developed instrument which 1 share with the 
rest of my fellows. The indiridual Self or Personally rests not on its 
Indnriduai foundations but on the whole Uiuvene.’* 

' B, U. queted io Pk«>, Ldw, Bk. 11 , 6401, 

* T4i9;>y tfdr* eSrt 

ax ety* jpfaiT yeietm 

i* yha^vfioiot, hfuertil* Si fieiumf 

ga/Bnwr ^ «d8' 

> Sm 1 . C (isi) M, vol. i, M. 193-4. above, and the p 4 »e 4 se 8 there quoted frem 
Ahjtotk end frqco Eduvd Mejw. 

• Fot the eoeiel orislfi of lenpjifc, eee the peeeefe quoted from Eduerd Major in 
i, p. 174, ibore.—A.J.T. 

< Binut*. y C.. end Eve/wiee, end cd. (Losdon tpt?, MactniUefi), pp, a$i- 4 . 

^ deo WcDb. C. C, J.: *Our Knewleoie of One Anolber,* ia TJ)t Pf^eaemitt if tSt 
Bn'firh voL rd (Losdon tpjo, MUtod), eipeciellr pp. S-p. 
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So much for the imaginary Cyclopean human being who is pic¬ 
tured as being free to live and die unto himself or alternatively to 
enter into a 'social contract* wch others of his kind, according as 
he chooses. The human social animal’s relation to his society is 
evidently not that of an arithmetical integer to an arithmetical sum; 
and we have next to ask ourselves whether the truth is to be found 
in the antithetical view. Is the individual’s relation to his society 
the relation of a pan to a whole ? 

‘There arc communities, such as those of bees and ants, where, thou^ 
no contbuity of substance exists between the members, yet all work 
for the whole and not for themselves and each is doomed to death if 
separated from the society of the rest. 

There are colonies, such as those of corals or of Hydroid polyps, 
where s number of animals, each of which by itself would unhUiutingly 
be called an individual, are found to be organically connected, ao that 
the living substance of one is continuous with that of all the rest. Some¬ 
times th^ apparent individuala differ among themselves and their 
energies are directed not to their own p^cular needs bat to the good 
of the colony as a whole. Which b the individual now? 

'Histology then lakes up the tale and shows that the majority of 
animals, including Man, our primal type of individuality, are built up 
of a number of units, the so-called cells. Some of these have conaider- 
able independence; and it soon b forced upon us diat they stand in 
much the same geoecal relation to the whole man as do the individuals 
of a colony of coral polyps, or better of Siphooophora, to the whole 
colony. Thb conclusion becomes strei^tbened when we find that there 
exist a great number of free-living snimsls, the Protozoa, including all 
the simplest forma known, which correspond in all essentials, save their 
separate and independent exiatence, with the units building up the body 
of Man: both, in fact, are cells; but while the one seems to have an 
obvious individuality, what are we to say of the other?... 

‘In a sense ... the whole orgaiuc world constitutes a single great 
individual, vague and badly co-ordinated, it is true, but none the less 
a continuing whole with Interdependent parts: if some accident were 
to remove all the green plants, or all the bacteria, the rest of Life would 
be unable to exist'* 

Do these observations of Organic Nature hold good for Man¬ 
kind? 1$ the individual human being so far from possessing a 
Cyclopean independence that he Is actually no more than a cell in 
the body social of the society to which he belongs, or. on a wider 
tdew, a cellule in the vaster body of‘a sir^le great individual’ which 
b constituted by ‘the whole organic world’? The well-known 
original frontbpiece to Hobbes’s LeteolAoR pictures the human body 
so<^ as an organism built up out of a host of Anaxagorean hornoeo- 

• Hudcy, I. S.: “flit /ndnniM/ is A/tiftai Kin/dem (Cuabiids* latS. Uoiveruty 
Fret*). PP- *04 
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maiac* which are individual humin beings—as though the ‘social 
contract* could have the magical effect of degrading a Cyclops into 
a cell, 'nie same picture of the individual human being as an only 
partially emancipated part of a social whole which has acquired for 
itself some elements of indisndusJity is presented, rather more 
tentatively, by the twentieth*c«nwiy English biologist whom we 
have just been quoting: 

'One interesting properly gsioed bj brains and sesse^rgans^^rgan- 
Isms possessing chw can easily enter Into more than one individuality. 
... A man can very well be at one time a member of a family, a race, 
a dub, a nation, a Uterary society, a church and an empire. ‘'Yea, but 
surely thtst are not individuals’*—I seem to hear my riders* universal 
murmur. . . . Here we can but express a pious opinion.—that they art 
individuals, that here once more the tendency towards the feemadon of 
dottd systems has manifested itself, though again in very varying degrees, 
so that some of the systems show but a glimmer of individuality, others 
begin to let it shine more strongly through. That their individuality is 
no mere phantasm I think we ouiss own when we find men like Picey 
and Maitland admitting that the cold eye of the Law, for centuries reso* 
luteiy turned sway, is at last being forced to see and to recognise the 
real existence, as beings thst are neither aggregates nor trusts, of 
corporate personalities.'^ 

A state of human life in which the corporate personality of a 
aoeiecy has completely overshadowed and dominated and aub- 

ordmated to itsd^ the individual penonalidea of the human beings 
belonging to it is pictured, in an eschatological phantasy, by a 
twentieth'cenCury English biochemist.^ 

'After the immense efforts of the first colonisers [of the Planet Venus], 
we have settled down as members of a supoorganism with no limits to 
its possible progress. The evolution of the individual has been brought 
under complete social control, and besides enormously enhanced Intel* 
lectual powers we possess two new senses. The one enables us to appre¬ 
hend radiation of wave-lengths between loo and i,aoo metres, and thus 
places eve^ individual at all moments of life, both asleep and awake, 
under the influence of the voice of the commun)^. It is (^ifiicult to see 
bow else we could have achieved as complete a solidarity as has bem 
possible. We can never close our consciousness to those wave-lengths 
on which we are told of our nature as components of a super*organisRi 
or deity, possibly the only one in Space-Time, and of its past, present 
and future. It appears diat on Earth tbc pathological equivalent of 
what is transmitied on these wave-lengths included the higher forms 

' See LucreCnu. lit lUntta Natstra, Bk. 2^ il. Sje eeeq. 

* HuaJe?. ee. ei(,. p. 243. 

* ^ ib« »S«ch mdiled'The Uet jude^em' in Hddtne, J. B. 5 .: Ppoiblt Waridt 
<L«aoon vftene iM winaiuX «spea«Ur pp, jei-s ind 3 « 8 -o. Tbe au(L«f wcrice 
Mit very ineenieusJy the unplketkce of ‘a li|« completely dediated to membenhio of a 
Mper<rtentfn* (op. OIL, ^ 3»3). 
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of art, mu$ic end ljtent<jre> the individual moral consciouanese, and, In 
the earl^ days of Mankind, religion and patriotism. The other wave¬ 
lengths inform us of matters are not the concern of all at all 
times, and we can shut them out If we so de»re. Their function is not 
e&9emia% different from that of instrumental radi^communication on 
Earth. The new magnetic sense U of less unportaticc. . . 

This conception of a human society as a super-organism is pre¬ 
sented in a fantasia by the twentieth-century English biochemist 
because he does not regard it as anything more than a speculative 
curiosity. But a nineteenth-ccntury English social philosopher once 
argued Chat human societies were super-organisms in sober earnest 
and a twentieth-century German social ^ilosopher has ventured 
to reaBirm dogmatically that the historic societies chat we call 
cirilisations are actual examples of super-organisms—and this, 
apparently, in che literal sense, with all its implications. 

'Civilizations are organisms. ITie History of Cirilisatioa 

{KvliurgeHhuhU) b the biography of these organisms. The history 
of the Chinese [i.e. the Sink] or che Antique [Le. the Hel¬ 
lenic] CiriLization, which presents frself to us, before our mind's eye, 
as "History" in Che convenCiQoal sense (n hiitorischer Eneheoning), b 
the exact counterpart of the history {GeschuhU) of che individual human 
being, or of an animal or of a tree or of a flower. If we wish to gain 
insight into its structure, the proper method has been worked out Iwg 
sgo in the science of the comparative morphology of plants and 
animals. ... 

'A civilization is bom at the moment when, out of the primitive 
psyctxic conditions of a perpetually infantile [raw] Humanity, a mighty 
soul awakes and extricates itself; a form out m the formless, a bounded 
and transitory existence out of the boundless and persisceat. This soul 
comes to flower on che soil of a couo&y with precise boundaries, to 
which it remabs attached like a plant. Conver^y, a civilisation ^es 
if once tbb soul has realised che complete sum of Its possibilities in the 
shape of peoples, languages, creeds, arcs, states, and sciences, and there¬ 
upon goes back into the primitive psyche &om which it originally 
emerged.'* 

In this remarkable passage, the conception of a soriety as a super- 

* (U 4 «ae, J. B. S.; Worldi {Lonioti i«a8, Ch«K« uul Windua), m. 3 « 4 - 5 . 

* This wa». of eoun«. H«Aen Spenwr ia lua firtMiUtt»/ Sodoi^. vqI, i (Ibadan 
167S, WillittM ftnd NMjiia). Tba iheaia tbit aociauca ue Msmusaa i» yrttk^ d«it 
■ yat q III ti dily) in detail, ia pain lit). Sm. fw axaitiple, pp. $ 14-1 j, in wbieb *tba dasias 
rngijr^ in minual Mcupadosa' itt equated iviib 'tne comMiKAta the alintwitafV 
aunaeea’. lb« tnding dm with the vumUr eyvtem; and UM 'eoetnllias* due with 
the brain, 

» la SpcDfler*# tcmuBolosy, a KmUit meana wbit, m thia Study of Hlatocy, u cnOod 
• «j*Uu«lion, M )en| M the civiliaattoA it in woceei ef growth. ZkaJitaliott, vbkh for 
SpcBfter ia ib* inotbeaii of Xainr, meant tbe eendiitoa into which ■ civilintwfi (In our 
a«na^ faUa when it braaba dowe and gooi Inw diaiatcfrvuon.—A, J.T. 

* Soennlar. OcwaJd; Per U^tf ag o j if des Ahfi^utdes, va] i, i5lb^3iwi ed. (Muoieb 
193O) Becl), pp. I $0 aad 153. 
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ocg&ftism is formulated in such uncompromising terms that i( 
virtually refutes itself; but ve may cite a fotmal condemnatioa of 
it from the work of an English publicist which happened to appear 
in the same year as Spengler's book. 

'AgaiA and again» social theorists, instead of finding and steadily 
employing a method and a terminology proper to their subject, have 
attempted to express the ftets and values of Society in terms of some 
other theory or sdence. On the analogy of the physical sciences they 
have striven to analyse and expbln Society as nwfioAim, on the analogy 
of biology they have insisted on regarding it as an orgamm, on the 
analogy of mental sdence or philosophy th^ have persisted In treating 
it as A perron, eometlmes on the religious analogy titey have come near 
CO oonnising it vndi a God. 

‘These various analogies have very different d^reea of value and 
disvalue. The median!^ analogy and the organic analogy have been 
alike deSnitely harmful and have led theory seriously astray; for they 
both invoke a material analogy in wbit is essentially a mental or spiritual 
study.' The analogies diann from psychology and mental philosophy 
are far less harmful and may be even enremely sunestive if they are 
not pushed too for though neither SodeCy nor me various associa¬ 
tions which it includes are “persons"> they approach far more neariy to 
being persons than to being either rDechanJc^ or organic.*^ 

The biological and psychological analogies are perhaps least 
barTTiful and least misleading when they are applied to primitive 
societies in their present static condition or to those exceptional and 
unsuccessful civilizations that have fallen into a state of arrest.^ 
But they are manifestly unsuiecd to express the relation in which 
the growing dvilizatioas stand to the individual human beings 
who ‘belong’ to diem—or to whom such sodedea 'belong*, The 
inclination to Irm'oduce these particular analogies is this context 
seems to be a peculiar infumity of our own Western social philO' 
sophers; and we may trace infirmity to the special pcncl^t— 

noted in an earlier passage of this Study^wbich we in our Western 
Society seem to have for personi^ng groups or classes or assoda* 
tionsc^ human beicgs> or human social institutions, by the device of 
labelling them whh mythological proper names: 'Britain', ‘Prance*, 
‘Czechilovakia’; 'His Majesty*s Government’ and ‘The London 
County Coundl'; 'the Church’, ‘the Bar', 'the Press’, 'the Turf*, 
‘the Trade*. The distorting effect of these fictitious personiheadons 
upon historical thought and historical narrative has been discussed 

• wewia.$pmk9fiiK''9Tfmo{Ae bodf «r of (he “maehaerv 

efeocieCv*', but •« miatbewen of n^erdins lucb iimor*'*^*** mataphers or of 

baaiM aav eeoduaMB* at kU up«a thca.* (ibid., p, at.) 

* CoU, G. D. H.: Sana/ Thmry (Loedan me, Mc(faueo), po. t3-X4. 

I Fer tb« •rrooted ecviliieUona, aaa tba preMSi Part III. A, above. 

« Sea I. C (iii) (#). Amu, *el. i. pp. 44^$, above. 
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in this Study already* and need not be re-emphasized here. It is 
sufRcienily evident that the representation of a society as a per- 
sonalicy or as an organism does not offer ua an adequate or accurate 
expression of the society's relation to its individual human 'mem¬ 
bers*. A human society is not a whole of which the individual 
human beings are parts, anymore than it is an aggregate of indi¬ 
vidual human atoms that are to associate or dissociate at will. 

What, then, is the true relation between human societies and 
individuals ? The truth seems to be that a human society is, in 
itself, a relation; a particular kind of relation between human beings 
who are not only individuals but are also social animals in the sense 
that th^ could not exist at all—or at any rate not humanly—with¬ 
out being in this social relation with one another. The species of 
human relation of which our human sodeties are one sample is 
known to us already. At an earlier point in this Study,* we have 
noticed that ‘the social relations of human beings extend beyond 
the furthest possible range of personal contacts, and' that ‘these 
impersonal relations are maintained through social mechanisms 
called institutions. Without institutions, societies could not exist. 
Indeed, societies themselves arc simply institutions of the highest 
order—institutions, that is, which conmrehend without being 
comprehended by others. The study of societies and the study 
of institutional rdations are one and the same thing.' 

The nature of these sodal or institutional relations between indi¬ 
vidual human beings is thus the ultimate object of our present 
inquiry into the relations between individuals and societies. But, 
before we can go further, we shall have to remind ourselves of the 
nature of these human individuals, or social animals, whose rela¬ 
tions with one another we are trying to study; and we shall have to 
consider incidcniaJly the nature of ‘relations’ in general. 

The very concept of ‘relations' between ‘things' or ‘beings* in¬ 
volves the logical contradiction that something which is ex 
theei separate and self-contained and individud and exclusive has 
also to be conceived as somehow overlapping with other entities 
of the same order. How is this contradiction to be transcended 'i 
Only, perhaps, by substituting ‘actions' for ‘things' and ‘agents' for 
‘beings' and ‘interaction* for ‘overlapping* as our formulae for 
describing ‘the nature'^^r, rather, ‘the working*—of the Universe. 
Let us foUow, along this path, the South African philosopher- 
statesman whose guidance we have sought on many occasions. 

‘Action does not co m e to a scop in its structures; it remains Action, 
it remains io action. In other words, there is more in bodies, things 
and events than is contained in their structures or material forms. M 

> la tee, eit. » In I. C (iu) {«), Aoacx, vel, I, pp. 454-S, 
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things overflow their own structural Limits»the inner Acdon transcends 
the outer structure, and there is thus a trend in things them¬ 

selves. 'Htis inner trend in things springs from their very essence as 
localised, imprisoned Action. From this follow[s] . . - the concept of 
things as more than their apparent structures, and their ‘'fields'' as 
complementary to their full operatka and understanding. A thing does 
not come to a stop at Its boundaries or bounding surfaces. It is over* 
flowing Action, it passes beyond Its bounds, and its surrounding ''Held" 
1 $ therefore essential not only to its correct appreciation as a thing, but 
also to a correct understanding of things in general, and especially of 
the ways in wblch they affect each other.’* 

This suggestive concept of‘fields* is applied by the philosopher 
to Action of diverse kinds on diifaenc planes. 

'Round every luminous point in experience there is a penumbra, a 
gradual shading off into haainess and obscurity. A ‘'concept*’ Is not 
merely its clear luminous centre but embraces s surrounding sphere of 
meaning or influence of smaller or larger dimensions, in which the 
luminoai^ tails off and grows fainter uatU it disappears. Similarly a 
“thing*' IS not merely dUt which presents Itself as such in clearest 
definite outline, but this central ares is aurrouoded by a zone of vague 
sense-data and influences which shades off into the region of the in¬ 
definite. The hard and abrupt contours of our ordinary conceptual 
system do not apply to reality and they make reality inexplicable, not 
only in the case of causation, but in all cases of relations between things, 
qualities and Ideas. Conceive of a cause as a centre with a sone of 
activity or influence surrounding ic and shading gradually off into 
indefiniteness. Next conceive of an effect as similarly surrounded. It 
Is easy in that way to understand their interaction, and to see that cause 
and effect are not at arm's length but interlock^, and embrace and 
influence each other through the interpenetration of their two ficlda. 
In fact, the conception of fields of force which has become customary 
in Electromagnetism is only a specul case of a phenomenon which is 
quite tmiversd in the realms of thought and reality alike. Every “thing" 
has its field, like itself, onW more attenuated; every concept has likewise 
its field. It is in these fields and tbese fi^s only chat things really 
happen. Ic Is che intermingling of fields which is creative or causal In 
Nature as well as in Life. The hard secluded thing is barren because 
abstract, and but for its field it could never come into real contact or 
Into active Of creative relations with any other thing or concept. Thinp, 
ideas, animals, planu, persons: all these, like physW fo^, have their 
fields, and but for their fields they would ^ unintelligible, their 
activities would be impossible, and their rekdens barren and sterile.'* 

If we realize the existence of fields and recognize their unpor- 
tance, our thought runs on to explore their ranges; and our pmlo- 
sopher-scatesman cites a contemporary philosopSier-maihcmatician 

* Smut*. J,C.: }Ioiim end Sooiution, and ed. CLoadoo iga?, MtonjiUo). d. as6 

* Sf&uii, op. €lt., pp. jy-cS. '•t' • 
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for the view that the field of any given ‘thing* or ‘event’ extends to 
the totality of the Universe, Professor Whitehead, General Smuts 
observes, 

'arrives at the result that a thing or event is not conBned to ita own 
simple Space-Time location, and is thtis not itself alone, but that it 
refiects the aspects of all other things and events from its particular 
standpoint, and thus in a sense involves their locations also. Jn the 
larger context of Nature the thing or event is therefore a synth»s of 
itself with the aspects or perepectives of everything else as mirrored 
from its stsndpojnt. Whitehead's searching analysis leads to results 
which closely resemble those of LeJbnia's Monadology.'* 

On the plane of physical phenomena, this doctrine mcai^ that 
each single atom or proton or electron, and each single ray of 
radiation, embraces the entire Physical Universe, inasmuch as its 
field of acifon has no narrower range than that. And a modem 
French philosopher, Monsieur Henri Season, argues, on the same 
principle, that the entire material universe is virtually included in 
the material body of each single human bnng. 

‘People never tire of repealing that Man 1 $ sn insignificant speck on 
(he Earth, and the Earth in the Universe. Yet, even in respect of his 
body, Man is far from occupying merely the tiny place which is usually 
assigned to him, and with which Pssc^ himself was content when he 
reduced “the thinking reed" to no more than a reed materially. For if 

i Smuu. ftp. cit., p. 9 >, rftfeniiUto WhitebMd, A. N.t Warli 

(Cunbri^e 1097, UtuvernTY (V«u). £<e tlio SmutJ^SDOte. ia Hoium emj Svaiueai. pp. 
i3t'4. on 'whitehead'* doelrine of OrgtAW Meditnum'. This doctfine, which ii 
WhUeheftd’e nnefftl theme m Seifoc* oW tfu Madam World. j> eminekied there, id 
peeeiM tetme, on pp. ^ end tje, white on p, 193, ihidem, Whltehe^ touchu upon the 
rftktNnefhieewnphttoeophf tothai ofLeibnis. in Lieibma** philosophy, theulcimfttc 

euhiafMoe or entiua or Mlieieo—for which Loibnis ha caned the term 'mooids'_ 

•re iiKlividMl centres of peteeptton, aeb of which mimn the Univorse: 

'ChftdMe monedo eit un mlroir viv^nt de t'unlveasuvftntsonpojntde vuc.’ (Ltiinitd 
Oparo PhUoMhiae, edited by £rdiniflA, J. E. (Eerlin i 9 *o, EichJer). p. 73$,) ‘Etcomrae 
ufte mSme vjDe regnrdfe de difffrens cdcds piroit tout eutrt a at eonuse mulciplide 
perepcetivemeoe, il strive do mSme due per Is muldnide iniuiie des cub^nccs simplee, 
it y • conuno euEont ds dlltifani univers, qul ne soni poyrunt que Ju perspeotivu d'un 
seui seloo les diffSreBs pmnu de vta do eluque monodo’ (op. oi .9. tm). 

Pram (hitfteuiryof refleccisg or petreivingtbc UnivetM, wtuen Leibnuuertbes to 
his moruuis, he ergua rhst r«ch monid enjoys •elf-decemunetion: 

‘L«e menoda qu> eorit les v 4 riabl«s et uniques sutauneei, ne ssMToiftOi Ctre empd- 
obea Ofttureliemoot dorw leura detomunttiona inctneuree, puisqu'dia enveloppent Is 
reprtiemnion de tovi exteme' (op. elt, p. 7**). *Elki eni en elUs une cerwlne psrleo* 
tioo; il y ft UA« luAtinee qiti les rend sftvrces de Icim letiQBft interna et pew einsl dire 
da ftutomsta iaarpords' (op. eit, p. yoSK 

But this very wlf-dewrminftUftP impliadiw onemomd einnotbe acted upeo by^ond 
cbceefore, conversely, annot ioelf aet upftn-^ny other mooed: 

*1) n'y • ps4 moyen . . . d’cspliqucr comment une monade pulm Stre eikdc ou 
chinsSo dftns son inktleur par quelquc euue erfetun, paiftou'on n’y sauroji rien tnns- 
pos«r ni coocmir ee ellc sucun meuvemeni interne qui puissc ftre cxeid, dirirt 
•ugment^ ou difiuDut U-dedse*.... La montdes n'one pome dsfenAros, per laoueilcs 
qudqje ehoM y pwUse ontter ou *ertir’(ep. cit., p. 705. CT. pp. 680 eM 709 end 73^. 

Thus, while the Leibrusifto monade have the wh<Je Unlvem for their held of per* 
oe^en, they eppercody b«ve ne fields of acbon at sll. 

rer further liaht, see RuftsaQ. Bartrand: A Cn'rsso/ E*potuion of tite Ptdloaopiy ej 
LoAmo {Caabrnfft ipoo, UaiveniTy Pras). 
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our body h the matter to which our consciousness attaches itself, then 
it is coextensive with our consciousness, it comprehends til that we 
perceive, it stretches to the stars. But this itnmetise body ch^es every 
LHstaot—and sometimes radically—through the slighted displacement 
of one particular part of itself which occupies its centre and which keeps 
within a tiny space. This interior sod ceotral body, which is relativdy 
invariable, is always present. And it is not only present; it is active: 
it is through it, and through it alone, that we are able to move ocher 
parts of ^e great body. Since it is action that counts, and rince it is 
taken for granted that we are in the place where we act, it is customary 
to confine the consciousness withb the tiny body and to i|nore the 
immense body ... [yet]. If the surface of our very small oiganiaed body 
(which is organizecT precisely with a view to immediate action) is the 
locus of our actual movements, our very large inorganic body is the locus 
of our eventual and our theoretically possible movements. No doubt, 
everything happens as though our exteiW perceptions were constructed 
by our brain and projected by k Into space; but this is merely because 
t£e perceptive centres of the btain perfonn the necessary explorations 
and pr^amions for these eventual actions and sketch the design of 
them within. The truth is quite different; and we are really a every* 
thing that we perceive, though we happen to be represents there by 
pares of ourselves which vary without ceasing and which ace occupied 
by actions that are only virtual.'' 

In this passage, the modem Western philosopher contents him* 
self with equating the indlvidua] human body, by virtue of its 'field*, 
with as much of the material universe as happens at any given 
raomeot to come within the Individual human being’s range of 
action and perception and thought. An old school of Western 
thinkers went the length of equating the individual human soul 
with the endre Universe, on all iuplanes and in all its aspects, when 
they made their dichotomy between Microcosm and Macrocosm: 
a dichotomy which applies alike to the Soul and to the Universe 
itself. In the Microcosm, the Universe is mirrored or concentrated 
in the Soul; in the Macrocosm, the Soul ranges over a 'field' chat is 
coextensive with the Universe; and the sum of things—the ultimate 
Whole which remains undivided and indivisible in reality, notwith¬ 
standing the logical dichotomy that has been practised upon it by 
human thought—is Soul and Universe in one. 

In this now old-fashioned antidpacion (or implementation) of a 
modem idea, we have found one answer to the question before us. 
It seems that individual human beings are related with one another 
through having individual fields of action that are each coextensive 
with the Universe and therefore all coextensive intar se. But, like so 
many of the intuitions of the medieval scholastic genius, this answer 

( BexawD, K.: La Deta Soureti de la Mor^t H dt la Mifioi (Ptris 19^, Ale«o), 
pp. a76-^« 
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to a practical question is no answer for practical purposes. For to 
say ^at people are related with each other through fields that have 
no limits short of the Universe is virtually to say that they enter 
into their mutual relations at Infinity; and this leaves as obscure as 
ever the nature of their empirically observed relations in those 
mundane human societies, with th^ unique bcations la Space- 
Time, that are the actual objects of this Study. Empirical observa¬ 
tion has informed us, in objective terms, that these societies are 
institutions which, for our practical purposes, are of the highest 
order, in the sense that they comprehend other institutions without 
being comprehended by others in their turn.* In subjective terms 
we have found, by the saroc empirical test, that, for the same prac¬ 
tical purposes, these same societies are also 'intelligible fields of 
study’-* in practice, therefore, our question will not have received 
a sausfactory answer until we have grasped the nature of the 
empirically observed relations between human individuals in these 
sociai fields which are neither universal in their range nor inhoitely 
remote. 3 Does the philosophically true but practically unsatisfying 
answer which we l^e obtained from the oncle of Scholasticism 
furnish any clue for discovering an answer in our own practical 
terms ? Perhaps we can make the transit from the theoretical to the 
practical answer to our question by way of a mathematical simile. 

Let us represent our human individuals, whose social relations 
we are trying to grasp, by any number of points ou a plane; and 
from each one of these points, as an apex, let us produce a cone to 
represent each indmdual’s field of action. Some of these cones 
may expand rapidly, at an obtuse angle; others may expand 
gradually, at angles that are more acute; and the central spine or 
axis of each cone may take off at any angle from the common plane 
on which all the apices lie. Our only postulate is that the cones 
shall all be produced into the third dimension on cne and the same 
side of our original plane (which offers, of course, two alternative 
sides on which our three-diaiensionai figures may be constructed). 
Let us now decree that every one of these cones shall be produced, 

( See Pert I, C<;iS}{«), Annex, vel. i, p, 4$$. ebove. 

* See Paft I. A end aleo 1. C (ilij C«), Annex, vol. 1, p. 443. ebeve, 

* The problem Uut confrecta uj here bei beeo formuleced ee fodewa. in ‘beliaue^ 
temu, br G«n«nl Smutt: 

‘Whet limit* ere there Id the fiek of enino^nic body Men Mgeniem orepenoo^iC}'? 
Lelbtu* reproeented etch mentd u eentuning or mirroring the whole Univene in lU 
own way end from iu own perticultr eagle; lower montdt. of ceurae, more imperleeiiy 
than h^her montds; b«R each in it« own degree i» e son of hfiereecem or maiHCure 
Univene. !n eibei wordt, each temeet lenet moaed ia in a tense comic and wuveml. 
This deaenpriee would net apply Co a ”6eld". At we have seen, a "field” it of the tame 
eharwitr at the inaet area of die whole, only more actenuaied mita force and inflitence. 

the farther ii reecdee hem that area the greater the attesuiUon, ao that the field, 
though tbaepretieally indefinite So ertent, la in altect quiteJicruted ia praedea] oparatioa.' 
(Smuts, op. cat., pp. 34 > 4 .) 
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on the (coftventioDally determined) productive side of our plane, 
from its apex on and on into Infinity. This decree ensures mathe* 
matically that, oorwithstanding tbe diversity of the respective angles 
at which our cones take off from our plane, the ultimate cross-sec¬ 
tion of every cone coincide in area with the ultimate cross- 
section of every other cone; for, on a plane that lies at an infinite 
distance from our original plane of departure, all our cones alike 
will project themselves in cross-sections with infinite and therefore 
coextensive areas. At the same time, we shall find that the aections 
of a certain number—though only a certain number—of our cories 
do coincide in area at each and every distance, short of infini^, 
from the productive &ce of our ort^aJ plane,at which we choose to 
describe another plane parallel to It. For, as our cones which we 
are produdngfrom our originaj plane traverse any one of these ocher 
planes, at some finite distance from the first, on their way towards 
Infinity, they will each leave their mark on the second pl^e in the 
shape ^ a conic section; and while these conlcsections will naturally 
differ from one another in location and sire and form according to 
the point on the original plane from which each particular cone has 
taken off, and accoi^ng to the angles that govern its production, it 
will be found, as a matter of fact, that tbe conic sections imprinted 
on the second plane by a certain number of different cones that 
have taken off the first plane at different points and at different 
aogles will actually coincide with one another—coinciding, in this 
case, at a finite and not at an infinite distance from their respective 
apices, and in a finite and not in an Infinite area, 

Before we proceed to the interpretation of this simile, it may be 
well to make the mathematical coostruction clearer by translating 
it into concrete terms. For our original plane let us take the surface 
of cbeEaith ; let our points on this surface be represented by search¬ 
light projectors i and let these projectors be without those prisms of 
crystal or glass by means of whi^ the beams of light that are pro¬ 
jected from ordinary search-lights are diverted, at the outset, from 
their natural paths and are made to travel parallel to one another in 
tbe form of a shaft instead of following their natural bent and 
diverging cone-wise. These natural cones of radiating light will 
thus take off from the surface of tbe Earth at different points and at 
different a:ual angles and at different degrees of obtuseness or 
acuteness according to the particulax structures and locations and 
bearings of the panicular projectors from which they respectively 
emanate; and—just as in the ease of our abstract mathematical 
cones—their cross-sections will all be coextensive with one another 
at Infinity, In the concrete illustration, however, we are con¬ 
fronted at once with the gulf between theory and practice; for it is 
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evident that, in practice, this theoretical coincidence of alhhe cross* 
sections of ail our light-cones will never be realized. It will not be 
realized because the light-cone—which is the 'field* of radiation of 
the projector—becomes more and ‘more attenuated in its force and 
influence the farther it recedes from' the lamp that is the source 
from which the radiation is emitted, 'so that the fleld, though 
theoretically indefinite in extent, is in effect quite limited in prac¬ 
tical operation'. ‘ Moreover, in the particular concrete case that w'e 
axe imagining, the fleld of our search-light's ccne*shaped radiation 
is iimit^ in a double way: not only by the attenuation of the light 
as it travels, but also by the interposition of opaque bodies ^at 
prevent its further progress*-oven before it has petered out— 
towards the Infinity which it would never actually reach in any 
event. These obstructive bodies are the layers of cloud that float in 
the atmosphere on planes chat are roughly parallel to the Earth's 
solid and liquid surhice; and the under* 5 urface of one of these 
cloud-layers will receive the imprint of a conic section from each 
one of the light*cones, emanating from our projectors, whose 
further progress this particular cloud-layer happens to bar. With 
this cloud-surface to play upon, the expert human manipulators of 
the projectors will be able so to adjust their angles of projection that 
the conic sections of the light-cones that are projected on to the 
cloud-surface from different points and at diflerent angles will over¬ 
lap with one another so closely as virrually to coincide. Indeed, 
this power of making the sections of the beams of search-lights 
coincide, for practical purposes, at distances but little removed 
from the solid or liquid surface of the Earth is the power that gives 
the invention of the search-light its practical value for Man, As 
Honio Belligerims, he focuses his convergent beams upon a ^gle 
point on an aerial plane that is determined by the momentary 

S »resence of a hostile piece of aircraft; as Uomo Coponans, he 
ocuses upon a point on a plane that is embodied materially in tlie 
under-surface of a cloud in order to advertise his wares by 'sky¬ 
writing*. 

The concrete version of our simile has probably made an Inter- 
preution superfluous; but, for the reader’s possible convenience, 
we will give the key nevertheless. 'Hie points on the surface of a 
mathematical plane, or the search-light projectors on the surface of 
the Eartli, represent individual human beings; the mathematical 
cones, or light-cones, represent these individuals’ respective fields 
of action; the second plane, or the under-surfacc of the cloud-layer, 
upon which the cones impinge at some (mice range in the course 
of their production towards Infinity, represents the social animal's 
• tbft p«s<«ae qiMWd from Snui*, op, ch., on p. 227, feetootf 3. abov«. 
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fiodalicy; and the coinddencv of a certain number of the conic 
sections imprinted on this surface represents the coincidence of the 
fields of action of a certain number of individual human beings-^ 
a coincidence which constitutes a society. 

If this £mile has any substance in it» it may now yield us a defini' 
tion of vhat a human society is. A society, we may say, is a relation 
between individuals; and this reiation of theirs consists In the 
coincidence of their individual fields of action; and this coincidence 
combines the individual fields Into a common ground; and this 
oommongroundiswhatwecallasode^. Inasmuoh as an individual's 
field of action is a pan or aspect of the individual himself, each 
single individual is in a sense coextensive and indeed identical with 
the whole of the society in which he Is a shareholder or in which he 
has a vested interest—to apply a metaphor ftom the business prats 
tice of the modem Western World. On the other band, inasmuch 
as the Microco&m is distinct and distinguishable from the Macro¬ 
cosm—and it is only in the field of the Macrocosm, and not in the 
fastness of the Microcosm, that the difierent individuals interact— 
it cannot be said that eveiy indi\ddual is identical with every other, 
in spite of their being each identical with the society through which 
they are related. In this ‘political arithmetic’ or ‘social geometiy', 
the Euclidean axiom that ‘things which arc equal to the same thing 
are equal co one another’ apparently does not hold. 

The fengoing investigatioa into the nature, or the working, 
of human societies has incidentally brought out a point which is of 
great importance for the next stage of our inquiry. Our analysis of 
phenomena into agents and their fields of action implies not only 
that ‘the stuff or material of the Universe’ is ‘actlvi^ instead of 
matter’,^ but also that this activity originates in one, and one only, 
of its two poles and can only flow in the one direction. The mathe¬ 
matical cones in our simile were produced from their apices; the 
light-cones were radiated horn the search-light projectors; the 
Macrocosm is apprehended and acted upon by Microcosm; 
and the action which is the theme of human history is the action of 
individual human beings on that common ground of their respective 
fields of action which we call a society. 

A field of action—and, a fortiori, an intersection of a number 
of ^ds of action—cannot be a source of action. The source of 
action is other than the field of action ex kypotken. And—to apply 
this truism to the case in point—the source of social action cannot 
be the society, but can only be each or some or one of the individuab 
v/ftose fields of action constitute a society on the ground where they 
coincide. A ‘field’ or a ‘relation’ is condemned, by its very nature, 

I SmaB. op. dc., ^ S35. 
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to the impotence which is ascribed to the abstract human Intel¬ 
lect io the Aristotelian aphorism.’ It ‘moves nothing*, A ‘field* 
merely provides a locus for the action of an agent who operates in 
the field but who is not the field itself; a ‘relation’ merely provides 
a common ground for the interaction of two or more agents with 
one another. Just as mathematical Space takes no action itself, but 
merely lends itself to the action of particular electrons or atoms or 
vibrations, each of which occupies the whole of Space for its field, 
90 a human society is inherently incapable of playing an active, 
creative role in human af^ira. The aociety is not. and cannot be, 
anything more than a medium of communication through which 
the individual human beings interact with one another, It is 
human individuals and not human sodeties that ‘make* human 
history.* 

This truth ia stated forcibly and insistently by Bergson In the 
work which we have been quoting repeatedly in this part of our 
Study. 

'We do not believe in the “unconsdous** (factor] In History: the 
“great subterranean currents of thought*’, of which there has been ao 
much talk, only flow Id consequence of the fact that masses of men have 
been carried away by one oi more of their own number.... It is useless 
to maintain that [social progress] takes (Jace of itself, bit by bit, in 
virtue of the spiritual condition of the society at a certain period of its 
history. It U really a leap forward which is only taken when the society 
has made up its mind to try an ei^eriment; this means that the society 
must have allowed itself to be convinced, or at any rate allowed itself 
to be shaken; and the shake is always given by soriubotfy. It is useless 
to allege that this leap forward does not imply any creative effort at the 
bacicof it, and to argue that there Is not here any invention comparable 
to the artist’s. This is to ignore the fact that the majority of the great 
successful reforms have appeared at first unrealizable and have been so 
in foct. They could only be realised in a aociety whose spiritual condi¬ 
tion was already that which these refonns were to induce through their 
ralization; and there was a vicious drcle here from which no issue 
would have been found if the circle had not been broken by one or 
more privileged souls which had dilated the social soul in themselves 
and which then drew the soaety after them [through the breach which 
they had made]. Now, this is just what we mean by the miracle of 
artistic creation.*’ 


ievtt. lArJatcCt, Btfiiea Nitfimadita, g» ipp. _ - - ,... 

* 'AlW FMttchr^ Beh( v«n •bne^n PenSdichkeiuo iua — Meyef, 6.: Guththu 
Ju Murima, vol. i td. (Stuuamtad CoW, pp. 

A.. TSt 9»J Faw«Mit 9f (Ler^w J9*3, obe*). P> 73, 

B 4 |e}Mt, Pe#«rirt, j©th •d.tl-oodon rSs 4 , Ke^ ?■«&, pp. 3<)4 

i2ir*»en OD.cit.pp.iss ini 73-4- Con'pire p. tea. In«Ji«h«rpMwee<iftOp. cUj. 
p. 1 * 4 ) ^rpoQ •ueg«9t« ‘i» U 0 ^ in Humuaij ihM the ettwt of lavesuon, which 
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The who perform this miracle of creation, and who 

thereby bring about the growth of the societies in which they arise, 
are more than mere men. They can woric what to men seem miracleo 
because they themselves are superhuman in a literal and no mere 
metaphorical sense. 

'In giving to Man the moral conformation whl^ he required in order 
to be a so^ animal. Nature baa probably done all that she was able 
to do for the Human Species. But, just as men of genius have been 
found to push back the bounds of the human intelligence (which means 
that, at long intervals, individuals hive been granted far more than it 
waa originally posuble to give, all at once, to the apedes), so there have 
arisen privileged souls who have felt themselves related {appartrais) to 
all souls, and who, instead of remaining within the limits ot their group 
and keeping to the (restricted] solidarity that baa been established by 
Nature, have addressed themselves to Humanity in general in an 4 Uin 
of love. The apparitiofl of each of these souls has been like the creation 
of a new species composed of ooe unique individual—the ihruat of Life 
arriving, at long intervals, in the person of a particular human being, at 
a result which could not have been attained all at once for the aggregate 
of Mankind. 'Hius each of these souls has marked the attainment of 
a certain point by the evolution of Life; and each of them has mani* 
fested in an original form a love which seema to be the very essence of 
the creative effort’' 

For Bergson, it is the mystics who sre the superhuman creators 

par exceUtkce, and he finds the essence of the creative act in the 
supreme moment of the mystical experience. 

'Shaken to her depths by the current that is to carry her away, the 
Sou] cesses to turn upon herself and escapes fot ooe instant from 
the law which requires the species and the individual to condition one 
another in a vicious circle. The Soul stops sdU, as chough she heard 
a voice callbg her. Then she lets herself go—straight forward.’^ 

What is the new spedfic character of these rare and superhuman 

mttiiott iEMlf in the «d>o 9 < denoio of Life ihnuA the creetioo ef rwer epeeiee bee 
dieeeveM the meene ef ee/ryms «n lhrou|h MmoiuJe who m endowed wjth intelli* 

Mfxewd who ere iherewitb Bede the repoeitBiee of the Acuities ^Jnitutive inde^. 
deAce end Lbercy.' 

> Betfeos, ep. dc, 96-7. Compete pp. 23$ end 289, It ie interesiina to find the 
eeine esnoepeoa eppmnns e few yeen «e/lte m the work of a contetnporery Eiurii^ 
writer whoM meatal beckgreund woold eppear to t« very di&rent fmm our French 
pbileeephcr'e. 

'Mu* . > • 'V** ■ "*w kind of bio, UcmJIy.icientifieilly; a new epeciee ef the (?«nw 
K«Me.... Anewepeetceef che Gmaffeere, lerthe ardinerybiote^.Viw^ BBn eisin 
wrthes enri ere.orerudiinmtiry hn where hii uilsbeuld he.... But the cobereAce 
wh^ we ducem 'm the Hfe ef Jeeui., . u «n»nk on e bichet )cve) ihio the pure bio- 
letMI,, . . Tbe differantwnhg chervctmtiie ef new nun, es we recerdliiin liee 
hmui hueppreneiuieeiDieuaediete eiperiefceof eneJI-pervidiss Unity, eadaeeend 
ertd mere unperteoUr, b tbe perfeetien of bu obedience to it. . . , Jeeua is not the 
unnye eiimpte of t^ sew man. One eery deer end reliliveJv modem c»err.pJe ie the 

Enflieh poet, Jebn Keue-I find very evident meeeef the eame kind efdevdopment 

m Spinou, m Goethe, in Sbekeepeere, m Bkke. and in eetne of the sreit Ch/ialiea 
myence/ (Murry, John Middkran; Ged(Le^on 19*9, Cepe), pp. tn^S) 

• fierseeo, op. Cit., pp. 242-6. Corapire p. S4. 
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souJs that break the vicious circle of primitive human sodeJ life and 
resume the work of creation? The new factor may be described as 
Tereonalicy’. 

‘Personality is sciU a growing factor in (he Universe, and la merely in 
its in^cy. Its history is ciawd by the thousand of years, whereas 
that of Organic Nature is marked by millions. Personality is as yet but 
an inchoate activity of the whole, but xuvertheless its character is already 
dbtinet tnd well marked; and its future evolution U the largest ray of 
hope in human, if not terrestrial, destiny. . . . The level of its power 
and activity is gradually rising; more and more It is gathering the 
unorganised centrifugal tendencies of the individual into an effective 
ceot:^ control, and olten it wins even in the most discouraging ciicuzn* 
stancea chose moral victoriea which form the great landmarks of personal 
and human progress.** 

It is through the inward development of Personality that in¬ 
dividual human beings are able to perfom those creative acts, in 
their outward fields of action, that cause the growths of human 
societies; and so we hnd that thb enhancement of the individual's 
mastery over the Macrocosm is the consequence of a corresponding 
ai^evement in the Microcosm—of a progress in self-articulation 
or self-determination within. The outward and the inward advance 
in organisation and increase in power are $0 intimately connected 
that either can be described in terms of the other. 

‘The nature of Personality is distinguished by its departure from the 
processes of Organic Nature and an approximation to the forms of action 
which are characteristic of Society. Just as in a well*orgaruzed society 
or state there is a central legislative and executive authority which is for 
certain purposes supreme over all individuals composing that sodety or 
state, and controls their activities in certain detinite directions deemed 
necessary for the welfare of the state, so the human personality is dis¬ 
tinguished by an even more rigorous inner control and direction of the 
personal actions to certain defined or definable cods... . The Ideal per¬ 
sonality is he in whom this Inner control is sufficiently powerful, whether 
exercised by conscious will or some uoconscious activity, to harmonize 
all the discordant elements and tendencies of the personal character Into 
one harmonious whole, and to resliain all wayward, random activities 
which are in conBict with that harmony.’* 

Iq the South African philosopher's analysis of Personalia and 

' Smutt, op. dt., pp. 306 uwl jeS. 

* Smtito, op. ciL, pp. 903-6. On p. ro? the euihee dMws the foUowiog cMitnet 
between the soul wfaiA bat echceved aixi the toul whieb baa not tiuceoded 

in Kbiavins )t: 

‘Conji4«r for a moment whw diKinsvUhe* the forwed aod derdopod pertenallC)' 
£(«cn the uaforsied eod incomplete pereoneUryi Ute etroof chanuer fiVGi the wmk; the 
master of bie fete {reea hun who )s blevm about by every wave of irapulte or opinion. 
In ih« latter eaaa-Hiia case of tbe weak, or 0abby. w maeolute eenon—you have imiallr 
ibe aame elements of ehanctec es in (bat of tbe atrone nan. mt tbe diffmnee i« that 
white in the cate of the strona man or penosality lU these elecnenrs are uni 5 ed into one 
central whole which ehapea aad direeu thor leimte aeiivibe*, ifl the caae of the aaak 
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ifl the French philwopher’s account of the mystical experience' we 
are glveD a glimpee of the proceas by which> Jr the souJs of certain 
individual human beings, a new spiritual species—a veritable Super> 
man—emerges. The mystically illumined Personality evidently 
stands to ordinary Human Nature as civiliaations stand to primitive 
human societies. In both cases, the new speciu is evolved from the 
old through a passage from a temporary state of quiescence into a 
bout of dynamic activity. In both cases, likewise, the new chapter 
of history implies, and in fact demands, a sequel; for ‘all things 
overflow their own structural limits ... and there is thus a trend in 
things beyond themselvesCiviliaadons that have succeeded in 
coming to birth not only tend to grow, but also tend to impinge 
upon other societies in the pluralistic sodal universe which baa been 
the field of human hbtory up to date.^ Similarly, personalities that 
have succeeded la attaining self-determination through seJf'mastery 
hnd, In the act, that they cannot live and cannot die unto them¬ 
selves ;* that, having been lifted up, they cannot rest until they have 
drawn all men unco them;^ because it is for this that they are come 
into the World,‘ 

'The soul of the great mystic does not come to a halt at the [mysticalj 
ecstasy as though that were the goal of a Journey. The ecsta^ may 
indeed be called a state of repose, but it is the repose of a locomotive 
scandit^ in a station under steam pressure, with its movement con- 
uoumg as a stationary throbbing whjle it walta for the moment to make 
a new leap forward. . .. Henceforward, the soul has a superabundance 
of life; it has an immense It has an irresistible thrust which hurls 
it into vast enterprises.. .. The great mystic has felt the truth flow into 
him from its source like a force in action. He could no more stop him¬ 
self from spreading it than the Sun could stop himself &om pouring out 
his light. . . . His desire is with God’s help to complete the creation of 
the Human Species and to make of Humanity what it would have been 
from the beginning If it had been capable o^ constituting itself deflnU 
tivdy without the help of Man himsdf. Or, to use words which... say 


these ekmcivte of tbon^t, erBodoe,»)U. aed peseion Imvc never been hirraMUMd 
or fuMd into one wbek; lae lovereignltytiluive end ex«wcive tgthonty ui the per- 
laoalky he* never been ptep er ly cenibtuM ar earned, or ia so weak es to b« rvfukriy 
dm^ed end defed; tbe unoijeruMd eed uncoordineted fwdon* io the eUraeter 
for their own hand ead keep up ■ cooKutataie of inner wsrfere in the personaliry, with 
the lOfuit the! the strong or icnpuijee carry the day end rwn the character, 

whkh dependc on ■ bensoniou* auberdinatMn of all (be wiow olcmcnte ef ebaneter 
under one lupreme ettoeal authority. The iaaerdieeerd may even proceed the length ^ 
•p$«r«ni dieeecUbwiof (hepereeneuty«Ddleed (0 the eiofukr pMMneaen of muhiple 
pcneneJiiy in the aam« irtdividua).' 

TK« epiriiual itnifsle in which the emer(aAt penonaiity brinse peycbie order out of 

B reak ananhy in the MkfMsvn, and eecU frowtb out of aocul etesnetioo in the 
ecroeoim. le ddineeted wStb the poetk Imeametieo end the enuitio^ uueiuicr of 
(OAiu* m the eavroth cKoptec of the Cpietle to tbe Ramana. 

* * Smute,ep.cit.,p. 33S, quoted on pp.3ej-4, above. 

* 1^ phenomen* enjins iroot the eostaco between aviJisaiiena are diecuued in 
end X, bekw. For the eoncacta between eiviliutwni end bnrbarknt, aee Fart 
VIII, bdow. e ftomana tiv. y. * Johszii, 33. *Johcxvi.»S. 
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the suD« thing in different langi^, the mystic's direction is the very 
direction of of Life. It is thst 4 hfi itself, communicated in its 

entirety to privileged human beings ^bose desire it is thereafter to set 
the imprint of it upon the whole of Mankind and^^ a contradiction 
of which they are aware—to convert a species, which is essentially a 
created thing, into creative effort; to make a movement out of somet^g 
which} by definition, is s halt.*^ 

This contradiction is the crux of the dynamic social relation 
which arises between human beings upon the emergence of mysti¬ 
cally inspired personalities and which resolves itself—if it achieves 
a resolution of its force^^in the growths of civilizations.^ The 
necessity which impels a creative personality to transfigure his 
fellow men into fellow creatures by re-creating them in his own 
image is both internal and external, The inter^ necessity lies in 
the identity of Life and Action. No being can be what he is unl es s 
he is putting his essence into action in Kis Held. But a human being's 
field of action lies in a society which is common ground between 
his field and the fields of a host of other people; and it is here 
that the necessity translates itself into external pressure when the 
individual agent happens to be a genius who represents 'a new 
spedes composed of one unique individual’.^ The creative muta¬ 
tion in the Microcosm requires an adaptative modification in the 
Macrocosm before it can become either complete or secure; but, 
ex fypoiMest, the Macrocosm of the transfigured personality is also 
the Macrocosm of bis uctransfigured fellow men; and accordingly 
bis effort to transform the Macrocosm in consonance with the 
change in himself will be resisted by their inertia, which vrill tend 
to keep the Macrocosm in harmony with their unaltered selves by 
keeping it just as it b. 

• BetSMn. et, pp, a4S-$r. 

* Tb« cmx dott 001 pcMCfit itMlf io utuaCieni (h« Mcul reUdon* between 

buBHi b«ioz* we not dyowue bat etwae: e.g'ehUisulwu ihet have luffered anett. 
oc in ettgnant or ^uieaegt prirnitiye aocMUn tUt hAve not entered upon tbe patb oi 
ovtiiaarion at all. In primitive aociatiM in tbcic lattef^Uif Yln*ftKe' of iotaantte— 
whkb hespeoa to be (Im only eondltien m whifh we beve direet knowledge <9 them — 
aeeial Ktivjfy ia cfV«caUi«ed v MiidiSad is a ‘eeke oi cuaBK&* (tea the ouotatloo from 
Bagbet in 11. B, v^. i. p. 191, above): aod the aecial reietleni eftabiisbed between each 
bm*idual and every etiier eo the common greved el their raopaet've Saida are re^riva 
and w^ilormand invariahla or. in other wotdi.aieble. The cnix only picMntaiuelfwhen 
*tha eake ^ cuctem' brvaka, Praawsiabfr it did prtient iiaelf In tbe ‘Yang^etiviry* ef 
difiirmtiatien to wbkh tbe Ucter^ay *rcn. 4 tata’ ef Primitive HuMmty )a the awtM*l* 
Iq that of evolvtion. Humanity waa achieved ihrougb 1 muntion et Sufr'Man mte 
Man (sM ). C (ui) (a), vel. J. pp. X 79 -Se, and 1 !. B, vol. i, pp, 193-5, above): aod lioce 
it appeara that our pre-human anewort who accom^iahea Oiie mutation ware already 
aecri! M at any rata gregariona animala (I'c I. C (<)• vol. 1 . ep. 175-4. abeve\ itta 
eenceivabla that ihia pre-tiimian natation worirod, like the poat-numae muunon ihatia 
aVoggling to achieve itaelf in the grpm^ ef emlbaiioBa. through a aocial cenSiet 
b e fra an m^vidualai m thti eaaa benreen incipient human bainga thair raeakitriot 
wb-buman kin a^ kiiMl. But we have no rec^ ef thia monentoua chapter of hiatory: 
and Bergaon (op. cit.. p. 114) may be right in hit vkw that it la only ia our own peas 
human phaae of ev^MS that the inairument and agent ef craacen haa eeree to m the 
ifvdiridual. * Dergsos. op. cle., pp. 96*^, Quoted on p. 333, above. 
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This social situation presents a dilemma. If the creative g^us 
fails to bring about in bis milieu the mutation ^hich he has achieved 
in himself, his cr^tiveness will be fatal to him. He will have put 
himself out of gear with his held of action; and in losing the power 
of action he will lose the will to live—even if his fbmier fellows do 
not harry him to death, as abnormal members of the swarm or 
hive or herd or pack are harried to death by the rank and hie In 
the static social life of gregarious animals or insects. This Is the 
penalty of the genius whose failure to transform his social milieu 
convicts him of having been ‘before his time’. On the other hand, 
If OUT genius does succeed in overcoming the passive inertia or 
active hostility of his former fellows and does iriumphantly trans¬ 
form the social milieu which has hitherto been common ground 
between him and them into a new order in harmony with his 
transhgured self, he thereby makes life impossible for men and 
women of common clay unless they can succeed in adapting their 
own selves, in turn, to the new social roiHeu that has now been 
imposed upon them by the triumphant genius’s masterfully creative 

wlL 

This is the meaning of a saying attributed to Jesus in the Gospels: 


'Think not that I am come to send peace oo Earth; 1 came not to 
send peace but a sword. 

‘For I am come to set s mao at vanaoce against hjs father, sod the 

daughter against her mother, aod the daughter-in-law against her 

niomer-in-law. 

'And a man's foes shall be they of his own household.'' 

The emergence of a superman or a great mystic or a genius or a 
superior personality inevitably precipitates a social cor^ict. The 
conflict will be more or leaa acute, according to the degree in which 
the creative individual happens to rise above the average level of 
his former kin and kind. But some conflict is inevitable, since the 
social equilibrium which the genius has upset by the mere fact of 
his personal emergence haa eventually to be restored either by his 
sodd triumph or by his social defeat. 


‘A work of genius, which begins by being disconcerting, may by its 
mere presence create, bit by bit, a conception of art and an artistic 
atmosphere which wiU permit of ies being understood. It will then 
receive the hall-mark of genius retrospectively. Failing that, it would 
have remained what it was at the beginning: that is, simply discon¬ 
certing. In a financial speculation, it is success that decides that the 
idea has been a good one. There is aomethlng of the same sort In the 
case of artistic creation, with this difference that here the success, if it 
eventually comes to the work which has shocked people at first, is the 

* z. 34^ CenpATc (aiU zii. jt-j. 
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of a IraDsfonnation, in public taste which has been produced by 
the work rtsdf. On this showing, the work has been a force as well as 
a material object. It has communicated the impress of an which 
the artist has ijn]>arttd to it, or, rather, which is the artist's own ^ian, 
invisibly present io rt . . . It is only the thnist of genius that has ever 
forced the inertia of Humanity to yield.’' 

How ia it possible for social equilibrium to be restored when 
once the discordant, disturbing thrust of genius has made itself 
felt^ 

The simplest solution would be that uniform thrusts—uniform 
in vigour and uniform in direction—should be made by each and 
every individual member of Sodecy simultaneously. In that event, 
no strain or tension or disturbance of equilibrium would be felt 
on the common ground of the individuals’ respective fields of 
action, because all the individuals, in seeking to adapt their respec¬ 
tive fields to the uniform mutations that had occurred simultane¬ 
ously in their inner selves, would be feeling their way towards 
uniform adaptations. This easy solution, however, is only a fanciful 
conceit; for, ex hypotfusi, a creative mutation of Human Nature is 
the act of an individual soul which is acting independently; and a 
simultaneous uniform mutation in every oxte of a number of in¬ 
dividual human beings would be a sheer miracle. 

There axe not, of course, any authentic instances of this con¬ 
venient miracle in human history. The most that we find is that the 
same—or more or less the same—creadve thought or plan occurs, 
at approximately the same time and place, to two or three in¬ 
dividuals instead of occurring exclusively to one. 

In the history of our modem Western mechanJeal inventions, for 
example, the steam-engine and the locomotive and the aeroplane 
and the tank were invented at almost the same moment by several 
people. Indeed, tbe highly involved and long-drawn-out dispute 
between the several claimants of the reward which was offered for 
the invention of the tank by His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom illustrates the difficulty of tracing an Inven¬ 
tion indisputably to a single author even when the invention in 
question is only a few years old, and when the society in which it 
has been made is In the habit of keeping exact and voluminous 
records of its transactions. And whatever the upshot of this British 
controversy may be—whether the inventbn of tanks in Great 
Britain was really singular or plural—it seems to be admitted that 
‘the ideas which had been thought out by the British origlnstors in 
1914 were reinvented separately and independently by the French 


0^. eic.,pp. 74 aad tSt. 
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in 1935’.* SimDarly, in the history of modem Western mountaineer¬ 
ing and exploration, there was a«ually a race between different 
parties to scale the Matterhorn^ and to reach the North and South 
Poles and in the history of modem Weatem Physical Science it 
was for a time an open question whether the conoept of Evolution 
would reocive its classical CJfpression—the struggle for existence' 
and ‘the survival of the fittest’—from the mind or Charles Darwin 
or from the mind of Alfred Russel Wallace, while the abstruse cal¬ 
culations which led to the discovery of the planet Neptune—on the 
slender clue of certain unexplained irreguiarities in the motion of 
the planet Uranus—were actually worked out independently and 
simultaneously by Adams and Leverrier. This phenomenon of 
dmuluneous pluralistic creation is particularly conspicuous in the 
histories of religions. The feat of providing the Arabian external 
proletariat of the Roman Empire with a vernacular version of the 
monotheism which had come to prevail in the Roman World waa 
being attempted by Muhammad’s contemporary Maalamah in 
the Najd at the very flmg when it was being accomplished, in the 
Hijlz, by Muhammad himself;* and this simultaneous appearance 
of Muhammad and Maslamah in Arabia has parallels in the con¬ 
temporaneity of Jesus and John the Baptist in Jewry, and in the 
encounter between Paul and Apcllds in the Hellenic mission-field 
of Primitive ChcUtiajiity,* and in the almultaneous appearance, in 

different parts of Western Christendom, of the Protestant Re¬ 
formers : a Wyclif and a Hues in one generation and a Calvin and a 
ZwingU and a Luther in another. 

The phenomenon of which these are a few familiar examples is 
described in the popular phrase that this or that new thing ‘is in the 
air’; and there is nothing surpn^ng about it. When we consider 
that a number of human beings who are in social relations with one 
another share more Or less the ssme social background and social 
heritage and are exposed to more or less the same social challenges, 
it would rather be surprising if more or less the same response were 
never hit upon by several people at once. And the really surprising 
point in the actual operation of social dynamics is that a new thing 
‘in the air’ should not be breathed in as a matter of course by 

) «d., supplementwy volum lii. p. 73S. S«e further 

gwutofl Meier.GeBertl Sir B. D.: fVnriewu (London :93a. HocMer end Swuihenn), 

* In the yw 1 SSj. the ruamit of tk« MiRemem wu imm ed for the first time by a 
pwff eeeeodint from the Swiw tide ood by a pircy eaeeodinf from the luJiu aide 
witban three day* of one eiMther—ibe two partSee worfcisa Quite IndependmUy* 

< The South Pole w«a reeofaed independeatjy by AnuMMn oq the December, 
1911. end by Seen on Che tSthJeftjary, tyis. Pe«ry*aekte to have been thefinthuoun 
bebf to reeeb (he North feet »hkb he e^ieved on the Stb-yth April, t 909 — 

me dieputed (cheu^ not eonvincinBly) by Cook. 

* For Muhooimad'a eerecr, tee further 11 ]. C (i (S), pp. A7S-& with Amies 11 , below. 
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ev^body. This, however, is not what happens in feet; for while 
it is true that a new creative thought or plan does often occur to 
more than one member of a society sinjultancously, it is also true 
that it never occurs simultaneously to more Chan a minority. 

The importance of such creative minorities in human history has 
struck the imagination of Mr. H- G. Wells: 

*1 am building my expectation of a new phase in human affairs upon 
the belief that there is a profoundly serious minority in the mass of our 
generally indilferMt species. I cannot understand the existence of any 
of the g^t religions, I cannot explain any fine and grave constructive 
process In history, unless there is such a serious minority amidst our 
confusions. They are the Salt of the Earth, th^ people capable of 
devotion and of living lives for remote and m^bty ends.’^ 

In this passage, the fact on which empliasis is laid is act that 
these creative personalities are more than one in number, but that 
they are fewer—and far fewer—than the total membership of the 
societies in which they succe^ in producing such dynamic social 
effects. And indeed ^is is the aspect of the situation which will 
make the strongest Impression oq us if we survey those contempo> 
rary instances of the phenomenon in the polidcal sphere which the 
English writer of this passage bad in mind: the Japanese Samurai, 
the Russian Communists, the Italian Fascisti. 

The truth seems to be that the intrinsic uniqueness and in¬ 
dividuality of any act of creation is never counteracted to more than 
a trifiing extent by the tendency towards uniformity which arises 
from the feet chat every individual member of Sode^ia a potential 
creator and that all these individuals are living in the same social 
atmosphere; $0 that the creator, when he arises, always finds him¬ 
self overwhelmingly outnumbered by the inert uncreative mass of 
his kin and kind, even when he has the good fortune to enjoy the 
companionship of a few kindred spirits. In all acts of social creation 
the creators are either creative individuals or, at most, creative 
minorities; and, at each successive advance whi^ these pioneers of 
growing rivihaations achieve, the great majority of the members 
of the society are left behind. 

If we take, for example, the growth of the Hellenic Civilization 
between its infancy, as portrayed in the Homeric Epic, and Its acme, 
which vfis attained in Athens during (be half-century immediately 
preceding the catastrophe of 432 fi.e., we notice at once that almoat 
all the women have been left behind and almost all the slaves. The 
Homeric Odysseus has blosaomed into the Attic Themistodes; but 
as for the Homeric Penelope and the Homeric Eumaeua, where, in 
fifth-century Atheoa, are they? We shall not rediscover Penelope 
' Well*, H. G.: /VniftTTo* vttfrr Aecwm (LMd«a i$3?, K»8*rth Preis), p. 4*. 
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in the virtuous but colourless housewife of Xenophon*s Oecono- 
micus,' nor Eucnseus in the Aristophacic slave who culminates In 
the sharp and shady Canon of the Piuius.^ The creative minority 
in Periclean Athens is exclusively free-born and exclusively male; 
and, even so, it is only a small fraction of the free male population 
of Attica that has any part or lot in it. 

We shaU find the same situation if we take a glance at any or all 
of the five civilizations^the Western and the Orthodox Christian 
and the Islamic and the Hindu and the Fax Eastern^that happen 
to be alive in our own day. The differentiation is perhaps most 
conspicuous in Hinduism> where the whole gamut of known human 
stan^rds, from the lowest to the highest, is represented in the 
gradations that extend from (he Ghonds and Bhlls and Criminal 
Castes and 'Untouchables’ and ^Depressed Classes' at one end of 
the scale to a Tagore or a Shose or a Gandhi at the other. On 
Western tongues, it is a common reproach to Hinduism to point 
out that it may stand for anything, from the loftiest moral and 
intellectual level to the most degraded; and the abandonment of 
the Hindu masses to their degradation is the central point fn Miss 
Katherine Mayo's indictment of the Hindu It is interesting 
to observe tlat the Hindu apologia has followed both of two 
mutually contradictory lines. Some of the Hindu apologists prefer 
o> glory in their infirmities^ and claim for Hinduism, as its peculiar 

merit, that it translates into action, in everyday life, the Latin tag 
Hemo sum, humanum nihil a me putc.^ At the same time, 

other Hindu apologists pass over into a counter-offensive on the 

• MiletUn A«p««ia n, of eeuMr. ihe exaction which nravu the Attic nile thet it 
ocmpliSce Vy che Je in the Ofcemeccsf (en etr^y (ourtK.e«ntui7 pertnit which 

u tni* lo life ia the Atth eencury). 

t I n Cetien, the lincscneoti of the (ypicel tUs e of the Attic 'New Comedy' am alf«ady 
ttMAileet. 

< H«^, K,; Mtthfr India (London T927, Cepe). Between the memeht wbea (be 
wriur ox thi» $ti,idy wrote theee linn and the dev when he &nt re-xnd thm, i eofifer- 
enee between the l^en ef the Cute Hiodve end the leedm^the 'Uaiou^ibiee' had 
imed ih the Peone Agreement of the 24tK September. On the naMrow of thit 

egreemeni, in whkh the C«iie Hindue uoderteov to give the 'Untoweheblei'« Ciif ehaW 
h the pitied power whkh wee on rhepeiat of devolving upon the Hindu oommuniry 
•( a whole thcough the tnnefer of political authority In India from Britith to Indian 
hat)d», It looked aa 1/ thit enlrafvchuerneni ef tbe ‘Untouelwblet* on (be political plaae 
milhi lead on to the removal, or at any rate the alleviation.cif their •eeial dieaUlitiei, to 
which (hey had been euhject from (iroe immamonal. ]f (bet tequeldtd fellow, it would 
eaunp the Poona Agrermant of (he 24th Sepeember, <932. la the mott »ig^ event that 
had oeeurred in the hlitorv of Hinduiim for muy eeniurjei. It is iwtewortby (bat (be 
achievemer^c of (he Poeru Agreement waa directly due co tbe peraonaliiy ofiha Mahabna 
Gandhi, who hed ennouneed his inteaiich of faebng to deau unleae Uie CmIc Hiodut 
and (he 'L'nceuehtbles' were able ro anee u»on tome alternative ro the British Com¬ 
ment t eeheme for the pehtieal mfnnehiaenKnt of the 'Uneouchabks'^ eebeme whi^, 
in Mf. Gandhi's opinion, would hive had the effect of atcrcorvping^e ancient unhappy 
cksvan wnhin Uw boaom of the Plindu cammunicy. The Poona Agreemant—which 
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may prove to be one receot example 0/ a saiiti's power of cransfottung his social milieu 
into ewtfonruTT with (he ereah\*e evolulion vt bittwelf, 
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line« of the Parable of the Mote and Beam. Instead of directly 
defending themselves, they seek to confound their Western critics 
by pointing out, in their turn, that the differentiation of cultural 
levels between one class and another, which shocks a Western 
observer when he contemplates the structure of the Hindu Society, 
stares us Westerners in the face in the present aspect of our own 
Western World, 

Our Western sdentliic knowledge of which we boast, and even 
our Western technique for turning this knowledge to practical 
account—a technique on which we depend for the maintenance of 
our wealth and strength—is perilously esoteric. The great new 
social forces of Democracy and Industrialism, which our Western 
Civilization has thrown up in the course of its growth, have been 
evoked from the depths by a tiny creative minority. Even this 
minority is wondering to-day whether it will be able to control and 
guide much longer these forces that it has let loose—as witness Sir 
Alfred Ewing’s presidential address to the British Association in 
1933,* And the main reason why this would-be Western Salt of 
the Earth is in fear, to-day, of losing Its savour is because the great 
mass of the Western body social has remained unsalted. 

To-day this great mass of humanity still rcroains on substantially 
the same intellectual and moral level on which it lay—a century 
ago, or a century and a half—before the titanic new social forces 
began to emerge. The measure of this intellectual and moral re¬ 
tardation or stagnarion or degradation of the mass Is given with 
remorseless accuracy by the character of ’the Yellow Press’. In the 
latter-day perversion of our Western Press, we ace the ‘drive’ of 
Western Industrialism and Democracy being employed to keep the 
mass of Western Humanity culturally depressed at, or perhaps even 
below, its pre-industrial and pro-democratic spiritual level; and 
the same new ‘drive’ has been put, with similar evil consequences, 
Into the old institutions of War and Tribalism and Slavery and 
Property.* The creative minority in the modern Western World is 
in danger of seeing its advance brought to a standstill and the 
ground that it has conquered hicbed away by an act of betrayal that 
has prostituted the new-won powers and the new-made apparatus 
of this handful of pioneers to the anti-social function of debauching 
the rest of Society- This betrayal is a dasurdly crime; and yet, in 
exposing it, we have not really probed to the bottom of the mischief. 
For the life of the many could never have been debauched so 
c^ectively by adroitly misapplying the inventions 01 the few if the 
many had not remained morally and intellectually stationary all 

* See the ft— ^uofed from th« eddrcM in III. C (i) (^, p. 2 i i, ebeve 

'See 111 . CIO id). B. aiJ, above, and IV. C (iilj l^i x 1. »ol. iv. PB. n?-^ bclaw. 
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the time while the few were making their tremendous moral and 
intellectual advance. This stagnation of the masses is the funda¬ 
mental cause of the crisis with which our Western Civilization is 
confronted in our day. And the intensity of this crisis seems to bear 
out the Hindu controversialist's contention that the blemish which 
the Western observer perceives in the social structure of Hinduism 
is not peculiar to the Hindu Society, but is likewise discernible in 
the coocemporary Western World.' This common predicament of 
two li^nng societies may be regarded as a regular phenomenon in 
the life of all civilizations that ace, or at any time have been, in 
process of growth. 

The very fact that the growths of civiliz^ona arc the work of 
creative IndiNdduals or creative minorities carries the implication 
that the uncreative majority will be left behind unless the pioneers 
can contrive some means of can^'ing this sluggish rear-guard along 
with them in their eager advance. And this consideration requires 
us to qualify the definition of the difimnce between civilizations 
and primitive sodcties on which we have hitherto worked. At an 
earlier point in this Study,> we found that the primitive societies, 
as we know them, are in a static condition, whereas the dviliaations 
—or, at any rate, the growing drilizationa—are in dynamic move¬ 
ment. We should now rather say that growing civilisations dilfer 
from static primitive sodetiea in virtue of the dynamic movement, 
in their bodies social, of creative individual personalities; and we 
should add that these creative peraonalitles, at their greatest 
numerical strength, never amount to more than a small minority 
in the sodety which their action pervades and animates. In every 
growing civilization, even at the times when it is growing the most 

• tnMtiinctiBsourW«sccm piocpect* of (urtnountijig (hi* eruit^wemay 

offhtp* voncuM to eneoungo ouneKa by rBCjUieg ecmu idssnca in our own pan 
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hal f —from AX. tSIS lo A.p. iSya—wia the reeuh that &e nwu of the peeuWtKn wa* 
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to earMpate lO ih« peliricnl life which the Whig eligeztba won for themaoTve* in A.b. 
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lustily, the great majority of the participant individuals are lo the 
same stagnant quiescent condition as the members of a primitive 
society which is in a state of rest. More than chat, the great 
majority of the participants in any civilization in any phase are 
men of like passions—of identical human nature—with Primitive 
Mankind. 

*The truth is that, if Cirilizaticn haa profoundly roodiiied Man, it 
has done so by making the sodal milieu into a kind of reservoir 
for accumulating habits and skills which are poured Into the indi¬ 
vidual by Society in each successive generation. Scratch the surface 
and efface vrhat we receive from an education which never ceases, and 
we shall rediscover something very like primitive humanity In the 
depths of our nature.... Human Nature is the same to*day sa it ohvays 
has been.’* 

It will be seen that, although the difference between static primi¬ 
tive societies and growing civilizations is traceable to a difference 
in nature between two types of individual which are respectively 
characteristic of the two species of society, the individual partici¬ 
pants in societies of the higher species do not conform eitclusively, 
or indeed predominantly, to the type of individual which is char¬ 
acteristic of this species of soci^, The characteristic type of 
individual whose action turns a primitive society into a civilization 
and causes a growing civilization to grow is the‘superior personality’ 
or ‘genius* or ‘great mysdc’ or ‘superman*; but in any growing 
society at any given moment the individuals of this type are always 
in a minority- They are no more than a leaven in a lump of ordinary 
humanity; and this ordinary humanity is no different in nature frorn 
the human type which is t^lcal of primitive societies. 

Thus the line of spiritual demarcation between superior per¬ 
sonalities and ordirtaiy human beings does not coincide with the 
line of social demarcation between civilizations and priniitive 
societies. There is an overwhelming majority of ordinary people 
in the membership of even the most advanced and progressive 
dvilization; and the humanity of all these people is virtually primi¬ 
tive humanity. 

'Those beliefs and cuatoms of Savage Man are “primitive’* which are 
the product of that ''primitive’* type of mind, or or non-primitive mind 

i BtftKpn.ep.ch.,pp. t3J«Mt69. S«ef«ffth«rpp t«6-?af(d >)9-7ofarthc cuthetf’* 
wb«]« trsuxiMiX tbd tlMPU i>t«i pnrpjuve Kubmji Ktiun u primicive MGJMrti 

ditfcn inkied (romordiatrr HwunN*rur«ifith< M«)CCk*thM tM inproceM of cmlua* 
tisn Tb« mat French v^daephaK* opinion «A thia quesooo » »bartd b>* a grew 
Eaclieb kn^palof)**- 'Tb* truth »««ew M be thn to tlue dcy the mimdi renaioe • 
puu and Mvtge at heart; KU dvdmtidn u nereb a thui veseer which the ha^ k&ocke 
etLifa eoan abrade, emunf the eolid eera of panrueoi and uvigeiy below. (Pruer, 
Sir I. G.; TVGcddn AmM. 3rd ed., Put VI(: 'Balder the Beautiful' (Londoo 19:3. 
Meerrulbn). Prebc^ pp.^i-k. Gp. Merer, E.; dar Aluramu. v«I. i (>). 4* 

cd. (SairtfMt and Mrleti istt, Cone], p. 24$«) 
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vhich from some cauM or other keepe the co-ordinative reasoning con¬ 
trolling power in abeyance. That num i$ "primitive”, whether he is 
a Veddah of Ceylon or a European peasant, whose ideas and practices 
are of that character.'* 

Conversely, we have no w a rr a nt for assuming that the Arcadian 
village or the Ethiopian kraal or even the most backward and stag* 
nant primitive society is destitute of superior personalities *n posse^ 
*—individuals who have lived and died obscure because they have 
Med to break 'the cake of custom’ and have therefore failed to win 
for their potential genius the field which it needs in order to realize 
and manifest itself in action. 


Along the cool sequester’d Vale of Life 
They kept the noiseless teoour of their way. 

We arc still left at grips with the problem of how those dynamic 
personalities who do succeed in breaking ‘the cake of custom’ in 
their own/or mUrieur are actually able to consolidate theirindi vidual 
victory, and save it from being converted into a social defeat, by 
going on to break 'the cake of custom’ in chexr social milieu and so 
drawng all men unto them. In order to solve this problem, 

'a double effort ts demanded: an effort on the part of some peopJe to 
make a new inventios, and an effort on the part of all the rest to adopt 
it and adapt fftemselves to it. A society can be called a ervilisatioo aa 
soon as dxese acts of initiative and this attitude of docility arc both 
found in it together. As 2 matter of fact, the second condition is more 
difficult to secure than the first. The indispensable factor which has 
oot been at the command of the uodvilised societies is, in all probsbi lity, 
not the superior personabty (there seems no reason why Nature sho\^ 
not have had a certain number of these felicitous vagaries at all timea 
and placcsj. The missing factor is more likely to have been the oppor¬ 
tunity for mdividuals of this scamp to display their superiority and the 
disposition in other individusb to follow their lead.’’ 


This problem of securing that the uncreative majority shall in 

• J.: Man: Hit Stunm Qua! (Lee^oa J027. Mitfwd). d. ja 
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fact follow the creadva minority’s lead appears to have two solu¬ 
tions, the one practical and the other ide^. 

‘How is one to get purchase upon the will [of another person] ? There 
are two ways open to the educator. The one way is by drill 
... the other is by mysticism.... The first method inculcates a morality 
consisting of impersonal habits; the second induces the imitation of 
another personality, and even a spiritual union, a more or less complett 
identification, with it,'* 

The classic description of this second, mystical method is given 
in Plato's indignant refusal of Dionysius’s request for a short and 
simple cxposidon of the Platonic philosophy in writing. 

'I have one thing w say shout all writers, past or future, who claim 
CO understand my philosophy either as a result of oral communicatioru 
received from me or from others or by tbe unaided light of their own 
genius. All such claimants stand convicted of cbsrlacanlsm on my 
showing. At any rate there is no written work of my own on my philo¬ 
sophy, and there never will be. For this philosophy cannot possibly be 
put into words as other sciences can. T^e sole way of acquiring it is 
by strenuous intellectual communion and intimate personal intereourse, 
Vihich kindle it in the soul instantaneously like a light caught from a 
leaping flame; and, once alight, it feeds its own flame thenceforward. 
Of course I know very well that the best presentation of h. oral or 
written, would be my own. 1 also know that 1 should be the first to 
be pained by a written presentation which ^ed to do It Justice. And 
if 1 believed that an adequate popular presentation, either written or 
verbal, were possible, what finer Ilfe-worl could I have sec mysdf than 
to write som^ing of real benefit foi Mankind; something which would 
bring the nature of the Universe into the light of day for all eyes to aee? 
Unhappily, 1 do not consider that the study of my philoso^y is good 
for people, with the exception of a few who are capable of discovering 
It for themselves with the aid of a minimum of demonstration. As for 
the rest, I fancy that some would be filled perversely with a misguided 
contempt and others with a soaring, windy expectation—la the belief 
chat they had lesmc something tremendous.'* 

The direct kindling of creative energy from soul to soul, which 
Plato here enjoins, is no doubt the ideal way. Yet to enjoin this 
way exclusively is a counsel of perfection. The problem of briuging 
the uncreative rank and file of a growing society into line with the 
creative pioneers, in order to save the pioneers’ own advance from 
beir^ brought to a halt, cannot be solved in practice, on the social 
scale, without also bringing into play the faculty of sheer mimesis— 
one of the less exalted faculties of Human Nature which has more 
in it of drill than of inspiration. 

To bring rnimesis into play is indispensable for tbe purpose in 

' B«rB3on, »p. «ic.,pp. 
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hand because mimesis, at any rate, is one of the regular faculties of 
ordinaiy Primitive Man. 

*The original driU, the diiU that has been intended by Nature, con- 
sists in the adoption of the bablts of the group; it is eutomaiic; and it 
is performed spontaneously in situations where ^e individual feels him* 
self half mergM in the collective life"' 

Thus, when the Promethean ^ian summons mimesis to its aid 
in order to express itself in the growths of civilizations through the 
action of creative individuals or creative minorities, it is not called 
upon to perform the tour deforce of evoking, in the other Individuals 
who constitute the uncreative majmty, some new faculty which has 
hitherto been alien from their nature. Creative Evolution has set 
herself here the easier task of udlising an existing faculty for the 
performance of a new function by merely giving the Acuity a new 
orientation; and this historic reorientation of an intrinsically un¬ 
altered faculty of mimesis has engaged our attention already in our 
first inquiry into the specific diiTerence between primitive societies 
and civilizations. We have noticed already that mimesis is a generic 
feature of social life and that its operation can be observed in 
societies of both species, But we have also noticed in the same con¬ 
text that while, in primitive societies, mimesis is directed towards 
the older generation of the living members and towards the dead 
ancestors, in whom 'the cake of custom' is incarnated, the mimetic 
facul^ is reoriented, in societies in process of civilization, towards 
creative personalities who have broken new ground.* The ‘clcmertis' 
of the old facui^ 'persist; but they have been magnetized and have 
been turned by this magnetization in a new direction'.* 

Can this revised version of a primitive sodal drill—this per- 
functoiy and almost automatic right or left incline—really serve as 
an effective substitute for the 'strenuous intellectual communion 
and intimate personal intercourse' which Plato declares to be the 
sole in which the spark of creative energy can be genuinely 
transmitted It can only be replied that the inertia of Mankind 

. ' P- 99- 'Hiu nwtapbor at 'drill* u iIm «mpt«v»d by fiigebcK. W.. 

in Phyrta end reltba, iM ed. (Ldndan i S^, Kcnn PauQ, p. s?. 

* Sm Put 1 (, B, vel. j, fp. w-s. abeve. 

> Bcr^ion, op. cit., p. ije, ‘1^ U the prindMl mode in whkh the ereetett mind* oC 
•n ace predtxe their aea. They »et the tem ntueh ochua take, and the feahion which 
cdtCTf tm. There ii ia odd idea that thoce vhc take is celled a "aoentlfk view” 
M history need rireLchtly the ioSwenee of individual eharaeur. It would be u mson« 
abla to sey that thoee who tike esoebtiac view of Nature need chink link of the influence 
^cbe Swi. On tlM acieuihe vkv a treat na U a Bant oaw cauao.' (Sa«ebot. W.: 
Phyr^ ^ Pabnu. loth ed, (London iSm, bean Paul), op. o^.) 

• This question n raised by do Gebineou: 'LTnutaiioo a'iivdique pas rkemairemanr 
^ rupture s^iieuse avec lea teadaneea Urddetairee, et Too n'eet miment «nn« dans 
M scis d line civuiaeoon qu lonqukn sc tmve en tee d'y proeesaer soi«m«nie, pw 
*ei*niSina et sons suide.' (^eina’VJndgaiMtki Roe<iMviBntei(fwi* iSst-t. Firmin> 
Ehdet, 4 vols ), vol, I, p. jai.) 
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in tlie md9s has never in &ct been overcome by the exclusive use 
of the Platonic method; and that, in order to draw the inert 
majority along in the active minority's train, the ideal method of 
direct individual inspiration has always had to be reinforced by the 
practical method of wholesale social drill—a habitual exercise of 
Primitive Mankind which can be made to serve the cause of social 
progress when new leaders take command and issue new marching 
orders. 

Tlie creative personality who makes play with the primitive habit 
of mimesis in order to move a mass of ordinary people on whom he 
has no hope of getting purclxase in any other way b in much the same 
quandary as a chauffeur who turns sod rums his crank on the 
loanee the engine may start up in the end if only he persists. 
The chauffeur resorts to ihli primitive donkey-work because ex¬ 
perience has taught him that these apparently ‘vain repetitions’* 
are actually capable of striking the essential spark which be has 
failed to conjure up with his 'self-starter*, A similar capacity is 
latent in the apparently perfunctory and automatic spiritual motions 
of mimesis. 

'Formulae that are almost void of meaning have a way of evoking 
here and there, like veritable magic phrases, (he spirit that can fulfil 
them. A mediocre teacher, giving mechanical inatructioo in a science 
that has been created by men of genius, may awake in some one of his 
pupils the vocation which he has rtever felt in himself, and may con¬ 
vert him all unconsciously into an emulator of those great men whose 
personalities are invisibly present in (he message which our teacher 
transmits,'* 

It is tliis mysterious possibility of kindling lire by rubbing dry 
sticks that invites, and justifies, the play which is made with mime¬ 
sis in those relations berween creative minorities and inert majorities 
chat bring about the growths of civiliMtions. Mimesis, as we have 
seen,^ may lead to the acquisition of soda! ‘assets’—aptitudes or 
emotions or ideas—which the acquiritors had not originated for 
themselves and which they might never have possessed if they had 
not encountered and imitated otherpeople in whose posscssionthese 
assets were already to be found. This, of course, 1$ as much as to say 
that mimesis is a 'short cut’; and, at a later point in this Study,* we 
shall find that this ‘short cut’, though it may be an inevitable path 

* ctt., pp. 3 s^ 3 «. Compifep. 47 , AnhiaorieMdtliDastntien 

et Btman'a point i> oRerod, ia the apbere « Art, by the eKtraofdiMr7 yet veL]*eatab« 
]iihed%«t that the •vbJime and vial and mative erl ot Mahnarian BiMidhtsm vtt 
a«tgal(v kIMJed into iWnie by tbe apirV of divine Are which »» Inviaibty nreaent m the 
mdioere work* eo Hellenic an—preduerd oieehanicUly ob (tutdardiaed patterns for 
eownercial pr^t—which were current in ti<e Oxui'/eumi Basin and Nenb-Eaetem 
irtn and the Panjab round about the becmninc of the Cbnatian Era. 

• Ift Pan II. 6, vol. i, p. <91. above. ‘ In IV. C (uiK«j, vol. iv, pp. 133-31, brto*'. 
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towards a oecessary goaJ^ is also a dubious expedient which no 
less inevitably exposes a growing civilization to the peril of break¬ 
down. It would be premature, however, to discuss that peril in this 
place. For, oow th^ we have come to the end of our inquiry into 
the relation between growing civilizations and individuals, we have 
r^t to inquire into the interaction between individuals in growing 
civilizations. 

(6) THE iNxeRAcnoN fierwnv xmcividuals in growing 

CIVILtZAnONS 

Tlu Movement of Wilhdratoal-and-Relvm 
In the last chapter vre have studied the course which is followed 
by creative personalities when they are taking the mystic path 
which is thdr highest spiritual level. We have watched the mystic^s 
soul passing first out of action into ecstasy and then out of ecstasy 
into action again.’ In this language, we have been describing the 
creative movement in terms of the personality’s inward psychic 
experience. In terms of his external relations with other individual 
human beings in the social life which is the common ground of 
his and their respective Individual fields of action, we shall be 
describing the same movement If we call it a disengagement and 
temporary withdrawal of the creative personality from his social 
milieu, and hU subsequent return to Che same milieu transhgured: 
in a new capacity and with new pciwers. The disengagement and 
withdrawal make it possible for the personality to realize individual 
potentialities which might have remained in abeyance If the in> 
dividual in whom they were immanent had not b^n released for 
a moment from his social toils and trammels. The withdrawal is 
an opportunity, and perhaps a necessary condition, for the ancho¬ 
rite’s transfiguration; but, by the same token, this transfiguration 
can have no purpose, and perhaps even no meaning,‘ except as 
a prelude to the return of the transfigured personality into the 
social milieu out of which he has originally come: a native environ* 
ment from which the human social animal cannot permanently 
estrange himself without repudiating his humanity and becoming 
'cither a beast or a god’.^ The return is the essence of the whole 
movement, as well as its final cause. 

' tb« from Bergson onpp. 934-5, above, 

* ’riw masAgurMian of • cieeiivs pereefWity i» « ebe/ige la hit Mpect »bieh es 
kyptiMm. >4 p«re««ed in hbn by fellow humari beings; »nd it ces only be perceivea bv 
mee eM w^en who heve aseoeiiioS hits efter, u i*eU as b^ore, ^ hei enjoyed 
the personal spifinul uperienca of wbieb bb tivufigurcd eouatenanee ii tha ourward 
and vujMe Sign. (S«« Eaodua ewiv. 29-35. to • de««npcioQ of aucb tfvuSmiUoo in 
CD)nbologicaJ rmiery.) 

< Aheiotk, AUia. i. j, ^12 (p. 1953 aJ. queecd in I. C (iii) (e). voJ. i, 00 p. 1 ? j, tbovo. 
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Thts is apparent in the Syriac myth of Moses* soliCaiy ucent of 
Mount Sinai. Moses aacencU the mountain in order to commune 
with Yahweh at Yahweh’s call; and the call is to Moses alone, while 
the rest of the Children of Israel are charged to keep their distance 
and not to touch the mount, under pain of being blasted by a force 
which only Moses can confront unscathed. Yet Yahweh’s whole 
purpose in calling Moses up is to send him down again as the 
bearer of a new law which Moses is to communicate to the rest of 
the people because they are incapable of coming up to receive the 
communication themselves, 

'And Moses went up unto Cod; and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, sayrng: '“Thus shaJt thou say to the house of Jaeob 
and tcH the Children of Israel....” 

‘And be gave unto Moses, when he had made an end of communing 
with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables of tesUmony ... written with 
the finger of God.’* 

The emphasis upon the return is equally strong in the account 
of the prophetic experience and the prophetic mission which is 
given b^ t^ Arabic philosopher Ibn KhaldOn. 

'The human soul has ao innate disposition to dimt itself of its human 
oature io order to clothe itself In the nature of the angels and to become 
an angel in realin for a single instant of time a moment which comes 
and goes as awirtly as the flicker of an eye*lid. Thereupon, the soul 
resumes its human oature, after having received, in the world of sogels, 
a message which it has to carry to its own human kind. This is the 
meaning of the terms Revelation and Discourse of Angels. 

. In this philosophic interpretation of the Islamic doctrine of pro¬ 
phecy we seem to catch an echo of a famous passage of Hellenic 
philosophy: the Platonic simile of the Cave.* 

* "And now," be said . . ., "Picture to yourself people in a kind of 
cave-like underground dwelling. The place has its eutraoce open to the 
light, and thia entrance stretches along the whole length of the cave. 
Picture these people living In dus place from their iohmey with their 
limbs fettered and likewise their ue^^, so that they cannot change their 
positioo and can only see in front of them, because the f e tt e rs make it 
impossible for them to turn their heads. And then imagine fij^light 
coming to them, from behind their backs, from a fire which is burning 
at a higher level and at a long distance ofl^, with a raised road running 
between this fire and the prisoners. And now picture a parspec built 
along the side of the road, like the screens in front of the performers 
in a Punch and Judy show—the screens over the top of vdiich they 
display their puppets." 

* EkMu* i, and rn i tS. Sm chipur xix. ptuto". 

* Ibo KittM&n: Prer^ inAiUtisA by Btfon M. dc 8Ucc (Puii iBSa-8, 

Impficncrw 3 vek.), vol. il, p. 437. 

> FUt0, Jtjfyiiie, 514 4 *$ 3 : C. 
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' "I »ec the picrure/' he said. 

' “Well, new imagine people carrying past this parapet all kinds of 
material objects which show up orer the top of it—particularly models 
of living creatures: fibres of human beings and figures of animals made 
of stone and of wood and of ali kinds oi maieriaJs. And imagine that 
some of the people will be talking—as they naturally will^nd others 
keeping silence as they carry the objects by/' 

* “A strange simile/' he said, “and strange prisoners!’'' 

‘ "The prisoners sre ourselves,” said 1/ 

The prisoners, of course, rake It for granted that tlie moving 
shado\vs cast by the fire-light upon the back wall of the «ve are 
the ultimate realities, since these are the only realities that they 
have ever been able to see. They cannot guess that these are mere 
shadows of solid objects that are in motion, outside the cave, 
behind the prisoners’ bacb; or that these objects themselves are 
only inanimate models of living beings—models whose motions 
are imparted w them by genuine living agents whose very shadows 
are intercepted by tlie parapet and therefore never appear on the 
cavc•^vall screen. When the voices of the passengers on the road 
actually penetrate the cave and echo from the wall on which the 

moving shadows of their burdens are cast, the prisoners imagine_ 

inevitably*—that the voices arc being emitted by the shadows of 
the objcctt that are being carried by the speakers, and never suspect 
the existence of the speakers themselves. This fantasy Is presented 

by Plato as an apt simile for the ordinary state of ordinary people 
in the ordinary world. 

Plato then imagines a prisoner being suddenly released from his 
fetters and compelled to stand up and turn his head and walk and 
face the light and finally corac out into the open. The first result 
of this sudden compulsoiy reorientation of vision is that the 
liberated prisoner is dazzled and confused. He finds himself in an 
agonizing and incomprehensible blaze of light, and wishes himself 
back in the comfortable and famibar underground environment in 
which he has been brought up. But this is only the first effect of 
his translation from the fire-lit cave into the sun-lit upper world. 
The feculty of vision is already in him, and it only needs this 
drastic reorientation of direction and change of medium in order 
to accustom his eyes gradually to take in the real world, until at 
last he 13 able to look the Sun himself in the Uct. And when cite 

^ in PUt»'» »orid thin 

ovrii fw P1*W <* ffily piCTurinf, &y ■ brilibnt effort of 
A it ^ W'' ‘i' *" Chettn *ilh it* evM slued 

‘ •* **’“•' pr<»«o the ]lthn and $h*<k*8 of • 

TfVul* ki 7 'k (he d»ti(wiion^p*«n ejfent lad 'tiUciee' 

Wewert Worid in thj» eweniiech eenturv, he would 
he requifo et thii poini in TluftepxMe ffom^ 
life, inereid effeeofhnjio u, el.boretetj^ nentiblywJwlut Wsatre^eMy. 
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liberated prisoner has thus adapted himself Co living in sunlight 
and freedom completely, his preWous condition is exactly inverted. 
If he is now suddenly compelled to turn his back on the light of 
day and go down into the cave again, he is just as much 
and confused by the t^Hght now as he was by the sunlight before. 
He experiences all the agonies and uncertainties of translation 
once again; and again be regrets, and now if possible still more 
poignantly, the environment which he is being compelled to leave. 
Moreover, this time his regrets are fully Justmed; for this time he 
is being compelled to leave a better world for a worse (as he knows 
now, for certain, through having had socno experience of either); 
and, in returning to his old companions in the cave who have never 
yet seen the sunlight, he will 6t exposed to the risk of a hostile 
reception. 

‘There will assuredly be laughter at his expense, and it will be said 
of him that the only result of im escapade up there is that he has come 
back with his eyC'sight ruined. Moral: it is a fool's game even to make 
the attempt to go up aloft; "and as for the busybody who goes in for 
all this liberating and translating to higher spheres, if ever we have a 
chance to catch him and kill him, we will certainly take it'*.' 

When Plato has painted the ordeal of the return In these un* 
attractive colours, it is almost startling to find him imposing this 
ordeal remorselessly upon his elect philosophers. If it is essential 
to the Platonic system that the elect should acquire philosophy, it 
is equally essential that they should not remain philosophers only. 
The purpose and the meaning of their philosophic enlightenment 
is that they should ultimately become philosopher-kings. 

* “Our business," I said, "is to compel the most highly gifted indi¬ 
viduals in our society to address themselves to the study which we have 
called the greatest study of all. We have to mike them see the Good 
by aiceruiing the ascent \riuch we have pictured In our simile. But when 
they have duly ascended and seen their fill, then it becomes our business 
not to give them the licence which is actually given them nowadays." 

‘ "What licence?" 

* "The licence," I said, "of remslning up there and refusing to come 
down again to the prisoners who have remained in bondage—refusing 
to share, for better or for worse, in the trials and triumphs of that 
underworld. . . . We must say to them . . .: ybn fuw each of you to 
comt doton again n yottr Cunt Co thi common dwUing-place of your km 
and kind; and you hove io accustom yourulus again to using your tyss 
n the dark. When you have recovered the habit, you toiU find yoursehes 
mfiniufy sharper-sighui then the demxens of the widertaorld. You mil 
ntou exactly lehai eoch of the skodota is, and t^at it is a shadow of, 
duinks to the vision x^ich you hove had of Reality in the several realms 
of Beauty and Justice and Goodness. Atui so our society—iohsA is also 
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year society—tall 6 e taught to 6‘« its life in the clear hghi of conscioueness 
instead of havbig to live it in the nightmare in tehich most focieries have 
heen kepi hitherto by people uho have been fighting ever shadotos-^ 
slrugglotg for pouter, as th^k pouter ioere a prize eeerth tcinning—fehiU 
the actual truth it, and mmt be, that social hfe is happiest and most har¬ 
monious uJure those vho have to ntk are the last people echo isould choose 
to be rulers, and is least happy and least harmonious tohere the rulers are 

the opposite disposition.’' ’ 

The path which Plato here lays down for hia philosopher-kings 
is unmistakably identical with the path that haa been trodden by 
the Christian mystics.* The psin and bewilderment which the 
Platonic prisoner suffers for a lime after he has been forced to 
come up out of the cave into the sunlight correspond to the raptures 
and hallucinations which are the prelude to the Christian mystic’s 
transfiguration through his ecstatic union with God.^ The still 
sharper pain and still deeper bewilderment which the liberated 
prisoner suffers when he is forced to re*desccnd into the chthonic 
’prison-house’ and feels its ’shades’ beginning 'to close around* 
him* correspond, in turn, to 'the dark night’ through which the 
soul of the Christian mystic has to pass when it is returning from 
eotasy into action. Yet, while the path is Identical, the spirit in 
which it is traversed by the ^Hellenic and the Christian soul is not 
the same. 

In the Simile of the Cave, U is taken for granted that the per¬ 
sonal interest, as well as the personal desire, of the liberated and 
enlightened philosopher must be in opposition to the Interest of 
the mass of his fellow men who still ‘sit In darkness and in the 
shadow of death,. . . fast bound in misery and iron’.^ For these 
unliborated prisoners of the underworld, die crying need—though 
they themselves may be blind to it—is that the philosopher should 
return, 'trailing clouds of glory', 'from God who is* his 'home',* 
like ‘a day-spring from on high’to give them light: 'to give know¬ 
ledge of salvation’, and 'to guide' their' feet Into the way of peace ’. ^ 
On the other hand, the philosopher, on Plato’s showing, cannot 
minister to these needs of Mankind without sacriheing his osvn 
happiness and his own perfectioa. For, when once he has attained 
enlightenment, the best thing for the philosopher himself, in 
Piste's own view, is to remain in the light and live happily there 
ever after. 

• For« r<netnt)ng analnii tnd dncripb«n,in ttnall Mmpiia.ef lh« Chridisn mytiic 

avB li.: Lei DevK Seuren dtle Merale *l de la RetrewM (I'ltu 

AJetA], pp. >. prirtMAi this pa6<ig« hbve b«ca quoted al/eady in the pceaenc 
Ktwiy cn pp. 334-5. al>e\*e. 

‘ l*er the<e rupture* and hallueinatierM. cee Beritson.«», <it., p. 444. 

’ Williftffi Wordtwurth: Odeoft/ntimotmu«/2mm»rnlily/rMFe<il/eeHaiu^ Borfy 
OilUhoud. 
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It was indeed a fundamental tenet of Hellenic Philosophy that 
the best state of life is the sute of 'contemplation* (^eoipta): a philo¬ 
sophic term with a religious association* which pitches its m^nir^ 
somewhere between 'ineeileaual speculation’and ‘mystical ecstasy*. 
The life of contemplation is placed by Pythagoras above the life 
of action, as well as above the life of pleasure;* and this doctrine 
runs through the whole Hellenic philosophical tradition from 
Pyl^goras to the Ncoplatonists. It is accepted, explicitly or im¬ 
plicitly, by Plato himself in many places besides the passage here 
quoted; and in this passage, as we have seen, Plato assumes that 
nothingd^ut compulsion will bring the philosopher do^ again to 
the underworld and back again to Mankind to perform the social 
task which his fellow men require of him. The compulsion which 
the Platonic philosophers obey when they become philosopher- 
kings may not be really external; but even if they are driven into 
action by a Spartan sense of duty rather than by a Median lash, 
they are beiog driven all the same; and, however admirably they 
may behave, they are handicapped by a fatal lack of zest which 
checks the impet^ of their dlan. This negative, weary, melancholy 
temper is manifest in the Meditations of Marcus Aumlius, the 
historic philosopher-king who dutifully carried on his shoulders 
the burden of governing the whole Otbis Romanus. 

'Human lifet Its duration is momeotary, its substance in perpetual 
flux, its senses dim, its phyucal organism perishable, its coiuclousness 
a vortex, its destiny dark, Its repute uncertain—in feet, the outerial 
element is a rolling scream, the spiritual element dreams and vapour, 
life a wax and a sojourning in a far country, fanse ^Uvion. What can 
see us tlirough i One thing and one only—'Philosophy; and that means 
keepii^ the spirit within us unspoiled and uodishonoured... and taking 
what cornea contentedly as all part of the process to which we owe out 
own being.'* 

The state of mind of the historic philosopher-king which is 
revealed in this passage reflects upon the pious hope which is ex¬ 
pressed by Plato at the close of bU allegory. Plato anects to believe 
that his enlightened philosophers, when they receive their orders 
to return, will duly obey and duly consent to cake a hand in the 
work of ^e World (on the understanding that they are to take it 
turn and turn about, so that they can spend the greater part of 
their time apart, in exclusive coramuxuon with one another, in a 


* A Stvpig fiMWis, in Cb« t««hn>eil tenniA0l«2y nf Halinnk pi^lte lib, no acnbMudw 
frorri a eJf^ataw tn ilu place 0/ eome Pjn-Hellecic divinity; e.S' W (be onele of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

* Biimei, J.: CtmA Pfeiaiophy: TTtaJa w Pl 6 l 4 (London 1914, Moemilbn), p. 42. 

* hUrcu* Aureliia Anioniruit: To Himnlf, 9 S. II, od/U. 
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pure moral atmosphere and a clear intellectual daylight).* But 
while this PlatoDic Wisdom might be justified of her Children* in 
the rare pereonality of a Marcus, who carried his heavy burden 
of social responsibility in the spirit of a conscientious sentry who 
would not desert his post,* this was not the characteristic spirit of 
Hellenic philosophers and not their common practice; and the 
example of Marcus in the second century of the Roman Empire 
was not followed by Plotinus io the next century, when the break¬ 
down of the Hellenic universal state was making the duty of return¬ 
ing to the World less attractive to Hellenic philosophers than ever. 
In Plotinus, both Hellenic Philosophy and Hellenic Mystidsm 
reached their term; and Plotinus's repudiation of the Platonic 
injunction to return is taken by Sergson as a sign that the Hellenic 
form of Mysticism was incomplete. 

‘In our eyes> the culmination of Mysticism is an entry into contact, 
and in consequence a ranfal coinodence, with the creative etTorc that 
is niajiif^^ ^ Lift. This efiort comes God, if it is oot identical 
with God himself. The great mystic would be an individual who tran¬ 
scended the limits assigned to the Human Species by its cnateriaUcy, and 
who thus continued aod prolonged God's aetioa. ... To Plotinus . . . 
It was given to see the Promised Land, but not to set foot upon its soil. 
He went as far as Ecstasy: s state in which the Soul feels itself, or thirties 
that it feels itself, In the presence of God, with God's light Uluminating 

it. Rut Ploiinus djd riQt transcend this last aiaf e and so arrive at the 

point where contemplation plunges into action and the human will 
becomes merged in me divine wilL Plotious believed himself to be at 
the summit: to go further would have been, for him, to go downwards. 
And this is what be has expressed in language which is admirable io 
itself but which is rurt the language of Mysticism in ks plenitude. 
"Action," he says, ‘'is a weakened form of contemplation.'^* Herein 
Plotinus remains faithful to the lAtellectualiam of the Hellenic genius. 
In fact, he sums it up in a striking formula.... In a word, Mysticism, 
in the absolute sense in which we have decided to take the term, was 
never attained by Hellenic thought No doubt Mysticism waa seeking 
here ftr realiaation; and, as an unrealized posribilicy, it knocked severu 
times on the door. The door actually opened to it wrider and wider, 
but never wide enough to allow It to enter complete.’^ 

This ultimate refusal of the Hellenic philosophers to return from 
the world of contemplation into the world of action out of which 
they had originally come may explain why it was that the break¬ 
down which the Hellenic Civilization had suffered in the generation 
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pr«cediAg Plato’s generation was never retrieved. For here we see 
the same 'great refusal' that the creators of the Egypciac Civiliza¬ 
tion made in the age of thePyramid-BuUders, * and that Zeus would 
have made at the dawn of Hellenic history if he had not been saved 
from it, in spite of himself, by Prometheus.’ The reason why ‘the 
great r^sal’ was made by the Hellexuc philosophers is also clear. 
Their moral limitation was the consequence of an error in belief. 
Believing that the ecstasy and not the return was tbe be-all and 
end-all of the spiritual Odyssey on which they had embarked, they 
saw nothing but a sacrifice on the altar of duty in the paioml 
passage from ecstasy to return which was really the purpose and 
meaning and culmination of the movement in which they were 
engaged. The supreme importance of this passage, which the 
Hdlenic philosophers just failed to divine, is brought out in Berg¬ 
son’s penetrating account of the experience of the Christian 
mysdcs. 

'If [in the mystic ecstasy] the Soul is absorbed into God in its thought 
and in its feeling, there is stlU some part of it that remains outside, and 
that is tbe will. Its action, if it acted, would still proceed simply from 
itself. Its life, therefore, is not yet divine. Of this it la aware; the 
knowledge causes it a vague disquietude; aod this agitation in repose 
is characcerisdc of what we call complete Mysticism. It indicates that 
the ilan has been acquired for the sake of going further; that, while the 
ecstasy certainly engages the perceptive and emotional faculties, there 
is also the will: and that the will, likewise, has to be restored to God. 
When this feeling has grown to the point of occupying the whole held 
of conaciousnesa, the ecstasy has fallen away, the hods itself alone 
again, and sometimes it is desolated by the experience. Accustomed as 
it has been for a time to dazzling light, it can no longer distioguish 
anything in the shade. It does not take account of the profound travail 
th^ is b ei ng accomplished In obscurity within. It feels that It has lost 
much; it does not yet know that it hi» suffered that loss io order to 
gain all. This is the "dark night'* of which the great mystics speak, and 
it U perhaps the most significant, and in any esse tbe most instructive, 
feature that tbe Christian Myeticiam has to show. Tbe defbitlve phas^^ 
the phase that is characteristic of the Great Mysticism—is at hand... . 
The soul has already feh God's presence; it has already believed itself 
to have perceived Him In symbolic visions; it has already even attained 
to union with Him in the ecstasy; but none of this has been lasting 
because it has all been nothing but contemplation: action has [always 
hitherto] recalled the Soul to itself and has ^us detiched it from God. 
[But] now it is God who is acting in the Soul and through it: the union 
is entire, and consequently definitive, . ,. Now the visions arc things 
of the past; for bow could the Godhead manifest itself from outside to 
a Soul which is now and henceforward filled with the Godhead? There 


&«e 211 . C (j) (d), pp> a <1-15, above. 
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i* nothing more sow in (he sppeanace of such a human being to indicate 
that there is any essential distinction between him and the other human 
beings among whom he moTea. He alone is aware of a change which 
raises him to the ra:^ of the odjutore Dfi t^o are passive in their 
relation Co God but active in their relation to Mankind. 

This movement of Withdrawal-and-Return, which cubninatea 
in ‘the dark night of the Soul' in the Christian mystical experience, 
is not a peculiarity of human life which is only to be observed in 
the relations of human beii^ with their fellows. It is something 
that is characteristic of Life in general; and ic becomes manifest 
to Man in the life of the plants as soon as Man has made this 
plant-life his own concern by talcing to agriculture. In the World 
of Vegetation the withdrawal and the return are enacted in the 
annud procession of the seasons. The com withdraws in the 
autumn when the stubble wilts and the seed is sown in the bosom 
of the Earth; the buried seed unde^oes its mystic unseen trans- 
hguration in the winter; and tixe com returns in the spring when 
the green blade rises out of the ground in order to ripen for a fresh 
harvest in the summer. This movement of Wilhdrawal-and- 
Return in the Vegetable Kingdom, which has entered Into the 
economic life of Mankind in consequence of the invention of agri¬ 
culture, pulsates through our human economic activity in all its 
post-agricultural transformations. Wiihdrawal-and-Return is the 
rhythm of the Nomad’s annual trek on a recurrent orbit with hU 
flocks and herds; and we bear testimony to the operation of the 
same Trtctxf in the rhythm of our own modern Western Industrial¬ 
ism when we ralk of ‘sinking' capital or of making ‘a reproductive 
investment'. 

The manifest parallelism berwoen the life of plants and the life 
of men has led the human imagination to express its thoughts and 
feelings and hopes and fears about each of these two realms of life 
in terms of the other. 

The Withdrawal-and-Retum of the com has been translated 
into anthropomorphic terms in ritual and mythology, as witness 
the rape and restoration of a Kor& or Persephone, ^ and the death 
and resurrection of a Dionysus or Adonis or Osiris or whatever 
may be the local name for the universal corn-spirlc or ^vtavr^ 
whose ritual and myth are as ubiquitous as the art of agri¬ 
culture itself. It is a frequent feature of the agrarian myth that the 

I BwfM", M. 146-8. 

* If tn« mythiMl Mvenrun of PmephenS repftMMi the nM««mem «f Withdriwit* 
•Ad-8 ttum when i( isarned M completion (eswe hive mca it eifricd in the etpenence 
of the CSimtMO mynsa}, we aaa7 pabept ub« the myth of EurydlcS as m ailin’ ^ 
the movement when it cemee to e belt juii ahon of the tnundwt return (at wc liave 
tan it come «o a halt ia the ei^nena of th< KeUeaic philoto^a). 
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transfiguritioa which is accomplished during the period of with* 
drawal should likewise be translated into human cenns by intro* 
docing a difference of personality and a diversi^ of sex. The 
springing com is thus pictured as a male child who is bom from 
the womb of the Earth Mother. 

Conversely, the human imagination has found an allegory of 
human life in the phenomena of WIthdrawaUand-Retum which 
are apparent in the life of plants and trees and flowers; and in 
icrma of this allegory it has wrestled with the problem of Death t 
a problem which begins to torment human minds from the moment 
when, in gnmng civiliaations, the higher peraonalities, whose 
value and significance lie in their unique originality and therefore 
appear to be annihilated by their dead), begin to disengage them* 
selves from the mass of Mankind. 

There is a passage in the Homeric Epic in which the poet^s 
apprehension of the common lot of leaves and men casts a shadow 
over the husbandman’s glad confidence In the return of spring-* 
the shadow of the thought of the transltoriness of the lives of men; 

Marie ye the leaves, for meo are like thereto. 

When leaves by wnds into the dust are whirled 
Soon the green forest buddetb miJIiozis new, 

And lo, the beauty of Spring is on the World. 

So come, so pass, all that are bom of Man.' 

In the di^ for the Sicilian Greek poet Bion—an anonymous 
Greek poem of the third century B,a—the annual reappearance 
of the plants and flowers is represented, in (be antique vein of the 
agrarian ritual, as a happy resurrection, and not In the Homeric 
vein as a ruthless replacement of old life by new; but this is only 
to point a pathetic contrast between the resurrection of the flower 
and the last sleep of a man from which there is no waking. 

Alas, when mallow m the garden dies, 

Or parsley green, or criidded anise dear, 

They rise again, they bloom another year; 

But we, great men, so powerful and so wise, 

Once de^, beneath the hollow earth must keep 
A long, dumb, changeless, unawakening sleep.^ 

In this passage from a poem of the Hellenic decline, the return 
of a human being to the society of his fellows, when once he has 
been withdrawn fiora the material world of men by the stroke of 
Death, is ruled out of the bounds of possibility. But there was 
a subterranean stream of Hellenic feeling and thought in which 

' Iliad, vi, n, 146*9. bintUted by Gilbert Murny. 

* Aj*9nymi Bfiiafaai ffiaaU, U. 99-104. trwuktM br Gilbert Murray. 
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the annual resurrection of the vegetation—represented anthropo* 
morphically as the Sot/AeA*—was taken as an earnest of 

Immortality for individual human beings; and this underground 
spiritual current, which was the spirit of the Eleusinian and the 
Orphic mysteries, welled up to the surface of thought and belief 
in the allegorical imagery of Primitive Christianity. 

*£xcep( a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abidech alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forti much fruit.’* 

The allegory suggested in this passage from the Gospel according 
to Saint Jolm is introduced and follosved out in an ol^er document 
of the collection that constitutes the New Testament: 

'Some man will say: “Kow are the dead raised up ? And with what 
bo^ do they come 

'Thou fool, that which tbou sowest is not quickened except it die; 

'And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain; 

‘But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, sod to evety seed 
his own body ... 

‘So is the resurrection of the dead. It Is sown In corruption, it 
is raised in incomiption; 

‘It is sown in dishonour, it U raised in gloty; it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power; 

‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body . . . 

‘And so it is written; ‘'The first man Adam was made a living soul; 
dte last Adam was made a quickening spirit.'’... 

'The first man is of the earth, eaithy; the second man is the Lord 
from HeaveTL'* 

In this passage from the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
four ideas are presented in a auccessioa which is also a crescendo. 
The first idea is that we are witnessing a resurrection when we 
behold the return of the com in the spring after its withdrawal in 
the autumn. The passage thus begins by reaffirming the ancient 
faith in the resurrection of plants and flowers which had been 
enacted in the ^rarian ritual and expressed in the agrarian myth, 
but which bad been shaken in the soul of the Homeric poet by his 
dismay at the appalling human experience of Death. The second 
idea is that the resurrection of the com is an earnest of the reaur* 
rection of dead human beings: a reaffirmation of a doctrine which 
the Hellenic Mysteries had taught and which a third-century Greek 
poet had sorrowfully abandoned. The third idea is that the resur¬ 
rection of human beings is possible and conceivable in virtue of 
some kind of transfiguration which their natures undergo through 
the act of God during the time of waiting that has to intervene 

> Jobs ail. 2^ I , CMiAchw sv. 9 j-S lod 41-s *nd 47. 
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berw«D their death and their return to life. The earnest of this 
hypothetical transfiguration of dead human beings—a hypothesis 
which has to be taken on feith—is the rnnuifest transfiguration of 
seeds into flowers and fruits: a CDiraclc which repeats itself year 
by year for every human eye to see. This parallel also foreshadows 
the quality of the transfiguration which human beings are to under¬ 
go. Tbb change in human nature is to be a change in the direction 
of greater endurance, g;reater beauty, greater power, and greater 
spirituality; and this last term in the poetic imagery in which Paul 
Scribes the change reveals it as identical with the tendency which 
we have taken as our criterion of growth and which we have called 
'eCherialization'.' The fourth idea in the passage is the last and 
the most sublime. In the concept of the First aod Second Man, the 
problem of Death is forgotten and the concern for the resurrection 
of the ind ividual human being is momeatarily transcended. In this 
climax of Paul’s thought, the transfiguration of the seed into the 
fruit, which is apparent in the life of plants and flowers, is cakeo 
as an earnest and an allegory of a transfiguraticD of human nature 
which is of even greater moment than the destiny of any Individual 
human soul. In the advent of ’the second man who is the Lord 
from Heaven’, Paul hails 'the creation of a new species composed 
of one unique indi^ddual’: the a^uior Dei whose mission it is to 
raise the rest of Mankind to a superhuman level by inspiring his 
fellow-men with his own inspiration foom God.‘ 

Thus the same mot^ of withdrawal and transfiguration leading 
up to a return in glory and power can be discerned la the apiritual 
experience of Mysticism and in the physical life of the Vegetable 
Kingdom and in (be speculations of the human mind on human 
death and human immortality and in the creation of a higher out 
of a lower species. This fs evidently a motif of cosmic range; and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that It has furnished one of 
the 'piimordial images’ of Mythology, which is an intuitive form 
apprehending and expressing universal truths.^ 

One mythical variant of the motif is the story of the foundling. 
A babe bom to a royal heritage is cast away in infoncy—someti m es 
(as in the stories of Oedipus and Perseus) by his own father or 
grandfather who is warned by a dream or an oracle that his child 
is destined to supplant him; sometimes (as in the story of Romulus) 
1 5 m m. C (i) ( 0 . alMre. 

* S«e tbe paause* from Ber|wn vrblehm quoted on pp. toi < 34 -*$ > 5 $^> 

•bovo. 

* For Ac fteturt of MjAelagr, mc I. COif) it). Aaaei, vol. i, p. 443, •bovo. It «• 
• diteovery of Flaw's ditt the nijHhopoekaetRit)'of Aehumao (pint »u primary not 
only in (h« aoriM of b««8 'pr>rru«»ve', bui also in tbc s«na« of boins ^profound, so thu 
even the pbileso^r, bis hj^y sopbirticawd qixet. might sueeeed in pmtnti^ 

th« fui^Mi liaio to whia leosoci s&d lo^ could cany him by Mifliing his 
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by i usurper, who has billed the babe’s father or driven hiii) out 
and fears lest the babe should grow up to avenge him; and some¬ 
times (as in the stories of Jason and Orestes and Zeus and Horua 
and Moses and Cyrus) by friendly bands that are concerned to 
save the babe's life from the villain’s murderous design.* The ne« 
chapter in the story is that the infant casuway is miraculously saved 
alive. Romulus is suckled by a she-wolf and Cyrus by a bitch* and 
Zeus by the goat—^ nymph—Amalthea.* Jason is reared by the 
Centaur Cheiron. Oedipus and Cyrus and Romulus are retrieved 
by shepherds.^ Moses hoadng in his ark of bulrushes among the 
Hags is adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter.* Perseus and his mother> 
cast out to sea from Argos in a crasy clfest, come safe to shore on 
Seriphos. In the third and last chapter the child of destiny—now 
grown to manhood and wrought to a heroic temper by the hard¬ 
ship through which he has passed—returns in power and glory to 
enter into his kingdom. Oedipus unwittingly slays and then suc¬ 
ceeds his father Laius; Perseus unintentionally slays and then 
succeeds his grandfather Acrisius; Cyrus deliberately deposes 
and succeeds his grandfather Astyages; Jason compasses the death 
of his father’s brother and supplanter Pelias; Orestes slays his 
father's cousin and slayer and supplanter Aegisthus; Romulxis 
takes his revenge upon his father’s brother and supplanter AmuJius 
by founding a new city which eclipses Alba Longa; Horus over- 
t^ows his father’s brother and slayer and supplanter Set and 
recalls Osiris to life and to power; Kloses discornfits Pharaoh by 
delivering the Children of Israel Irom out of his hand; Zeus over¬ 
throws his own father Cronos. TTiis is the story of the foxindling; 
and in the Hellenic imagination this stoiy loomed so large that it 
came to be a litcraiy conunoapJace: a regular ingredient in the 

* la the itonee of jaion ind OreiMe and ?ioru* the vilbjn is t uiun>er who ii the 

here’* uock ei cswln (ePeiUs ind in Aegbihui u>d ■ Sei; iMurpirui 

unde «he net enlf depOMs but ilw murden hia teyij hrethn wbe it the father o( the 
b w e M Set sli}« and dutaemben Oairia), In (be stor> of M««ee tbe vilkin ie a ]and. 
raiie but tynnnMal levereign (Phiraob; eonpire Herod in stcry cf Jeeui), In the 
atorr of Crnu tha viUcin i$ « |nnd/ather (Ajlyae««; empera AeHtiiu trt the ttory of 
Peneua). !o the atorf of 2«u», the vjUaia if tbe bero^a father. 

* [n the Herodetewi vmien of eba Cyrua-mytb. XvWer&ta.>Mbistba najneeftha 
ehild’f foaitr-nMibar (Kerodotua, i. tte). Is Um Heltenie Myiheloe?. tbe child who is 
lOeklad by a ntch »• Nalaui. 
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w Or«* Ariim ^Loftden tpjy, MiBord), p. so:) that, ia iha Creek MythoJoarv. the 
diviM chik wm II ream by aeoM one who ii net hb medter appara in Kyadothua 
PliAi#, Enehtheniua, and the Phryaiaa Dieoyma. aa ei in tbe Cretan £eua Per 
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* The Roman rvrina Remulua and Remua who are retrieved hr a ahepherd lave chair 
HaOirBc pratecypea in the twine NeJeui and Peika. NeJeua (d>ou«b net, ippareaih', 
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plots of the Attic ‘New Comedy* snd of the Hellenistic Novel. In 
our own Western folk-lore we nnd the same story in the ^iiy-tale 
of Hop-o’-my-Thumb. 

In another mythical variant of the Withdrawal-and-Retum 
motif, the hero Is not cast out to perish of exposure as an infant, 
but is sent out u a youth to meet lus death on some perilous quest. 
Perseus is sent by King Polydecces to bring the Gorgon’s head; 
Jason is sent by ^ng Pelias to bring the Golden Fleece; fiellero- 
phon is sent by King Pioetus to meet his death In Lyda from the 
Chimaera or the Solyml or the Amazons; HerakUs is seat by King 
Eurystheus to perform lus Twelve Labours. In this variant of the 
story, the hnal chapter is the same. The hero defeats the villain’s 
design by triumphaotly performing his perilous task and returning 
from his ordeal in power and glory. > 

In the story of Jesus, the Wi^rawal-and-Retum «of»/per¬ 
petually recurs. Jesus is the babe bom to a royal heritage—a scion 
of David or a son of God Himself*—who is cast away in in^cy. 
He comes down from Heaven to be bom on Earth; he is bom in 
David’s own city of Bethlehem yet finds no room in the inn and 
has to be laid in a manger, like Moses in bis ark or Perseus in his 
chest. In the stable, he is watched over by friendly animals, as 
Romulus is watched over by the wolf and Cyrus by the hound, 
and as Bellerophon b befriended by Pegasus; and he also 1‘eceivea 
the roinistrations of shepherds, and is reared by a foster-father of 
humble birth, like Romulus and Cyrus and Oedipus. Thereafter 
he is saved from King Herod’s murderous design by belr^ taken 
away privily to Egypt, as Moses 1$ saved from Pharaoh’s murderous 
design by being hidden in the bulrushes, and as Jason is placed 
beyond King Pelias’ reach by being hidden in the fastness of 
Mount Pelion, and Cyrus beyond King Astyages’ reach by being 
banished to the highland marges of Media.’ And then, at the end 
of the story, Jesus returns, as the other heroes return, to enter into 
His Kingdom. He enters into the Kingdom of Judah when, riding 
into Jen^em, He is hailed by the multitudes as the Son of David. 
He enters into the Kingdom of Heaven in the Ascension. 

In all this, the story of Jesus conforms to the common pattern 
of the story of the Foundling babe; but in the Gospels the under- 

^ WitK thi« mi«nr«(the w« iDuai Sishc is «erly menhaod 
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lying tnotif of Withdrawal-aiid-Rctum presents itself in other 
^ape$ as well. It Is present in each one of the successive spiritual 
experiences in which the divinity of Jesus is progressively revealed. 
When Jesus becomes conscious of HU mission upon His baptism 
by John, He withdraws into the wilderness for forty days and 
returns from His Temptation there in the power of the spirit;* 
'and they were astonished at his doctrine, for his word was with 
power',* 'for he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes’.^ Thereafter, when Jesus realizes that His mission is 
to lead to His death, He withdraws again into the ‘high mountain 
apart’^ which is the scene of HU TVansfiguration and returns from 
thU experience resigned and resolved to die. 'Thereafter, again> 
when He duly suifers the death of mortal man in the Crucifixion, 
He descends into the tomb in order to rise immortal in the Resur- 
rection. And, last of all, in the Ascension, He withdraws from 
Earth to Heaven in order to 'come again with glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead : whose kingdom shall have no end'.* 

These crucial recurrences of the Withdrawal-and-Retum motif 
in the story of Jesus likewise have their parallels. The withdrawal 
into the t^demess reproduces Mosea’ flight into Midian;^ the 
Transfiguration on the 'high mountain apart* reproduces Mosea’ 
transfiguration on Mount Sinaithe death and resurrection of a 
divine being is anticipated in the Hellenic Mysteries and is derived 
by the Mysteries themselves from the world-wide agrarian ritual 
and myth; the tremendous figure who is to appear, and dominate 
the scene, at the catastrophe which U to bring to an end the present 
mundane order, is anticipated in the Zoroastrian Mythology in the 
figure of the Saviour {Sao^anf) and in the Jewish Mythol<^ in 
the figures of the Messiah and 'the Son of Man',^ There U, how¬ 
ever, one feature in the ChrUdan Mythology which seems to have 
no precedent; and that is the interpretation of the future coming 
of the Saviour or Messiah or ‘Son of Man* as the future return to 
Earth of an historical figure who has already lived on Earth the 
life of a human being. & this flash of intuition, the timeless past 
of the Foundling Myth and the timeless present of the Agrarian 
Ritual are translated into the historical striving of Mankind to 
reach the goal of human endeavours, or, on a wider than human 

* LulMiV, t4. * Lukciv.ja, i 

« Mm. rrii. i. i Tb* Nic«€ Crwd. 
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rang«, into the uncasing travail of creation,* In the concept of 
the Second Coming, the motij di Withdrawal-and-Keturn attains 
its deepest spiritual meaning.^ 

After this attempt to grasp what Withdrawal-and-Retum really 
means, we are perhaps in a better position to take an empirical 
survey of its working in human history through the interaction of 
crative personalities and crative minorities with their fellow 
human beings. There are famous historical examples of the move^ 
ment in many different walks of life. We shall encounter it in the 
lives of mystics and saints and statesmen and soldiers and historians 
and philosophers and poets, as w-ell as in the histories of nations 
and states and churches.^ In each instance, we shaU see the 
creative personality or creative minority taking the path of With- 
drawal-and-Retum in order to rise to some occasion of sodal criris: 
in order, that is to say, to cope with some challenge that ia con^ 
hunting the society to which the individual or the minority belongs. 


Saint Fatd 

Among the mystics and the saints—to begin our survey with 
see Paul of Tarsus being bom into Jewry in a generation 
when the impact of Hellenism upon the Syriac Society was pre¬ 
senting a challenge which no living Jew could evade. How was the 
Syriac genius to react \ In the spirit of the Jewish Zealots, who 
sought to meet the Hellenic challenge by puttii^ on the whole 
armour of Che Jewish Law and violently repudiating Hellenism and 
all its works—both material and spiritual? This was in fact the 
original reaction of Paul ri a born propagandist who had received 
the conventional education of a Pl^see in the Jewish ‘Dtaspori.^ 
And the first chapter in Paul's career was devoted to persecuting 
the Jewish followers of Jesus, who were guilty, in Jevrish Zalot 
eyes, of making a breach in the Jewish community's ranks. Ld the 
last chapter of his career, Paul employed his gifts of propaganda In 
responding to the challenge of Hellenism in a totally different way. 
He sought to solve the problem of Helleno-Synac reUtions by 
peace instead of war. He preached a new dispensatioii'Where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar¬ 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free’^—and he preached this in the name 
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of J6SU£, whoso Gospel of non-violence and universal brotherhood 
and divine love he carried to its logical conclusion in his mission 
to the Gentiles. PauPs votu-faci not only scandalized the Zealots 
whose camp he had abandoned; it even caused some searchings of 
heart among the leaders of the jewsh Christian Church. Yet this 
last chapter was the creative chapter in Paul’s career; the first 
chapter was a false start; and between the two chapters a great gulf 
was fixed. After his vision on the road to Damascus, in which he 
was suddenly enlightened, Paul withdrew into the wilderness, as 
Jesus himself had withdrawn after his sudden enlighteninent at the 
moment of his baptism by John. 

*Wheo it pleased God/ Paul writes, *Co reveal his Son to me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not 
«dth flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me, but I went into Arabia and returned again 
unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter.’* 

In the Arabian wilderness, Paul thought out—or felt out—a new 
philosophic and emotional interpretation of Christianity; and from 
this creative withdrawal he returned, with all the native powers of 
his genius heightened and focused upon his life-work, in order to 
preach this Pauline Christianity to the Orbis Romoma. 


A Fair of Saviours 

The challenge presented by the final bankruptcy of the Hellenic 
culture to the sthekenand stunned population of the derelict Roman 
provinces in the West was taken up by two saints—one a bom 
educator and the other a bom administrator—who lived through 
the blackest years of the sixth century of our era in Italy. Benedict 
of Nursia Mvsbai circa a.d. 480-543)* was bom just after the first 
barbarian ‘successor-state' of the Roman Empire was set up by 
Odovacer in Italy, and he died in the throes of the long-drawn-out 
and devastating war between the Ostrogothic ’successor-state’ and 
the Imperial Government of Constantinople-^ war which was the 
worst that Italy had undergone since the War of Hannibal, and 
which completed the destruction of the ancient order of society in the 
peninsula. Gregory the Great {vit^at circa A.D. 540-604) was bom 
in the middle of the Great Romano-Gothic War, a few years before 
Benedict’s death, and he lived to see the brief Imperial Restoration 
in Italy, which followed the overthrow of the barbarian Gotha, 
undone by the irruption and permanent lodgement of the &r more 

* C^Utum i. iS. 

* 9 ^ Jehn Ch*prBiB intarpreu the evidence ae ahowingthat Benedict lived os lata 

the d*e«l« 6f the emb centtirr {Santt dnd iJu SiMh CtnOtry (LondoB 

i9t9, Sbeed lod Wird). eh. vlu). ' 
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barbarous Lombards. Both saints were launched by their parcofs 
on the conventional career of their society and class and generation; 
both showed their creative genius in rebelling against the outworn 
convention and breaking away; and both brought their genius to 
Ihiition by withdrawing for a time from the World and disen¬ 
tangling themselves from the trammels of Society in order to return 
in due course with a new moral power and a new practical policy 
for dealing with a new state of affairs to which the old conventional 
order had no applicadoo. In these two retumir^ anchorite, the 
lost sheep of Western Christendom found shepherds to convert thei r 
soul and to comfort them with pastoral rod and staff as they walked 
through the valley of the shadow of death.' 

Saint Benedict. Benedict,> sent as a child from his Umbrian 
birthplace to Rome in order to receive the traditional upper-class 
education in the humanities, revolted at the lifo in the capital and 
withdrew into the wilderness at this early age. In a cave—the Sacro 
Speed —in the Valley of Subiaco he lived for three years of his 
youth the life of a complete anchorite in utter solitude; but the 
turning-point in his career—an event of still greater importance 
than his original break-away—was his return to social life upon 
reaching manhood when he consented to become the head of a 
monastic community: first in the valley of Subiaco and eventually 
on Monte Casslno. In this last creative chapter of hia career, the 
saint improvised in the wilderness a new education to take the place 
of the obsolete system which, years before, in Rome, the child bad 
rejected. And Benedict’s Senatorial contemporaries, who had never 
departed in their own careers from the traditional rut, now sent 
their sons out into the wilderness to be brought up there in a new 
discipline by a Christian Cheiron, Moreover, the Benedictine com¬ 
munis on Monte Cassino became the mother of monasteries which 
increased and multiplied until they had spread the Benedictine 
Rule into the uttermost parts of the West; and this Rule was one 
of the main foundations of the new social structure which was 
eventually raised in Western Christendom on the ruins of the 
ancient Hellenic order. 

'This Rule, extending to only seventy-three short chapters ... and 
cot prob^ly designed by its author for use much beyond the bounds 
of the communities under his own iininediate supervision, proved to be 
the thing which the world of xeligbus and thoughtful meo was then 
longing for: a complete code of monastic duty. Thus, by a strange 
parall^m, almost in the very year when the . . . Emperor Justinian 
was codifying the results of seven centuries of Roman secular legislation 

> FiaJm mil, 

* For Benedict'* aMtr *«« Hod^Un, T.: /M/y ^ A«r vpL iv, and ed. 

(Oxford 1S96, Oireodoo Pres*), ch. m. 
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Herculean task which was TjrtuaJly labour loat]—SsiAt Benedict od 
his lonely iTiountain*top vpsd unconsdously cofopo^g fus code for tbe 
regulation of the daily Hfe of tbe great dvilizers of Europe for seven 
centuries to come.'‘ 

One of the most important features in Benedict’s rule was the 
prescKption of manual labour; for this meant, first and foremost, 
agricultural labour in the fields,* The Benedictine movement was, 
in fact, on the economic plane, an agricultural revival: the first 
successful revival of agriculture in Italy, after innumerable abortive 
attempts, since thedestruction of the ancient Italianpeasant-economy 
in the Hannibalic War sevcn-and-a-half centuries earlier. The 
Benedictine Rule achieved what had never been achieved by Grac- 
eban agrarian laws or by Imperial alimenta because it did network, 
as state action works, from above downwards upon individuals who 
would not and could not have taken the initiative for themselves if 
the authorities had not taken it on their behalf, but worked, on the 
contrary, from below upwards, by evoking tbe mdiridual’s initiative 
through enlisting his religious enthusiasto,’ By virtue of this 
spiritual 4 lan, the Benedictine Order not only turned the tide of 
economic life in Italy at the moment when it was at its lowest ebb. 
It also performed in medieval Transalpine Europe that strenuous 
pioneer work of clearing forests, draining marshes, creating fields 
and pastures, and starting manufactures which were performed In 
modem North America by the French and English backwoodsmen. 

I Hod^Ua. ep. 44 e. Ar (hepoint in thij p 4 iup«btr«tbe writer of ihuStudy 
hM imehed hii owd p«r<r(hc*i<. Dr. Hodfkia dltcriti^ JyetiDMa w working 'for (he 
b e nefit of the jwdat* usd the •terwmee of the new Rurdpe’. (e i* true thee, efter tbe 
inWrre^uun end (he Derk Afe. the JuMifiieneen Cerpw Jvrit wee. eo to ze^ 

diecorered—is Orthodox Chnftendom in the tenth century end io Weitcm Ohristea* 
dom in the eW*eatb — ind thU di*cov«ry tjndoubtedJy pzpdueed a profound ctfoct 
(bercin>z upra kaxi thought end preetk* is both tbeie tooiecee. This, however, wee 
in the nature of ele^ '(enaiaaeDcc'i lod, is seking e cotnpsriMn between JuMinita'e 
end Beaedin'e legu^iive work, it ia pertepe cMre pertinem to beer «n mind that, 
whercea Benedict's Ruie wu s new hind of Jegiiletion whidk broke new greuivd end, ui 
bresking it, fulfilled ea uittnt need, Jwetunan wee codifying t hw whkb vsj sot ateiwly 
eld, WtwseontbeTme ef beeomiac ea eseehfMJSm owing to the diaapcesnneeof the 
aociil coadiuone whjen the Ronisn Lew bad been dealgoed to meet. For fuUy three 
eencurics efter the Juetioiencen codificnea wm completed. tUa code w«a sltogedierin* 
SMlKable to tbe new eccisJ eondidoni that tupe^ened upon the final OxnuupUy of 
tbe Hellenie eulrure. And, la view of thie, Juaiuuas't work may &irly ^ celled *le6ou; 
loet*.*»vk. I. T. 

* fifoeArb Reghfe MeimJiArum, cb. xhriii, *De Opera Maauura Coddjaiu''Odealtu 
tnisueaect enlnae. e( ideo teitiateinpetibua cccuparidebeot fratrea bt labore manuum, 
eerrii iuruoi heria in leebene divina.... $1 autem fieceeaites )e«i eut peupenaa owgtrii 
ut ad fpugatecolhgandea perae ecewpeorur, sen eensiateneut, quia tune vere monecht 
•tat li labore raanuuat eaaaium viwnt siait petree nceoi el apoitoli, Omsia tamen 
maneuiete fisit propter puiiUanunn.' 

* Unlike eiths tSc reapieaie of tbe Greccltfn land>aUotawnti or the farmers who 
received the loans is whjcb tbe cepital applied w the Aliraante Italiee waalnveared,the 
ficAcdietine woikeri on (be ksd were not free men but •Uvea. Tbeir mater, bowever, 
was no human dave^wner but Oed; and ttie cx-alavee of huzoan naeter* ^und tha- 
Mlve* en a footiog of perfect equehty with exdmeinen when they enter^ rhe Beoedietine 
Ord0 *N'en cenvertemi ex urviOo prtepenarur i&gwuua, nui alia rtiienabllja c«um 
exwiai, . . . quia, tive eenva (tve lioei^ omoea in Christo imum auxBua et aub uno 
Deouric aequaltm eervituna cailiiiam beruUmua* (R^ids. eh. iij. 
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The Beoedictine pioneers, however, were no roere hewers 0/ wood 
and drawers of water for the dvilization which they served; for 
tbeir manual labour included the work of the pen as well as the 
work of the spade. Wherever they founded a new ceD, they intro¬ 
duced a mental as well as a mat^ial culture; and one of the inci¬ 
dental results of their industry was the preservation of the Classical 
l^cln literaoiro—the vehicle of that traditional Roman education 
which Benedict himself had rejected at the outset of his career. 

Sosni Gregory tAe Great In the career of Gregory the Great,* 
the break-a^'ay was not achieved at so early an age. Bom and bred 
in Rome itself, Gregory appears to have acquiesced not only in the 
convendonal education, but also in the convendooil bureaucratic 
career until he found himself occupying the post of Pra^fectus 
CTrW*—dvU governor of the Imperil City—in or about the year 
573; and it seems to have been his experience in this office that led 
him, at this stage, to make an abrupt change in his course. 

The fact was chat, in a.d. 573, the Pratfectus Urbi was faced with 
an impossible cask; for in 573 ^e City of Rome was in much the 
same predicament as the Ci^ of Vienna in 1920. A great city 
which had become what it was—in its government and its avelihood 
and its population—in virtue of having been the capital of a great 
empire for a number of centuries, now suddenly found itself cut off 
from its former provinces, deposed from its traditional rank, de¬ 
prived of its historio functions, and thrown back, all unprepared, 
upon Its own resources. In most of these respects, the reversal of 
fortune which Rome suffered in the sixth century of the Christian 
Era was even more extreme than the similar expenence of Vienna 
in the twentieth century. At herzcnith, Rome had been the political 
capital of the entire Basin of the Mediterranean and the social and 
economic capital, likewise, of the western half of it—including a 
Transalpine annex that extended to the Rhine and the TVne.^ By 
A.D. 573, the political capital of the Roman World had been trans¬ 
ferred from Rome to Constantinople, while in the West the Roman 
dominions had been cut short until the frontiers had fallen back to 
the outskirts of Rome itself. The brief Imperial Restoration in 
Italy that bad foUowed the devastating Romano-Gothic War had 
been brought to an end by the avalanche of the Lombard inva^on 
which had overwhelmed Northern Italy in a.d. 56S and had spread 

' ForCr«eef7'« cafewMeHodtkdn, ep. eit.vol.T(Ox£oxd 1S95, CUrendoaPreM], 
cb. vii; Duddw. t. H,; Gnr^ m Hit FSsc* in JSirt^ TXMfU (LondOA 

190), LoonuM. Gn*n tnd ^ vo)».>. LMe ii added w tb«e two tTudiaa by BtilSel, 
P.: CT<tw> (L Greet (Londos 1929, Bunt, Oatei, and WubSouifw). 

* Tba better anectad rtediAf ia the mabueeripu i« 'pnetitfam'; but aioM tm urbafi 
Wanonlup waj erdnel a Gregory 1 time, tba urban pfatfaewre waa a atUl 

aurviving oAce, the leaa weU atteatnl reading 'praafeciuruD’ ia to be pretmed. (Sea 
DuddcB, csL. vo]. i, p. tei.) 

> Fp( thia annex, aee l. B (iv), eol. i, pp. 39 and 40, abooa. 
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to the Cenue afid the South in 570-2, when roving Lombard war- 
bands had established themselves in Spoleto and Benevento. In 
the year of Gregory's prefecture, the 4 ?^ RommmiTi the environs 
of Rome itself was restricted approximately to the area which it had 
occupied, some nine centuries back, before the Romans had em¬ 
barked on their struggle with the Samnites for the hegemony over 
Italy.* The territory which bad supported the tiny rural market- 
town of that age had now to support a vast parasitic ex-capital city; 
and the Imperial bureaucracy, of which the Praefectvra Urbu was 
a part, was impotent to cope trith a problem that had never been 
envisaged by the Imperial statesmen who had installed the bureau¬ 
cratic machine. 

This impotence of the old order to deal with the new state of 
affairs must have been borne in upon the mind of a Roman magnate 
who held the Prat/ectura Urbis in or about a.d. 573; and that pain¬ 
ful experience would fully account forGr^ory's break-away, which 
cccur^ two years later, aboitt a-D. 575. Gregory now withdrew 
entirely from the secular world. He applied his estates in Sicily* 
to the foundation and endowment of six Benedictine monasteries 
and distributed the rest of his property to the poor—txcept for his 
ancestral palace In Rome, which be turned into another monastery 
in order to enter it himself, not as the abbot but as an ordinary 
monk. Gregory’s withdrawal—like Benedict's and Paul’s—was of 
three years' duration; and at the end of chat period he was in the 
act of witiidrawing still ferther—-to Ultima Thule—on the enter¬ 
prise of converting the heathen English; but at that moment—and 
this was the true turning point in Gregory's career—he was recalled 
to Rome by the Pope, ia deference to an urgent popular demand, 
and was constrained to bring his administrative gifts into play once 
more in the service of the afflicted City. He served Rome hence¬ 
forth in capacities in which he could use chose gifts effectively. 

Gregory’s life-work, which began with his return and never 
ceased until his death in harness, was performed in the role of an 
ecclesiastical adimnistrator and diplomatist and statesman. He^r- 
fonned it hrsc as Seventh Deacon of the Roman See (the oAcer 
responsible for the social welfare work of the Church in the City); 
then, from about 579 to 585, as Apocrisiarius (the Papal representa¬ 
tive at the Imperial Court of Constantinople); and finally as Pope, 
from 590 to his death in 604. Gregory was elected to the Papacy by 
force rru^'eure in a year of war and pestilence and famine,* and he 

* For detail* •«* Hodafcjn. «p. cit.^, ajo. 

* W« may eoDtecoore tlut (h«M Skin*n nates vere the oaly put of CreSMV** 
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boK hcroicaHy the burden which he had shrunk from accepting,* 
On the Papal throne^ he accomplished three great achievements, 
In the first place, he reorganized the administration of the Patri> 
monia Petri—the estates of the Roman Church in Italy and over¬ 
seas—with such efficiency that the condition of the serfs was 
improved while at the same tiroe revenues were raised for relieving, 
on the grand scale, the distress of the destitute population of the 
derelict Imperial Oty.’ Gregory's second achievement—a labour 
of ten years—was to negotiate a ntcius vwendi in Italy between the 
Imperial authorities and the Lombards on a basb Qiutipouidttis^ 
His third achievement was to lay the foundations of a new empire 
for Rome in the place of her old empire which now lay in ruins. 
This new Roman Empire, established by religious propaganda and 
not by military force, was eventually to conquer new worlds whose 
soil the l^ions had never trodden and whose very existence had 
never been suapected by the Sdpiosaod Caesars. Ajid the first step 
towards this re-establishment the Roman Empire in a new and 
more etherial form was the recovery of a Roman foothold in Britain 
through the mission of Augustine: the Abbot of Gregory's own 
monastery in Rome, whom Gregory the Pope dispatdied In a.p. 
596 to cany out an enterprise which Gregory the anchorite had 
aspired to undertake in person nearly twenty years earlier. Thus, 
at Rome's darkest hour, when the Lombards were at her gates, her 
sacerdotal shepherd and captain audaciously out-manauvred 
the Continental Barbariaos by sending his lieutenant overseas 
to acquire new allies for Rome, and to win her a new sphere 
of influence, in the enemy's rear. The spirit of the Roman 
Pootiffi in A.D, 596 is worthy of comparison vhth that which 
had been shown, eight centuries back, by the Roman Senate 
in 211 B.c. when, with Hannibal at the Gates, they had shipped 
troopa out of Rome down the Tiber to reinforce their armies 
in Spain,* 

‘ For CrenrT** difVcM at kaviog ibe jlfe Mntempkties, tact ter all, the life 
of aeiien »« nU leRCt le TbOMtisu, tbe cisrar of the Caparor Maurtee, in which h« 
•jjalpu hit fedin^a about hii appciniment {jMttcn, BV. 2 , leRet Sa« fynher 
HedAia'i obaarvationa in Op. cit.. 99. 304-e. 

* For Craforyt ecbwuttntMA of the ntrtfi^enkof iheRoBao CbuN^ Me Duddaa, 
op. at., *ol, I, pp, 29^-310. For hie ofsuuatieo of relief work in the Cky, te« rol. i, 
pp. 247-5 <• 

> S«<Hed|fcif>,op. cit., pp. 4 :S-at. 
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itntegr of taillag with the oowar of hta troops from Coaetaadaeple in the apriog of 
*.0. Saa, whan a rareian anuy Fay rncamped at Cekhedoa, juit ecroM the Golden Korn, 
in Order to taJea the enemy in the rear by diaeenbarhiDa hie eipedicionary foKe et 
AJetendrm, The pThcedi^ winter had been spent by Yleredius in retirseaeot (tee 
Bur^j J. B,: ^ Histofy tf du LaUr Bamat fapire (Loodan tSSp, Megnillan, a volt.), 
re], M, pp, SM— 
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Saint Loyola 

Another saint whose life-work had its overture in a withdrawal 
and a return is Ignatius Loyola. I^j^Ia was bom into Catholic 
Christendom in an age when the medieval standing of the Roman 
Church as the xnastcr-institutioQ of the Western World had been 
challenged, and when its very existence as well as its supremacy 
had been placed in jeopardy, by the renaissance of Paganism m 
Italy and the eruption of Protestantism in Transalpine Europe, in 
this religious and social crisis Loyola, bom a Spanish nobleman, 
was brought up in the Spanish nobility's conventional atmosphere 
and served in the Spanish Army till his twenty-seventh year,* when 
he was badly wounded in a siege of Pamplona by the French. The 
wound necessitated an operation from which the patient almost 
died; but he was just able to recover; and during his convalescence 
he underwent a religious conversion. In the year following these 
events, which had all taken place in A.D. 1521, Loyola dedicated 
himself to fight thenceforward as a soldier for God; but he did not 
rush straight into action in this new form of warfare. He spent the 
next twelve years in retreat: on pilgrim^, in ascetidsm, m study, 
and in meditation. It was only after this long withdrawal that he 
returned to the World at last in order to establish the Sodciy of 
Jesus. The Society did not begin to take shape till the year 1534; 
it did not reedve recognition from the Pope until 1540; and Loyola 
himself was not elected to be its first General until 1541. In 
Loyola’s career, the moft/of Withdrawal-and-Retum is conspicu¬ 
ously manifest¬ 


os Buddha^ 

The motif Vi almost equally conspicuous in the career of a genius 
who was bom into a wholly different time and place and whose 
temperament was at the oppodte extreme of the human gamut: 
Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha, Gautama was bom into the 
Indie World in its Time of Troubles’.* In the devasuting int«- 
necine warfare between contending states, he lived to see his native 
dty-state Kapilavastu sacked, and his Sakyan kinsmen massacred. 
The small aristocratic republics of the early Indie World, of which 
the Sakya community was one, appear, in fact, to have been suc¬ 
cumbing in Gautama's generation to rising monarchies which were 
autocratically governed and were built on a lai^r scale. Thus 

' We have Loy«U*ao*m euiboiity for the eutemeot dat bew twenCy^iix yan oM 
•t ihe time oChjeMnvenioni •»! iiAcethe emveniea evidently took pUe« ifomedletely 
after he received hh wound et the eiege of Pvn^na—i.«. in a.o. itai—it fellewa (hat 
he wtf in «J>. 1495. (See Sedgwk, H. ItnMuts (Loodon Mac- 
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SiddBiftha Gautama was bora a Sakya aristocrat at a moment when 
the older Indie social order, la which this aristocracy had its recog* 
oized place, was being challenged by new social forces. Gautama's 
personal retort to this challenge was to renounce a svorld which was 
becoming inhospitable to aristocrats of his ancestral kind. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradiuoo, it was at the age of twenty-nine that he aban¬ 
doned his wife and son and wealth and rank and inheritance—he 
was the son of a *king’‘—and 'went out from the household life into 
the homeless state\‘ in orderto seek enlightenment through ascetic¬ 
ism. 'DiU quest continued without result for seven years during 
which Gautama constantly increased the severity of hie physical 
self-mortification until he had carried it to the furthest extremis 
consistent with remaining alive. It was not until he had taken the 
first step towards returning to the World by breaking his fast that 
the light broke in upon him. And theo> after he had attained the 
light for himself, he spent the rest of his life in impartlr^ it to his 
f^ow human beings.^ In order to impart it efiectively, he allowed 
a company of disciples to gather round him and thus became the 
centre and head of a fraternity. 

The return of the ascetic C^utama to Society as the enlightened 
Tathlgaca is remarkable when we consider what the mental content 
of the Buddha’s enlightenment was. la his philosophy, the highest 
aim and happiest state of the human soul was something still more 
remote from action than the contemplative deupta which was the 
Hellenic ideal of Pythagoras and Plato and Plotinus. It was nothing 
short of spiritual self-annihilation. And while Plato paid Up-servjce 
to the duty of return, the Buddha proclaimed the philosopher's 
right to escape into the freedom of Nirvana if only he could win his 
own way thither. Ncvenheless, the Buddha did return to the 
World more sincerely, and therefore more effectively, than Plato. 
The foundation of the Sangha was a greater social achievement 
than the foundation of the Academy; and in the record of the 
Buddha's relations with princes there is none of the pedantry which 
appears in Plato's relations with Dionysius. The subsequent his¬ 
tories of Buddhism and Platonism point aod accentuate this con¬ 
trast. We have seen already* that Plato’s injunction to return was 
repudiated, both In doctrine and in practice, by the first of the Neo- 
Platonisis. On the other hand, the actual return of the Buddha— 
which was in logical contradiction with his doctrine, besides being 

* Tbe 'kioflflhip* CwtuM's ftther mens to hsvc b e en no more (hin • peloMpy 

inUrpciu. TM OOnSDtuUoD of th« Sskya C«rafiwnw<sttK wu oli^iftnicil rather thsB 
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against his personal inclination*—became the central feature of the 
Neo-Buddhism which took shape in theMahayanaor Great Vehicle. 
One of the new and distinguiahii^ features of the Mahayana is ‘a 
code of altruistic ethics which teaches that everyone must do good 
in the interest of the whole World and make over to others any 
merit he may acquire by his virtues. The aim of the religious life 
19 to become a Bodhisattva, not to become an Arhat,’^ The Arhat 
is an adept who has attained the Buddhist goal of self-annihilation 
for himself; and according to the Mahayana 'the Arhat, engrossed 
in Us own salvation, is excused only by his humility and is op^ to 
the chaise of aelfUh desire, since the passion for Nirvana is an 
ambition like any other'J The Bodhisattva is a potential Arhat or 
aspirant Buddha who voluntarily postpones his own entry into 
Nirvana when he has reached the threshold and stands before the 
open door, and thus sacrifices his own happiness by prolonging his 
own existence as a sentient being among sentient beings, in order 
to help his fellow-creatures to reach the point which he himself has 
reached already on their common path.* It would seem that the 
impulse to consummate a movement of withdrasval by a counter- 
movement of return must be deeply grounded in the nature of the 
human soul, and perhaps m the nature of the Universe itself, if it has 
asserted itself so insistently in Buddhist practice, in despite of 
Buddhist teachh^ and Buddhist belief. 

When we pass from the lives of mystics and saints to those of 
scaiesmen and soldiers, the Wichdrawal-and-Retum molf/ reveals 
itself in this field again. 

In the Syriac saga, for example, David begins his career as a 
raigh^ man of valour in Saul's war-band. In other words, the 

* Sm dt, vd. i, p. 140. TKii Aelinttiee u mniin tlodr, vbieh the en* 

Budhhe orttcuM m meown loul. wu tveeiigeorthe ordiniry attifude of th« 
uiueaemnM Indie iscbonte* Qeutame’* MUfuioa; end, eccMding to th« le|end. 
the convemioful opinieo of iheee tMhofitee ned betn ecaBdiUsed by uwtaaie'a T«ry 
ant etep towtrdi hii recuis, when he broke hie feet. ‘Tliexe were five monfce Uvis* neer 
him, ho^na th*t*b(ehefeuAd the Truth be *ouJd tell it to them. But u>hen they tete 
iher be boa befun to food, tbcir fthb foiled uul they veol ewtv' (Eliot, op. cit.. 
y«l. i, p. *3C)> Tbe Buddhiet leaend eoee on 10 rehte the Buddbe eueceeded— 
tbouoh aet vitfaeut difieuliy io oeo*ertio( theee five monbe to e reeeanitten of Ue 
Boddbebeod, in epiic of the eeondel ef hu return te 'e life of eue* (Eliel, op. cit., vel. i, 
pp, t 40 -i). lo tM etery of leeiu, tbit ineideot hositf Mnllel in the eoendbl auied 
•roena the Pberieeee by tb« *^ ^^1 breech of the Sebtetb wbeo the dieotplee of Jeaue 
eedefiitf tbeir buoger. «*icfa tbelc iwuto'e appievi], by plucking end eeung etn of eem 
ee the Sebbelh day (MeR. zii. i-S). For tne Pharaeea, the remm of {eaut to ordjfi&ry 
eoQid inBttoune eftet bia forty deye of eecetic wubdrewel lo the wilderneee wie in 
iMupenbk eaimblifi(«bloek. 

*Tl)e Sen «f Miaeime eetsB* end dnnkii)*, lad they e^i "Behold a —* glurreneiia 
end • wlac hibher, a fneod of pubUoSAi wd elnnen".' (hfen. d. t9.) 

* EJiet, op.«)(., ii, p. 6 . 

I BlMt. op. cit.. vel. U, p. S. « See EUet. op. bit., vol. it, pp. ?-n. 
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future hero first appears oo the scene as just an outstanding repre> 
sentative of what is, in itself, a common ^pe in the society into 
which he has been bom. It is not until Saul's jealousy has driven 
David into the wilderness, to lead the precarious life of an outlaw 
in the no-man’a-land between Israel and Fhiliscia, that David begins 
to acquire the statesmanship which eventually marks him out to be 
Saul's successor. And it is this statesmanship, thus acquired, that 
enables David, after his return from the wilderness, to solve for 
Israel the urgent problem of the age which Saul has 4 iled to solve 
effectually: the problem of endowing the people of the hill-country 
with a political orgarusadon that will enable them to hold their own 
against the people of the coast. 

Solan 

Solon, again, was born into a rustic Atdca in an age when Attica, 
in common with the whole Hellenic World, was confronted with 
the problem of continuing to provide for a population which was 
not ceasing to increase, yet which could not any longer be provided 
for by the old method of geographical expansion.^ lion's personal 
reaction to this social challenge was to withdraw from the agrarian 
life amid which he had been brought up and to take to the life of a 
merchant: a life which was something exotic in Attica at the turn 
of the seventh and dxth centuries B.c. While the majority of 
Solon's countrymen were still engrossed in the desperate business 
of obCaioing diminishiog returns from sowing and reaping increase 
ing quandties of the traditional crops, Solon took to buying and 
selling and expordng and importing and travelling overseas and 
acquainting himself with the newfangled technique of a money 
economy. But he only withdrew for a season from the common 
round of Attic rural life in order to return to the land with a 
practicable scheme of economic salvation. By applying the new 
mercantile technique to the old industry of agriculture, Solon dis¬ 
covered the secret of substltutir^ intensive development for ex¬ 
tensive expansion; and he returned to teach his countrymen how 
to enhance the economic produedvity of their land and labour by 
giving up 'subsistence farming’ in favour of ‘cash-crop farming' in 
speciali^d crops produced for export. Thus Solon'a withdrawal 
from Atdc agriculture to overseas trade was a prelude to his return 
to Atdc agriculture in a new capacity. The first change in Solon's 
career t he change from farmer to merchant—led up to the second, 
and vital, change from merchant to statesman. And it was in his 
return to the knd as a statesman that Solon accomplished his 
life-work. 

• $et vol.i, pp. kod vcl. u, pp, 39^, ■> well ks the prescnl volume, pp. 
and 13^-40 kiM i6S^, above. 
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Philopoemat 

In the history of Philopocmen of Megalopolis, we find a Hellenic 
analogue of the Syriac saga of David- Bom in the heart of the 
Pcioponnese in an age when the city-states of Greece were being 
dwarfed by the new Powers of vastly greater calibre that had spmng 
up ah around them on the periphery of an expanding Hellemc 
World, Philopoemen started his career as a spirited young soldier 
in the Macedoco-Lacedaemonian War of 224-221 B.c.; and he 
covered hims^ with diadnction at Sellasla. When the overthrow 
of aeomencs in that decisive battle had restored peace to Conti¬ 
nental Greece for the time being, Philopocmen withdrew for ten 
years (circa 220-210 B-C.) to Crete in order to tram himself in the 
arts of generalship and siatwmanship in that miniature island- 
world apart within the great and growing oecumenical society of 
Philopoemen’s day. From this Cretan apprenticeship, into which 
he had entered as a mere soldier, Philopoemen returned to the 
Peloponnesc at the end of ten years as an experienced man of 
affaire; and it was only after that, upon his first election to the 
annual generalship of the Achaean Confederacy in 208 b.c., th;ii 
he began his life-work—the work of piloting the frail and puny 
Achaean ship of state through perilous seas over which new storm- 
clouds were gathering from beyond the western horizon.* 

Caesar 

The same wofty reveals itself in a far more famous political career. 
When Caesar withdrew from Rome to Gaul in 5^ b.c., he was still 
to outward appearance nothing more than a virtuoso in the regular 
role of the Roman politician of the day: a player of the conventional 
game for the sake of the conventional prises. During the nine years 
that passed before he re-emerged from Gaul in 49 B.c. and cross^ 
the Rubicon, he grew in political and moral stature till even nis 
bitterest opponents were compelled » reo^ze him, in their heart 
of hearts, as the one possible Saviour of Soaety—if Society would 
consent to allow itself to be saved. 

LeoSyrus 

The moHf reappears in the career of Leo Syrua* (imperabai A.D. 

> Fm Um mettshw of 'the d»ud* Cram the vtiV. whkh m &fit «m^orea, tpropM 
ot lloflie end Certlw, by Ajeleue of Hiupeena io the p«Ke*p«iiPpi£tw of zij 
b«twecn the Aeeelien Gnifederacy *fvd the Mweden>«e AJIiaacc. lee folybius, 6k. V, 

t The Iraundi tot refardia^ Leo ■» a ‘Symn’ (i.e. ■» • otUee •( ih« •dflunUmtive 
UM which kfwnra ia the MUtieil gcoenphy »f the Later Roeaan ^pire as Oneos 

•t are given by Bory in bia wilw «f Cibbee COibbon. E.: Tkt Hisary of iht 

nediw Fail of Ae lAmen Smpin, edited by Sury. 1 > B.: EdUio M’oor (London 
MethueA, ? veb.h vol. t, p. xS^. foomote 17}. L«o*a famllv >PP«ar to have 
bees natives tfihe city of GaniMAk<o> ut Coaunageoe^ amena the eouth-«MteiA foot- 
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717-40): the great statesman who aaved the infant uvilizacioii of 
Ortho<(<>x Christendom from meeting :t$ death before it was out 
of the cradle. 

In the history of Leo, there are some features that recall the 
Syriac saga of David, and others chat recall the Hellenic myths of 
Jason and Bellerophon.^ Like David, Leo first appears upon the 
scene as a nugbw man of valour in a prince’s war-band, He comes 
to the notice 0^ the Emperor Justinian Rhiootmetus, as David 
comes to the notice of King Saul, by presenting himself in the 
prince’s camp as a shepherd-boy bringir^ rustic gifts from the pro¬ 
duce of his father’s flocks; and in the prince's service he displays 
a prowess which only serves to draw down upon him his ro^ 
master's deadly jealousy. The histoncal Emperor Justinian II was 
in fact, throughout his history, a by-word for that demoniac vein 
of passion and implacability that is attributed in the Syriac saga to 
Saul. But, in the saga of Leo, the hero’s master, when be seeks to 
compass the hero’s death, does not adopt the direct methods of a 
Saul but resorts to the guile of a Pelias or a Proetua. Leo is sent by 
Justinian, as Jason is sent by Pelias, on a perilous quest » the 
Caucasus; and Justinian takes treacherous measures to ensure that 
his victim shall meet his death which are quite in the manner 
of Proetus’s treacherous dealing with Bellerophon, Leo, however, 
like his mythical and historical prototypes, achieves the impossible 
and not only escapes alive but triump^tJy fulfils his mission, so 
that when he returns—leading home from the Caucasus a marooned 
Roman army in a Xcnophontic catabasis that duly ends at Trebi- 

20Dd_he is greeted as the heaven-sent saviour of the Roman People 

and eventually takes the place of his long since discomfited and 
discredited and evicted master on the Imperial throne. 

Whatever may be the respective ingredients of fact and fable in 
the story of Leo up to this point, it is certain that Leo returned 
to Romania from the Caucasus in A.n. 713 as a seasoned statesman 
who was ripe to enter upon his life-work; and it was in the la« 
chapter of his career, which opened now, that he performed his 
three historic achievements. In AJ>. 716-18, he defeated the second 
and supreme effort of the Arabs to overwhelm Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom by force of arms and to make themselves masters of Con- 

hil3« of ite Tiunj* Rms*. Tti* left ihffir Aikdj htar* M /efosMB, and fouiM * 

Be* bOfBB in Thme, wbeo CefnfflegwwMeoQqtKred ffO« the PftTw e by tb* Arebe 

■am* da»*UwTlnethefii»ereimef Justiflko ^ . . . . 

• iSi p«n»^ bieMfV b** becj twAed upon m Uia Swdv^^ 

in 1 C(i)f?) Tri. I, H- ieeviote 3 , ebw)lerwgoted m the 
TUepteAM r«trMp«c(f*«ly, rt,b Amo 6w, which wMtbe y*i- ef 

wt^ImpCTuJ thwe of Conetwitino^. TV «ory tmi» like • ^ 

which huVwoM eedioonel of Icseodory mob ft—* wU-b»w teade^ 

io tS^ee of bietorieel penooiliar* thu bevo Bud« * d«p 1 ibp««»od the 
popukf kmemotien. 
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stantinopb. Thereafter, he provided for the future security of the 
infant civiJizatioa whose life he had saved from out of the jaws of 
destruction by evoking, in Orthodox Christendom, a ghost of the 
Roman Empire'—and this with a thoroughgoing efficiency and an 
enduring effect that stand out in impressive contrast to the super¬ 
ficial and ephemeral re-establishment of the same great institution 
in the West by Charlemagne half a century later. Leo not only 
consolidated his East Roman Empire territorially, with Anatolia— 
now salvaged from the Arabs—as its centre of gravity and Con¬ 
stantinople as its European bric^c-head. He gave his new state 
such solid administrative and miUtaiy and financial and legal and 
economic foundations that it remained ‘a going concern’ for Utile 
short of five centuries after his reign, whereas 'the Holy Roman 
Empire’ of the West bded away into the nullity of 'a ^ost of a 
ghost’ almost immediately after the death of the founder and was 
never successful ly resusciuted—not even by the energy of an Otto 1 
or by the genius of a Frederick II. Leo’s third hbtoric achievement 
was the impress which he set upon the history of the Orthodox 
Church: a permanent impress in the supremacy over the Church 
which he vindicated for his re-animated Stale, and a temporary yet 
nevertheless profoundly important impress in his initiation of the 
Iconoclastic Movement. In both the successful and the abortive 
part of his ecclesiastical poUcy, Leo, in the eighth century of the 
Chilian Era, brought about developments in Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom which did not take place in Western Christendom until the 
time of the Protestant Reformation, some seveo centuries later. It 
will be seen that in Leo's career the movement of Withdrswal-and- 
Retum, represented by the Caucasian episode, tvas the prelude to 
a titanic output of creative activity after the hero’s restoration to the 
society of which he became the saviour. 

MvhamTnad 

A still more effective statesman in whose career the Withdrawal- 
and-Retum motif is strongly marked is the Prophet Muhammad, 
who wiis born into the Ambian external proletariat of the Roman 
Empire in an age when the relations between the Empire and 
Arabia were coming to a crisis. Ac the turn of the sixth and seventh 

• This of (he Romon wu evoked by L<o (o sorve as 4 'Anptec* for 

Onbodor Chtiiterdomofainit ihi4M4uloofth«Srn«c «in!>erMl eute, which hed been 
r<iin«*nt«d ibe 4h4p« of the Azib Ckliohatt. 'Tnoi the Eui Rofain Senpire. durin* 
the ei^th. nintb, end tenth centunea ot (ha Christiin £ra. p^ormed for Orthodox 
Chruitndecn the (rrviee wbkh wae performed for Weitem Chriuendom durfn* ih« 
lixteenth. levcAreenrh, end eigbte«n(h centurtee by the Dai^ubian Haptburg MonercKy, 
when It was aer>'jne m a *eenipece* aeauui the laiaiilu of tba Ononaao Empire (nbicb, it 
may be recilled in pauin*. waa tba untverail state of tbe Orthodox Chnatian Soeieti)* 
t'crtheaiaileoftha 'ctrepece'aeei. C (lii) (6), vol. f, p. Ijd, foomota i. aad 21, 0 (v), 
vol. ii, p. r77, fooBtole i. 
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centuries of the Christian Era, the satuntion>point had been reached 
in the impregoation of Arabia with cultural mfucnccs from the 
Empire through the cumulative effect of a long-contiouing process 
of social radiation.' Some reaction from Arabia upon the Empire, 
in the form of a counter-discharge of energy, was bound to ensue; 
and the destinies of both parties to the Arabo-Roman interaction 
were deeply involved in the open question of what direcdon this 
imminent Arabian recoil would take and what plane of social 
activity it would choose for its principal held of action. It was the 
career of Muhammad (vivtbai area a.d. 570-63 a) that gave these 
questions their historic answers; and a movement of Withdrawal- 
and-Hetum was the prelude to each of the two crudal new depar¬ 
tures upon which Muhammad's life-history hinges. 

There were wo features in the social life of the Roman Empire 
in Muhammad’s day that would make a particularly deep im¬ 
pression upon the mind of an Arabian observer because, in ^bia, 
they were both conspicuoua by thur absence. The Brat of these 
features was monotheism in religion.* The second was Jaw and 
order in government. Muhammad’s life-work consisted in trans¬ 
lating eadi of these elements in the social fabric of ‘Rum’ into an 
Arabian vernacular version and incorporating both his Arabianiaed 
monotheism and bis Arabianized imperium into a single master- 
institution—the all-embracing insdcution of Islam—to which he 
succeeded In imparting such titanic driving-force that the new dis¬ 
pensation, which had been designed by its author to meet the 
needs of the barbarians of Arabia, burst the bounds of the Penin¬ 
sula and captivated the entire Syriac World from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the coasts of the Eurasian Steppe. 

This life-work, upon which Muhanunad seems to have embarked 
in about his fortieth year {circa a^. 609), was achieved In two stages. 
In the first of these stages, Muhammad was concerned exclusively 
with his religious mission; in the second stage, the religious mission 
was overlaid, and almost overwhelmed, by the political enterprise. 
Muhammad’s original entry upon a purely religious mission was a 
sequel to his return to the parochial life of Arabia after a partial 
withdrawal {circa a.d. 594 seqq.)* into the exotic life of a caravan- 

' for ehtf phenomenon «f socxl nSUrkn, sm Pan U. A. vol. i. p. 1S7. I"' C 

(') («>. ?p. )S> *}. •W^e, and V. C (i) {<; 3, vol, v, ep. u w«ll u Pant VII( 

and IX. below. * See III. C («). p. *38, abm. 

* TbedMMoTMulMnunidScinvtc-cxpediiioQtireioimjcuve. They fall within the 
•hoR iMorvil of p«tc« (a.d. $91^03) boTweeD (be two lonf dnwn-out wid dovoaotins 
RofwwPonion Wan of a.*. s?s- 9 i apd a.o. 6 « 3 -aS. We do not ktMw tha exacrycM 
in Khicb Mubaaraad*! oir^itiOM banreaa Mecca and Syria w aaa d , b«il we may con- 
jeerura that they were Vrooshl to an end W ibe seneral panlyase ct eceaomtOJue la^ 
AaUtk proviritft of the Bosaan Eoapin tkat muat have rtaulted frocn the Paraiaa Ul- 
veaiMU The czpeditnna had evidooUy ocaacd before Muhaminad'a entr^ upon hia 
prophetic miaelon, and, If that ia to be dated about a.o. 609, we may bnns^tme dm into 
relatien the Feraiao iovaeiofl of 5 ym in mi. 606 and with the oeeupaocn of Cakbe* 
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trader between ilic Arabian oases and the Syrian desert-ports of the 
Roman Empire along the fringes of the North Arabian Steppe. 
The second or politico-re%ious stage in Mtihammad’s career was 
inaugurated by the Prophet’s withdrawal {H^ah) from his native 
oasis of Mecca to the rival oasis of Yathrib (thenceforward known 
par txulUnce as Medina: The City’ [of the Prophet]). In the 
fitfrah —which has been recognized by Musllras as such a crucial 
event in the Prophet’s career that it has been taken as the inaugural 
date for the Islamic Era—Muhammad left Mecca as a hunted 
fugitive. After a seven y^rs’ absence (A.D. 622-^), he returned to 
Mecca, not as an amnestied exile, but as lord and master, not ooly 
of Mecca itself, but of half Arabia, It will be seen that the 6rst 
stage in Muhammad’s career is comparable with the career of 
Solon^ and the second stage with the career of Caesar.^ 

Peter the Great. 

The drastic and effective statesmanship of Muhammad, which 
changed the face of the Arabian Barbarism, has its analogiue in the 
work of Peter the Great and Lenin, who, ia two successive chapters 

don by * Pcnua apedidccit/y teree in a.o. 608. wt coi^wtuic Mubuuiud't 
cootfMrual MtiwiM* were tDrupilr ind unexpectedly cut al^ to lb«a« ceUiuopbk 
evwit* Afld (hat it ww an enfcrced reitnupeen ef a scdraory life of eceiMcnic in* 
Minur in that divefred the as^foaruant’s apiricual anervw trem the aeonortue 

iete (to religieua ehaaneU This would ezplain-^n ao Tar aa there can be any enernal 
exelanatioo ef a paycbk event—wby Mubarcmiad'a craedee relifious e^enence c«sm 
te Biea at jual tbia poiu in bU life. 

( In Part III. A, pp. 7 - 4 , above, tha Steppe haa been eetppared to (he Saa, and 
(be life of iba eamel-eanvaooer, wbo eoovey* marchondUa acrpM the Sieppa on board 
*(be ihip of (be deleft', to the lue of the gufchani Mantin Thua, from tbe tecboical 
or profeaaional ataadpoint, there ia an aftaitp between tfae eady catnrrwniet pheaia af 
Mubarnmad'a and Scloa’i catecn. There ia alee tbw further pomt of reacmblenee (hj(, 
ia htuhammad'a Axtbia, ommereal life—which brought the individual or tbo 
minofity that teak to it into social iaiercouraa wi(h tbe CreatWerid—wa« jwt ■$ eaotia 
aa i( VM in 8olm*a Hellw. In Aj^a nrre A.P. dea, aa m Hdiu eirea boa a.c,, eoaunerca 
waa (to purrun of a tmall rajnafity, whoea adaption of (bii profeaaion wee lastamouoc 
to awi(hdraw«lCroffi (bceommon ninofllfeintto eurroundiAs aaeJety. Inoae reepeot, 
however, the aitwtiens ef the two e^teemen were difTer«n(: for, while Solon tha 
Athenian beloAgad (o a relatively backward local comaunicy in whieb the rneretont waa 
a much rarer type (ban be waa in ceotemporary Corinth or Miletui, Muhammad (he 
Maeean belohsed to a eommunlTy in Mich eommerce teaa the prevailing 
activity—in contr ai t to the more primitive eondiOona of the reat ef (to HljSa in Muham* 
mad^a day* Perbapa tbledHTeience explaina why tha 6m itafe of Muhammad'* career, 
wbicH correftpoAda to Selon'a career, wai a Suhare, In eonirait to Solon'* luecoaa. In 
ruatic Attica, Sclon'a profuaion had ■ rarity-value which muit bavc eotonced Sekn'i 
pmerwl prcatige k the eyei of hi» countrymen and have thereby facilitated the aceom- 
pliahnwnt ef S^sn'* nviaion. On the ether hand, Muhaeamaa (ho mercbaat bad no 
prculiar honour in hi* own comtnercially.nunded oiry. It ia aignificaet that Mubam* 
mad, when he had been dApiaed and n/eetcd at Meoca, found a welcome at Yachrib: 
a cutie aaala (see Mireelioiith, D.S.; Afietoaasiad, jrd ad. (l.oedon (905, Putnam), 
pp. iSy and i 9 >, and me preaent Study, II. D (ii), vol. 11, p. 17, footnote 3, above) 
where an immlgnAr with Muhaatmad'* Meocan commercial espenenee war a valued and 
aa heooured aueai. lo fact, Muhammad proved hiinaaif vriuabia to the YathrlUa not 
only by introduonp them to peliiicBl law asd order, but alae by teachins them to take 
adnexa ef their seofra^i^ iituatioo in order to eupplaat Mecca a* the half.ieay. 
beiM on the oari«in*reute between Syria and the Yamu. 

* Pot theaisniSearuaof Mutommad'i political tucceet,»e« further the aecond Annex 
to rtiia ehapcer, on pp. 46to7*, below. 
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of a sii^le social revolutioa, have succeeiied io changing (be fa ce of 
Russian Orthodox Chnstendom. 

By a freakish stroke of Fortune, there was bora into the purple 
of the Russian Orthodox Christian universal state at Moscow, on 
the 30th May, 1672, a genius endowed with a completely Western 
^ 03 —and this not even the £thoe of hia own Western contem¬ 
poraries, but the £thos of their descendants in the sbah or seventh 
generation, whose time was not to come rill some two centuria 
bad gone by I Peter the Greats was an incomprehensible and there- 
fore disagreeable lusus Naturae in the eyes of an English Bishop 
Buraet or a Dutch Kir^ William III, as well as in ^e eyes of a 
Russian Arch-Priest Awakum. When Burnet met Peter in a,d, 
j6pS, he pronounced him sordid-minded, and saw nothing more 
in him than a young barbarian potentate who happened to be a 
good ship’s carpenter. When William met him, ^ complained 
that he had no aesthetic sense, and no knowledge of the Dutch 
Ungusge apart from a jargon of nautical technicalities. These 
worthy representatives of the modem culture of the West did not, 
and could not, guess that, in their encounter with this repulrive 
mechanically-minded barbarian they were beu^ given a ^impse 
into their own society’s future and were being shown a prototype 
of the typical Hotw Ocddentalu who was to adorn an age two 
centuries beyond their own I For us, their descendants, who have 
the fortune to live in these latter days, the figure of Peter has 
ceased to be enigmatic. We have no hesitation in pladng Peter 
the Great in the same portrait^allery as Edison and Ford and 
Rhodes and Norihcliffe and Mark Twaln*s Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur and Mr. Shaw’s Straker in Man and Superman. 

The leading traits of Homo OuideniaUs Meekameus Neoharbarus 
appear in Peter's character unnustaksbly, both for good and for 
evil. He displays an American vitally, an American impatience cf 
pomp, an American delight in manual skill, and also an American 
ruthleesneas. 

When Peter wanted anything done, be always took the initiative 
by setting the example of doing the hard work himself. He worked 
with his own bands as a ship-wright; and, in his new Western- 
model Russian Army and Navy, he worked his way up the ladder 
of promotion from ^e bottom, as though he were a self-made man 
instead of being, as he actually was, the creator as well as the 
master of these two new Russian public services.^ Moreover, he 

> The eeceuM of P«ter which ii nven ben ie ukea tot the eaost pert from firtekner, 
A.: P«Ur itt Gnat (fierUn ta? 9 > Q/et«). 

* In the Viumphel proasewri ihreu(b the iireRe »f Mmmw >b ajx xSpS with which 
Peter eelebrered the eepture of hi» fini iic&el iuc««e^Peter hin^f nttrebed 

emong hie comredee in the uflUotm of • sevel cepteio. Ceroptfe hie edninlna for 
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chose & genuine self-made man in the person of Menshikov to be 
hia Russian right-hand man (his other principal coadjutora were 
imported Westemere). He threw off the Byzanune ceremonial of 
the Muscovite Court* and preferred to live at ease: not only among 
the relatively cultivated Western merchants and professional men 
in the German suburb of Moscow,^ but also among his Western 
craftsmen at PreobrazhensL (At Zeand^ in Holland, which be 
visited on his Western tour, he auyed in the house of an an^n 
whose acquaintance he had made in Russia.) His method of visit¬ 
ing the West was to send his Swiss adviser Lefon on a diplomatic 
mission to the Western Courts and then to travel mcc^ito m his 
own ambassador’s suite as one of a party of naval apprentices. As 
for his mechanical bent, he had already learnt the use of all manner 
of tools and mechanical apparatus by his twelfth year, before ever 
he had surred abroad- In 1697 the Kurfiirstin Sophie Charlotte 
of Brandenburg found him master of no less chan fourteen trades; 
he took the opportunity of his vidt to the West to add dentistry 
and etching to his accomplishments and to make some study of 
anatomy; and he astonished the Saxon Court by his technical 
knowledge of artillery. The most ‘American’ of all Peter’s traiu 
was the combination of this manual ability with the lynx eye of 
the prospector and the entrepreneur. When he temporarily occu¬ 
pied the Caspian Provinces of Persia in 1722*3 his first step was 
to organize a systematic inquiry into their natural resources; and 
he himself divined the commercial future of coal in an age when 
coal was as yet of no account at Newcastle. More remarkable still, 
a passing visit to Baku in the course of a miliury campaign revealed 
to Peter’s uncannily perspicuous vision the future of mineral oil P 

It will be seen that Peter was a haus Naturae in two d^rees. 
He was a Westerner bom into Russian Orthodox Christendom; 
and he was a Westerner born into the World two centuries befo« 
the West itself succeeded in producing human beings of Peter’s 
type. When we have added that Nature endowed Peter with genius 
and that Fortune placed in his hands the autocratic government 
of a great state, we shall find that we have left ourselves only one 
historical figure with whom Peter can be treated as comparable, 
and that is Ikhnaton. 

Ikhnaton, inheriting despotic power in a socie^ in which he 
was a spiritual stranger, attempt^ to remake Society in his own 
image and ended in utter failure. Peter, attempting the same tour 
Sfisluh timpliciry in drui, which e«fnca out io tht cnccdou cited io III. C <1) (0 «n 
p. 170, foowoic 3« ibeve. 

I Tbroulhcut hi* ftip). Peter retcicted hlrM«U to « modeit penonaJ income. 

» T>i* •ubu/b WM knewn m Rusiien ci ^tbeSvobodc* w '(netown'. The proportion 
ofM^fAide men wnong ies bourfcoisie w» hijh. For 8 Ct Sthoe, «<e vd, ii, p. 232. tbove. 

* See a. D (vii), voL ii, pp. ahove. 
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deforce in the same circumstances, achieved a resounding success 
What accounts for this extreme dliference between the fortunes of 
these two historic human/sports’ ? Partly, no doubt, the difference 
in temperament (for in temperament, as opposed to circumstances, 
Peter and Ikhnaton were poles apart). There is, however, another 
hictor which was manifestly of the utmost importance in Peter’s 
career and which was lacking in Ikhnaton’s career; and this factor 
is the movement of Wiihdrawal-and-Retum. Ikhnaton did indeed 
withdraw from the Bgyptiac Society into the enchanted palace 
which he conjured up for himself at Tell-el-Amama. But, once 
mchin the precincts of this asylum, he could never bring himself 
to face the return to reality. Peter likewise withdrew from the alien 
Orthodoxy of Russia into the Western World towards which he 
was drawn by spiritual affinity; but his whole absence in the West, 
on the momentous tour of A.D. i697*-8, only lasted eighteen 
months; and the absentee autocrat cut his travels short, upon the 
news of the outbreak of the Streltsy, in order to return to Russia 
post-haste and crush the mutineers. Moreover, the Peter who 
returned to Russia in the autumn of 1698 was a different man from 
the Peter who had left Russia less chan two years before. 

The change in Peter which actually took place is symbolically 
described in a Russian fairy-tale. On the Western tour, as the tale 
is told, the real Peter disappeared;’ and the man who came back 
to Russia in 1698 was neither Peter nor indeed a real man at all, 
for he was none other than Antichrist in Peter’s shape! There is 
more in this fairy-tale than the naive peasants who tdl it compre¬ 
hend; for Peter really did return with a life-work to cany out 
which is aptly described as the work of Antichrist from the stand¬ 
point of Russian Orthodox Christendom. When he left Russia for 
the West, Peter was still just a boy who had found his hobby in 
carpentry and had applied this hobby, when Fortune gave him the 
power, to building himself a oavy and building it on Western lines 
because those Un^ happened to be technically the best. If this 
gifted boy had simply stayed at borne, immersing himself in his 
hobby and making himself an enfant terrible to the conservative 
Byzantine Court which was his native social milieu, he might well 
have met the same untimely and violent end as Scyles the Scy¬ 
thian;* and his vagaries would certainly have had no greater eff^ 

• He U to btv« diwppc«r«(l 5 w«den—• «oun(fy whkh he did DM KtuaJly 

buT (he Sweden ef the faif^atoiv ia a myihk*l German Kmfidem which a ruled 
hr ■ virgin—« wrutK. perhapa,« the ^eu» Queen Ghriuina ( wn atot A.D. i 6 }r~S 4 ). 

* (jbrehel eve» ese f.C.) wia the pnnea of a Scythian ^'emad horde which 
ranfed the aieppea in the Cnteriend of (he nonh eMa( of the Black Sea. Through the 
Greek coloniee planted on thJa ceaat. S«y]«a made the aequaiotanee ^ the Hellenic 
CivitbauoA, «id be fell in kve with it. For a time he led a double life—kving part of the 
rear, unbeknoTiD TO Ml fellow-Noaida. ia the Greek dfy of Boryeihanea ,in Greek 
dotlUa and ia tba Greek asinner, with e Greek wife, (Compere Peter'* viiita lo Hhe 
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than those of Iklmaton upon the subsequent course of history. 
The very different course which Peter’s life-history actually took 
was the outcome of his brief Western tour of a.d. 1697-8—as fer 
as it can be ascribed to any external event. At any rate, Peter 
returned to Russia from this tour with his mental horizon im¬ 
mensely widened and with his mind made up to carry out a design 
which might seem to be beyond the compass of any one man's 
powers but which, nevertheless, was the one possible way of safe¬ 
guarding 'the changeling's' own personal fortunes. Peter returned 
with the resolve to make life possible for Russia in the contem¬ 
porary World^md, incidentally, to make life possible for Peter 
himself in Russia—by bringing this derelict remnant of Byzantin¬ 
ism into the comity of Western nations as one of the Great Powers 
of the Western political system. 

This broadening of Peter's aim can be discerned in chose records 
of his Western tour that have come down to us. The interests that 
took him abroad in t697 were not social and political but technical. 
Out of his eighteen months in Western Europe, he spent nine on 
improving his knowledge of the technique of ship-building. He 
worked for hve months and a half on a frigate that was under 
construecion in the Dutch Admiralty dockyard at Amsterdam; and 
he went on from Holland to EngUnd because the Dutch naval 
designers were not sufficiently scientifie in their methods to satisfy 
hiniT The inmression which be made, in England, upon King 
William and Bishop Bumec has been describe already. Yet a 
broadening of outlook is indicated by the fact that, in England, 
Peter sometimes turned aside from his technical pursuits in order 
to attend Anglican church services and Quaker meetings; and such 
indicadons are conHnned by his action after hla return, when he 
launched his campaign of WesterDization along the whole front of 
the battle-ground between his own subversive personality aod the 
traditional social life of Russian Orthodox Christendom. On every 
sector of this front, be took the offensive and won a victory. He 
overcame the Streltzy,' he overcame the Boyars,* he overcame the 

Stebedt'. and hia ten> 7 Mn*loof Itaitoft »itb Ann* Mont.) When the Nomedi die- 
e«vmd (hof »rsw*’« ewret KelieBuiB, they did him to detib. The aiofy it teld bf 
Heoddtu* iA Bk. iV. eh«. yS-Se. 

> Tbe StrdtEy were deatroyed by Petcf in A.D. 1698-9. InnonAVeitcffi Mmmunlriee 
(b«t btve entered upon (h« pith WeewmiMdoii. tbe deelnictioR of i turbulent nad 
inefteieet 'Old Cuird', in order to suite ncm Cot • ncw.medel mny on the Wevtem 
pwem. bis been e ceounoo Ant iiep in &e eixaseine of polidw Weeteroisert. 
Coeipire the deetruedon ef the MitnlSks Is Egypt bybl^ined ^Aliin A.P. iStx end the 
diemietten of the JiniuiriM in Turtey by auihon MthotOd I( In iV.p, :St6. The 
•ccoption whkh prove* the rule i> the voluntiry reouncistion of tndiiionil privileges 
IB Jipon by the Deinyoe epd tb«ir Sunurti in A.P. i86S^. For these pbenotneni. »ee 
funher Part IX, beW. 

^ * The noUe cadets erteehed to LeforVi suite (of wbom Peter hicneelf «u cnel) were 
given oKseting iniiruction* to iraanreertajp jMrtlculu Western techjuquei. Jfthndid 
set bring boeae astiefactory evidence ibet dioy had done what bed been laid upon neot, 
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Byzantine social tradition,* he overcame the Orthodox Church,» 
and he overcame the Swedes.^ ThU astonishing list of victories is 
a summary of Peter’s life-work; and this life-work was a sequel to 
his withdrawal-aod-retum in a.d. 1697-^. 

L^rtin 

Withdrawal-and-Retum is likewise the key to the career of 

ther were to forfeit tbeir cetalcsi ?«tQ even veai ao far ei t» prohibit any oobleiBen frera 
marr^rinf yntil be hed y eaiad ea czeeainatten in mcoelry, arithmetic, artd fie>intHal 
Mereovet, all heredicei^ boyen wen eonaaipted by Peter fer a lifelonr termM coro- 
pulaery public lerric e a nd ihia without even the cMapenaaeon of oesf siven 1 
monopriy of the field. For at the lame time the puWic eervice wea throem open to eU 
oleaiei; end t«U*mede men were lutoiaeCicelly ennobled upon the eiteAreont of quite 
nedoai renke in the new p^itienl hiererehy. Aore then tbet, the Rueemna of aU cleaaea 
in Peter’e eervice were twVerdineted to the imposed Weetemera, of wboa more e 
tfaouaertd were enies^ on lens>t«rm eonneu durins tbe Weium tour of A.e. 1697-6. 
It wiQ bo aeen thn reter pasaed hie boyere under the berrow, without storey. 

r Pesr'a decleretien of wer upon tbe Bnimiae aoeial tndiBon waa ddivei^ in hie 
eelebived seeture of ihivins, wh hit own hand, tbe beerda of (ha srervdeei who ante B 
eoasrstuleto him on hit return firom the Weii in a.o. i6pS, A ufcaleof the 4A Jenuiry, 
ryoo, eeeda the woerina of Woasrn dra 1 cooipulaory by e eenein date 'for tbe |iory im 
bauty of tbe State endthe imptovemeBt of the Aimy'. Tfue wie cenfirued ineceand 
ukae of the setb Mereb, end detaiM initruetioea were iaaued in 1701. Compere 
Mebmed 'Al’e bnpMiiion of Western imiforuis upon hit (roope, end MuatefS Keir^ri 
impeehion of Weetem drees upon tbe entire reele fivil population. (Tbe coapuleory 
ohms^ of dsBi wbieh wee amed through hj Fetor in Ruma wee ceftnned to tbe upper 
due. ertd tbe obbgatioo to eheve mi^ be bowsht off by the payment of e bceri*tea.) 
Peter, bewever. was not content wim impoeing Weiwm dreas. He emoged for (be 
ceopiletBn of eleborsre eaemiele of Weotem fine tnennera; end in the hotwes of tbe 
nobiJiTY in (he new espial, Petersburg, ‘teceptiena* d fo Jrtnfoiu were erganiced by 
tbe Police. 

* Peter fO'Cenvarted tbe Onbodex Cburtb in Ruuie into (be doeik inatrument of 
state which had been tha church's function in tbe minds of Pater's Bytantine pt^ 
aursore ConstentiBe the Great and Juaiinien eba Cirnam pipirf and Leo (m leonodast; 
but Peter's model in ihu meeier wu probably Ae oontemooreiy pnetke In tba Pro- 
t ee tea t counbki of tba Wutam WorU rather than the enpnel preetice in Ortbodoz 
Cteatendom iiadf. In A.&. 1690 (just m tbe morrow of his effeative seceesJOti to power) 
Peter feikd B secure the election of hie own well-oducated and progroulvo eirtdidate, 
tba Metropolitan Mareallue of Pskov, to tbe PaeriercfMie of Moscow. But when the 
Pawierehete fell vecem next tiine, whlcb beppeaed in 1700, Fotar delibaretaly left it 
vecent for ao yeeri, tatil 1721, whan he subsututed for the Puierebate. aa the auprene 
eutborfry over the Bueeian Grttodoi Cbureh, • Synod wbieb wee limply e ewier 
department of the Petriita Stits. T^e meerure of'Pctcr's victory over the Onbedox 
Church ia given by the feet (but be arrended Protutent end Catholic church lervicee, not 
only abroed^^butio'ibeSeoboda'undcrtbeve^weUeef Moeeew. Ineproapoeme.iJKM 
io 1702, iDTitkig foieien erpone to come B Biuiiis a document which waa priatrd in 
Gerrnan and weaoiresJiiiad in tbe Waut—Peter gave an exproes espIiCU guerutee of 
religioua toicndon. ^ext of the relewit puaaage in BrOckner, op. ch., o. 004.) 

r Hevins leeliaad Auule'a baed to ecqwre e seeboeid, Peter began, ut a.d. iSppd. 
with the ruurvely usy conqueit of Aaov from the Turks, li ia etmiheani that, iftot hit 
rocum front the ^eatem tour of A.D. 169776, be eddreeaod hima» B the fox mere for* 
mideble teak of eosauering the Baltic Protincee bom tbe Bweds. end pemevsed in this 
arduous enterpriao for tarenty yoen (a.d. tindl be fioeUy eebi^ed hit aim. He 

bed come to the conclusion thet e ssaboerd on die Baltic wia worth aequirini at Uy 
price 7 ***“'*^ it would opes the door for direct intercourse beween Ruaaia sod the WeaL 
(For tbe lignihcenoe of tbe sew capitil which Poter founded on the Keve, see 11 . D (rh 
vol. it. pp. ($ 7 - 6 , above.) On cb« ether hand, the conquest of Asov was net arortb 
fonowu^iip, bocauso the furibar peaaage from this port to tha epeo aan waa blocked by 
tha Odomen Govemraent'a conaoi of the Btroiia of Kcrtch eadof the Berphorus end ec 
the Derdenellea. And rveo if the Buaeien ships bed been ebk to runcbegtuncJetortbaee 
three aucMSiive 'Syrapltgadei’.thcr would have merely foorwl thetnedveeat lerRtntbe 
Bactem Mediterraneans sea whicK. in Peter*! dev, bnore the opening of the srion*eui 
from the Atlantic to tba Indien Oeaoa, wai a ifuggisb beekwetar, rauote from the 
phDOipel oeve-Kighweys of the WorU. 
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Lenin:' the second Russian ‘Antichrist’ whose intention it was to 
undo, and whose achievement it has been to consummate, the work 
of Westernization which was originally initiated by Peter.* Born 
in 187CS Lenin entered, in 1893, upon the conventional revolu¬ 
tionary career of the Russian intelleccual of bis generation: an 
abortive agitation which ended in 1897 in banishment to Siberia. 
It was after his withdrawal from Russia to Switzeriand in 1900, 
after his Siberian sentence had been served out, that Lenin came 
to know his own mind and began to impose his trill upon the minds 
of his fellow revolutionaries. He came to the front in 1903, when 
a conference of Russian Marxian Socialists in exile, which was held 
that year in Brussels and London, resulted, by reason of Lenin’s 
masicrful intransigence, in the historic split of Ae Russian Marxian 
Scrialist Party into the two sects of Minoritarians {Mensherfihx) and 
Majoritarians {Bohhsviki). From that time onwards Lenin, aa 
l eader of the ‘majoritarian’ Bolshevik faction in the Russian Marx¬ 
ian Socialist ca mp, continued to gain in authority and prestige 
through the long course of an absence from Russia which extended, 
from 5 rst to last, 1900 to 1917. And though this potent 
exile’s hrst return missed hie in the ^lure of the abortive Russian 
Revolution of 1905-7,* his second return, when he appeared again 
in Russia from the West on the 4th April, 1917, will assuredly rank 
as one of the decisive events in the history of oux Western Qvilisa- 
tion and perhaps in the history of Mankind, as well as in the history 
of Russia. After twenty-four years of revolutionary work, of which 
some eighteen years had been spent at work in exile in Siberia and 
Europe, Lenin now returned, with seven more years of life before 
him, to cany out his tremendous life-work. Before he died in 1924 
he bad made himself master of the territory and population and 
resources of the rf-deoent Russian Empire; and he had turned this 
mastery to account in order to put in fund—with a ruthlesaneas 
equal to Peter's—the great experiment of translating the Marxian 
Utopia into real life on the gmnd scale. 

Garibaldi 

Before we pass on from the ‘practical men' to the ‘Intelleccuals’, 
we may observe the Withdrawal-and-ReCura motif appearing again 
in the careers of two famous Western heroes of the modem age: 
Giuseppe Garibaldi {^v^at 1807-S2) and Paul von Hindenbuig 
(wVeiai 1847-1934). 

* Sm MinXy, D. S.; (Loxtdoa Holme Pr«u). 

< For iB« funeiioB of Bolshevism ss w iasVuffleot of Westeniadon, sse 111 , C (i) f/i, 
pp, 300 - 8 , shove. 

• Oa chii oecuran, Lenin remmed lo Kossia is November 190; oM withdrew tgejn 
in December >907. 
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The firsc chapter in Garibaldi’s career ia not unlike the 6r$t 
chapter in Lenin’s. Born in 1807, Garibaldi entered, in 1833, upon 
the conventional revolutionary career of the post*Napoleonic 
Western Liberal: an abortive conspiracy against the regime of the 
Restoration, which ended in the conspirator^s ignominious flight 
from the territory of the Sardinian Government instead of ending 
in the Government’s overthrow. The next stage in Garibaldi's 
life-history recalls a stage which has come to our notice in the life- 
history of Phllopoemen. As the young Philopoemen uhthdrcw for 
ten years from his native Peloponoese in order to practise the arts 
of war and statesmanship overseas in the training-school of Crete, 
so the young Garibaldi now withdrew for twelve years (1836-48) 
from his native Italy in order to learn the same perennial arts in 
the New World of Latin America. It was in a Latin-American 
war between the Republic of Rio Grande do Sul and the Empire 
of Brasil that Garibddi won his spurs as a guerilla leader; and it 
was in another Ladn-American war—this time between Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres—that he recruited the nucleus of his 
Italian ^Red-Shirts'. 

‘[The] Italian Legion of Monte \^dco was the origin of the Gari- 
baldians proper. It was the first considerable body of his countrymen 
whom he ever commanded on land; most of the men were political 
exiles; it was they who first wore the fomoua “red shin"; and those of 
them who came back with him to Europe in 1848 imported the Gsri- 
baldian dress, tradltloo, and methods b war and politics. The idea with 
whicb they enlisted was to fight for the liberties of Monte Video in 
return for the shelter it bad given them, refusing all rich rewards; but 
the idea behind was to prepare for another struggle, which, as Garibaldi 
said he had never forgotten even "in the depths of the American 
for«ts".’« 

Thus, when the news of the European Revolution of 1848 
reached the opposite shores of the Atlantic, Gaiibaldi in Monte 
Video was ready for the call to enter upon his life-work. As they 
sailed homewards across the ocean io order to turn their prowess 
to account in fighting for the liberation of Italy, the returning hero 
and his companions ‘knew that they were going "cowards the 
attainment of the passion and desire of their lives" And the 
People of Italy, on their part, were already aware of what Gari- 
bali’s life-work was to be,’ before ever he re-entered the countiy 
which he had left, twelve years before, as an obscure and defeated 
fugitive. Garibaldi’s fame had outstripped Garibaldi himself and 

• Tr«v«lykB, G. M.; GariUUi'i «/ du Rman fifpiUu. (Mcona im- 

piwign: Lonwn x^. LfiSgimns, Ones «sd Co.), p. 3$. 

» T/mlm, at, p. 40. 

> R<«d tb< recounted by Tr«vUyan 10 op. cu.. OQ pp. 39-4a> 
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come home to Italy before him. ‘Already the names of Garibaldi 
aod his Italiaa Legion were household words’' as far aheld as 
Rome. Ift the chapter of his life-hiatory which began when he 
once more set foot on Italian soil in 1848, Garibaldi stepped 
straight into that place in the hearts of his countrymen and in the 
history of his age which he was to occupy from that time onward.* 

Hittdenburg 

As for Hindenburg, in the summer of 1914 he was already some 
four years older, at me age of 67, than Garibaldi had been at the 
time when the task which had been Garibaldi’s life-work was 
carried to completion by the entry of the Italian troops into Rome 
in the autumn of 1870. And yet, at the outbreak of the General War, 
the life-work of Hindenburg had not really begun. Bom in 1847, 
and bom the son of a Prussian ofHcer, he had almost automatically 
embraced his father’s profession and had passed in his turn through 
the convenrional career of a Prussian officer from start to finish. 
Not had his career been particularly eventful; for, while he had 
come to manhood just in time to serve in the campaigns of 1866 
and 1870-1, the whole of the rest of his time of service had elapsed 
in a period of unbroken peace, until he had been placed on the 
retired list in hia uxty-fourth year as a worthy but undistinguished 
General OfRcer. Yet this retirement, which seemed to write ’finis’ 
upon his record, was destined to last for no longer than three years. 
On the aand August, 1914, less than a month after the outbreak 
of the General War, von Hindenburg re-emcrged from his retire¬ 
ment at Hanover, and entered upon his life-work, when he rescued 
East Prussia from her Rushan invaders. For this was the first step 
in s new career which culminated in the command of the whole 
German Army on all fronts; and the veteran Generalissimo justi¬ 
fied the trust which had been placed in him by his countrymen in 
the stress of national danger when he stood By his troops at the 
moment of debacle instead of running to earth on neutr^ soil at 
the heels of his sovereign and his chi^-of-staff. Thereafter, when 
the fighting had ceased and the armies had been dernobilized, von 
Hindenburg retired to Hanover for the second time in July 1919, 
and remained in retirement this time for twice as many years as 
before, imtil his countrymen summoned him out of retirement 
once again by electing him President of the German Reich in April 
1925. Thereupon, at the age of seventy-seven, the veteran entered 

> Tr*v*(rin. op. dt. 

( M of Here«r«rd the Weke. wbo left EngUnd before tbe Nor* 

miB Conoueet m • rouna iprif MckiDf hie fomne on the ConDneat, and returned to 
Eoflud after the Norman Ceitqtien to step at once into the poecaoa of beinptbcooe 
irnghehmao who knr» betf to diff the Ceeaueter. 
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upon a third career in which he was required to bear the highest 
responsibiUiy in an unfamiliar field of action. In this remarkable 
life, the rfuttij of Withdrawal-and^Retum has asserted itself at the 
eleventh hour in order to transform the retired Prussian officer of 
191] into the Pater Patriae of 1925 by miraculously adding a cubit 
to an old man’s stature. 

A Pleiad of Historians 

If we pass on now» in our survey, from the lives of soldiers and 
statesmen to the lives of historians and poets and philosophers, 
our attention wiU first be attracted by a Pleiad of hlstoriana— 
Thucydides and Xenophon and Polybius; Josephus and Ibn Khal¬ 
dun; MachlaveUi and Clarendon and OUivier—who have started 
life as soldieis or statesmen and have made the transit from one 
field of action to another in their own life-histories by returning 
as historians to a world from which they have previously been 
expelled as prisoners-of-war or deportees or exiles. 

Som into their social milieux in generations whose fortune it 
has been to encounter tremendous challenges and to live through 
momentous experiences, these eventual obsiuvers and recorders of 
the histories ^ their own times have all begun their careers by 
taking a hand in ’practical affiairs’: parclcipating, that is to say, in 
the direct interactions between individual human wilb in which 
current history works itself out. This original orientation of their 
energies towards ‘pmctical’ action may have been determined by 
different causes'—by inward inclination or by external accident— 
but in every case the effect upon their activities has been the same. 
So long as they have been swept along in the stream of ^practical’ 
action into which they have stumbled or plunged, they have found 
no occasion for exercising cbeir latent historical abilities. In each 
of these lives, the occasion has been offered by some accidental 
breach in the future historian’s career as a ‘practical man ’; and, 
here again, the effect of this compulsory abandonment of their 
origin^ role in Society has been the same, whether the reversal of 
fortune has been greeted by the victim of it as a welcome relief 
from an onerous public duty or has been endured as a painful 
banishment from a field of action for which dxc exile’s heart has 
never ceased to ache. As it happens, these opposite personal reac¬ 
tions to the break are illuatrated in the respective attitudes of those 
two members of our historical Pleiad who have attained the highest 
distinction in the ’practicar sphere—the only two, in feet, ^10 
would undoubtedly have made their mark in history as statesmen 
if Fortune had allowed them to hold their ground in the political 
field from beginning to end and had never compelled them to 
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withdraw in order to make their mark otheiv/ise by turning their 
hisioricaJ talenta to account. Yet in Clarendon’s and in Machia- 
velliS life alike, the break in the career has actually been the 
malting of it; tnd this apparent paradox applies a/orfiort to the life 
of Thucydides, who lives on in living minds to-day as a greater 
historian than either of these, although there is no indication that 
he would ever have emerged from obscurity if his service as a 
soldier in the Twenty-Seven Years’ War had continued to the 
bitter end. Without exception, every member of our Pleiad has 
made a greater mark and achieved a greater distinction in the last 
chapter of his career, which has opened with his return as an 
historian, than he would ever have achieved if the hrst chapter had 
not been cut short by his withdrawal as a defeated general or a 
fallen minister of state. 

!n these eight broken lives we have a conspicuous example of 
that process of'ctherialization' which we have taken as our criterion 
of growth. In the ‘practical* first chapter of their careers, these 
future historians have all set themselves to produce an effect upon 
their fellow men by the obvious and crude and finite ‘direct 
method’ of bringing their wills to bear upon the wills of their 
neighbours. The compulsory withdrawal, which has inhibited the 
exercise of their activities on this ‘practical* plane, has compelled 
them to find a new vent by transferring their action to another 
plane and transmuting their energies into a new medium. In prison 
or internment or exile, the energies that can now no longer dis- 
chajge themselves in the impact of will upon will have been trans¬ 
muted from will-power into a heightened intensity of perception 
and thought and imagination and feeling; and, in virtue of this 
transfiguration, the same energies have been able, in the fullness 
of time, to return to action by evoking an answering note of 
heightened perception and thought and imagination and feeling in 
the souls of other human beings. On th^ higher plane, and 
through this more echerial medium, action duly begets action in 
the end> as it does when will strikes will; for &e heightening of 
perception and thought and imagination and feeling cannot take 
place without producing some tension in the will of the personality 
that enjoys the experience. In this subtler form of interaction, 
however, the secoi^ will responds to the first by a spontaneous 
movement that arises from within, and not under a duress that 
has been imposed upon it more meekarxicei or manu mihtart. 

This new form of*action on a new plane has been rnade possible 
by the employment of a new method of expression and approach, 
llie ci-devant soldiers and statesmen who once produced an effect 
on thdr fellow men by the direct exertion of ^U-power, have been 
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taught by Necessity to invent the sltenudve method of creating 
works of art ; aod, just because it is more etheriaJ> this alternative 
method is also more effective. It is more effective In the double 
sense of being wider In its range and of going deeper in its penetra- 
tbn. For the inffuence of soul on soul that is transmitted throu^ 
the medium of wiU^power is as narrow and as superfidal as It is 
sensational. Id every kind of action, the agent’s scope is limited 
by the nature of his field; and the scope of the ‘prsetical’ man of 
action is bounded by the oonfioes of the personal and instinicioaal 
relations through which he is operating. It is only when hun^ 
action is transmuted—by the purgbg out of all its human passion 
and its human animus*—from the gross medium of will into the 
etherial media of perception and thought and feelii^ and imagina' 
tion, that it is able to transcend all limits of Time and Space and to 
win its way into a field that extends to Infinity. 

Let us search, in our own time and place, for vestiges of the 
U^d^g presence of Thucydides and Xenophon the Athenian soldiers, 
or Polybius the Megalopolitan statesman, or Josephus the defender 
of Jotapata, or Ibn Khaldim the vizir and the qidi, or MachlavelU 
the Secretary to the Signoria of Florence, or Clarendon the mentor 
and minister of Charles the First and Charles the Second, or 
Ollivier the minister of Napoleon III. Search as we may, ^ shall 
not find one vestige of life to-day in any of these souJa in their 
original ‘practical’ capawtics. In these capacities, their only monu¬ 
ment is Shirley’s remorseless stanza: 

Some men with swords may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 

But their strong oerves at last must yield: 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to Fate 

And must pve up their murmuring breath 

When they, pale captives, creep to desth. 

It is the break in their careers that has saved these abortive soldiers 
and statesmen from a Caesar's or Napoleon’s fate by compelling 
them to withdraw from the field of ‘practical affairs’ in order to 
return to action on the plane on which they have achieved their 
immortality. 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, ct extra 

Procosit longe fiarnmantis moenla mundl 

Atque omne immensum pcragravit mente animoque.* 

• Per eur««i«> •• ibe fuMtion «f the Helteuc tft <rf «sie m« 

ArirtMk'r femeue deSoiikin ot Trtgedv in the P«etut.yi .» W. ^ . 

* Lwretfue, Di R/rym ». I, U, ?»- 4 i slrcsdy <A 11 . C Co) (S) C, »oL i, 

on p. S99, abm. 
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If search now for Thucydide$ and Xenophon and Polybius and 
Josephus and Ibn KhaldOn and MadiUv^i and Clarendon the 
hiacormos, we shall find each one of them just as much alive and 
just as effecdvely in action in his etberial communion with posterity 
as ever he was in his 'short and narrow-veiled* life In the flesh. As 
creative artists, these ci-devant soldiers and statesmen are proof 
against Shirley’s taunt: 

The garlands wither on your brow; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds. 

They can answer In the language of Wren's epitaph Si monum^rUum 
reqtdru ciramspice* or in £e language of Horace’s ode A^or omnis 
moriar.^ For» in withdrawing on one plane to return on another, 
they have found life in losing and their action sweeps on, im¬ 
mortal and infinite. 

O love, they die io yon rich sky, 

They ^int on hill or field or river: 

Our eoioea roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for cver. 

This is the spiritual slgniflcance of the motif of Withdrawal-and- 
Return as it manifests it^ in the lives of our Pleiad of historians. 
At a later pobt in this Study, when we come to consider the in- 
spiradoDS of historians,* we shall have to examine this particular 
t^e of Wlthdrawal-and-Retum once again for the sake of the light 
which it may be found to throw upon the nature of the historian’s 
art. For the purpose of our present inquiry, we have merely to 
review the circumstances in which each of these eight withdrawals 
and returns took place. 

On a comparative view, these eight lives fall into three groups, 
In five of them—the lives of Thucydides and Xenophon and 
Josephus and OlHvier and Machiavelli—the motif appears in its 
simple form. The break which cuts short the chapter of ‘practical' 
action concludes it once and for all, and the chapter literary 
activity fills the rest of the life to the end. In two other lives—the 
lives erf Polybius and Qarendon—the pattern is more complicated. 
Instead of there being only one break, there are two or three; and 
the periods of ‘practical’ and literary activity are interwoven in a 
s^es of alternate chapters. Finally, there is the life of Ibn Khal¬ 
dun, in which a single short period of literary activity is followed, 
as well as preceded, by a long period of immersion in ‘practical’ 
allairs—the posterior period of ‘practical’ activity lastii^, in this 
case, right down to the philosophic qidi’s dea th, 


• iMcnbed in Si. Ptul’s Catbedial tat t iiblct orar (b« ircUtwei tftnbsteae. 

* lu. 30. i * -• 

< Thu is Pin Xtll, below. 
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Thucydides 

Thucydidfts area 454-399 b.c.) was a cituen of Athens 

who lived through the Twenty-Seven Years* War of 431-404 s.c., 
and who was overtaken by the outbreak of the war in his early man¬ 
hood. He thus belonged to a generation which was just old enough 
to have known the pre-war Hellenic World as aa adult member of 
the pre-war society: ^nd at the same time he lived long enough 
to see the denouement of the great catastrophe that brought the 
growth of the Hellenic Civilization to an end and set In motion the 
long and tragic movement of decline and fall. The defuiite break¬ 
down of the Hellenic Civilization was, in fact, the challenge which 
the generation of Thucydides had to encounter and the experience 
through which they had to live; and Thucydides was fully alive to 
the significance of the catastrophe. ‘This war’, he says in the pre¬ 
face to the first part of his work,^ ‘was... the greatest upheaval ever 
experienced by Hellas and by a part of the non-Hellenic World (it 
would hardly be an exa^eration to say: by the Human Race)*; and 
he informs his readers in the same passage Chat, ‘in the belief that 
this war would eclipse all its predeowors in importance, he began 
to write as soon as war broke out*. In the Athens, however, of 
Thucydides’ day an able-bodied adult male citizen was constrained 
in peace-time, and a fortiori in war-time, to devote the best part 
of his time and energy to public service if the State made the 
demand; and we may suppose that, as soon as war broke out, this 
‘pracdcal* demand upon Thucydides became exacting. At any 
rate, in the eighth year of the war. we find Thucydides serving as 
one of the ten Athenian Generals: a board of public officers, elected 
annually for a twelve months’ term, who exerdaed the chief execu¬ 
tive au^ority In the dtdl government In addition to their command 
over military operations. 

It was in this position of ‘practical* responsibility, which Thucy- 
dida held in 424-423 6.C., that he suffered the break in his career 
which was the turning-point in his life-history. In the winter of 
424-423 a.c., when Thucydides was in command of an Athenian 
naval squadron stationed at Thasos, he ^led to prevent a Lacedae¬ 
monian expeditionary force commanded by Brasidas from captur- 
ir^ Amphipolis. The lost fortress was a key-position, since it 
commanded the passage across the River Strymon on the land- 
route leadij^ ftom Continental Greece towards the Dardanelles: 

• Thu«Tdid«t* 9/ Ihe Tuenfy-SfVtn Y^art" War is in mo piro. eoch intro- 

Sticcd by • pre^s. Ine pnisce (o Pw I - Bk. I, du. i-aj; the pmtee to Put 11 * 
Bk. V, du. Put 11 1« unanubeU. <Tbe WMkwii ■ppsrently int«mipt«d by th« 

•uthor^s d«ou.) 'The nimtivo brealu oS obmpily in (be mwldlo of (he reoora of th* 
twenty Ani veer of iKo war (4:1 b.c,) out of the total of twaity>K*eA yean (4} 1-404 
PC.) which the author isteoflu to cover. 
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the only route abng which it was possible for the Peloponnesians 
to strike, with their superior land'power, at a vital point in the 
Athenian Empire, so lor^ as Athens retained her command of the 
sea. The Athenian People sought relief for their feelings of chagrin 
and alarm at the news of this reverse by cashiering Thucydides and 
sentencing him to eadle. And it waa thanks to this personal mishap 
to Thucydides the soldier that Thucydides the historian at last 
obtained the opportunity to accompli^ his lifo-work. 

*1 lived', he writes in the preface to the second part of bis work, 
‘through the whole of [the Twenty-Seven Years' War], and I was not 
only 01 an age of discretion, but I took special pains to acquire accurate 
information. It was my fate to be exil^ from my country for twenty 
years after my coromand at Amphipolla; and in this aituatioo I was 
enabled to see something of both eides^tbe Peloponnesian as well as 
the Athenian—and to make a special study of the War at my leisure.' 

Thanks to this fortunate misfortune, Thucydides was able to 
complete rather more than two-thirds of his projected work, < though 
he seems to have died a premature death before he was out of bis 
hfties. What is more, he has triumphantly achieved his ambition, 
declared in the preface to the first part of the work, to produce ‘an 
everlasting possession'—a permanent contribution to knowledge— 
*rather than an ephemeral twr dt force'. In his own austere intel¬ 
lectual way, this cashiered Atlteoian ofifoer has anticipated the 
injunction 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon Earth, where moth and 
rust doth cornipr, and where thieves break through and steal; 

‘But lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal; 

'For where your treasure is, there will your heart be alao.'* 

The p^ng agony of one unhappy generation of Hellenes who 
dealt their own Hellas a mortal blow and knew that her blood was 
on them and on their children^ has been transmuted by Thucy¬ 
dides, in a great work of art, into an ^eless and deathless human 
experience. 


Xenophon 

Xenophon was the continuatorof Thucydides’work; and he carried 
on the tale of ruin, from the point at which Thucydides’ narrative 
broke off, for another fifty years,* until he, too, dropped his pen 


• Th* tjtW of Put HjM pven by the Juthor hinuelf in the pre&M to thie pert, ie; The 
Hiu^ el the Second Fbaae of the \\ »r dows i© the Overthrow ef the Athraieo 

^ (n« Le ert eeinaftieni and their Alba lad the OecuMtno of the Lon? Welle end 
the Pepectw.’ ' • 

« ^rt. Vi. ^ 3 Meet. avii. 15. 

* Xcoopbcn'e iteuemeo seven the yan ax. 
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from a hand which \vaa arrested» not by the aeddent of death, but 
by the inward inhibition of despair.^ Bom an Athenian citizen in 
a generation which did not come to manhood until tbe Twenty- 
S^en Years' War waa in full swing, and which therefore was in¬ 
clined to take the state of war for granted, Xenophon can scarcely 
have seen his first military service until some time after Thucy¬ 
dides had seen his last and his experience of the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War did not sate Xenophon's appetite for the military 
career. After the restoration of peace in Hdlas he went off to seek 
his fortune in the service of Cyrus tbe Lesser: a young pretender 
to the Achaemcnian throne; and this gratuitous military adventure 
—on which Xenophon embarked against the advice of his mentor 
Socrates*—resulted, as Socrates had feared, in Xenophon’s being 
penalized at Athens by a sentence of banishment ;* but this political 
mishap simply impelled the incorrigible soldier of fortune to find 
a new opening for milicaty adventure by irrevocably throv^g in 
his lot with the Spartans. He attached himself to tbe staff of King 
Age^laus, and was actually present, in the Spartan king’s suite, at 
an important engagement In which his own Athenian countrymen 
were on the opposing side.’ 

It was after this, when Xenophon was perhaps some ten years 
older than his predecessor Thucydides had been when he retired, 
after his banishment, to his Thracian asylum at ScaptS Hyl£, that 
at last the change took place In Xenophon’s life which transformed 
Xenophon the soldier into Xenophon the author. The Lacedae¬ 
monian Government now showed its appreciation of Xenophon’s 
services by endowing him with an estate at Scillus, a quiet, rural 
neighbourhood in the Peloponnese ;*> and at Scillus Xenophon lived 
in peace and wrote at leisure for some twenty years, until eventually 

i After recouping cHe B 4 Rle «f Mandrin which fbugbl io 36a l.C., uui in tehkb 
XcBOpbcn’c cen rset hit desth m we)] the sreat TheSca cimentn Bpu7>In«ndu 
(die one nun of bit Renenciofi who nu At eoaccivjbly bev« Mved Hello, ii hie life bod 
MOO epared). Xenophon wiitde up hiiruetory with th« foUowing icotencc: 'There ww 
more tmMroemem eod disorder rn Hellos after ib« benle then before it—but I do ooi 
prop^ee to corry my nemtive (uriher. and wid leave tbe lettuel to ony otbar luatorien 
who eves to feeort it' (Xoso^on: HtiUnuo, BV. Vll. ad fin-). Th« blBerpess of ^is 
seoteoce comes snth pscutiar puttseney from tbe pcs of a writer with Xeaopboo'a placid 
tempexvnent. 

s Xefkephert ia esld to hive be«ri in aetior^, in the lumoier of ^4^ at tb« fimte of 
Delfua, and to bive bad his life saved on this occasion by Soenne. Tnu story, however, 
ia probably apocryphal; eod Xenophon perhepe seme ten yeuv youoaar dua the 
story aasumei. 

r Sea Xenophon's ewo sceeui^i of this incident in his Annt 4 nt, jm. >. 4-S. 

* TSe d«me «/ beaiebfnent appears to have been istued ininit XeDopbon in 390 s<.. 
(beameyMT in which Soentea waeputio deetb. Hlslwil omooe, intbecyesoniisowii 
Athenian countrynun, eeema to have beeo bis action In indueii^ the remaint of his ten 
tbova^d fellow.Greeb mercensHea.efur tbeir cetsbesis fron Mbylonia to tha Aenan, 
to tike service with the SpsrtsA eomninder Tbibron io bis oparitleiu against tMAchac- 
menien Power in western Asia Minot. 

I Tbe Battle of Coconca, fovgbt la io* >.C. 

* 8« Xenophon's own ebarraing dcocriptian of his estate at Seillua 10 Anaituu, 
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ht expelled by the Eleans after the downfall of his Lacedae¬ 
monian patrons.^ It was those twenty years in Scillus that ensured 
the achievement of Xenophon's life-work. 


Josephui 

Josephus was a Jew who lived through the Romano*Jewish War 
of A.D. 66-70, and who was overtaken by the outbreak of the ^va^ in 
his late twenties.^ Born into a distinguished family of the heredi¬ 
ty Jewish priesthood, and brought up at Jerusalem in the tradi¬ 
tional Jewish culture ,3 Josephus svas old enough to have known 
the pre-war Jewish life in Palestine as an adult member of the 
pre-war society; and at the same time he lived to witness the great 
catastrophe which ended in the destruction of the Palestinian 
Jewish community root and branch, and which thereby reduced 
Jewry to a mere diaspork,^ The Great Romano-Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70 was the last and the decisive bout in a long-drawn-out 
combat which had opened with the armed insurrection of the Mac¬ 
cabees against the Selcucid Power in 168 b.c. This Jewish attempt 
to resist the impact of Hellenism by force of arms had been a for¬ 
lorn hope from the outset; and the tragedy of the inevitable out¬ 
come was only heightened by the accidental prolongation of the 
unequ J struggle over a period of little leas than two and a half 
centuries, s The annihilation of the Palestinian Jewish community 
through the knock-out blow which was delivered, in the end, by 
the military power of Rome, was the experience which had to be 
endured by Jewry in the generation of Josephus; and Josephus 
wntts of this great Jewish catastrophe in terms chat recall Thucy¬ 
dides' descriptioo of the great Hellenic catastrophe of 431 bx. 
‘The Judac^Roman War’, lie says in the opening sentence of the 
pre^ce to his history of it, ‘is the greatest war of our own times, 
and it would hardly be an exaltation to add that it is the greatest 
of any wars on record between cither city-states or nations. 

in the early part 0/ the war, Josephus, like Thucydides, parti¬ 
cipated as a combatant; and, like Thucydides again, he was com- 

Vhg hid »bown tfaemMlve* 
and th«^ec« du«ci»<d by the L«ctdaenanwi CovemmMt in 
“ “J** ctownhll of AtlMM lud Mt SptrtiD hinds fr«« n ttund to 

Scdlus »w • fonwr p<mmwka of tbc etniu »hkh hid boos t«b<n from 

* |»* Au M ta g m pkj i. du. 3 uid <«fwl xj. 

' *7^* *• ^ r««»«<***»,betwttnthe sgei of sateen ind 
in the Wildsmoss. u^e diidpleefio 
Mcenc sBCAMiu, as ■ prelude to boeenupg ■ PIttfUM 

I ''f h' R' vol.... pp. ibove. 

^f \IiA tt^^lenie m^on of Jewry io PiJetcifie wm respited by 1 series 

Sflieueidse by Fomoj the nse of the AmeU Pwr 
owe f EMjihCT^; ly the s^t temMrsaflg policy of tU Herods. 

♦ Josephus; The Itamaa^yetuih fVar: - Bk. I, du. :-t6. 
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pdled to change hU role by the fortune of ^r, which broke hia 
military career and thrust him into the position of an observer who 
was penali2ed !□ one sense and privileged in another. Josephus was 
penalised in the sense that the circumstances in which his change 
of fortune came about were such as to produce a moral breach 
between the prisoner-of-war and his own people, In whose eyes he 
was a traitor to the Jewish cause.' He was privileged inasmuch as 
he won the confidence and esteem and patronage of Vespasian— 
the Roman commander m Palestine who rose, while the war in 
Palestine was still In progress, to be the lord and master of the 
Roman World. When the war was over and the last embers of 
the great conflagration had been stamped our, Josephus left Pales¬ 
tine for Rome in the same ship as Vespasian’s son and lieutenant 
and successor Titus; and in Rome he settled down in comfort^ to 
his life-work of writing The History of the RomanthJetoUk War and 
The Ancient History of the Jem and the ocher historical and con¬ 
troversial works through which he lives to this day. Josephus’s 
own account of the stroke of Fortune which turned Josephus the 
soldier into Josephus the historian is given in che following terms: 

'By descent I am a Hebrew from Jerusalem, by profession a priest. 
I saw service agalnac the Romans in che initial phase of the War, and 
was a compulsory spectator of its latter stages.^. . . My own record of 
the War aa a whole and of the incidental details is correct, since I was 
a first-hand witness of all the events. I was in command of our Gall- 
latans $0 long as resistance was pos^Ie, while after my capture J was 
a prisoner with the Romans. Vespasian and Ticua conipeUed me to 
remain in constant attendance upon them under guard, at ^t In chains, 
though afterward I was released and was sent Alexandria, on the 
st^ of Titus, to the siege of Jerusalem. During this period nothing 
was transacted that escaped my observation. The events in che Roman 
camp \ sedulou^y recorded at first hand, while I was the only person 
present who could understand the reports of the deserters from the 

t I«(n>nu beams • enMnef«f*«nr in the ampeign of a.d. S? upofi ibe apCure «f 
the Gdiltesn fortrae el Jetepete, of which he bed been the eommsndint. Ponns uie 
•iefc of JotSMUi eivd in che eerlier opemieM in wbieh he bed taken put, Joiepbua 
hid them hlnwelf an eoerwtic tfi 4 ehle soldier; but his reeofd dem to thjs ^c d^ 
bot subaequeoUy couht tolum (or nrhteeuvxu in Jewish ere*. The people 

c^d net tM^e jMsphue for heviriB ecea the only eurvreor «i the gerriioo of Jetapett 
to give himself up elive, inetesd 0/ lelting ia eetion m oomnutting eukide; aor 00^ 
they farKrra hhn for having eajdc fevout theresFrer with Vespeeien end lor hsrmg 
stterepted, in the fisil ampsign. to persuade the feuncel defeoden of Jwialen to 
oeptmJere before it was too uto. No doubt Joeephui bed boos in the black beouertbe 
Zeelote from the oisteet aa ao or^naJ opponent of tfae war, who bed only tekes up arma 
against his berrer judgement after he and his peny bed last eourol of tbe pohneel 
siruador. (For Josephus's pert in the war down to the siege of Jetepets. see hia A'M- 
hUr^^y. ehf. 4-74. For the aiege of Joiapeia and the oltounutanen in which Joiepbua 
aet only eseapM with hit life but proaiptly established himself in the good gtsees of 
Veipasien, *ee Thr fitfsitBio-yiwMA IVer, Bk. HI. che. ca 7 -*o 8 .) 

* See Joeephua's owe raUier eelf*«omplaecai account of hu life afut becemmg the 
proT^gd of Vaspesien b bia ^oMbsafiwpAy, cba. ?s~^. 
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Jewish dde. Wbeo all my mattrial in the proper state of prepara- 
tic«, I took advaAtsge of a period of leisure at Rome to empW 
services of collaborators to help me vrrth the Greek language, and I thus 
wiote out my narrative.'* 

It will be seen that, in thdr external aspect, the career of Joh* 
phu$ and the career of Thucydides ran an almost identical course 
but that There is a profound diiTercace in the spiritual response 

which the same challenge evoked from the two personalities. T^re> 

sponse of Thucydides is a noble example of the tragic catharsis; 
and, in ‘the everlasting possession' into which the Athenian exile 
has transmuted bis transitory experience, the dross of egotism and 
animus has all been refined away. As we read Thucydides* history, 
we arc conscious that the author's personal misfortune is genuinely 
of no account in the author’s own eyes by comparison with the 
public catastrophe which has overtaken Athens and Hellas; and 
even the deep emotion which the consciousness of this catastrophe 
awakens in Thucydides’ soul is so rigorously held in control that 
we arc only made aware of its intensity now and again by the 
quivering tension which reveals itself, here and there, through the 
texture of the historian's calm and measured words. In the soul 
of Josephus, on the other hand, the catharns has been imperfect; 
and the note which his writing strikes has a tart and polemical 
tone. While one element in his soul is seeking to transmute the 
agonizing experience of a war of annihilation into an everlasting 
memorial of the people and the culture that have been blotted out 
of tbt book of life,* there is all the time another Josephus who is 
seeking a personal relief for a private spiritual malaise. This other 
Josephus is attempting to heal his personal breach with Jewry hy 
making himself the classic interpreter of Jewry to Hellenism; and 
he IS trying to assuage the stings of his conscicnoe—which will 
not leave him in peace, in his pampered life of exile in Rome, while 
^salem lies in rjins--by conducting a perpetual polemic against 
Hellenism with his pen, as an amends for his having once bought 
j^onal immunity and advancement from the lords of the Hciienic 
World by giving up his swctfd. In other words, Josephua, in his 
iarier-day literary work, is in some sense pursuing (us previous 
practical activitiw in a new medium. And this fault is still more 
conspicuously apparent in the Uterary work of the French member 
of our Pleiad: Emile OlUvier. 

Ol&vicr 

Ollivier is not without excuse for his frailty, for his personal 
Identification with the disaster that overtook his country in his day 

• A Kepfy rt Api^, BL I, «h«. 47-50, * xnii. 3®: R«v, lii, 5. 
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wu much more intimaCe, and much more serious, than Thucy> 
dides’ identification with the fall of Athens or Josephus's with the 
fall of Jewry, Ollivier was a Frenchman who lived through the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, For France, this war, which 
brought to an end a French political and miliury hegemony of 
two centuries' standing on the European Continent, was not only 
a supreme national catastrophe; it was also a supreme nation^ 
humiliation, since the war was lost by no honourable defeat but 
by a lamentable dibScU. And for OlUvier this tragic experience 
of France was a personal tragedy of equal magnitude; for, at the 
moment when the disaster occurred, OUivier occupied in France 
the principal position of political responsibility next to the Emperor 
Napoleon III himself. While the Emperor was saved from the 
fury of the French people by falling into the enemy’s hands, his 
minister had to fly the country. OUivier took refuge in Italy, and 
when he ventured to return to France in 1873 his life was in niius. 
Born in 1825, engaged in politics from 1848 to 1870, and virtually 
Prime Minister in the Imperial Govemmont during the fatal days 
between the end of 1869 and the 9th August, 1870, OUivier now 
found himself, at the age of forty-eight, a scapegoat in the wilder¬ 
ness, with all the transgressions ^ the Second Empire heaped upon 
bis devoted head.‘ 

Ollivier's retort to the outrageous Fortune which had felled his 
country and himself by the same terrific blow was to write, on the 
grand scale, a history of the whole unhappy'chapter in French 
history in which he had played his own unhappy part. The pro¬ 
logue to the drama, as he presents it in L'Empirg Liberal,^ begins 
with the morrow of the peace-settlement of 1815; the curtain 
descends upon the d^bdcle of 1870 after OlHvier's fiill from office 
on the 9th August of that year and his subsequent abortive private 
mission to Italy. The first volume was published in 1S95, a quarter 
of a century aPei the catastrophe, when the author hims^ was 
already seventy year^ old ’d and thereafter volume followed volume 

* OUivier ippUe* the simile Af the sespegMi t» himself L'Bmpire liUref, vol. i, 
p, 30. 

* L'Si^rt LAgroi: R4fi$s, pet OUivje <Piri» iSej-ceis, 

Gsmiei Frirei, 16 voiimM]. 

I The Sfisl sAd effective decision to wijte seems to hsve been teken bjr Ollcvler w e 
eense^uenes of Biinttfca* outright tvovel tbit he htd deliberately proeipitatM the teer 
by umperina with the test of the fsmout *£ms ’i’elcjtrem'. This oucri^t svowel wsi 
Mt nude imul 1892, efeet Bismareb’t diunisul ncm the CheAceUonhie of the Ceman 
fleiohby the Emperor WiUiem 11 . ODivIersppears toheve beeneiirred by thiereeeljiloe 
in two leeys. He *nu elated to see the responsIbiilTy for the o^Jtbreek of ibe vser trens* 
femd from the shoulders of PreAce to the shoulder* of Cermenv by so coAohisive tn 
•ulhoricy as &Iemarck hinaelf; end he was outraged to find thst 8 israirek*s cenfeseion 
»ae not beins teken by public opinion ea an esenentien of OUivier Ter his own ptrc in 
thcoe nnxootione. E’fsrnfre IMral seems to hsvs been eommirted to wriioif UAder 
this enfold sllreuJus. The coni&n in whieh OUivier fives his aeccunt of BisaiArck's 
svowil is Ulununacinf. (See L'Bmpire IMi 4 l, vol, i, pp. S4-31J 
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yar by year iintiJ the sixteenth and last volume was published in 
1912, when the author was eighty-seven and when the greater war 
of 1914-18, which was to reverse the result of the war of 1870-1, 
was only two years ahead in the future.^ In thus transferriag to 
historiography the energies that had been expelled from the field 
of politics twenty-hve years earlier, Ollivier was not achieving a 
spiritual catharHs and was not pursuing the path of *etherializa> 
tion*. To parody a notorious maxim of his Prussian enemies,^ be 
was rather taking up the historian’s pen In order to pursue the 
politician's alms by the best altemadve means that still remained 
at his disposal, liie driving force that impels him to write and 
write from his sevenCy-hrsc to his elghty-el^th year is a bunuDg 
deaire to vindicate France and to vindicate Ollivier. 

The first of these two motives is proclaimed at the beginning 
of the book: 


‘X la vrille de dlsparsltre de ce mondeje vena donner une demise 
preuve de ddvouement k la pacrie bien aiWe i laquelle j'sl consacrf 
routes tees pensdee. Je veux Ja lavec devant la po^rjt^ de Is tache 
d'svolr d^balcC panni leg bommes la mbire, la d^ance, la halne, la 
bsrbarie. Je veux dimontrer qu’en 1870 ehe a’s pas ^ plus agressive 
qu’elle ne I'avalt iti ea 1792 et en tSod; qu’alors comme autrefois eUe 
a d^endu son Ind^peoda^, non attenti i celle d'autrui. Laissact aux 
coQtempteurs de son droit les gimiasements dont depuis tant d’ann^ 
dg affaiblissent son courage, je hu tends la coupe oh I'on bolt le cordial 
rend la foi, Is force, i’csperance. Si eUe Taccepte, tant mieux pour 


The patriotic motive, here confessed, is plain to read; but the 
personal motive, which Ollivier is at pains to deny, is equally un¬ 
mistakable. It is revealed in the author’s chagrin that Bismarck’s 
avo^ of his responsibility for predpitaling the war has not served 
to vindicate his own—OUivier's—reputation-* It is revealed in the 
ostentation with which he absuins from vindicating himself (for 
on s'excuse mtoe en renon9anc axiz excuses’). Above all, ft Is 
revealed in his grand finale, which is not the Mdcle at Sedan and 
is not the fall of Metz and is not the fall of Paris and is not the 
signature of the Peace of Frankfurt, but is—at the end of sixteen 
volumes—the M of the MmistAre Ollivier f 


* vriMr SW*. vbe wu go undefgrtduMcAt Oxford it (hgtioe wiieo tb« 

U*t vojgm of L Avir* LiUrgl we« gppgghas. eao well remetebef (b* wbidi 

DWff MblMglteA gfVUMd. 

* Wk U 4^ i ^bnittifco of Sate poBcy by etbec megne* (CUueevie*. Ceoerel 
^yoo ^ TnoilMed by CoioodjTj ,Cnhim ftom theGemeaedibon 


(Loodon 1893, TcOboer). p. vii). 
* OOmer, op. cit.,ToL i, p. 30. 


IMtoI. toI. i, pp. jj-3. 
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MccUa/odH 

If tmilc OlUvier is the dinunest member of our Pleisd, Nicco!6 
Machkvelli is as bright a star as Thucydides himself. 

Mschiavelli {vivibat A.t>. 146^1527) was a dtizen of Fbrence 
who was twenty‘five years old when lUug Charles VIII of France 
crossed the Alps and overran Itafy with a French array in a-D. 1494- 
He thus belonged to a generation which was just old enough to 
have known Italy as she had been during her age of immuniQr from 
‘barbarian invasions’; and he lived long enough to see the peninsula 
become the inicrnationai arena for trials of strength between 
sundry Transalpine or Transmarine Powers, which found the prize 
and the symbol of thdr alternating victories in snatching from one 
another’s grasp an oppressive hegemony over the once independent 
Italian city-states, Tids impact upon Italy of non-Italian Powers 
was the ^allenge which the generation of MachiaveUi had to 
encounter and the experience through which they had to live; and 
(he challenge was the more difficult for (he Italians of this genera- 
tioD to meet inasmuch as the experience had not been tasted, either 
by these Italians or by their forefathers, for the best part of two 
and a half centuries. 

The immtmity which was broken (for nearly four centuries to 
come) by the French invasion of a.d. 14^ had been enjoyed down 
to that date, with little or no intemiptlon, since the death of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II in a.d, 1250, Beriveen those 
two dates, the Italian city-states bad not only Hved their own 
parochial lives in political freedom and security^ from external 
attack behind the ‘natural frontiers’ of the Alps and the sea, but on 
the economic plane their merchants and manufacturers had domi¬ 
nated the business-life of three worlds: the Arabic World and the 
main body of Orthodox Christendom, as well as the whole of 
Western Christendom. The coasts of the Levant and the Black 
Sea had been bespangled with Italian trading-ports and naval 
stations and colonies. The Republic of Venice had made herself 
mistress of Crete; Florentine dukes had ruled in Athens; the Greek 
Emperor in Constantinople had been browbeaten by his Genoese 
neighbours across the Golden Horn at Galata; and the Genoese flag 
had flown as far afield as Caffia in the Crimea and Tana at the 
mouth of the Don, in the for comer of the Sea of Asov. Moreover, 
Italian explorers had pushed their way beyond the farthest limits 
of Italian empire and commerce. Borne twenty-five years after 
Fr^erick II’s death three Venetian explorers, the Polos, had made 
their way to China across the whole breadth of the Eurasian 
Steppe; and, just two years before Charles VIU’s passage of the 
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Alps» A Genoese explorer, Colun^us, had made his way across 
the whole breadth of the Atlantic eo the West Indies. 

But the greatest achievements of the Italian genius during those 
two and a half centuries of immunity had not been extensive but 
intensive, not material but spiritual. In architecture, in sculpture, 
in painting, in literature, and in almost every other province in 
the realm of aesthetic and mtellectual culmre, the Italians, during 
those centuries, had been performing works of creation that bear 
comparison with the creative achievements of the Greeks during 
an equal period of time in the sixth and 6fth and fourth centuries 
B-C.* In fine, the Italians had used their long-sought, hard-won 
immunity from alien military and political donunstlon in order to 
create, within their sheltered peninsula, a miniature Italian World 
apart within the wider world of Western Christendom—an Italian 
World in which the level of the Western Civilisation had been 
raised precociously to such a high degree that the difference of 
degree became tantamount to a difference in kind. By the close 
of the fifteenth century the Italians were, and felt themselves to 
be, so far superior in civilbation to all other Westerners (r^th the 
possible exception of the Flemings) that—half in conceit and half 
in earnest—&ey revived the term 'barbarians' to describe the 
Western peoples on the farther side of the Alps and beyond the 
Tyrrhene Sea. And then, in this very generation, the latter-day 
'barbarians’ began to act in character by showing themselves mili¬ 
tarily and politically wiser than the Italian children of light, ^ 

As the :iew Italian culture radiated out of the peninsula in all 
directions, It had quickened the cultural growth of the peoples 
round about, and quickened it ficst in the grosser elements of 
culture^such elements as political organization and military tech¬ 
nique—in which the effect of radiation is always most prompt 
to make itself feh.^ In consequence, the 'barbarian' peoples of 
Western Christendom, while remaining little less barbarous than 
before in everything else, had begun to overtake their Italian 
teachers in the mastery of the military and poHdcal arts; and when 
once they had mastered them they were able to apply them on 
a vastly larger scale chart the scale of the Italian city-states. Their 
ability to surpass the Italians in this material way was not, of 
course, a symptom of any greater inborn genius. On the contrary, 
the 'barbarians' were manifestly inferior in political and miliCa^ 

* Icali&ni, e( CMrie, (ought intpincim from ttiii incitat Creek geoiuj 67 

evoking the ghost of the estioci Huenie euhare. first its Utter *^sys«con^*har>d L4tin 
vemoe sfid eveniuslly in its origiosl Creek form. <For ihU ItslUo Rensiiseace of 
Hdkoie Culture, «e< funhet IV. C fiiij (r) s ''ol. iv. p, >75, foocneess t and s, ts 
»p|| aa Fsrt X, below.) ' Luke rvi. 9 . 

* Per this phenommen e( seciU ndation, see ?srt II. A. i, p. tS?, end Pert 

Ilf. C {0 (^)) (teve, end Psm VIII end IX, below. 
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as well as in artistic and literary genius to the Italians of Machia* 
velli’s age. The explanation of the ‘barbarians’' relative success in 
achieving a scale of social organisation which the Italians had found 
to be beyond their own powers lies in the fact that the ‘barbarians' 
were applying the political lessons which the Italians had taught 
them in far easier circumstances than those with which statesman^ 
ship had to contend in contemporary Italy. 

In Machiavelli’s generation^ Italian statesmanship was being 
handicapped, and 'b^barian’ statesmanship was being ^dlicated, 
by the operation of one of the regular laws of ‘the Balaoce of 
Power*-' 

The Balance of Power is a 5}'stem of political dynaioics that 
comes into play whenever a society articulates itself into a number 
of mutually independent local states; and the Italian Society that 
had differentiated itself externally from the rest of Western 
Chriatendom during the second chapter in the history of our 
Western Civilization (ctrM a.d. 1075-1475) had at the same time 
articulated iiself internally in thia very way. The poUtital move¬ 
ment to extricate Italy from the Holy Roman Empire had been 
initiated and carried tluough by a host of‘communes’ or city-statea 
which were striving, each for itself, to assert a right to local self- 
determination ; 80 that the creation of an Italian World apart and 
the articulation of this world into a mulriphdcy of local states were 
coeval events In Italian history. Thus ^ Balance of Power had 
been introduced from the outset into the political structure of 
this new Italian version of the Western Civiliacdon; and indeed 
the Italian dty^tates were already contending fiercely with one 
another in order to maintain or modify or restore this balance 
among themselves long before they bad completed their common 
task of shaking themselves free from the old Imperial trammels. 
At this stage of Italian history, however, the loss of energy and the 
destruction of wealth and life and happiness which were caused by 
this Internal political strife were not yet so serious as to check the 
new Italian Society's growth in civUlaation. This growth made 
headway in all those fields of activity that have been cited above; 
and, as Italy grew in spiritual stature, she radiated her culture, as 
has been described, into the regions round about her. The effect 
of this continuing radiation of culture from an Italian source of 
social energy was to bring an ever widening circle of surrounding 
countries and peoples within the ambit of the Italian Civilisation 
in this or that sphere of social activity and in this or that degree. 
It has been mentioned already that (as always happens) the first 

• Th« vtriou* law* of jncenon'on b<rtr<en SMiully indep«Ad«nt lutn thM foUov 
£rMa 'the Balicee m cxiMined to aratn drail in Part XI, bcfcir. 
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sphere of activity ia v/hich the ‘barbarians’ made substantial pro> 
grass in learning from their Italian teachers was the sphere of 
military and political technique. And at this point one of the lavvs 
of the Balance of Power comes into pbj. 

The Balance of Power operates in a general way to keep the 
average calibre of states low tn terms ol every criterion for the 
measurement of political power: in extent of territory and in bead 
of population an^ in aggregate of wealth. It operates in this way 
thi^gh a system of pressuree; a sute which threatens U> increase 
its caUbre above the prevailing average becomes subject, ^almost 
automatically, to pressure from all the other states that are mem¬ 
bers of the same political constellation; and it ia one of the laws 
of tbe Balance of Power chat, in any given consteHation of states 
in which the political units are in this dynamic relation with one 
another, the pressure is greatest at the heart of the constellation 
and relaxes pr(^e$sively towards the periphery. 

At (he centre, every move that any one state nith a view 
to its own aggraodizement is jealously watched and adroitly 
countered by all its neighbours, and the sovereignty over a few 
square feet of territory and a few hundred 'souls’ b^omes a subject 
for the bitterest and stubbomest contention. For tbia reason, it 
commonly happ^ that, at the centre of the constellation, no 
appreciable political result is produced by the application of even 
the highest genius or by the mobilization of the utmost energy. 
The severity of the roedunicaJ pressure under which the statesman 
has to operate here effectively counteracts the statesman’s ablest 
effoits; while, on the other hud, on the periphery, a second-rate 
statesman is capable—thanks to the relatively slight degree of pres¬ 
sure under which he has to worit^>f producing results that arouse 
the astonishment and envy of tbe first-rate statesman at tbe centre. 
Id the easy circumstances of tbe periphery quite a mediocre poUd- 
cal talent is often able to work wonders. In this field, the second- 
rate statesman can carry out his naive moves without their being 
frustrated or even being suspected by his local rivals; and he can 
annex a province or a kingdom or even a whole continent without 
arousing as much opposidon as his brilliant contemporary in the 
central region has to hce when be seeks to annex a single fortress 
or a ringle village. Tbe domain of the United States can be ex¬ 
panded unobtrusively right across North America from AtJandc 
to Pacific, the domain of Rusria right across Asia ftom Bahic to 
Pacific, in an age when the best statesmanship of France or Ger¬ 
many cannot avail to obtain unchallenged possession of an Alsace 
or a Posen. 

This extreme unevenness in tbe distribution of political pressure 
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prescribes a law of the Balance of Power which can be formulated 
aa follows: If a given society is articulated politically into a multi¬ 
plicity of mutually independent local states^ with the result that 
the Glance of Power has been introduced into the dynanuca of 
this society’s political structure; and if this society proceeds to 
grow in uviIi2aboD> with the result that it radiates its culture out 
abroad and thereby enlarges its own geographical ambitthen the 
States that occupy the heart and homeland of this dvilization will 
sooner or later be dwarfed and overshadowed and dominated by 
the risCi around the periphery of the expanding constellation^ of 
a whole new order of Great Powers with an overwhelmingly greater 
average calibre. 

There axe many historical examples of this phenomenon; and, 
to look DO farther than our own present predicament,* we can see 
that the multiplicity and the discord of the national states of 
Europe is being challenged collectively in our genemtion by the 
rise, in Asia and overseas, of a new order of Great Powers of a 
vastly greater average magnitude. The United States, which has 
been the first of these giants to grow to full stature, is to-day a 
march, not merely for this or that European state or group of states, 
but for all Europe put together (if Europe ever can be put together 
by the genius of any European statesman). And co-morrow we 
Europeans must loox forward to seeing our liftle European World 
encirded by a dozen giants of the American calibre when Canada 
and Argentina and Australia have peopled their emp^ spaces, and 
when Russia and India and China and Brazil have acquired the 
knack of efficiency, and when the Union of South Africa has ex¬ 
panded its domain ftom the Tropic of Capricorn to the Equator. 


* In > of an optndina AivOlcaiion. lAe urvev«5u>eM in tbe diKTibulwB of tb« 

poliu^ pMMute •> eeotre and (be petlpherr if ■ccanruatad by a payeb^ 

foglMlfamrwNeb the pfoeea* of ^ognphkalocpfJUMnbnnfs into play. T^eoe&owo 
f««nf wbi^ eepanaioa taUa ace the euJrural aaaimiladon m outer Urbariani and (he 
oMuncien of rafiooa by enbnian from the homalaoda of (he eiMBd- 

mc aocicCT. The effM of both thm fwmi of eipinsion it to cfeatc *oew cotsKiiee ; aod 
i^oew eountnea’ of both kiada there it a hi A defree of paycbolofical pJaMiciry «hkh 
vnefcapovecrullyinftvourof poliDcalconaolfdttkn. TbepMtkalraluaofthitpoycno- 
i^knl factoi u lUuatnMd by the reUrire atM with which tbe atatcamaiubip of the 
RMiwa Repubhe wat tbletsineorpofate theaeou-barberoua mountaineereof the Sabina 
a^ Piecsus) bte the fCeman body politic, by eentnet wjtK the itreo^ of tbe resiuuMe 
that WM offered hy a Veu or a Capua. AhOther lUuetnhor^ i» (be rebrtve cMe with «'h^ 
Bndih eatamaaahip bai eucee^ed ir^ ereatioe new euiooa out of tbe 

bt>natloQil White pepulati^ of Canada ana 5 ou(h Ainea, by conoart with (he( 
fiMiparou* tendeney in Burepeen tnulti-nauenaJ staiee which diirupced the pr««war 
Aurtna end whieb ie threaienjiu ta diarupl the poet-war Belrum. (For (be piaabeity of 
population* and tbe way in whiu tfau factor baa worked ui ferout of m 
atrwtMn (d the Britieb Cemmoaweeltfi of NetMoe, ie« further Toyahee, A. J.: The 
Ce<^W( a/ BruirA Swiptn Fortif RaMrimr linet Mr Peace 5 <U^e«««r (Leodon JptS, 

1 ^^et’^vo^e are to be found in (he hieaory of tbe SuUc World peri 
dunoe "the stfiod of cencendinr atates', and in the hletory of (be HcUmc World PMi 
yfleret^Fwa, 'Hite lener esanple ie dealt with oa pp. yr^ts, below, apropoe ef tbe 
career ef P^bnu. 
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When that day comes, the pygmy countries of Europe, instead 
of being conmuued by a single giant, will be encircled by half a 
doeen; and these encompassing giants, who already overtop ua as 
they grow in stature, all owe their gigantic strength to the currents 
of vitally that have been flowing into their frames, through one 
medium or another, from Europe itself. These gigantic countries 
of the extra-European World have either been colonized by Euro¬ 
pean immigrants or they have been overrun by European con¬ 
querors or they have been opened up by European traders or else 
they have been spiritually irradiated by European techniques or 
institutions or ideas without any physical inoculation with Euro¬ 
pean flesh and blood; but, whatever the process may have been, 
they have all been brought to life by being brought within the 
ambit of that Western Civilization of which Europe has been the 
founcain-head. And thus it would appear that—to invert a famous 
phrase'^^e Europeans have called a new world into being not to 
redress but to upset the balance of the old,^ 

In the light of the political laws which we have analysed above, 
we can see objectively tl)at this ‘dwarfing’ of Europe is the natural 
and indeed the inevitable result of the expansion of our Western 
Civilization when it has expanded out of a continent chat is parti¬ 
tioned politically into a multiplicity of states and when its iocer- 
state relations are governed by the principle of the Balance of 
Power. At the same time, the result is, subjectively, a strange 
sensation for us Europeans who, in our generation, are living 
through this experience. It is strange Co find Europe being dwarfed 
and put out of countenance by the outer world which she has suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing tWtbin her ambit through the radiation of her 
higher culture. It is strange to realize that she may emerge from 
her last four centuries of triumphal progress as the servant, and 
not as the mistress, of the ocher continents round about her. An 
uncomfortable blend of bewilderment and misgiving and pique 
and irony is the ehaiacteristic state of mind of a European in our 
generation when he gazes out at the ‘Brave New World’ which be 
sees arising all around him. And this was likewise the state of mind 
of an Italian in Machiavelli*s generation, when he looked abroad 
and saw the ‘barbarians’ looming up from outer darkness into the 
penumbra of the light that was shining out from Italy into the rest 
of Western Christendom. 


I The pbnte vu urrtred ^ the Brin'sh emeeiDen Cenninj ia • eebete in the Hotue 
^^ranwiu at WeeaninjKroo ttke aSch December, 1S36, in thuaioa te the pert »hkb 
Bntiab aaieeinuiihip ba4^eyed io the liMreoen o( « ecete of oew nunne 
cOTTie M hfe in Seuth end Ce&Tr«( Americe Mitluo the chryttlii it the ^nisb Crapire. 

* The dvar&Ac of Europe' bt our feiWfeoMi ii exemined furdser io Art XII, below, 
•prdpM of (he preepeete ereur Weaurs Civiluerien. 
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It was just this Italian Hgbt that had given the ‘barbarians' their 
new and formidable tdcalin. A Prance politically Italianised by 
Louis XI and a Spain politically Italianized by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and an England poUtically Italianized by Hemy VII were 
the new 'barbarian' Powers which, in Machiavelli’s day, were 
dwarfmg an Italian Florence or Venice or Milan and were putting 
the whole of Italy cut of countenance.* It is curious to reflect that 
these raw ‘barbarian' Powers which were overshadowing the city- 
states of Italy at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are the self-same nation-states of Transalpine Europe which, in 
their turn, are being overshadowed now, four centuries after, 
by the rising continent-states of an extra-European World. By 
A.E>. 1527, the year of Machiavelli’s death, his Florence and Venice 
and Milan had come to stand to France and Spain and England as 
our England and France and Spain were standing in a.d. 1927 to 
Canada aod Russia and the United States. 

This situation is a challenge to statesmanship. If the pygmy 
states at the centre take no preventive action, it is obvious that the 
giant states on the peripbeiy are bound to overwhelm them by 
sheer weight of met^; and means that, on the political plane, 
the creators and sustainers of the common civilisation will lose 
their power of initiative and perhaps their independence, and that 
the sceptre will pass to the outer ‘barbarians’ who are not yet fit 
to wield it. This will not only be a political calaoiity for the pygmy 
central states; it will also be a cultural calamity for Socie^ as a 
whole. From evciy point of view, it U in the public interest that 
this calamity should be averted; aod the duty of averting it devolves 
upon the statesmen of the central states whose political existence 
is threatened. It is for them to act, but how are they to perform 
their task? The solution manifestly lies in somehow transmuting 
political pluralism and political strife into political concord and 
political solidarity; but how is this miracle to be achieved? For, 
as sve have observed, it is precisely here, in the centre of the iater- 
natiooal constellation, that the forces working for political disunity 

I 'ner« «er« *1*6 twa »ther Crett P«^n whidt to uew hetrilr upon Idlf 

lA i>veIIi'i lifetime, but which heS not been brou^bt tolil« ^ the ndteiien e( 
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&Qd discord exert their strongest pressure. It will be seen that 
the task which confronted Italian statesmanship in Machiavelli*a 
generation, and which likewise confronts European statesmanship 
in ours, is a task of peculiar di^culty; if the problem can be solved 
at all, it can only be solved by some stroke of genius; and, in the 
Italy of Machiavelli’a generation, Niccolb MachiavelU himself had 
many of the <jualidcs ?or serving as the man of the hour. 

MachiaveUi was endowed by Nature with consummate political 
ability; he had an insatiable zest for exercising hia talents; and 
Fortune conspired with merit to give him his opportunity. Fortune 
made him a citizen of Florence, one of the hiding city-states of 
the peninsula; and merit won him, at the age of twenQ'-nine, the 
post of secretary to the Government of the Republic. Appointed 
to this important ofSce at Florence in a.o, 1498, four years after 
the passage of the 'barbarian’ Charles VIIl, MachiaveUi acquired 
a first'hand knowledge of the new 'barbarian* Powers in the course 
of his official duties; for the Florentine Government sent their 
Secretary abroad on frequent diplomatic missions, and these cot 
only to other Italian Governments but also to the Courts of the 
formidable potentates beyond the Alps. In the course of the fotu- 
teen years during which he held his S^retaryship, MachiaveUi was 
sent on one mission to the Emperor and on no less than four 
missions to the Court of France; and his writings show how ably 
he turned these occasions to account* With his genius for poliiial 
observation, he studied and apprehended and recorded exactly 
thw features in the political structure of the new Transalpine 
nation-states which were of practical interest and importance for 
contemporary Italian statesmanship. After fourteen years of this 
experience, MachiaveUi had become perhaps better qualified than 
any other living Italian for taking in hand the urgent tuk of helping 
Italy to work out her poUtical salvation, when a turn in the whed 
of Florentine domestic politics sudderJy expelled him his 
whole field of 'practical' activity. On the 7th November, 1512, 
MachiaveUi was derived of hu Secretaryship of State; in the 
February and Manm of the following year he sulTered imprison- 
ment and torture; and, although he was lucky enough to emerge 
ag^ alive, the price which he had to pay for his release from 
prison was a perpetual rustication on his farm in the Florentine 
counoyaide at San Casdano, where he found himself wholly cut 
off from all those affaire of state in which he had hitherto lived 
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and moved and had his bekig. The break in faia career was com' 
plete; yst, in putting him to the proof of this tremendous personal 
challenge, Fortune did not hnd Machiavelli wanting in the power 
to make an effective response. 

The fallen and imprisoned statesman bad already decided on his 
response before be had obtained his release, as is apparent from 
the following passage in a letter of the 9ch April, 1513, which be 
wrote to a friend and former coUeague froto his place of coniine' 
menc: 

Tcrtune has decided that, as I do not know how to talk about the 
ArU diUa Seta or the ArU della Lma,^ or about profits and losses, my 
cue must be to talk about the State. I have to ^ about that or else 
resign myself to keeping quiet.’* 

Already, the ci-devant Secretary of State was preparing to return 
as a political philosopher to a world which had cast Um out as 
a practical politician; and the circumstances in which this change 
of role was actually achieved are described by the philosopher him¬ 
self ID another letter addressed to the same correspondent and 
written before the dose of the aame calendar year: 

’Here I am on the farm; and, since those last exMriences of mine, 
the number of days that 1 have spent in Florence does not amount to 
twenty, all told. I have spent oiy time riace then in fowling—thrushes 
—with my own haod, rising before da^ight I have been setting bird¬ 
lime and going along with a bundle of cages on my back, for all the 
world like Gets wh^ he came from the harbour with Amphitryon’s 
'books. 1 have been catching at least two thrushes a day, and somtcimes 
as many as seven. In this way 1 occupied myself Ibr the whole of 
September. After that, rhit sport came to an end (to my regret, in spile 
of its being odd and not worth cariog about); and 1 now tell you 
what my life has been since then. 

'I rise with the Sun, and go my ways to my wood, which 1 am having 
cut. 1 stay there two hours inspecting the previous day’s work and 
the with thc wood-cutcers, who always have some trouble 
on band, with their neighbours if not among theroselves. About that 
wood I have a thousand tales to tell of the things that have happeoed 
to me.. . . 

’After leaving the wood, I go off to a spring, and from there to a 
ibwlifig-place of mine, with a book stowed away: a Danie or a Petrarch 
or one of these minor poets: say, Tibullus or dvid or the like. 1 read 
chose tal eg of lovers' passions and call to TninH my own and indulge 
myself a little in such reminiscences. Then 1 transfer my quarters to 

• In Fkrtntioe pariaocc, (b«>« twc Urma mas €iU)Cf 'th« WoelUn I&duatrT' 
and 'Ibe Silk InduaVy* er^e Wddl GuiJd^aod 'Iba Silk Guild’ whieb were two or 
the ilx ’Greater CotperUMsa’ (Art! Mafsioh) that ooBatioued the ruIiPi oUaweh; e< 
the PlorentifM esTy.4ttt«.—A. J. i. 

* From a letter of the 9th April, 1513, to Fnncoece Velteri (MachaaveUi: LWtti 
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th« roadside inn, talk with the passers-by, ask them the news of their 
villages, hear all kinds of things sod note the vanous tastes and diverse 
&ntasies of Mankind. Then comes the hour for dinner, when I eat, 
with my household, of such viands as this poor faim of mine and this 
tiny property can aflbrd me. So soon as 1 have eaten, t return to the 
inn; and, here, most daySf I find the ioa-keeper, a butcher, a mUler, 
and two kiln-tenders. With this company I amuse myself to day’s end 
playing cards—source of a thousand disputes and a thousand bouts of 
mutual abuse. Moat times the stakes are a tithing; and, for all that, 
our shouts can be beard ^oi San Cascisno. Thus, amid tbeae trifles 
in which I un enveloped, I drag my brain out of the mildew In which 
it mouldere and purge out the mall^icy of my fortun^^nrent to let 
Fate trample on me in ^7^ if to see whether she won't become 
ashamed of herself. 

'When the evening comes, 1 return to the house and go into my study; 
and at the door I take off my country clothes, all caked with mud and 
slime, and put on court dress; and, when I am thus decently re-clad, 
I enter into the ancient mansions of the men of anient days. And there 
I am received my hosts with all lovlngkindnees, and I feast myself 
on that food which alone Is my true nouri^iment, aT>d which I was bom 
for. And here 1 am nor abashed to speak with these Ancients and to 
question them on the reasons for their actions. And they, In their 
humanity, deign to answer me. And so, for four hours long, I feel no 
g&ne, 1 forget every worry, I have no fear of poverty, I am not appalled 
^ the thought of death: Z sink my identity in that of my Ancient 
mentors. And since Dante says that there can be no science without 
some retentbn of that which Thought has once comprehended, I have 
made notes of the mental capital t^ I have acquired from their coa- 
versatioA, and have conmosed an essay De Pnw^aiibut, In which I tty 
to penetrate as deep as I can into the theory of die subject—discussing 
what Sovereignty is, vriist varieties of it there are, how these are acquired, 
and bow they are rnaintained, and through what causa they are lost. 
And if ever any conceit of mine has pleased you, you should not be 
displeased by this, while a sovereign^^ind especially one newly installed 
—should find it acceptable. Accordingly, I am dedicating it to His 
Magnificence Giuliano [de* Medici]. Fihppo Casavecchia has seen It 
and will be able to regale you with the substance of the thing and with 
the arguments I have had with him—though all the time I am enriching 
it and re-po)i$hing it.’* 

This was the ori^ of Tfu Prifue; and the concluding chapter 
of the famous treatise, which is an 'Exhortation to lib^te Italy 
from the Barbarians’, reveals the intention ihsi MachiavcUi had in 
mind when he took up his pen to write. He was addressing himself 
once more to the one vital problem of contemporary Italian states¬ 
manship in the hope that perhaps, even now, he might help to 

• MKhiarelU, NkcoK: L«nw of tL« t«tb D«c&Bber. xtn to FntfLccieA Venori 
iLntm PavtUiari. No. cevij. 
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briflg that problem to solution by trarismutingmto creative thought 
the eocrgies which had been deprived of their practical outlet. If 
The Mue had happened to inspire some living Italian princeling 
—if a Medici or Este or Sforea or Gonzaga had empl^ed the 
author*s methods to attain the author's ends—it is not incon- 
ocivable chat MachiavelU might have lived to see the political union 
of Italy accomplished; and, had this I talian political problem been 
solved in that age, the consequences would assuredly have been 
fax-reaching. In the CinquecenlQ, a politically united Italy would 
have easily driven the Transalpine ‘barbarians' beyond her borders, 
and she might even have established over her discomhted invaders 
as decisive an ascendency In the cruder commerce of politics and 
war as the politically disunited luly of the Quattrocento had estab> 
lished already over the rest of Western Christendom on the etherial 
planes of Literature and Art. 

In of course, the political hope that animates The Miu 
was utterly disappointed. The problem of Italy’s political disunity 
was not solved by Italian statesmanship in Machiavelli’s lifetime; 
and therefore it was Italy’s fete to serve for centuries as the battle¬ 
field of ‘barbarian’ armies and the prize of ‘barbarian* victories— 
a prize that fast drareciated in value as it was bandied to and fro 
bOTeen alternate ‘barbarian’ victors. Spanish and Austrian and 
French hegemonies came and went and monotonously came again. 
It was only in the nineteenth century, when more than four 
hundred yeara had passed since MachiaN^li’s birth, that the politi¬ 
cal union of Italy was belatedly accomplished; and, au fin du 
compte, the Italian people had to pay a heavy price for the long 
incompetence of It^ian statesmanship. While an Italy united in 
the sixteenth century might have made herself mistress of Europe 
and have contended with the ‘Osmanlis on equal terms for the 
dominion of the Levant, the Italy who completed her union oo 
the 20th September, 1S70, was content to her place io the 
rank and hie of European states as the last and least of the latter- 
day Great Powers, 

Thus The Prince failed to achieve its author's Immediate aim, as 
this aim is presented in the final chapter; but this is not to say that 
The Prince was a feilure; for 'the pursuit of practical politics by 
literary means' was not the essence of the business which Machia- 
velll was going about when, evening after evening in his remote 
ferm-bouse, he entered into the mansions of the men of ancient 
days and ate of the ambrosia which he had been bom to eat. In 
th^ rare hours of mental retreat, the feJlen politician was freer 
from the burden of practical poUiics than at any other times in his 
Ufe; yet, in virtue of this complete withdrawal from the plane of 
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activity on which he had made bis first efiect upon the World, 
Macbiavelli was able to return to the World on a more ethereal 
plane on which his effectiveness has been vastly greater. Even if 
be had retained his Secretaryship to the end of his days, and even 
if the political union of Italy had been accomplished in his lifetime 
throu^ his instrumentali^, MachiaveiU Che practical politician 
would never have influenced the course of history as it has actually 
been influenced by MachiaveiU the political philosopher. For, in 
finding his 'true nourishment* in his communion with the Ancients, 
MachiaveiU was really finding his opportunity to perform his iifle- 
work. In those magic hours of catharsis when be rose above his 
vexation of spirit, Machlavelli succeeded in transmuting his 'prao> 
tical* energies into a series of mighty intellectual works— The 
Prince and the Discourses on Livy and The Art of War and The 
History of Florence —and these fruits of a Florentine politician’s 
broken career have been the seeds of our modem Western political 
philosophy. The thought which these famous books put out into 
the World is still living and working in our thought to-day. 

Polybius 

Polybius of Megalopolis {vh^at circa 20^128 fi.e.) was bom 
a citizen of a Hellenic city-state in the heart of Continental Greece 
in an age when Greece was in the same general predicament as 
Europe in our lime or Italy in the age of Machiavelli. ‘ In the 
Hellemc World of the second century b.c., as in our Great Society 
of the twentieth century of the Christian Era and in the Western 
Christendom of the Cinquecento, the little states in the centre of 
the World, at the fountain-head of Civilization, were ringed round 
by a drde of gigantic Powers which the quickening outflow of the 
living waters called into life on the periphery. Eastward, the 
Greek core of the Hellemc World was overshadowed by the Greek 
‘successor-sutes* of the Achaemeoian Empire: the political pro¬ 
geny of the military conquests of Alexander. Westward it was 
overshadowed by the even grater Powers of Carthage and Rome: 
two iion-Greek city-states which had been stimulated into empire- 
building in the process of resisting the impact of Hellenic arms 
and succumbing to the influence of HeUenic culture. The general 
situation was one with which we are familiar; but in the Hellemc 
World of Polybius's day this situation worked itself up to a climax 
—and out to a catascrophe^which our Western World has hitherto 
escaped. 

' Tb« foUdWine ikcKh wg# wtiRea b«(ofe tht wrieer of du« Study Md the 
lyfijeetheuc end ^eenune ■ppfwietton of Polybioe end hiewotV Vy Mi. T. B. Clovee 
•n AwMti *ol. viii CCaobridge 1530, UDiretity Pr«w), ch. 1. 
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In the Western World of to-day, the encirclement of Europe by 
the giant Powers of the penumbra is recent and still incomplete. 
And the Western World of yesterday, which did sec Machiavelli’s 
Italy both encircled and overrun by the Tranaalpinc 'barbarians', 
was at least spared the spectacle of seeing the giants collide on 
Italian soil in a war of annihilation. Though Northern Italy had 
to suffer the damage and humiliation of serving as 'the battle-field 
of Europe’ from a . d . i 494 to a . d . 1866, this evil was mitigated by the 
fact that, in all the European warfare of this sgc, 'the European 
forces’ were 'exercised by temperate and undecisive contests’. And 
the great European historian who wrote these words in 1781 was 
able to declare his conlident belief that 'the Balance of Power will 
continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or the nei^h- 
bourii^ kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed; but 
these partial events cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts and laws and manners, which $0 
advantageously distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the Euro¬ 
peans and their colonists'.‘ The confidence here proclaimed was 
based on the experience of three centuries of European history, 
and it was to be justified by the subsequent course of events for 
another century to come. 

In all the warfare between French and Spanish armies, and 
French and Austrian armies, that met in battle on Italian soil in 
the course of nearly four centuries of European contests from the 
days of Charles Vlll to the days of Napoleon III, no combatant, 
foom first to last, ever dealt his adversary a mortal blow; and the 
Balance of Power between the great Transalpine states continued 
to fluctuate without being overthrown until the day when Italian 
sutesmanship at length succeeded in abating the nuisance of this 
high-handed usage of Italy as an arena for Transalpine military 
exercises by fulfllHag Machiavdli’s dream and consolidating Italy 
herself into a »ngle united nation-state of the Transalpine cabbre— 
a state strong enough to gtxard its own frontiers and to warn off, 
for the future, the habitual Transalpine trespassers. This has been 
the relatively fortunate hiatory of the relations between Europe and 
Italy during the epoch of Western history that began in Machia- 
velli’s lifetime and came to a close in 'the dghteen-seventies'. Let 
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ua hope that the history of the compaxable relations between a 
latter-day Great Society and Europe may be no more unhappy 
than this during the centuries to come. For the history of the 
relaciona between the Hellenic Great Society and Greece in the 
lifetime of Polybius shows that a general situation of this kind is 
fraught with potential dangers which may work out to a disastrous 
outcome. 

In the Hellenic World of Polybius's age, the new Great Powers 
of the periphery duly found their battlefields on Greek soil, but 
they did cot ‘exercise* their forces there 'in temperate and unde¬ 
cisive contests*. In their Greek arena, they fought one another to 
the death; and Greece was devastated and the Hellenic Gvilizadon 
destroyed before these gladiatorial combats between Rome and 
Carthage and Rome and Macedon were brou^t to an end by a 
series a ‘knock-out blows*, which wiped the defeated Powers off 
the face of the Earth and left Rome, the victor, as the sole surviving 
Power in the whole circuit of the Mediterranean. 

In this deadly war^re on Greek battle-fields between 'barbarian* 
Powers, a helpless and defenceless Greece suffered only less 
severely than the vanquished titans. The wars between Rome and 
Carthage were fought out mainly on Greek soil in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia; and the Hannibahc War entailed the sack of the two chief 
Greek cities of the West: Syracuse in aza B.c. and Tarentum in 
209. A lai^r number of smaller Greek cities suiTered the same 
fate in the wars between Rome and Macedon, which were fougiu 
out on the soil of Continental Greece. In the first Romano- 
Macedonian War, the victims were Aegina and Anticyra (sacked 
in 2ZI-210) and Oreus (sacked in 20S); in the Third Mseedonian 
War they were Haliartus and Coronca (sacked in 171)^ and seventy 
cities in Epirus (sacked in 16S). And the overthrow of Macedon 
at Pydna by Roman arms did not spell the end of Greek disasters. 
A desperate revolt of Macedon against her Roman conquerors in 
150-148 B.c. excited the Achaean Confederacy in the Pefoponnese 
to make a declaration of war on Rome next year: a suicidal gesture 
which resulted in the annihilation of Corinth in 146 b.c., a few 
months after the annihilation of Carthago. The annihilation of 
Corinth and the dissolution of the Achaean Confederacy in 146 B.c, 
dealt the final blow to Greek prosperity and Greek independence. 

'Hiia was the overwhelming experience through which Polybius 
lived and of which he eventually became the historian. 

‘The events which he has chosen as his subject are sufficioDtly extra¬ 
ordinary in themselves to arouse and stizoulate the interest of every 
reader, young or old. What mind, however commonplace or indifferent, 

* S«« n. D (t), voLii, p. at}, kbove. 
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could fe<l no curiosity to learn the process by which almost the whole 
World fell under the undisputed ascendancy of Rome within a period 
of lees than fifty-three years,' or to acquiinc Itself with the political 
organisation to which this triumph-^ phenomenon unprecedented in 
the annals of Mankind—was due f What mind, however infatuated with 
other spectacles and other studies, could End a field of knowledge more 
profitable chan this ?' 

That is how Polybius apostrophizes his readers la the preface 
to his Oecutnmkai Huidry;* but although this panorarnic history 
of his own times was Polybius's life-work, it was not as a historian 
that he started hla career; for all the circumstancea of hla birth 
and upbringing drew him In his youth towards the life of a practical 
politidsn. 

Polybius’s native city, Megalopolis, was an Arcadian communi^ 
which was one of the lading states-members of the Achaean Con¬ 
federacy. Its accession to the Confederacy, some thirty years be¬ 
fore the date of Polybius's birth, bad been an historic event, which 
had given the Achaean Confederacy a prospect of achieving the 
political unification of all the Peloponnese, and perhaps of all Con¬ 
tinental Greece, The accession of Megalopolis, whi<^ had opened 
this prospect up, had been the work of a hig^-mlnded and clear¬ 
sighted Megalopolitan statesman, Lydiadas, who had found him¬ 
self despot of 1 ^ native City and had voluntarily ^dicaced from 
this post of personal power in order to serve the public interest 
both of Megalopolis and of Greece. In making this generous 
gesture, Lydiadas of Megalopolis was taking up the policy of his 
contemporary AraCus of Sicyon—the Greek statesman who had 
started the movement for turning the ancient parochial Achaean 
Confederacy into the nucleus of a wider Greek political union by 
persuading his own city Sicyon to enter the Confederacy, as its 
Erst non-Achaean state-member, after he had liberated Sicyon 
from Macedonian occupation. 

It will be seen that Ararus and Lydiadas dreamed the same 
dream for Greece that MachiavelJi dreamed for Italy.* They 
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realized that the age-long disunion and strife of the Greek city- 
states could not continue with impunity in an age when Greece 
was encompassed about by gigantic Powers of a vastly superior 
calibre. They should be profoundly thankful if they succeeded, 
by maintaining absolute unanimity and by linking hands like 
people crossing rivers, in flinging back the onslaughts of the bar¬ 
barians' for the common salvation of their countries and them¬ 
selves,This policy was originally propagated in the Peloponnesc 
by Arams and Lydiadas; and while it was Arafua of Sicyon who 
had iniiiaccd the idea, it was in Megalopolis, the city of Lydiadas, 
that the word became flesh in an hereditary school of statesmen. 
The work of Lydiadas was carried on in the ne« generation by 
two other distinguished Mcgalopolitans, Philopocmcn and Lycor- 
taa; and Lycortas was the father of Polybius. 

Thus Polybius was brou^t up in a social milieu in which there 
was a long tradition of public service; and be went into politics as a 
matter of course. Indeed, his first political appointment was given 
him by special favour before he had attained the legal minimum 
age. In i8r ».c. he was appointed member of a diplomatic mission 
which w« to represent the Achaean Confederacy at the Court of 
Alexandria. Polybius’s fellow envoys were his own father Lycortas 
and Aratus,theson of Aratusthe Great; and it was in virtue of his 
femily connexions that the statutory age-qualification was waived 
on this ocoMioa in the young man’s fevour.^ After this fiivourable 
start in politics, Polybius doubtless looked forward to living the life 
of‘a practical politician’for the rest of his days; but political events 
which were beyond the Achaean Government's control were to give 
quite a different turn to Polybius’s career, The young MegalopoHtan 
bad happened to come of age during a momentary lull in the great 
political tornado that was sweeping across his world. Continental 
Greece had enjoyed a respite from serving as the battle-field of the 
Powers sjDCe 189 B.a, when the Actolian Confederacy had laid 
do^ its arms after a vain attempt to wage war against Rome in 
alliance vnth the Seleucid Monarchy. But the respite was brief* 
for the Third Romano-Macedonian War broke out in lyi b.c.; 
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and one of the sequels to the overthrow of Macedon by Rome in 
168 was the procaudonaiy deportation to Italy, en mane, of Icaduig 
pnoliticians from the states of Greece. The deportees included a 
thousand Achaeans; Polybius was one of the number; and this 
sudden break in his political career was the turning-point in his life. 

From that point onwards, Polybius's life was an alternation be¬ 
tween periods of compulsory withdrawal from practical politics and 
other periods of painful return to public affairs. His internment in 
It^ lasted for more than sbrteen years (166-150 b.c.) ; and during 
this brst compulsory withdrawal he accepted the cball^ge of For¬ 
tune by taking advantage of the break in his political career at home 
in order to enlarge, in his Italian exile, both the range of his political 
horizon and the circle of hia personal acquaintance,' At Rome he 
learnt to know the Rornan Commonweal^ from within;»at Rome, 
likewise, he became the friend and mentor of the most promising 
young Roman of the next generation: Publius Cornelius Scipio 
AemiJianus;* and these two experiences governed the course of 
Polybius’s life thereafter. 

Released from internment in 150 b.c., Polybius was drawn back 
into public affairs by the catastrophic international events of the 
next 6ve years. In 147 Scipio was elected consul in order to take 
command in Africa and break the desperate resistance which the 
Carthaginians were offering to the now overwhelmingly superior 
force of Rome in the Third Romano-Carthaginian War ;* and PoJy- 

> Tite chtUenge erueiKd to Bolybiua and bit f«1low <l«pone«s «aa for lb« 
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bius accomp&med hU Roman friend to the African front. Polybius 
was thus an eyewitness of the last act of the long tragedy that 
ended now in the literal annihilation of a commonwealth which bad 
been one of the greatest of the Great Powers in the World at the 
tune of Polybius'a birth-* And then, from Scip:o*8 camp by the 
smouldering ruins of Carthage, Polybius was called post-haste to 
Greece by the news of the outbreak of war between Rome and the 
Achaean Confederacy; and he arrived in his own country to find 
Corinth already overmen by the same awful fate which Carthage 
had just 9u&r^ under his eyes. 

Thereupon, Polybius was required, after a twenty years’ absence, 
to resume his political career at home in circumseances which were 
at once more honourable and more painful for him than any which 
he could have foreseen or im^ined. The Board of Ten Com¬ 
missioners which the Roman Government, according to its usual 
practice, had sent out after the tennination of hostilities to wind up 
the affairs of the conquered enemy country now courteously invited 
Polybius to serve as their expert adviser; and after they had per¬ 
formed their own major task—which was to dissolve the Achaean 
Confederacy and to confiscate the property of communities and 
individuals convicted of war-guilt—they left it to Polybius to regu¬ 
late the affaira of the ex-member-states on the new footing on 
which they were thenceforth to live.* In this transaction, Polybius 
deserved as well of his country as in anything that he had ever 
been able to do for her; and hu countrymen were not ungrateful 
for his services; but it was a transaction which was final by its very 
nature; and after Polybius had followed the Commissioners to 
Rome to make his report, he found himself again—and now irre¬ 
vocably—cue off from practical politics. His second retirement, 
which now followed, was to last until the end of his long life (he 
liv^ to be eighty-two), with one interval when hia faithful friend¬ 
ship for Sdpio conspired with his insatiable desire for knowledge 
to dnw him out of ^ retreat and lure him into the heart of Spain 
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in order to witness the lut phase of the war between Rome and 
Nuioanda.’ 

In this strange alternation between periods of enforced leisure 
and other periods of strenuous participation in public affairs, Poly¬ 
bius continued, through his personal merit, to gain experience and 
achieve distinction while all the World around him, including Rome 
herself,* was going to wrack and ruin; and as he ‘watched the 
workings of Fortune’ and learnt to ‘know her genius for envious 
dealing with MankindV he answered her challenge by transmuting 
his unemployed ability and frustrated zeal for practical politics into 
the literaiy activity of ‘depicting the operation of the laws of For¬ 
tune upon the grand scale' in an oecumenical history of his own 
times.* In this work, Polybius the historian has performed an act 
of creation which cotJd never have been emulated by Polybius the 
politician; and chough the Oecumenical Hisicny may not be a pearl 
of as great a price as the work of Polybius's predecessor Thucydides, 
it is nevertheless, in its own way, ‘an everlasting possession’ like¬ 
wise ; for Polybius, like Thucydides, had the genius to divine the 
character of his time and to catch Its reflexion In a work of art;^ and, 
like Thucydides again, he also had the strength of mind to bring his 
genius into play by seizing the unique opportunity that was offered 
to the historian by the politician's adversity. Expelled from the 
political life of their respective countries at an age when they were 
at the height of their personal powers, both men returned after an 
absence of twenty years to find their countries polidcalJy prostrate. 
But this physical return in the Besh to a home in ruins was not the 
true return of Polybius and Thu^dides; ‘for here' they had 'no 
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continuing city*.' M^lopoHs and Aih<n£ were in truth the cides 
from which they withdrew; but the city to which they have both 
returned, to abide in it for ever, ia not die Gcy of Cecrops but the 
City of Zeus.* 

Clarendon 

The English statesman and historian Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon (oroeto a.d. 1609-1674), saw his life rudely shattered 
and still more strangely remade by a social convulsion which was 
scarcely iesa violent in its way than the terrible experience chat 
fell to the lot of Polybius. In Clarendon’s generation, the modem 
Western World was shaken to its spiritual depths; and out of those 
depths there emerged a titanic new force^he political force which, 
under the name of Democracy, is still in the ascendant in our 
world in our generadon, three centuries iatcr.^ This tremendous 
political movement which is still in modon to-day—expanding in a 
wave which has latterly submerged the greater part of Habitable 
Earth—welled up three centuries ago in a huge eruption of molten 
lava from the mouth of a single crater. England was the place in 
Western Christendom where this crater opened in order to dis¬ 
charge to the ends of the Earth a stream of energy that rose, with 
terrific impetus, from the vast subterranean reservoirs of Western 
soda] experience; and Clarendon's generation was the time in which 
the volcano erupted. Bom in 1609, Edward Hyde had reached the 
age of thirty-three in the year in which the English Civil War be¬ 
tween Crown and Parliament broke out, and the outbreak of that 
war broke up Hyde’s life into periods of alternate storm and calm 
on the pattern which we have detected in the life of Polybius.* The 
Englishman’s life work, like the Greek's, was the outcome of hia 
inward response to these external vicissitudes; and this truth be¬ 
came manifest to Clarendon himself when, in the haven of his 
final exile, he reviewed his life-history and saw it in retrospect as a 
whole. The noble passage in which Clarendon describes his own 
experience of Withdrawal-and-Retum must be given in his own 
words, which cannot be paraphrased, though they must perforce 
be abbreviated. 

'He was wont to say that, of the infinite bleuings which God had 
vouchsafed to confer upon hJm almost from his cradle, amongst which 
he delighted in the reckoning up many signal instances, he esteemed 
himself $0 happy in none as in his three acquiescences, which he called 

• Heb. sill. s«. * Mareui Auitlltui i*. 33. 
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bU three vecations md recreati he bad in his life enjoyed from business 
of trouble and vexation; and in every of which God had given him grace 
and opportunity to mahe fuU refiectiona upon hia actions, and hia 
observations upon what he haul done himself, and what he had seen 
others do and suffer; to repair the breaches in his own miod and to 
fortify himself with new resolutions against future encounters, in an 
entire resignation of all his thoughts and purposes bto the disposal of 
God Alraig)^, and in a ftrm coondence of £us protection and deliverance 
io all the dUncuhiee he should be obliged to contend with; towards the 
obtaining whereof, he renewed those vows and promises of int^Ity 
and hearty endeavour to perform lus duty, which are the only means 
to OTOCure the cooiinuance of that protection and deliverance. 

'Yhe first of these recesses or acquiescences was his remaining and 
residing in Jersey, when the Prince of Wales, his now Majesty, first 
went into France upon the command of the Queen his Mother. ..; and 
his stay there, during that time that his Highness first remained at Pans 
and St. OermaiA'a, until his expedition aterwards to the fleet and in 
the Downs.' His second was when he was sent by his Majesty as his 
ambassador, together with the Lord CoRington, into Spain; in which 
two full years were spent before he waited upon the King again.^ And 
the third was his last recess, by the disgrace he underwent and by the 
act of banishment.^ In which three acquieecences he had learnt more, 
knew himself and other men much better, and served God and hia 
country with more devotlorv, and he hoped more effectually, than b all 
the other more active part of his life. 

*He used to say that he spent too much of his younger years in com¬ 
pany and conversation, and too little with books.... He accused himself 
of entering too soon out of a life of ease and pleasure and coo much 
idleness into a life of too much business, that reqxiired more labour and 
experience and knowledge than be was supplied for; for he put on bis 
gown as soon as he was called to the Bar;^ and, by the countenance of 
persons in place and authority, as soon engaged bimself b the busbess 
of the profession as be put on his gown, and to that degree b practice 
that gave hint little time for study, that he bad coo much neglected 
before; besides chat he still indulged to his beloved conversation. Few 
years passed before the troubles m Scotland appeared, and the Little 
Parliament was convened; which bebg dissolved and presently a new 
one called, he was a member b both, and wholly gave himself up to the 
public affairs agitated there.... And b the beginning of the rebellion he 
was sworn of the Privy Council and made Ch^cellor of the Exchequer: 
and ^om this time tl^ pains he took, and the great fttlgue he under¬ 
went, were notorious to all men; Insomuch as, the refreshment of dinner 
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excepted, for he never supped, he bad little of the daj, and not 
much of the night, vacant from the most Important business. . . . 

[His] ‘first retreat gave him opporruoity a^ leisure to call himself to 
a strict account for whatsoever he had done, upon revolving of all hit 
particulai actions and the behaviour of other men; and to compose those 
aifocnons smd allay those passiona which, in the warmth of perpetual 
actions and chafed by continual contradictions, had need of rest and 
cool and deliberate cogitations. He had now time to mend his under¬ 
standing, and to correct the defects and infumities of his nature, by the 
obs^ation of and reflection upon the grounds and successes of those 
counsels he bad been privy to, upon the several teomm and distempers 
of men employed both in the martial and civil afnirs of the greatest 
importance, and upon the experience he had and the observation he 
had made in the three or four last years, where the part he bad acted 
himself di^ered so much all the former ^ansactions and commerce 
of his life. . . . 

‘These unavoidable reflections first made bim discern how weak and 
foolish all his former imaginations had been, and bow blind a surveyor 
he bad been of the inclinations and alfoctions of the heart of Man; and 
it made him likevrise conclude ^om thence bow uncomfortable and vain 
the dependence must be upon any thing ia this World, where what¬ 
soever u good and desirable sudd^y perisbeth, and nothing is lasting 
but the folly and wickedness of the inhabitants thereof. In this first 
vacation, he bad leisure to read many learned and pious books; and 
here be began to compose hJa Meditations upon tlie Psalms, by applying 
those devotions co the present afl^ictions an^ caUmities of hia King and 
country. He began now by the especial encouragemeot of the 
who was then a prisoner in the Army, to write The History of the late 
Rebellion and Civil Wars, and finished the first four books thereof; and 
made an entry upon some exerdsea of devotion which he lived to 
enlarge aftermr^. 

‘When he had enjoyed, in that pleasant island of Jersey, full two 
years, in as great serenity of mind as the separation from country, wife 
gr>/i children can be imagined to admit, be received ,.. an express order 
from the King . . . that be should forthwith attend the person of the 
Prince of Wsm . .. and then without any delay he used all possible 
dil^Dce to find the Prince... . 

[Id] ‘bis second retreat and recess’ [when he was sent aa ambassador 
into ^ain], though he underwent in this employment many mortifica¬ 
tions of several kinds, ytt he still acknowledged that he learned much 
during the time of his being in Spain, from whence he returned a little 
before the Battie of Worcester; and after the King’s^ miraculous escape 
into France he quickly waited upon his Majesty, and was never separate 
ftom hia person till sixteen or seventeen years after by hla banl^ment. 

‘This be called his third and most l^essed recess, in which God 
vouchsafed to exercise many of his mercies towards him. And though 
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he entered into it with many very dj»con$olate circumstances; yet in 
I short time, upon the recovery of a better state of health, and being 
remitted loCO d posture of ease and quietness, and secure from the power 
of his enemies, he recovered likewise a marvedous tranquillity and 
sereni^ of miod, by making a strict review and recollection into all the 
actiona, all the faults and mllio, committed by himself and others in 
his last continued fatigue of seventeen or eighteen years.. , . 

Tn all this reticement he was very seldom vacant, and then only when 
he was under some sharp visitation of the gout, from reading excellent 
books or writing some animadversions and exerdtations of his own, as 
appears by the papers and notes which be left. He learned the Italian 
and French languages, in which he read many of the choicest books. 
Now he finished the work which bis heart was most set upon. The 
History of the bte Civil Wars and Transactions to the Time ^ the 
Ring’s Return in the Year 1660; of which be gave the King advertise¬ 
ment. He hnished his Reflections and Devotions upon the Psalms of 
David, which he dedicated to his children; which was ended at Moot- 
pelier before the death of the Duchess. He wrote and finished his 
Answer to Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, to which he prefixed an epistle 
dedicatory to the King, if his Majesty wou Id permit it. He wrote a good 
volume o? Essays, Divine, Moral and Politick, to which he was always 
adding. He prepared a Discourse Historical of the Preteoce and Practice 
of the successive Popes from the Beginning of that Jurisdiction they 
assume; in which he thought be had fully vindicated the power and 
authority of kings from thu odious usurpation. He entered upon the 
forming a Method for the better disposing tbe History of England, that 
it may oe more profitably and exactly communicated than it hath yet 
been. He left so many papers of several kinds, and cut out so many 

E ieces of work, that a man may conclude that be never intended to 
e idle." 

IlmKhamn 

The last member of our Pleiad of Kistonans is 'Abd-ar-Rahixiia 
ibn Muharrunad ibn KhaldQn al-Hadraml of Tunis {xrivebat 
A.i>. i332'i4o6)—an Arabic genius who achieved ia a single ‘acqui¬ 
escence’ of less than four years’ length, out of a fifty-four years’ 
span of adult working life, a life-work in the shape of a piece of 
literature which caa bear comparison with the work of a Thucy¬ 
dides or the work of a Machiavelli for both breadth and profundity 
of vision as weU as for sheer intellectual power. Ibn Khaldun's 
star shines the more brightly by contrast with the foil of darkness 
against which it fiasbes out; for while Thucydides and MachUvelli 
and Clarendon are all bhlliaut representatives of brilliant times 
and places, Ibn Khaldun is the sole point of light in his quarter of 
the firmament. He is indeed the one outstanding personality in the 

• The Lifi eS Mdtaari Etri ^ GiortiiJM. wiusi Ay hifitte{/, ed jSa. (OiXofd <817, 
Qtnndoi) Pmi), vol. 11, pp. $49^7. 
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)d$tory of a f- mliMpr nn whose social life on the whole was 'solitary, 
poor, xias^, brutish, and short’.^ In his chosen field of intellect 
activi^ he appears to have been inspired by no predecessors^ and 
to have found no kindred souls amoi^ his contemporaries and to 
have kindled no answering spark of inspiration in any successors; 
and yet, in the Prolegomena {MuquddamS() to his Vnivp'salliisimy 
he has conceived and formulated a philosophy of history which is 
undoubtedly the ^ealesc work of its kind that has ever yet been 
created by any mind in any time or place. It was bis single brief 
'acquiescence' from a life of practical activity that gave Ibn Khal' 
dOn his opportunity to cast his creative thought into literary shape. 

Ibn Khaldun was bom into the Arabic World in an age when the 
infant Arabic Qvilization was struggling (as it proved, in vain) to 
bring order out of the chaos which was its legacy from a recent 
soci^ imerregnum. This intenegnum {circa a.d. 975-1275) had 
been the sequel to the break-up of tbe Um^yad and 'Abbasid 
Caliphates, which bad been the final embodimeots of the Syriac 
universal state; and at the western extremity of the derelict Syriac 
World—in North-West Africa and in the Iberian Peninsula—the 
last vestiges of the old order had been swept away by a conflux of 
barbarians from three continents: European Asturians and Franks 
from the Pyrenees; African Nomads from the Sahara^ and high¬ 
landers from tbe Atlas* who made themselves a name as the ‘Ber¬ 
bers'p<are«:eZ&nce;* and Asiatic Arab Badufrom the North Arabian 
Steppe who were perhaps the most barbarous and destructive of 
them all. 

The destruction which these barbarians worked was brought 
home to Ibn Khaldfln by his family history as well as by his per¬ 
sonal experience. The Kbaldtlns svere a prominent house of the 
aristocracy of Seville^ who had emigrated from Andalusia to Africa, 
about a century before 'Abd-ar-Rahn^ ibn KhaldQn s birth, in 
anticipation of the conquest of Seville by the Castilians;’ and la tbe 

< Tte hniQus deicHMioo ofthelif«ofPnnuC9veM«Dntbe State of Niture which 
rv*n^, TlMiMi tr, Lmathin, pm i, th. jj. For tbe bJetorr of th* Artbie 

CviImiMn into which Jbo KhaldOfi hip^cned to be bom, ece I. C (I) »). v©l. i. ep. 
7o~a^>tb AiUes I, ebove. >>''/• • er 

* Tbe wlu c atiaa wbich be receivee ftoxo hit mutai wh-m , 
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famiJy’s nw home ip Ifriqiyah *Ab<i-ar-RahmSn, comparing the 
local conditions in his own generadon, as he saw them> with the 
descriptions of Ifriqiyah in earlier ages which he read in historical 
works, was evidently impressed by the greatness of the contrast 
between present and past and was convioced that the immense 
change for the worse which had taken place within the last three 
centuries was the handiwork of the Arab Badawi tribes—the Banu 
HiJil and the Banu SuJaym—who had been unleashed in a.d. 1051 
upon a rebellious Maghrib by the Fatimid rulers of Syria and 
Egypt. 

‘Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib’,* he writes, ‘are suffering sdll from thrir 
devastation by the Arabs. The Banu Hilil and the Sulaym broke 
their way in during the fifth century of the Hijrah [^e x xih century 
of the Christian Era]; and they have continued to wreak their fury on 
these countries for three centuries and a half. Heoce devastation and 
solitude still reigo there. Before this invasion, the whole region extend¬ 
ing from the [Western] Sudan to the Meditmanean was tmckly popu¬ 
lated: the traces of an ancient civilization, the ddbris of rnonumenb 
and buildings, the ruins of towns and villages, are there to testifr to 
the fact.’* 

Ibn KhaJdQn was conscious of the difference between this purely 
destructive Arab invasion during the post-Syriac interregnum and 
the movement which, some three or four centuries earlier, had 
brought his own ancestors westward from the Hadramawt to Anda¬ 
lusia. For these Arab emissaries of the Umayyads had come to the 
Maghrib not to destroy but to fulfil. They had come to step into 
the shoes of the previous Roman garrisons and Roman officials and 
to retrieve for the ancient Syriac Society, in its latter days, the 
former colonial domain of which it had been deprived during eight 
or nine centuries of alien rule.^ 

‘After the preaching of Islam,’ Ibn Khaldfln observes, ’the Arab 
armies penetrated into the Maghrib and captured all the cities of the 
counoy; but they did not establish themselves there as tent-dwellers 
or as Nomads, since their need to make sure of their dominion in the 

I In the luigxuge of Mlibctl seognphy. Ow Mashrlb ().«., 'ib« Wew*) mean* 
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Msghrib compelled them to keep to the towns. So id the Maghhb at 
this stage the Arabs did not occupy the open country. It was not until 
tbe fifth ceotujy of the Hijrah t^t they came to take up ihctr abode 
there and to spread tribe-wise in order to camp all over this immense 
region/* 

The first of the two passages here quoted from the Universal 
Histcoy of Iba Khaldun occurs in a chapter^ which is perhaps the 
most crushing indictment of Nomad rule over sedentary populations 
that has ever been delivered from the mouth of a first-hand witness/ 
But the thought which had been set in motion in Ibn KhaldOn’s 
mind by his apprehension of the ruin which the Nomads had 
brou gh t upon the Maghrib did not come to a standstill here. It 
mov^ 00, with a gathering momentum, to contemplate the con¬ 
trast between the Nomadic and the sedentary way of life and to 
analyse the nature of each; to ponder over the group-feeling or 
sense of social solidarity or esprit de corps {^osoHyah) which is the 
Nomad’s psychological response to the challenge of life in the 
desert; to trace out a connexion of cause and effect between 
de corps and empire-building and between empire-building and 
religious propaganda; and thence to broaden out until at last it 
embraced, in a panoramic vision, the rises and falls of empires 
and the geneses and growths and breakdowns and disintegrations 
of civilizations.^ 

This mighty tree of thought, wth its towering stem and sym¬ 
metrically branching boughs and delicate tracery of twigs was the 
eventual outcome of the seedling that germinated in the young 
'Abd-ar-Rahmin’s mind under the early impression of tbe contrast 
between present and past in his native Ifriqlyah. But Ibn Khaldun 
did not begin his career by sitting down to put these burgeoning 
thoughts into order. It seemed a more pressing task to be putting 
some rudiments of order into the struggling, t^aotic social life of 

• Ibn KhaMOAi A History it As Btsktn • A Vnhonot volt, vi and viS, 
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contemporaiy Ifriqiyah; and this was the task to which the young 
man found himself called both by ^mily tradition and by personal 
need of a livelihood. The Macrocosm called him; the Microcosm 
could wait. And so, at the age of twenty, 'Abd-at'Kahmin ibn 
KhaldOn followed in his forbears’ footsteps by plunging into local 
politics as a courtier and a minister of state. 

The Arabic adventurer’s own account, in his Autobiogr^^, of 
his life during the next twenty^two years reminds a modem Western 
student of history, who re-reads the story in A.D. 1935, of nothing 
so much as the life of some latter-d^ Western-style Chinese 
politician during the equal span of time which has elap^ since the 
outbreak of the Chinese Revolution. It was, indeed, a life of 
'meeting at night and parting at momii^’; for, within this span of 
twenty-two years, Ibn Khaldun saw service with no less than seven 
different princelings; and from almost every one of these successive 
royal masters hia parting was abrupt and violent. In his native 
principality of Tunis, where be made his ddbut, be remained no 
longer than a few weeks; and thereafter we find him making a 
series of brief appearances now in Fes and now in Granada (whence 
his momentary employer sends him, in a.d. 1363, on an embassy to 
the court of Peter the Cruel in Seville)^ and now again In this or 
that city of Ihiqiyah. In all these peregrinations, his only tranquil 
‘getaway’ was the last; and this, too, was ejected more simto. 

In the spring of a.d. 1375 Ibn KhaldQn had just settled down at 
Tilimsln (Tletn^en), under the patronage of the local prince, to 
give public instruction as a change from practical politics, when it 
pleased the prince to send his accomplished guest on a political 
mission to a Nomad Arab tribe in the interior. 

‘As 1 bad renounced public Ibn KhaldOn proceeds, ‘in order 

to live in retreat, the prospect of this mission filled me with repu|na&M; 
but I affected to accept it with pleasure. [On my rosd], I m with 
the 'Awlad 'ArTf [who appear to have been a braocb of the Duwavndsb 
tribe which Ibn KhaldOn had been matnjcted to vialt]; and they wel¬ 
comed me with gifts and honours. 1 took up my abode with them; and 
they sent to Tihmsin to fetch my bmily and my chlldreo. They pro- 
m^ed at the same time to represent to the Sultan that it was positively 
impossible for me to fulfil the with which he had ch^ed me; 

and in fact they induced him to accept my excuses. Thereupon 1 estab- 
lislud myself with my family at Qsl’ftt ibn SalSmah, a castle situated 
in the country of the Bsnu Tujln which was held the Sultan by 

> Tbit wsa bow *Abd^r-Bibmla ibo KbtMan Waited, let (be fini ted Imi (bbc, tb« 
borne of bci ine««ton. 'When 1 ormeC at Setille', he writee, ‘I reenwked a^riMjnher of 
monumenra of 1117 anceaBO* framu’. Peter reedved Ah(t*ar*FebJnia »i(b boflour, 
kod aciueOy offeM to rtisMne him in hit artasvaJ Mperry if be would cooaent to 
enter bi$ tervice a n oSer whkb *AM*er>RebmaB pobtely dedined. (See the rdettat 
peei^ from (be AttuHotrafihy (a d« Sleoe'a (raiMletioo of the AfufoddeMdr, vol. 1 , 
p. xJw.) 
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the Duwawidah in ftudaJ tenure. 1 remaioed there for four yean, 
entirely ^ Srom worries and from the turmoU of public affairs; and 
it was there that 1 began the compasitica of ray work {on universal 
history]. It was in this retreat that 1 completed the muqaddamSf} 
a work which was entirely original in ita plan and which 1 made out 
of the cream of an enomoua mass of research. When I settled at Qal'at 
jbn Sa^ah, I insulled myself in a large and solid suite of rooms that 
had been built there by Abu Bakr ibn' Arif- During the prolonged stay 
which I made in this castle, I completely forgot the kingdoms of the 
Maghrib and of Tilimsan and thought of nothing but the present vrork,'> 

This light-hearted 'acquiescence*, secured by chicane, was ob- 
t^ned in strangely different circumstances, and was accepted in a 
profoundly diflcrent spirit, from the three ‘acquiescences’ in the 
life of Clarendon. Yet the volatile Maghribi's single sojotim in 
Qal'at ibn Salamah evoked a greater work of genius than anything 
that came of the sober Englishman’s successive sojourns in Jersey 
and Madrid and Montpeler^-and this notwithstanding the foct 
that Ibn Khaldun’s quadrennium in the wilderness was the solitary 
incident of the kind in the whole of his long career, For, when once 
he quitted the friendly walls of Qal'at ibn Salamah, Ibn KhaldOn 
was sucked back into ^e turmoil of affairs; and he never extricated 
himself again. 

From the author’s own account, it is not clear whether scholar¬ 
ship or boredom was the magnet that drew him back into the 
World. It is only certain that be was not responding, like Claren¬ 
don, to the call 0^ public duty. 

'When I had Enished the Magaddatnat and passed on to the history 
of the Arabs and Berbers and Zeoita, I bad a keen desire to consult 
a number of books and collections that are only to be found in great 
cities; and 1 had to correct and to make a fair copy of a work that had 
been dictated almost entirely from memory... . Impelled by the desire 
to visit the Sultan Abu'U'AbbIs and to set eyes again on Tunis, the 
home of my fathers,... I set to work to obtain from this prince hU 
pemiasion to re-enter the dominions of the Kafsid Government 
sbonly after, I received letters of amnesty, with an invitatioa to join 
the prince forthwith; so I hastened onthe preparatioos for my departure 
and took my leave of the 'AwlSd 

From that autumn of a.d. 137S till his death in the spring of 
1406, nearly twenty-eight yean after, Ibn KhaldOn never found 

I h i< imufirtg (» reflM Th*t tbe neat work on the pbOMophr of hwtory which had 
been orisinolly intpired ia Ibn KholdiiB** mind by the ponent ot Areb bifborieea in (be 
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aQother haven where his mind could be ‘entirely free from worries*. 
His experiment of returning to public life in his home country was 
not a success and four years later he sailed from Tunis for Alexan¬ 
dria—ocver again to return to his native Maghrib. But this was 
one of the cases in which coflum turn ammum mutant <jui trans mare 
atrrvnt;^ and, even in the stabler society of Egypt, Ibn KhaldQn 
contrived to enliven his old age vnth as many chances and changes 
as had given zest to his youth in the chaotic West. The high 
personal distinction which he had now attained only gave him so 
much the greater scope for making enemies; and in the twenty 
years ending with his death in a.d. 1406 he was no less than six 
times appointed to one of the four hipest judicial posu of Cairo^ 
and five times deposed—to die at last triumphantly in office, within 
ten days of his fifth reinstatement. In ea^ successive tenure, he 
put bis colleagues and rivals out of countenance by exposing with 
et^al niihlessness their venality in admioistcring the law and their 
ignorance in interpreting it—a double humiliation for which they 
were unable to forgive him. Nor were these legal feuds the only 
sensational incidents in the Egyptian chapter of the Maghribi 
philosopher’s life. On the eve of his first deposition, his whole 
Smily, with all his worldly goods, were lost at sea on their way 
from Ifriqiyah to join him in his new ^yptianhomc; and, in the 
inte^ between his second and his third tenure of his judicial 
office at Cairo, he had an encounter at Damascus with Timur the 
Lame^ which was a vastly rnore hazardous adventure than his 
youthful encounter, thirty-seven years before, with Peter the Crud. 

These were the turbulent drcumstances in which '^>d-ar-IUh- 
man ibn KhaddCn completed the life-worit upon which he had 
embarked when he started to dictate hia incomparable Muqaddamit 
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during Ms creative ‘acquiescence* at Qal'at ibn Sallmah. The task 
of coitiflutiing to writing the C/mwrwf Hittory which was in hia 
mind was not at an epd until the Prolegomena had been followed 
by six further volumes; and we may conjecture that these last aix> 
sevenths of the work might never have seen the light if the success* 
ful composition of the prelude* during those four exceptional years 
of tranquillity I had not inspired the philoaopher wch an impetus to 
write which persisted through the subsequent years of recurrent 
turmoil. We must add that the relative value of the different parts 
of the work as ‘everlasting possessions’ is not to be measured by any 
quantitalive standard; and that If Posterity* were confronted with 
^e cruel choice between losing the first volume alone of Ibn Khal- 
diln’s Unhersal Hisicry or saving the MuqaddamSi at the price of 
losing all the other sbi* we should unhesitatingly sacribce the six 
volumes which the author contrived to compose after his re> 
emergence from Qal'at ibn Salimab in order to preserve the single 
volume which came to birth in that tranquil retreat. In ^t, Ibn 
KhaldQn'a Ufe>work is the work which he accomplished in the four 
years devoted to creation out of half a century spent In a whirl of 
public activity. And the great philosopher’s true return from his 
brief withdrawal was not the second chapter of practical life in 
which he emulated the vagaries of the first. In one aspect, the Ibn 
Khaldun who bade farewell to Qal'at ibn Salimah in the autumn of 
A.D. 1378 reassumed, at Tunis and in Cairo, the role of the restless 
politician who had whimsically taken his cong^ from the Court of 
TilimsSninthespringofA.n. 1375. In another aspect, the ephemeral 
man of affairs re-emerged from his retreat trans^red, once for all, 
into the immortal philosopher whose thought still lives in the mind 
of every reader of the MuqaddamSt 

Confucius 

The same moiif of Withdrawal-and-Return appears in the life of 
the Sinic social philosopher Confucius (vitfebat circa 551-479 ^<^0 
—a life which was outwardly not unlike the Hfe of Ibn l^aldQn. 

Bom into the Sinic World within a cenruiy of the breakdown 
of the Sinic Civilization,* at a time when the destructive internecine 
war^e between a plurality of sovereign states was rapidly gather¬ 
ing momentum, Che young Confucius aspired to enter politics in 
order to arrest the disintegration of the Sinic Society by systematiz¬ 
ing and enforcing the observance of its traditional ceremonies and 
customs and insritutions. Unlike Ibn KhaldQn, who evidently took 

I If (hit bfcik^wn i« to be dite 4 by e^y eKtcnuil event, t eoimaieot dete is ibe out* 
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his politics lightly as a profitable and dlvertug outlet for his 
practical energies, Confucius placed his whole treasure In the life of 
practical action, and found little consolation in imparting to a band 
of admiring disdples the precepts which he yearned to put into 
practice as a minister of state. Hence Confucius’s life was a life 
of personal disappointment ;> for the local princes of the contending 
states had little use for the services of a pedant in their cynical and 
perilous struggle for existence. Accordingly, Confucius had diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an official appointment at all; and when at last 
he did attain a minor administrative post in his native state of Lu 
(one of the smaller states of the centre), he did not succeed in 
retaining it His resignation was foUowed by his withdrawal from 
his native country; and he spent the next fourteen years in a peri¬ 
patetic way of life—presenting himself in the capita] of one state after 
another in the hope that some foreign prince might offer employment 
to a prophet who had found too little honour at home. This hope 
was never fulhlJed; and Confucius’s wanderings abroad were only 
brought to an end by an invitation to return to Lu which was ex¬ 
tended to him as an act of grace without any accompanying offer of 
runstatement in office. By then Confucius was sixty-eight years old; 
and when death overtook him £ve years later he was still in a private 
station. But this disappointing return to his little nstive state of Lu 
at the close of bis life in the flesh was not the final way in which Con¬ 
fucius returned to the public life which he had quitted 
fourteen years earlier. For the energies which the unsuccessful 
administrator was no longer able to apply to practical affiuts found 
their outlet thereafter thiwgh literary and educational channels. 

Confucius in exile collected and edited the literary monumenis 
of the traditional lore which Coofudus in ofRce had sought to put 
into practice; the disdples who gathered round the philosopher's 
person and accompanied him in ms wanderings from place to place 
tollowed suit by collecting and editing their master’s oral precepts; 
and some three and a half centuries after Confucius’s death, when 
the tong crescendo of intemedne warfore between the contending 
states ^ ended in the ‘knock-out blow’ of 221 b.c., and when 
bitter experience had taught the Sink World to appredate the 
stabilising power of the pedantic Confudan the Corpus Con~ 
fudamm was actually adopted by the Government of a Siuic 
universal state as its offidal canon of statesmanship.^ The final 
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$tep wss taken in when a competitive public exafnination 

in the Ccnfucian Ciasics was instituted as the avenue of toXrj Into 
the Imperial Civil Service; and the official rdgn of Confudue, 
which daces from that year, may be said to have lasted until the 
abolition of the exaininadoo system in a.d. 1905. 

Durin g these two thousand yean, the posthumous ascendancy of 
Confucius survived the interregnum (circa a.d, 175-475) which 
followed the break-up of the Empire of the Han; it survived the 
in£ux of the barbarians, and the hr more revolutionary influx of 
the Mahayana, into the new Far Eastern World; and it survived the 
latter-day barbarian invasions of Khitan and Kin and Mongol and 
Manchu. The one power that has ever seriously disputed the hold 
of Confucius over Chinese minds since the sage’s ethereal reign 
began b the Qvilbation of the West, which is making its forcible 
impact upon the traditional life of China in the present generation. 
For the moment, maybe, the Western impact has driven Confudus 
from his millennial throne; yet, even if be has been officially deposed, 
the unconquerable sage Is still contriving to govern where he no 
longer reigns by ruling incognito. For the essence of the Confuclan 
8oad system, as it was instituted two thousand years ago, is govern¬ 
ment students under the auspices of a sage whose personality 
and precepts are regarded with all the more veneration since the 
man of flesh and blood has departed thb life and has received his 
apotheosb; and the lineaments of this system can still be detected 
in the life of a revolutionary Chifta beneath all the scum and froth 
that have gathered on its agitated surface. In thb twenty-eighth 
year after the abolition of the GonfLician examinations, China b 
still being governed by students In a dead philosopher’s name. 
The veneration long paid to Confudus has been transferred pro- 
vbionally to Sun Yat-sen; and the borrowed prestige of the founder 
of the Kuomintaog has secured the long-suifeiing acquiescence of 
the Chinese People In the conduct of public amirs by Dr. Sxm’s 
political legatees, who (to China's undoing) have received their 
education abroad in the sodal aod physical sciences of the West, 
instead of being educated in the Confudan Classics like their pre¬ 
decessors for sixty generations. The moral and political bankrupt^ 
of these Western-educated student-poUtidans of the Kuomintang 
may conceivably bring King Confucius back into hb own again; 
and thus, even now, we cannot foresee the end of the migh^ king¬ 
dom which this Sinic Sage unwittingly acquired when he lost 1 ^ 
official post in the petty prindpality of Lu. 

lx, m. sS-j). See ibe ShrToelt, J, K.t The Origt" oM DeM^>Wfrt of the 
SieXi CtJl e/ Oe*fueu 4 / (Leodeo X933, Ceotwv Cocopeoy). 

I ThltieHuSni>t’edAuiBep,«it..p. 37. TD<detei»p«en«a2MS.c. brFnDke,0.: 
Getehithu dei ChmmteSen Rgiehet. > (Berim Letpsif 1 930, 4 c Grafter}. 9. aej. 
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Kani 

The moft/iMppeare in the life of a modem Western philosopher 
who was more academic than Confucius himself. Immanuel Kant 
of KOrngsberg (vtwbat a . d . 1724-1804) withdrew from the World 
deliberately. Though he had to wait iifteen years to obtain a pro¬ 
fessorial chair in his native city, he steadfastly refused all calls to 
other universities. In all his life, he never travelled more than 
forty miles from his birthplace or took a voyage upon the waters of 
the Baltic on whose shores he lived; and the d^ly round of his 
act^^dties was so monotonoxisly regular that the townspeople learnt 
to set their watches by his punctual passage past their windows on 
his daily ‘consdtutionaJ ’ walk. Yet within his own lifcdme the re¬ 
tiring philosopher lived to draw a host of students to the outlying 
Prussian city from which he refused to move; and the insignihcant- 
looking man who never transported his body more than forty miles 
has radiated his thought from Kdnigsbe^ to the ends of the Earth. 

Dani€ 

When we turn our attention from the philosophers to the poets, 
we find the same mot^ in ^e life-history of Dante {vivehat a . d . 
2 265-13 2 1). For this greatest of all Florentines did not accomplish 
his life-woric till he had been driven to withdraw h'om his native 
ci^. In Florence, Dante fell in love with Beatrice, only to see her 
die before him after manyuig another man. In Florence he went 
into politics, only to he sentenced to exile.' And'from this banish¬ 
ment the Florentine exul inmmius* never returned In the flesh. 
Yet, in losing his birthright in Florence, Dante was to win the 
citize n ship or the World; for, in exile, the genius which bad been 
crossed in politics after being crossed In love found its life-work to 
achieve in creating the ZHvirui Commsdta.* To judge by an allusion 
in the first ode of Paragraph Nineteen of 2m Viia Nucva,* the first 

• Diote «4* • philoMphic OtubcUme, who broke otvOy from t2<« pfmiliac CuelT 
TTi 4 taon of FIO'OAce ^ he divined—wo <caru/iea befote Mediiivdli—me the 
•uprome oolitic noed of the itellin Soeierr woe for wme eupreme luthontf to brhs 
peece aad order into the relebooi between the contending elQ’*eute». While Mechie- 
veUi loeke for en Itelien dictitoi to be hii uvieur of Italieo Societ;, Dame, in hie lee* 
eephitttceted generetion, feela so rtBugoance tgiinei eaEing m ■ *btrberian' to perfoctn 
the eeme lemM for Ital^n the eadJbonel role ef a Holy Roman Bmpem. 

t 'Daotea Aligheriiaa FWootatua et Brd Immcrttur ia the lupencriptieo ever fev 
out of tea extant ietteit orittca bt Dante m euJe, 

I Denre wta condemned to exile la okamiM (under pein of death il be renimed} oo 
the loth Mereh, ijoa. He ii believed to bev« compoaed the Darns C ommdf a in e^ 
during the kat seven yean of hit life (a.b. 1310-1:). 'The date in which the eeooo ef tbe 
poem il placed la the poem itself ia a.d. 1300. when the poet wa« soil living la Florence ; 
Ml Ihii dete, «hk± repreaesta the nuddie'peurt of Deme'a life on the cooventiMeJ l(fe« 
spaa of ibree>acore years and ten. is evidently Sectious. 

* Pamv; 4 « {tp. CanxooeFrma.U. or-?; 

U. ^ e ikuB cbe peider lei rirteade, 

E ^ difS sell* InfeAo a' maload: 

*lo vidi Uaperanaa de* boeta.' 
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conception of the Conmedia must already have arisen in Dante's 
mind before the death of Beatrice in a.d. «90. Yet it was not until 
a quarter of a century later, when Beatrice had been twenty-four 
years in her grave and Dante himself twelve years in exile, that the 
extinction o^e Florentine statesman’s last political hopes, by the 
death of the Emperor Henry VTI in a.d. 1314, at last sec the po« 
free to escape from the trammels of Time and Space mto the 
writing of his ageless and deathless masterpiece. 

H0nUt 

We may conclude our survey of the working of Withdrawal-and- 
Retum in the lives of individuals by reverting from the realm of 
fact to the realm of myth from which we started, and contemplating 
the hero of a Scandinavian myth who has been transfigured by the 
genius of Shakespeare into the archetype of *the intellectual’, in 
Shakeapeare’a tragedy ofthe dreamy student of WitCenbMg 
is suddenly confoonted, by the revelation of his mother’s guilt, with 
the prospect of having to do the deed of Orestes. In face of this 
dreadful challenge, which finds him unfitted by temperament and 
unprepared by experience for making the response that hia con¬ 
science demands, Hamlet does not resort to a physical withdrawal 
from the tragic scene in the fashion of his Hellenic counterpart. 
Orestes is conveyed away secretly, as a child, from the clutchw of 
Ids mother and her lover and is brought up in distant Phods in 
Older to return to Argos in his manhood as his frier’s avenger. 
Since his earliest memory, Orestes has grown up with the know¬ 
ledge that this is the deed which it has been laid upon him to do. 
Hamlet learns his fate by a sudden intimation at an age whra he has 
already passed the threiold of maturity; and the manner in which 
he withdraws in order to return is characteristically difrerent. 
Understanding, from the first, that his spiritual agony cannot he 
escaped by physical flight, he deliberately assents to bis mother's 
request that he stay in Denmark instead of returning to Wittenberg; 
and thereupon he withdraws—on a far longer spiritual voyage— 
into the innermost depths of the Microcosm, in order to return to 
the Macrocosm, in the fullness of time, transformed, for the 
Orestian deed, into a demonic *maa of action’. 

Puberty 

Having now completed our survey of Withdrawal-and-^tum 
in the lives of Individuals, we may trace the same motif in the 
histories of minorities. 

The motif presents itself conspicuously in the case of one minority 
of a natural order which always exists of necessity in ev^ aoci^: 
the minority consisting of theie male members of any given society 
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who, ftt axiy given moment, are in course of passing out of bojhood 
into manhood through the metamorpho^s of puberty, The with¬ 
drawal of the boys from the common life of ^iety on the eve of 
puberty in order that they may return as men when they are ripe 
tor iparriage is a social movement which is not only common in iht 
life of primitive societies, but is also traceable in the lives of societies 
that are in process of civilization—somedmes as a theme of My¬ 
thology and sometimes as a custom that Ungers on in practice in 
some by-way of practical life. The temporary segregation of the 
boys of a primitive society during their years of puberty is a com¬ 
monplace of Anthropobgy.^ The reflexion of tlus custom in My¬ 
thology is illustrated by the Hellenic myth of the Centaur Cheiron's 
scho<^of heroes in the trildeniess of Mount Pelloo. Its survival, 
as * a going concern’, into the history of a dviiirstion is illustrated by 
the Spartan institution of the so-^ed Xycu^ean ^6g£’ and by 
the &aglish institution of the so-called ‘Public Schools’,^ 


Penalized Minorities 

Other illustrations of the same mctsf am to be found in the ex¬ 
periences of some among those 'penalised minorities’ whose his¬ 
tories we have already surveyed in another connexion,^ 

In the history of Jewry, for example, in face of the chaUenge pre¬ 
sented by the impact of Hellenism, the Pharisees withdrew^ in the 
second century b.c. not only from the cultural movement of Helleni- 
zadon which had been unsuccessfully promoted by the High Priest 
Joahua-Jason but also from the triumphant military and political 
reaction against the Hellenic Seleucid Power which was captained 
by the Mwxabete- And then, in the first century of the Christian 
Era, the greatest Pharisee that ever lived returned from this two- 
centuries-long segregation, with a mighty spiritual impetus, to 
sweep away all cultural barriers between Jew and Greek* by preach¬ 
ing the transfigured Judaism of Jesus as a means of salvation for the 
whole of Humanity.* 

• S> 6 f • •orvtT gf the prmieece tbl* idsdrution in tlM livs of oraot prmutiTe 
•MeQa. »«c Sobuft. H.: AltertOatm und USmerbu^ (Mm cw, 

* For la extttiaa^n of the Lyeunru AgSeA tftd lu tothtic* 'Publw 

Seboob* tn ?«n III. A, »b«ve. It 11 te be noted th«t«blle tb« entfiah Wf erbo k 
Mswted ftem hie teu]? on eve of puberty by bems emte a public eche^ dM 
ret^u «Miee» life upon reeddni macheefl, the Spettute never retume, tiut m 
«ifT into The AeArt «the ege of eevea, UBtilhe is euper^eted fi^ a^euy aaivice 
•t Se -se of euw, , » lo H D H »' •‘»«' 

* The mne *Pbwi«e«e* litenllf meaoi 'tboiewbo eepvete taeniMtver. 

• For of WiUtdra««l.eDd-BelurB la the persorie] life.hu(ofT of Paul, tee ^ 

preaeet ehepter, pp. a«3-4, ebove. It i» *0 be aoted lbat the putkuW Pberuce who 
McooiDluh^ Uue Chrirt« return from the Pheriiaje witbdje *4 en Mceptwael 

mdivX 4 Thertak-end-gleofihePheriMiccauMrRyof JewryiBarchedlATeiheMiK 

blad elley ea she nnk-end-fiJe of (he Speiiiate toldlen eod the HdleHK pbiloeepben. 
They vithdre*. but tbrr sever made (heir mtbdiewtl ftuenfy by rewnuof in 
MW eipeeities to cieete sew world*. 
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In a aimihr movapent, the Nestorians v^drew, under pr^e 
from the following wave of Islam, right out of the domain ot their 
native Syriac Society into the remote intenor of the Eurasian 
Steppe; and thence in due course they returned « c^querora on 
the crest of the wave of the Mongol invasion-* The Constantmo- 
politan Greeks, driven out of pubUc life by the Ottoman conquest, 
wthdrew into the realm of private business m ord« to e^rge 
aain into public life, some two centuries later, as the FhanmoB- 
tbe efficient secretaries of sute whose business training made th^ 
poUtical services indispensable to the Ottoman Government m its 
hour of adversity.* The English Nonconfb^tt/who m^ade 
their stormy entrance on to the stage of English history m the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth, thereafter withdrew and returned m 
somewhacaimilardrcumsianccs to those thatevoked the correspond- 
me movement among the Ottoman Greek Orthodox Christians. 
Droooing out of public life from the morrow of the Rmtoration 
until the eve of the passage of the Reform Bill,* they Iiltcwi« re¬ 
acted by withdrawing into the realm of private business m order to 
return omnipotent, a century and a half later, as the authors ot the 
Industrial Revolution.* 

« Sm II. D (vO. ", PP« 

» Ibid.,pp.a«-8,»bov«. 

* ^‘«Su»Sr‘(rf*2w %twoofarn«M frwn puWk 4 ^ from dx 

ouiiJVS* C<tfPer«j«n Aei it, A.O, tSSx wd tA Twl Aft iri '^ 3 - TKtif re- 

niioanim', dx r*o of ibt in®v^n« f 

eenynt firatu»dtb< retufft Wlow,flf afier 

a*r< i» AIM • which the otry « « penal'*®*! nuacewr to *« ” 

i* in itaelf « exi^le «f wSdwwil-aBd-Retum. «vflo whee the 
or «• Some of the *ept^*^ 

5 lS^‘p«exli«d mhx*ii«*-e.ir. the Jewidi Dtuper^Mw never tetwtxd *t g 
Wt ia the edx«l eeoio they undoubtedly bavt returned to »Ke 
Wo% Tne^^iry end *itb enlxnced poivet in the *a of oonoentnti«c thor 
•oeal eneriee on eSerAcldi, uvd «»elli"g in dxae AeUe. ta faspjM* » ^1* 5 ^ 51 ^ 5 ? 
!?b^| h«!dteepped in,or altesatber excluded from, the »««tkih)y regtfded Seldcof 

in pebniove •ooieuei to penalc**, by the imgcjujon of tabu*, thoie 

Ti^eb who tor** u inidtvteen* incerwiM. ^e nouoa underiyins th e P**^* 

1» be tku. the more drMti«1ly euth incemew jnetitutioo* vt 

from the exdinmjy .ctivWee of eociel Jife.tU ow v^w^y ttxy wm 

on the pUm of mtgKd or feligiou* ecuvity whKh hu bo« to 

^pedal lew. In fi?», their feUow* deal wii them « the n»« *'th the polJerd^na-«e 

^ with the willow (See J, C (iii) (S), vo1 p. :6S, e^e) or the orwier ww the 

vine orthe inower wtb the meadow. A ciu^«»mpla of wck wmpuUrr 

hfHa imoosed u&on en iammete melitouon by tabu ii the tiya^nt ©I *e To^ ealoi. 

oT iilSiryman . by thepettorel Tode Sodew of the Nday* HilU •« Sou^m Jnd^^e. 

(See Rivers, W?H. F-; TAeTWar (UfuJon Meem'Jlen), pp< 

is solely eheeged with tbe msnasement oFthe secrel dajty, is not allovred w v^ithja 
biw or .«y ordiiSiT villa*e. He bee to do ilJ hi* business w»^ oedmery peoi^ th»o«h 
inmtertisedisry. He mey not cross ■ bridje. H«»nu*»b* celibot* (ereept in ih^letaw. 
don of his eiahteeruh ywt of offioe I) . He irey not snend * luneie) under pem 
to rewfft his office. He mey not be spptooehefl at aU by ©rdciety Todao oft two day* 
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Barbarian Rear-guards 

The matif reappears in the histories of other mmorities wiiich we 
have already had occasion to examine in the course of this Study. 

We have seen, for example, how the Celtic and Teutonic rear¬ 
guards of the European Barbarism parted company with the van¬ 
guard and held themselves in reserve when the van-guard threw 
itself upon the derelict provinces of the Roman Empire in the 
Vdlkerwanderung of circa a.o. 375'^5; and we have noted the 
historic dil^rence in the outcome of these two alternative barbarian 
strategies. The barbarian van-guard, recklessly rushing in, was 
easily and rapidly overcome by the internal proletariat of the de¬ 
funct Hellenic Society, which was able, through the institution of 
the Catholic Church, to deliver an irresistible counter-attack omits 
own ground.' On the other hind, the Celtic and Teutonic rear¬ 
guards, which held aloof and concentrated their efforts in the first 
instance upon begetting embryonic civiLiradons of their own, were 
able to contend with ^tholic Christendom on equal terms when 
they emerged from their withdrawal at last in their own good time. 
In the embryonic Far Western Christian Qvilization of the Irish 
and the embryonic Scandinavian Ci'dlization of the Vikinn. the 
Catholic Church found adversaries of a very different metd from 
the temper of the Goths and the Franks, which had been as 
flexible as the iron of a Galatian sword-bUde. And there were 
momenta in the seventh century of the Christian Era, and again in 
ihe ninth, when it was really an open question which of two con¬ 
tending Powers would win for itself the privilege of giving birth to 
the future civilization of the West,^ Inihcnirrownessofthemar^ 
by which the ^ortive Far Western Gvilization and the abortive 
Scandinavian CivilizaticD were defeated in their struggle with the 
Catholic Church we have the measure of their superiority over the 
Gothic Barbarism from which they had parted company; and this 

io tbe w««k, N«itb«r ht oor hii duiv muit b« teudted by 107 ordinvy pvMo. H« nuy 
cut bit biir «r mib. C«avp 4 ft tb« ubus if»p«*ed the Grand Lenu 
And eetnpf te lihewiie the role «f ^tbe ph»on«r the Veneeo wlucK, m stedem weeieiT) 
ChtiiMdem. bM been played by tb« Pope for note then Keif t c&arury, tma A.O. tSye 
M «j>. 19M. A* prisoner III tbeVaUenn', tbe Pope bai been able t» move tht(ea)in|a 

•nd imannauona of Roaon Cnholio all »var the world more pomreilly then he had 
«»erouvad dKmwbcabeivM the temporal aovereian of an Italian pnncipebtyextendioi 
from the MediterranoeA to the Adriatic and fton the Fo to the Genalieno. At the tusa 
^ wridnE. it remeina to he aeeo what wiU be the ulTtmeta pay«holoaicd c«m«qtjeo«e* of 
Che Laterta Aseamenta of :q> 9 between the Holy See end the Kincdem of Italy, under 
whkh *cbe pna^er io the ^oean* hea emerged fron hia sMierly eapnvtry to raautae 
(he role of a territehel a«ver«i«n ever the niueture cerT>tery of the Vuwen City, (her 
Che Leteraa AfrLaeMa, lee further Toynbee, A J., end Boulter, V, M.: Survey if 
/etefBiiwef 1 ^ 9 , Part V (•)) 

« See JI. Draii), vol. 11, pp. j>n-t,eboeo. _ .. . 

* For the iweceaeiea enmbeu 10 which the Benin Chureh Ked te »Eua «;th the 
anbryeak Far Wetten Ch rirter Civtlmtien end the etTbryooic Seeodwv^ Livihsa- 
tioo (tt Che of becominf the emteye of our modem Weftetn Chnluatien, tee 

II. D (eii), w. ai, pp. saa-te, ab^e. 
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•uperioriiy can be traced to the special impetus which the two bar* 
baxian rear>|uard8 acquired, before coming Into action, from thdr 
previous movement of ^^ithdiawal-and-Rctum. 

Athens in the Secemd Cfu^ter of the Orotvth of the Hellenic Society 

A still more conspicuous example of Withdrawal-and^Retum, 
which has come to our attention repeatedly,’ is the behaviour of the 
Atheoiana in the crisis into which the Hellenic Society was thrown 
by the presentation of the Malthusian challenge in the eighth 
century B.c. 

We have noticed that the first reaction of Athens to this problem 
of over'populatioQ was ostensibly native. She did not react to the 
pressure of over-population, as her neighbour? Eretrla and Chalcls 
and Corinth and Megara reacted to it, by seizing and colonizing 
new agricultural land overseas; and she did not react, as the Spar¬ 
tans reacted, by conquering the territories of adjoining Greek dCy- 
states and turning the Greek inhabitants into serfs,^ In r bi < ! age, 
so long as her neighbours were content to leave Athens alone, 
Athens was content to play an apparently passive role on a Hellenic 
stage on which the action was all the time becoming more intense 
all around her. The first glimpse of her demonic latent energy that 
she gave to the rest of Hellas was in her violent and victorious 
reaction against King Cleomenes’ attempt, towards the close of the 
sixth century B.c., to bring her under the Lacedaemonian hege¬ 
mony, as his predecessors had brought the Isthmian states. ^ 

* SmvoI. pp. vol. il, pp. •('it vel. iii.pp, lat, <39-40, t 97 , obovo. 

* The defioiWe boundtrin tif Actico m theylud been MUbli&hcd by SoiooV time, At 
th« turn of (lv« Mveoth aM tuth Moturies k.c.. Mitsinly embneed ad tret whicb waa 
AXtitpoontUy lirgc for • CmttArxMf Greek eiry-aten (tbe territMal ecile of ihe Creek 
eoiotuca in Mastu G<amia Ar^d dieUy waa dUiIr^y Ufrer thAS tMt 0/ the mech«f«Yt>tAA 
is CentifweaJ Ceecee). In ftet, AtUea waa bv fu ai« UrfOAt cary-ttAte temtery in 
ComireciAl Crce« widi the oite exception of ue lerrtiory of SpertA. Vet there u no 
ifidieatfon. eicberin treditfeo or from pteAvoipbvecvidenoA, Uiii Anka waa a pr^uotof 
eenqueat. It ia probtUe. tbouah uiunested. that EieuAie wee crifiDAlly ad ietdepeodwtt 
Oity*AtAM, bijt, ifAO, the unrecorded Act of uoion betwoon Bsujii And Ath^* muit hAve 
been to afreed mencuM, on • footing of e^uAlrty, like (he union of a.o. 1707 bemen 
Scetlnod And Engbod. The eole appArmt Axeoptien to the pteJUc proccee by whkh 
Ameo grew le the Aequiiiuon of (he IiJAad of SiJAcruA from Mcyife ^ mks of orma; 

(hiA did not boeome a proeodent When Atb«ni nest atendeo ber (erritortAl eph^ 00 
Ac Conue«n( by the Anachoiont of PlettoA. eb« attAcbed her, not Aa a conquer^ And 
roctldtnnt Antniy, but aa •oentbijaiiatk and demoted Ally . 

A The L*rcd>emonUn G«rammoBt Atlempted to ettalMiAb ita aaceirdAiicy ui AtbeiH, 
AA It had AAtAbliihed it in CoriMh tnd Skyon Asd BpidAuru* and Megan, by over¬ 
throwing A local daeotic regime and eetting up in Ita place a more or Ima roaetioaary 
oligarchy which couK only moke itself AACurt againAt arettontion of tbe radical deepot* 
iembyeoeiinuifu to lean up«a Locedaemcnuniupporr, When King CleomeoeaappUed 
cbie rklicy to AtDen». he waa euceeaafiU in the firtt itep. In $11 8.C., a Leeediemonian 
etpedjcienary force duly eitpcUed (he dcapota of Athena end aetup an «lip«thy In their 
etead. But at Athena thu wae not the end of (ha etory. The I<^l reitoraiion of ^ 
oligarchy waa followed here by • itruggle for power Mtween the modentee and the 
exiremlata; in tog i.c. the leader of tbe modentea, Cleuibene<,gaised the upper hand 
by 'takingthe D«moaintohiaparn'(Heredotua,Bk.V, ch.6g);^eeKtremiAt(a0peal^to 
Sparta, and Cleotrcnealed anew LacedarmoaiAn military et^ditconto Attica with cur* 
priaing contequenoea. When he put the Aihcnbo ertrecaiata back into power and drove 
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thus, by her passive non-participation in the general movements of 
the age, and ^ her active resistance to any attempt to coerce her 
into conformity, Athens more or less deUberately segregated her¬ 
self fium the main body of the Hellenic World for upwards of two 
centuries. Yet these two centuries of Athenian withdrawal were 
not centuries of Athenian inactivity. On the contrary, we have seen 
how Athens took advantage of this long seclurion, which left her 
free from foreign entanglements, to concentrate her energies upon 
solving the general Hellenic problem of over-population by an 
original solution of her own—an Athenian solution which proved 
its stmeriority by condnuingto work when the Spartan solution and 
the Chalcidian solution were bringing in diminishing returns. It 
was only in her own good time, when she had remodelled her tradi¬ 
tional institutions to suit her newfangled way of life, that Athens 
at last returned to the arena from which she had so long absented 
herself. But when she returned In these circumstances, she returned 
with an impetus that was unprecedented in Hellenic history. 

Athens proclaimed her return by the sensational gesture of 
throwing down the gauntlet to the Achaemenian Power. It was 
Athens who responded—when Sparta bung back—to the appeal of 
the Ariatic Greek insurgents in 499 B.c.; and &om that day on¬ 
wards Athens stood out as the protagonist in the Fif^ Years' War 
{gerebatur 499-449 b.c.) betu’een Hellas and the Syriac universal 
state. For upwards of two centuries from the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., the role of Athens in Hellenic history was the absolute 
antithesis of the role which she had been playing for an equal 
period of time before.* From the outbreak of the Ionian Revolt in 


Tht fncrlimriifiro he msaniwertdb)' tfciMnlriftiag oftheBopulibon of Attice, 
be found btfwU bloekefled, wiifi hie little exp»tiemrT fore#, in the eiudel of Acbeiu; 
end he wm compelled (» cepitukte «h eendcoen of eeacuetinr Atbce imeondlilaMllf. 
'hereupon, CleUtbeaee returned eoef uamediiidp Intiodueed hia frineua democretie 
GoniUtutioe. Id $07 B.C., deomenee eeugbt tc evettae thie hitfailietioo b; uoJeetbina 
e^eiDit Atbeni bw three atren^er aeigbbouri: Thebee, Cbeleli, end Aeguie. But. in 
face ^ tbia fr«eh etteek. tbe Atbenune diiplmd their letest esergy once efain. On 
lend, they dcDuively dcieeted the combineJ iMtun eod ChaJeidian fereea in a einaie 
ceopiicn (eftet which they dealt with CBileii ai Spert* had deolt with Meee«ne). At 
aee, they (ueeeaefully earned on a deaulteiy fA*al warfare afuaet tho Aegineles »ee* 



di^^ of Mount Penoeue. Peuutraeui found hSe opportunity at Athene boeeuae hie 
praeeeaaer ^len had lojiated upon uimlemenciAS the Soloniao economic policy by 
Mn*rtvoluiioaary (Dcthoda wbl^ werhed too elowly for the aireaa of the n'mea. On the 
whde. Peieiatmea cune ro fuL£J the Sedooian programme and oei to deatroy it i but he 
ueed hit deapooc eowor in ordc to *rpeed up* the eenrien recooatrueboo of Aniea by 
reveluboDBry method*. After hit 6aal trium^. he appare ce have teltea a leaf out of (he 
SpiTtani* book a*** to Mve carried out in Aetiea an intersal redietribuiien of Undid 
pfoperw at tbe eipenae of the cMeeted end exiled ariaiocnu. 
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499 B.c. dowo to the end of the Chreroonidean War in 262, Athens 
v?as always in the thick of the m8l^e of HeUenic international 
politics; and it was cot undl she found herself hopelessly out¬ 
classed by the new titans of the periphery that she reluctantly 
renounced the status and the burdens of a Hellenic Great Power. 
Nor was her would-be withdrawal from the arena of international 
politics after her final overthrow by Macedon in 26a B.c. the end of 
her active participation in the general life of the Hellenic World. 
For, long before she feU behind in the miilcaiy and political race, 
she bad made herself ‘the education of Hellas' in every other field. 
She had given the Hellenic culture a permanent Attic impress 
which it sdll retains in the sight of Posterity. 

Ionia in the First Cfu^ior of the Grototh of the HelUnic Society 

In the history of Athena, we have discerned our motif of With- 
drawal-and'Retum in the creative activity of a minority which 
taught the Hellenic Society howto contmue its growth by teaching 
it how to solve one of its crucial problems. Athens made herself 
‘the education of Hellas’ in the lit^ sense by discovering how to 
«olve the general Hellenic problem of over-population by a special 
Athenian method of intensive economic dlWelcpment. We have 
seen, however, at an earlier point, < that this Malthusian challenge 
which received an Athenian response was not the first crucial 
challenge with which the Hellenic Society had been confronted in 
the course of its history. The Malthusian challenge was actually 
evoked ^ the previous success of the Hellenic Society in replying 
to the prior challenge of Chaos. And it is natural to Inquire whether, 
in this first chapter of Hellenic history, we can detect the same 
motif of Wiihdrawal-and-Retum that is apparent in the second. 
We have seen that thb primaiy challenge of Chaos was victoriously 
^ in Hellenic history by the invention of the city-state: in 
institution which enabled the relatively orderly and progressive 
population of the rare and narrow p iaing to esublish their ascen¬ 
dancy over the wild highlanders. Was the Hellenic dty-sute, like 
the later Helleruc econcmic system of specialised production for 
export, the invention of some creative minority which temporarily 
withdrew from the rest of the HeUenic Sod^, like Athens in a 
later age, in order to return in its own good time with a solution 
of a common problem which it bad worked out for itself in its 
period of retreat ? 

We are here in the realm of conjecture; for we have no con¬ 
temporary records of this first chapter of Hellenic history; but in 


In Pvt in. fi, OB pp. 1 3^1, ibove. 
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an earlkr pasaage of this Study* we hm found some reason for 
believing that the KelJemc dty-state was originally invented at the 
end of the post-Minoan Volkerwanderung, by those refugees from 
^e‘P om’ avalanche who parted company from their neighboure 
m Continental Greece by taking to their ships and finding new 
homes overseu on the coast of Anatolia. The transmarine migra¬ 
tion which brought into esdstence the historic city-states of Awlis 
and Ionia and Doris may fairly be regarded as a ‘withdrawal’ in our 
present usage of the term; and there arc indications, as we have 
seen, that the historic city-states of Continental Greece were later 
foundations which were established on the overseas pattern arti¬ 
ficially by mimesis. If we have interpreted these indications aright, 
then the eventual ‘return’ of the transmarine sertlcrs into *full 
communion with the rest of the Hellenic Society may be traced in 
the spread of the new institution of the city-state over the greats 
part of the Hellenic World. And, whether or not the Hellenic city- 
state can properly be regarded as a specifically Ionian invention, it 
is beyond dispute chat there was an Ionian ’return’ in the culture 
if not in the political sphere. The monument of this return is the 
historic conquest of Continental Greece by the Ionian Epic,* which 
be<^e ‘an evcrlasiir^ possession' of all Hellas, In fact, the Hel¬ 
lenic culture had received a definitely Ionian impress before Athens 
withdrew and returned to give it the Attic impress which it subse¬ 
quently bore. Nor, even then, did the second impress wholly efface 
the first; for, although the Attic ftihos and the Ionian tthos were 
notably different,* the Athenians did not begin to perform original 
acts of creation on their own account until they had saturated them¬ 
selves with the Ionian spirit. The Athenim poet Aeschylus himself, 
in whom the Attic Promethean ilan is incarnate, is content to 
describe his plays ss ’slices ^om Homer’s banquets’;* and it was 
the Athenian ‘ reception’ of the Ionian Epic that secured for the 
Iliad and the Odyssey an unchallenged supremacy in the realm of 
Greek literature as 'the Hellenic Bible’—a supremacy from which 
the Ionian 'Homer' was never to be ousted by any of his Attic 
successors. 

Th$ Achaean Confederacy m the First Chapter of the Disintegration 
of the Hellenic Sodety 

Thus it woiJd appear that, in each of two successive chapters in 
the history of the growth of the Hellenic Civilisation, a challenge 

' In II. D (iii), v«I, ij, pp, ibox. 

* pp. 9«H^, ftbov«, 

* Sm ca« 4Ju0UMtin£ ol ih« diSereou, u it Mae* out in • ccmptriioo of 

w friU (he nomerk v««(s)ent of pb orjaisiUv id«Hi«a] ihoie. in Murm, 

GilKon. 74 * ftM 9/ iht Gretk Bpie, and ed. (Oxford 19: t, Garondoo Preu), pp, 289-^s. 

* Atbecaegi 3471, Quoted io tbia Study Urudy m VM. I, p. 449, foocaotc 1, abo^. 
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was met by the withdrawal and return of a creative minority 
which withdrew temporarily from the rest of Society in order to 
discover an original solution for the common problem and then 
returned in the fullness of time in order to communicate to the rest 
of Society the solution which it had duly discovered during its 
temporary retreat In the growth-phase of the Hellenic Sode^, 
there are no more chapters than these two, since the growth of 
the Hellenic Civilization was brought to an end by a failure to 
meet the next challenge—the challenge of international anarchy— 
which the Athenian response to the Malthusian challenge evoked in 
its cum.’ The consequence was the breakdown of 431 B.c. and the 
long disintegration which followed i but this disintegration was 
not a constant process. It consisted in an alternation of lapses and 
rallies and relapses and in the first rally the mo^of Withdrawal- 
and-Retum appears again. 

One of the features of this first Hellenic rally was an attempt to 
solve a problem which had been presented to the central states of 
the HeUenic World by the renewal of the process of geographical 
ezpansion^he problem of saving the centi^ states from bemg not 
omy dwarfed but overwhelmed by the rise of new Great Powers of 
titanic calibre on the expanding periphery. Athens^ as we have 
seen» had confessed herself worsted by this problem when she 
sought to retire from active participation in international politics 
after her last disastrous experience in the Chremonidean War of 
266-262 B.c. In her foregoing attempt to pose among the titans as 
the Great Power which in their presence she had ceased to be, 
Athens had not succeeded in adding a cubit to her stature. She 
had merely exposed herself to being treated—end sacrificed—as a 
pawn ID the war-game between giant Antigonus and giant Ptolemy. 
When she shook herself free at last from Macedonian milicary 
occupation in 228 B.c., her Impulse, upon which she acted, was to 
repeat the gesture of withdrawal which had turned out so fortu¬ 
nately for her when she had made it for the first some five 
centuries earlier. By this time, however, there were other states¬ 
men in Greece who perceived that, in the new Hellenic World 
which had been called into existence by Alexander the Great, the 
little city-states at the centre were so utterly at the mercy of the 
titans round about that they were not even free to withdraw from 

> Tb« Atbemm ta the MaltbusUn ehille^e ai «v«-Muletjaa «a« to 

taio AJ) oaheneemost of loceJ produedviw by epecielisinz in proouctioo (at exchts^; 
but Uiie economic folutiooofeo economic problem cen^nKd tbe Keileaic 8ocUcy*(tb 
the new poirtiee] problem of etteblltbi^ Mme intemeiienkl lyetem of pelUkel p«*« 
lod orderaj • tremework tot m iatornttienel evitem of economic isierCependeoM. TMi 
WM the problem whkh ibe Hellenic World leiled to lolve. (8<e Pen IH. B, p. tea. 
fuoInrKe uhove, end IV. C (ui) C^) to. vsl. Iv. pp. aoS-t*, below.) 

* Kor the movemcnl of Lepi«.and.Pally^itd.BclepA« in rha diuntrjfatiena of eivltiea* 
(tAh*. See V, C {iO voK vi. pp. a7S jet, below. 
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che field at their pleasure. They were no longer actoft on a mge; 
they were pawns oa a board; and che all-powerful players of the 
diplomatic and military game would replace them on the board, and 
sacrifice them once again, whenever this might happen to suit their 
convenience. If the city-states of Greece were to recover their free¬ 
dom even to withdraw, they could only hope to succeed by j«niDg 
forces in order to establish in the heart of Gieece a confederacy of 
city-states which would be sufficiently strong to compel a Macedon 
or an Egypt to respect its neutrality. This was the policy of the 
statesmen who attempted to turn the ancient parochial Achaean 
Confederacy into a wider union.' We need not enlarge upon this 
policy here, for we have noticed it already in our inquiry into the 
social milieu of Polybius.* We need ordy mention that in this In¬ 
stance che movement of withdrawal was followed by no rnovemeot 
of return because the policy of Aratus failed and the first rally of 
the Hellenic Civilization broke down into a relapse.^ Yet in the 
policy which Aiatus pursued with persistence and success for a 
quarter of a century, from 251 b . c . to 225, the first beat of the 
familiar rhythm la unmistakably recognizable. 

liafy in the S^nd Chapter of the Grotetk of the Wettem Society 

We have seen that Arams in Greece was at grips with a problem 
of the Balance of Power which likewise exercised Machiavelli in 
Italy;* and we have also seen that both statesmen’s efforts ended in 
failure. But in one important respect the two situations were 
different. While Aratus, in the third quarter of the third centuiy 
B.C., was actempeing to extricate the city-states of Greece from an 
entanglement with the Great Powers of the periphery from which 
they had been suffering for the best part of a century without ever 
having succeeded in shaking themselves free, Machiavelli, at the 

‘ For ih< &ilun »t b«Th Athen* knd Spun, ib« k*den el Gr«eo, eo cue 

the lad in thii Itrer chtpeer of HHImic Kjttory in ■ mpvemenc whigh in*nif««tli' the 
•ok otMfwe e( ulvuion thee Gr«e«e nil had open to her, see, further, IV. C (ill) {r) a <«), 
V9l. IV, pp. •6$-6, bel«w. In the mr saS •.(, A(K«m refused co^oin tiv Achaean 

ConfedarMy arid SpsRO went to nr with itf 

( See (he present chapter, pp. 3t»*T4, ahore. 

I The pcLcy of Ararut came to grief in asS »,c.,^enth« Achaean fedani me«ement 
caiTK utto coUisnn whh (he Spantn revolutionary mevoment. There was not room for 
b0(h movemmu in the Pe1oponne*«: and vheo Arana found himself h^ng wonted by 
C]aoTnanci,he undid hitoo*n life*areck hy purchasing che rniiicaiy aMistanceorMiecdon 
in SSS-8S4 B.c. at tbo price of lUooringthe Achiron Confedency to btcocre a Maea* 
donian pawp. Tbe iwot Achaean and Macodonian war against Spirts ora^- 

ait B,Ci] vaaimmed)aCely feUoered by a joint Achaean and MaeedoBian mar against die 
Aetolian Conf^aTig y ihe nvalof Aehjets Confederacy which had been attempting 
M earry cut the Aratcan policy round a diferent oucleua for a whole gtearabon bWore 
Aratus himirlf had appeared m the held. The lait hep* of eatneecing Creece from tba 
iotemecine warfare between the titanic Fewer* of che periphery diteppeered in at> a.c. 
when the Aetelteni in«eKtd Greece ia tbe KuuuMk War by eaterisg into an aUience 
apinic Mocedofi with che Rdreme. 

* For a gtaaral azpoaiboa of this problaa, ace tbe prcKctt chapter, pp< jnt^, above. 
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turn of the f^enth aad sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, 
was attempting to preserve for the city^tates of Italy an immunity 
from molestation on the part of Transalpine Europe which they had 
actually enjoyed, without any serious break, for more than two 
centuries before the apparition of Charles VlII in a , d . 3494. In 
other words, the withdrawal of Italy from the international politics 
of Transalpine Western Christendom, unlike the attempted with¬ 
drawal of third-century Greece from the international politics of 
the Macedoxuan ^successor-states’, was not a pathetically abortive 
gesture but a successfully accomplished ^ct In this respect it is 
comparable, not to the Achaean movement in the third century 
9.C., but ra^er to the withdrawal of Athens in the eighth, seventh, 
and sixth centuries B.c. which we have been studying in this chapter 
already. 

On a comparative view, we can see that the Athenian withdrawal 
of the eighdi, seventh, and sixth centuries B.c. and the Italian 
withdraw^ of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries of 
the Christian Era display a strong resemblance to one another. In 
both cases, the withdrawal^>n the political plane—was complete 
and persistent. In both cases, the self-segregating minority devoted 
the energies that were liberated by its release from foreign political 
entanglements to the task cf finding an original solution of iia own 
for a problem that confronted the whole of Society. And in both 
cases the creative minority returned to the Society which it had 
temporarily abandoned in the fullness of time, when iu work of 
creation was accomplished, in order to set its impress upon the 
whole body social. We have already noticed how the Hellenic 
Society took an Attic impress after the return of Athens at the 
beginning of the fifth ccntmy b.c, We may now remind ourselves 
that our own Western Society took Just as strong an Italian impress 
when Italy returned—not voluntarily, but under protest—at the 
beginning of the Csn^cenSo. 

Moreover, the actual problems which Athens and Italy solved, 
in retreat, on their respective societies’ behalf were much the 
same. Like Attica in Hellas, Lombardy and Tuscany in Western 
Christendom served, af^er withdraw^, as a segregated social 
laboratory in which the experiment of transforming a locally self- 
sufficient agricultural socie^ into an internationally interdependent 
commercial and industrial sode^ was successfully carried out. 
And in the Italian, as in the Athenian, case there was a radical 
remodelling of traditional institutions in order to bring them into 
coriformity with the new&ngled way of life. A commercialized 
and industrialized Athens changed over, on the political plane, 
from an aristocratic constitution based on birth to a bourgeois con- 
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sdtution based on property, * A commercialized and induatnalized 
Milan or Bologna or Florence or Siena changed over from the 
prevalent Feudalism of medieval Western Christendom to a new 
system of direct relations between indi\ddual cidzena and locally 
sovereign governments whose sovereignty redded in the citizens 
themselves. These concrete economic and political inventions, as 
well as the impalpable and imponderable cultural creations of the 
Italian genius, were communicated by Italy to Transalpine Europe 
from the close of the Quattrocenio onwards. 

At this stage, however, the respective courses of Western and 
Hellenic history diverge in consequence of one essential point of 
dissimilarity between the position of the Italian dey-states in 
Western Christendom and the position of Athens in Hellas. Athens 
was a city-state which had wiAdrawn from a society of city-states 
in order to rerum to a society that had not ceased to consist of 
city-state units. And accordingly, when Athens became * the educa¬ 
tion of Hellas', the process of education was facilitated by the fact 
that the creative minority and the Imitative majority had one im¬ 
portant feature in common. They were both alike organized on 
the city-state pattern; and thus, while the non-Athenian majority 
of Hellas bad to change over from agriculture and aristocracy to 
industry and democracy in order to catch up with the progress 
that the creative Acbenkn minority had made, the majority -was 

not required co make any change in the nature or the $^e of the 
local communities Into which it was articulated. It was merely a 
question of changing a number of agricultural aristcMcratic city- 
states into the same number of industrial democratic city-states. 
There tvas no question of altering the city-state basis which was 
the common so^ heritage of Athens and her Hellenic neighbours. 

In the relations between the creative Italian minority and the 
non-Italian majority of Western Christendom, the problem of 
assimilation was more difficult because in this case there was no 
correspondii^ common ground between the two parts of Society. 
For the city-state pattern, on which the Italian minority was 
organized, was not the original basis of articulation in Western 
Civistendom. The original basis—the basis on which Western 
ChristendoQS, in the first chapter of its history, bad met the chal¬ 
lenge of Chaos and had triumphed over the rival Scandinavian 


> ThJ* <h*nfe. which wu md« m pri^iple, asd indeed in cubciince, b; So 4 on Iutd* 
•clfct the htgwif-t ^ cBiS eentufv B.C., wo the mlly ndkil cfainec in the eosstiru. 
tien »f Atbeae. wiib lhi», w ViiultM froo dligochv to which 

foUcwtd io ch« coune «{th« next e«ariuy«>nd-t«biU wu eecoadeiy. WhA «oe« ^ 
change hMM tr«ra the binh^qaeUacadoBtothepropcRj-auillSobM bed bees siede, 
Athene wee e Mcotinl deoecney tlrendy. It wu irwrely a queeiioa of lower^ to a«fe 
the emouni of the p iop e f TV^tialifleation Coe the exerclu of pollUenl powef wiiboui eay 
further chhni* in M eseadel neture. 
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Gviligation—was not tht dty*sUte but Feudalism.* The city- 
state, in feet, was not one of the original uutitutions of the Western 
Soci^. In Western history, the city-state only emerged in the 
second chapter; and then it emerged as a newfangled institution 
of the minority which withdrew and returned in this age. The 
withdrawal of the Italian minority from political en^tanglements 
with Transalpine Christendom was accompanied by a change-over, 
on the part of the self-segregating Italian communities, from a 
feudal to a city-state basis. This change in the basis of social arti¬ 
culation was one of the most conspicuous ways in which the Italians 
differentiated themselves from the majority of Western Christen¬ 
dom in their temporary retreat.* T^ere was no simultaneous 
change in the same sense in the soda] structure of the Western 
Society at large; and when the creative Italian minority returned 
in due course to.become ‘the education of Western Ch^istendom^ 
the greater part of the Western World was still organized on the 
original feu^ basis, and not on the new city-state basis on which 
the Italians had built their new model for a progressive Western 
Society. 

This situation presented a problem to Western Christendom for 
which, aprwri, there were two conceivable alternative solutions. In 
order to place itself in a position to adopt the new social inventions 
which I^y had to offer. Transalpine Europe might either break 
with its feudal past and rearticulate itself throughout on the Italian 
dty-state basis; or else it might modify the Italian inventions in 
such a way as to make them workable on the feudal basis and on 
the kiogdom-state scale of the old-feshioned Transalpine World. 
Theoretically, the problem might be solved along either of these 
lines. The only thing that was not practically possible was for the 
Italian inventions, as they stood, to be appli^ in the Transalpine 
kingdoms, as they stood, without some far-reaching m easure of 
adapiadon on the one side or on the other. In the event, the city- 
state articulation of the Italian minority was rejected and the Italian 
inventions were orJy adopted in Transalpine Europe in so fer as 
they could be applied on the kingdom-state scale. But the alter¬ 
native solution of reartfculaiing Transalpine Europe into an Italian¬ 
ized society of ci^-statea was not left untried \ and although the 
experiment eventually proved abortive, it was carried a consider¬ 
able distance and came within sight of success before it irrevocably 
felled. 

Northern Italy, in feet, was not the only place in Western 

^ See II. D (*), vol. ii. pp. 19^-104, tod. III. C (!) p. ebote. 

* tKe em«rssn«e ei (he lostitudon of (be city-ilEto io the ItuitB pert of metiievel 
Woawm Chriieendesi u • *thro».bftek' v> (be 'tppeiYAMd' Hclleok S«««ty oa the port 
of (be Weeient Soeieiy, lee Put X. bekv. 
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Christeodom in which, during the second chapter of Western his¬ 
tory, a creative minority extricated itself from the generaJ political 
life of the Western Society by building city walls and learning to 
live a new life of its own behind them. While Italy was the region 
in which this movement declared itself the most conspicuously, 
and where it achieved its greacesc works of creation, the movement 
was not exclusively Italian in origin. It was a genersd movement of 
the Western Socie^, which came to the sur&ce wherever it was 
favoured by the presence of certain social conditions. These con¬ 
ditions were presented in some measure in other parts of Western 
Christendom besides Italy; and wherever they were to be found, 
the movement asserted itself. 

The main conditions were two: the one economic and the other 
political. The economic condition was that the emergent 
states should command a sufficient held of commercial and indus¬ 
trial activity—a sufficiency of markets and of sources of supply— 
to enable them to live by commerce and industry instead con¬ 
tinuing to depend upon agriculture. The political condidoo was 
that there should be a suffidencly exact equilibrium—orsuffidently 
prolonged stalemate^in the local Balance of Power between the 
large-scale Powers of Western Christendom—<he Papacy and the 
Empire and the peripheral kingdoms—to enable new Powers on 
the small scale city-states to take possession of the oo-nian's- 
land between the evenly-matched and therefore temporarily im- 
mobiliaed dtans.' These condldoas were fulfilled in the ease of 
Northern Italy; for Northern Italy was the pier-head* from which 
medieval Western Christendom was bound to conduct its overseas 
trade with the Syriac World and with Orthodox Christendom- 
two neighbouring worlds which in that age were both larger and 
richer than Western Christendom itself;* and Northern I^y was 
also the no-man*s-]and in the long and stubborn contest for the 
headship over Western Christendom which was waged between 
the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire. These were the con¬ 
ditions under which Northern Italy disengaged herself (circa 

* It i« one of the liwt of the Btknoe of Power (bet. *hee and where it fiUe into ttt 
OMctly etible «iTAli>nwQ^ (hie eieaetloet ^ oM«rtunii7 for th« emersence of oew 
Power*, of leieer oelihn, la the ietcradeee between the euetuif Powen who v« teo* 
poiv^ immobOked by (be rsetCini of tbeu belenfo wiA ooe eaotber. Thii lew it 
ectmined further in Peri XI. below, 

» For thii foMDOB of Nonbem lair in the primitive aeoatepbieU ttruoturo of 
Weeam Chrinetidom. e«« I. B (i*>, vol. i, » sB, ebeve. 

* laJr WM (be phriieel bridge Mrween Weetem Cbrieundoin end tbitetwo lUeo 
vfrridi; for wha Woetem lod Orthodox CbrieteDdom emeia«d •iinuleeAeouilT from the 
intemanum thet followed tbe btakMip of Che Renee Seipir*. tb< lalwn reoiaeuk 
wee pvtitieaod betweeethem; ertd, cbereefter.de poesoMloGof (be Orthodox Chriitks 
pert of lalp—thet ie. tbe ‘heel* eM the 'to* end the lelefld of SuCy—wee dasuted 
between Ortbodoi Cbrietsndom ead tbe rt^Eoeraco mlonkl Syriw Society of Morth- 
W«et Afria. 
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1 758-1250) from the mass of Western Christendom as a con$CelJa> 
tion of virtually sovereign city-states. But the same conditions 
offered themselves in certain other places with similar results. 

In Germany, for example, the rise of city-states was promoted 
economically by the debouchure, on German soil, of the overland 
trade-routes from Italy to Trans^pine Europe through the Alpine 
passes and also by ^e northward and eastward expansion of 
Western Christendom^^n expansion which gave Germany a sea'* 
board on the Baltic and brought Scandinavia and Poland and 
Hungaiy within the radius of the German pioneers of Western 
trade.' At the same time, on the political plane, the rise of city- 
states in Germany was promoted indirectly by the struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy in Italy—a struggle which sapped the 
strength of the Imperil Power in its German homeland and thus 
gave an opportunity for the Emperor’s German feudatories to erect 
themselves into virtually independent princes. The resulting 
Balance of Power between the princes and the Emperor enabled 
rising dty-states to shake themselves free in Germany as their elder 
sisters in Italy had been enabled to win iheir freedom through 
the Balance of Power between the Empire and the Papacy. In 
Flanders, again, the rise of city-states was promoted economically 
by the junction on Flemish soil of the overland trade-route from 
the Mediterranean (over Northern Italy and Southern and Western 
Germany) with the maritime trade-routes along the Atlantic and 
North coasts and across the Straits between the Continent 
and the British Isles. Thereafter, the Flemish city-states were 
enabled to complete the achievement of their tfs facto political 
independence from the authority of the Count of Flaitders, who 
was a feudatory of the Crown of France, by taking sides with the 
Crown of England in the Hundred Years’ War {incopit a.d, 1337). 

Thus, by the middle of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the feudal darkness of the Western World was thickly sown 
with constellations of city-states; and these constellatioDS were 
disposed in a commanding formation. At each of two points on 
opposite fringes of the Western firmament, in Italy and in Flanders, 
there was a star-cluster of such density that, within its own cir¬ 
cumference, it wholly occupied the field of vision with a continuum 
of stellar light which left no rifts of darkness visible- Between the 
Italian and the Flemish cluster, across Swabia and the Rhineland, 
there stretched a star-riband of looser mesh and lesser luminosity, 
in the likeness of the Milky Way; and from the north-eastern Bank 
of this terrestrial galaxy, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, the star- 
stream of the Hansa Towns shone out across Weatph^ia from the 
I For (bii expaatioo, ke« 11 , D (v), vol. u, pp. iS?-7e. atovo. 
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baftb of the Rhine to the shores of the Baltic, It wiU be seen that 
tht new cosmos of city-states, which was taking shape in Western 
Christendom wthin the framework of the old cosmos of feudal 
^ures, had increased and multiplied with remarkable vitality 
durmg Ae three centuries or so that had elapsed since the begin¬ 
ning of its creation. The light was shining in the darkness from 
which It had twn divided by the creative act; but the darkness 
comprehended it not. Would the light prevail over the darkness or 
the darkness reabsorb the light?* The moment had come when the 
Western Society must choose which world, of these two alternative 
and incompatible worlds, it was henceforth to be: the old feudal 
world or a new world of city-states.* 

Before the end of the fourteenth century this issue had been 


« Ift ^ epbemenl, ovetoii worM (Un4 foan w) which aedimJ Western 
ChTuceftaom fe* itself « 'the CrwtwiM' at the expefue the awibuDd Svtuc 
tbc i>refnaturelxde«adem Orthod« C3tfuund«n, the feudal eeemoa utich 
created in ilu* new tolotual domain 10 the rwelfch and tbmwith ««rufi«a 
of the CliriJliM Eta actually wu aorallowed up, ui the fourteenib and hftecrvtb ecDturiea 
by the re- cify-aiata ceemoa which had faturiy coma mtc beini in Italy. 

At the HIM of the onsinel cenqgeau, whicb wore mainly achieved m the Firat Crmade 
end in the rounh, the l»n e ibare of the conquered tamtoriee was peredled out into 
feudal p«ncjpaJxt»ei, while the Italian marhima city-eatee. whoie eee-power bad eon. 
Vibutad M mueh to tuceeea of thete joint Italon aed Timaalpina enterpiiaei.had to 
content themselvea with ihe acsuieitioo of a number of cornpentiveh tmaU ftheuab 
eommaKially and navdly iin|>orUfit) andaeee. By the end of tbe m. on tbe eve of 
the total eninevon of Laib decunion in tne Levant et the handa oi tbe 'Ounanlii 
Oia feiMwe Mtant of the Italian and the TramaJpioa bohlmja of Leon lemiory in the 
levant bad been oompleiely revened. In an ftr aa then-deesat FnnUah feudal pnnd. 
pelinca had not been reconquered by the Onhodea CSiriabaiij and the Mualiina, tbe 
remnanti had been moatiy eretemd in vutua of their iranafer from incomoaust 'mni. 
aJp,irw to competent ItaJ wn handi. The chanso of r«sleie whkh thU Cnnafer involved waa 
ain^c (lor, in ihe Frt^uh piiocipelitMe overecae. the principle of faudaJiam bad been 
catiied to ffteatec loficei aztramea. under artiScu] culDveiion. tban they bad aver 
anainad is th«f apenteneeua growth on tbcir aab'va European aoU. whareaa the Italisi 
e^ontel p#gimee which ev^tuaJI? took thoir place were amidpedona of the modem 
weetem methoda of cownial etpjoitaiien. 

The outttasdisg asempk of iha prooeee ii the biiiery of the Latin Kinedom of 
Cyprus, which wu founded in a.P. i ipt-s. Aa a reeult of a local conflict wbiSi broke 
nut in a.p. t39s between the Geneeae and Venetian coloiuce in Cyonu the Teisniu 
French dynatro of tbe House of Luaigrwn fell foul of the Ceneoee and waa eompalQ ro 
cede to tbe Genoese Republic the aovereipiry over tbe port of FlDagnsta, with a 
monopoly of the ferslpi trade ef the lalend. Famaguta wm recooquerad r<^ the 
the Cypriot Crown lo a.o, 1464, but the Jdcebled feu^l power c^d oolt 
Btaintainittalf by inviting a Venetian protectorate mA.o. 1466; and chispiotectonte duly 
led on, lA tha usual manner o( proteetorotei, to aruieiation. In tbe bit ehapter of ia 
biitory, from a.o. 148$ until the Otroman Conqueat in xjyi, Latin Ctbm waa a 
Veoeuan eolony. 

Aivotber cnoinle 11 tbe Lcwitiae career ol the Acoiajuoli—a family of Bmckn ited* 
manuAcQiren who had eenled in Florence and takes to beoking. In a.o. tjja, NiecoU 
Aeeiajuoli, who wia tha confidential basliereftbe Awvin Court ofHad«, lo^advan* 
tage ef hu flninciat end politkai ireruectjoftt on b«b^ of his r^U dienta in older to 
acquire eitaiee for hlmaUf in the Fnnklih feudal princlpelio of Aebais. In i3<8, 
Nieeolb obtained from tha ruliog Anmvin^nceof Aebaia the berbery govemorafiip 
ef Corinth. Niccoli't tons mwtgaged Connrh to their aecond eouain Mono Aeciaiueh; 
and in i}6{-S Nerio conquered tbe Fruhiab Duchy of Athena (irbkb ineludod Boa^a 
aa well as Actk^ from the Catalana, who bad coruuoad it the^vm from tbe Froch 
in 13 jx. Tha Ftorenriiie demioion is Central ^ece which wia thus eetabUehed in 
13B8 lasted unrO thsTurbuh esheaetioo of Atbesais I4$S end of Thebes in t^. 

* For a compariaoo batween the situaiaeos m fourteesth-eeatury Western Quliteo- 
dom and in lifih-ctnMry Hallu,sae funber III. C (11) Annn iV, balm. 
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decided, 8Ad deeded against the new dispensation. A twentieth- 
century historian, looking back over the intervening span of 
Western history to the year 1400, can see plainly In retrospect that, 
by that date, the brilliant new world of city-states was already 
doomed to be abortive. But perhaps this decision would have been 
less readily apparent to a contemporary observer than it is to us 
to-day; for, dthough its historic^ consequences have been mo¬ 
mentous, its actual execution was not sensational. The medieval 
Western cosmos of city-states was not blotted out in any single 
overwhelming cosmic catastrophe. Its &te was decided by ^e 
outcome of a number of local conflicts, no one of which was of 
oecumenical importance in itself. Their importance was the con¬ 
sequence of their aggregate efiect; and this was largely hid frorn 
the eyes of the generation that took part in them. 

In Italy, the light was dimmed by the destructive War of Chieg- 
gia {gcrewUur 1378-81) between the two principal Italian mari¬ 
time commonwealths. Genoa and Venice: an equivalent of the 
Atheno-Lacedaemonian War of 431-404 B.c. which left both pro¬ 
tagonists permanently enfeebled. The year a.d. 1378 may also be 
t^en as the beginning of an era of chronic and ubiquitous warfare 
between the Italian city-states on rnore sdentifle and professional 
aod therefore more exhausting and ruinous lines than the earlier 
Italian fashion of conducting hostilities. The hundred and sixteen 
years between the outbreak of the War of Chioggia and the appari¬ 
tion of Charles VIII (a,o. 1378-1494) were S^e heyday of the 
Italian Condottleri. Thus, in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, the Italian dty-states were setting themselves seriously to 
break one another’s strength; and in the decades the South 
and West German ci^-states allowed their strength to be broken 
by the local feudal princes.^ 

The policy of these German city-states was ambitious. The 
example of the Swiss Confederation, which had found in its union 
the strength to contend against the Hapaburg Power since the turn 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, inspired the formation 
of a Swabian League of Cities in 1376 and a Rhenish League of 
Cities in 1381. These two leagues entered into an alliance with 
one another shortly afterwards; and in 1385 this alliance was ex¬ 
tended to include some of the leading members of the Swiss Con- 
federarion, At the end of the year 1385, the efiicacy of this new 
federal movement among the Gmtral European city-states was put 
to the test by the outbre^ of war between ^ Svriss Confederation 
and Leopold Hapaburg; and the Swabian and Rhenish allies of 

• For this crisu in die laie of tbe ciey-tcue* of Sotjthem end Weitcn GerroiAy, »ec 
Clb 4 te. M, V.: City Suu (London ^906. Mechuen). pp. 17^8. 
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the Swiss proclaimed as their war aim: ‘Between the Forests of the 
Vosges, Ti)unngia, Bohemia, sod the Lower Alps shall be a great 
union of free cities.'' If this large aim had been achieved, the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era might have seen the ancient 
feudal body socl^ of Western Christendom riven asunder by a 
solid wedge of confederated city-states extending right across the 
middle of Continental Europe from the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic to the Channel and the North Sea and the Baltic.^ In 
that event, the forces of Feudalism, divided by the enemy in tiieir 
midst and unable to render one another muru^ aid, might eventu¬ 
ally have been driven off the field, to leave a new society of city- 
states in possession. But this prospect was barely opened up before 
it was dedsively blotted out At the critical moment, the Rhenish 
and Swabian cities hung back; the defeated Leopold Haps- 
bu^ at Sempach (in A.D. i3$6) and ‘set the seal on their indraen- 
dence’ unaided; and two years later, when the Rhenish aru{ the 
SwabUn League found themselves at war, in their cum, with their 
own local feudal enemies, no Swiss help came to save them from 
defeat. Both these German Leagues were defeated dedsively by 
the local Gennan princes in A.D. 1388; and thereafter, in 1389, 
they were formally dissolved^ as contrary to God, the King, the 
Empire and the Law'—by the Holy Roman Emperor Wenceslas. 

At about the same time, mlsfbrtoxtes of equal giravity befell ch< 

older and larger and stronger North German League of the Hanaa, 
and also the Flemish duster of city-states. 

Flanders—which, as a stronghold of the new ci^-state rdgime 
in Western Christendom, was only second In importance to Italy 
itself—became subject in A.D. 1384 to a new line of Counts of the 
House of Burgundy; and in these Burgundian princes the Flemish 
burghers found their masters. It had been one thing to assert their 
civic liberties against the feudal lordship of a Count of Flanders 
who bad no external resources beyond the fitful support of his 
usually embarrassed suzerain the King of Prance. It was quite 
another thing for them to contend with a Power which commanded 
the resources of territories outside Flanders itself* and which was 
IcamiDg to the most of these resources by applying the new- 
^gled Italian miliary and fiscal and adminUtradve methods to 

• TbM watch«erd 'pu m adapotioa of (be Swiu wetcbwoH; 'Between (be four 

foree(c«f>ton««ki]Ibe (CUrke, f 77 ). . 

* It ei*iO b« iio(tted (het (be fotjneeotD-cenMnr of eirr.jotei (Noraeni ituy- 

Rhinckj>^N<(berii*^> epfreximcely eoinodea is are* (ap*n ftom the f«»leeenwot 
of • BtnauadiaA • Swtbian com^I*<(h (be cerml alico of (be Cerelin(UDbpii« 
wtith wee (0 Cbulenugne'e ekeei pwdMo LeibeiM xo A.D. It'S- (tot toe 

butoriat BQPorteoee ol Lotbeii e’e portMO. ec« 1 . B (i«>, vel. i, pp. 9779. ec««ej 

I lo^MBMTrw, iiS4,io which (be Houee of BwKUndy eequired (be Ceiatr «f 
FUnden iteolafiedltebMcetemtory—efaeFrtftebDuehrofBufTuoar’—h; u^unas 
both the Fteoeb Couacy of ^Jeven eod (he lapcrial Coortty of BursuaSy, 
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an old-fsshioned Transalpine feudal principality.* From theesCab- 
Hshment of Burgundian rule in Flanders in a.d. 13^4 down to the 
incorporation of Flanders into Revolutionary France in a.d. 1795, 
the Flemish ci^-states remained subject to the House of Burgundy 
and its successive heirs, the Spanish and the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

As for the Hanaa League, it was overtaken before the end of the 
fourteenth century by the nemesis of the political pressure which, 
in furtherance of its commercial interests, it had brought to bear 
upon the converted barbarians on the northern and eastern peri* 
phery of an expanding Western Christendom. The d'dtvant bar* 
baxiaos, finding themselves outmatched in efficiency by the Hansa 
and its partners the Teutonic Order, brought their quantitative 
superiority into play to compensate for their qualitative inferiority, 
and thereby succeeded In redressing the xmequal balance.^ The 
political union of Lithuania with Poland in a.d. 1386 was as great 
a blow to the Hansa Towns as it was to the Teutonic Knights; 
and the subsequent union of the three Scandinavian Kingdoms in 
A.D. 1397 completed the Hansadiscomfiture.* For the next five 
centuries, the history of the Hansa Towns is the history of their 
successive absorption into ocher bodies politic of different structure 
and larger build. And the long process was completed In A.D. 1866 
when the last three survivors—Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen- 
decided to merge themselves in the North German Confederation.* 
Indeed, that merger may be regarded as the extinction of the last 
three stars of the innumerable host of city-states which had covered 
the face of Western Christendom five centuries earlier, 

England m ihe Third ChapUr of the Crtnjth of the Western Society 

Thus it was decided that Western Christendom should not be 
rearticulated into a socie^ of city-states in order to facilitate the 
transmission of the new Italian version of the Western culture 
from Italy to Transalpine Europe. And since there was no room in 
Western Christendom for a kingdom-state cosmos and a city-state 
cosmos to exist side by side in perpetuity, this decision spelled the 
doom of the city-state regime even in ita Italian and Flemish 

' The House of Burfundf wu « pMRMr acnen; ihe Tnns4lpin« which Mt 

ihefOMlvee, in the fift«<nch century, lo mn&forrn theic Xeudal principelldeo into eun* 
creciee b)* dericee borrowed from luly. • See 11 , D (v), v^. ii, pp. t7a-5, abw. 

* The eTett of the cKpention 0/ the Gennen ciiy-itatei Into iM Beldc whjch vi-ai 
brou^far ebeui by the pelitkal imihcanoa of (he Scandinavian! end of the P«I«ne> 
Lrhuan)«(ie in (he fouruenth century «f (be Chriaiian Eft mev be cempaied with Ae 
aimiU/ armt of the ezpanaico of (he Creek cicyaaiea mu> the Weatem Medctcmneen 
whjch WM bfeu8h( to e (candadll tn the aiiUi eeniwy >.c. bytbe poUual uiuficatien of 
the EtTMcene and of (h« Trentmarine Phecfuciasi. 

* The Anal cemptecioei of the peoeeae ought pouibly to be dated ha ibta jtu iota, 
when Henburt, LObeck, and Btemen, togeiher with all the other Lanitr «f the Cenren 
Aaee.hevoloai the lait veitigeef their pourical iodiyidualitj'in theeouneofthe Gemian 
Meiieml'Eecialitt Revolution. 
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scrongholds. Accord:og(y> if the d$w Italian culture was to be 
transmitted to the Western World at large or even to be preserved 
in its place of or^n, it was thenceforth necessary that it should 
be adapted to the prevailing klngdom^state scale. It was only in 
so far as this adaptation could be accomplished that the It^Un 
culture had a prospect of becoming *the education of the Western 
World’ under the actual conditions which had been set for its 
propagation before the end of the fourteenth century. In these 
circumstances, the Western Society was confronted with a new 
problem which rnay be formulated as follows. In the preceding 
chapter of Western history, a change-over from an agricultural 
aristocratic way of life to an industrial democratic way of life had 
been achieved by the Italians and the Flemings in two localities in 
Western Christendom at the price of reducing the unit-siae of the 
local communities from the traditional and generally prevalent king¬ 
dom-state scale to a new city-state scale which had failed to acquire 
a general currency. In the next chapter of Westcrnhistory, the prob¬ 
lem was to discover how the new Italian and Flemish way of life 
could be lived, on the kingdom-state scale, by the Western World 
aa a whole. Tlus challenge was taken up in Switzerland and Hol¬ 
land and England, and it eventually received an English response.^ 

In another connexion, we have noticed already^ that all these 
three countries have been sheltered to an unusual degree by the 
inaccessibility of the local physical enviroomcnt from challenges 
presented by the surroxmdlng human environment. In other 
words, the inhabitants of all these three countries are well placed 
for withdrawing, if they choose, from the trammels of a regional 
society of whtc^ they lud themselves izien^>er$; and in the third 
chapter of the history of our Western Society the Swiss and the 
Dutch and the English have all in fact made e^orts tc shake them¬ 
selves free from the entanglements of Western international politics 
in order to concentrate their energies upon the task of £ndir^ 
oiiginal solutions for the general Western problem of the age. 

The Swiss, who bad successfully surmounted the crisis of the 
dty-state cosmos in the latter part of the fourteenth century, when 

> A »ojd<at of loail sooeniph? will otMrte in thit mw ctaptcc of WuMm 
hutorr the sononJ ^Ttem « u« oMkl mop of Woatem Chrietendon le soil the Mioe 
u ia (ke ]ji( ehapter. The motive minoribeo that temponrily withdnw id order te^^d 
I ropoQM to tbc of the d>7 oriM in iM two Doiahhourhoode os either 

Bonk of the Woston World. Eoaknd and Holland repreeeat cKo notegoosnpbical 
•9 PlinderBS Swisetland rnnaonu the lanve ‘eM«* ae Northern Itu^. It will he 
raitkod, Imover. that (hrrel* a jtoenl ihlft toward* the Nonh.Weae—from (c^ to 
SwiiMfknd aoroee the AIpe aod fnm FlaAd«r« to Enflaod ocfoei cbe Svaita—and alio 
that ibt raSnive li n pono neo of tbo mo ‘eodee* ie ro*emd. In the (tabcD-rKn^ 
oi^Rr, the Seuth-Eaitom Node s mere important than the North-Wootent; la the 
£nfiiib-Dutch-Swiei ehaeter.ihe Nonh.Weaten Nodo ietbepifDd;^ Cortia of action. 
In the riMdem pariod, Holland and Eogland count for oaora than SwiBerlaod, whetoaj 
in the medieval period lailreounta fortaoro than Fkodera. 

t In 11 . D (viO, vol, ii, OB pp. a6a-4 and a6S, above. 
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the Gennan and Flemish city-states had succumbed, succeeded in 
thelf political freedom, in the SwUs-Buigundian War 
of A-D. J474“7, against the nearest of the new Italianized Trans¬ 
alpine Powers, rif-d-oir the Holy Roman Empire, the Swiss Con¬ 
federation secured dt facto independence in a-D. 1499 and dt jure 
independence in the Westphalian Peace Settlement of 164S. 

The Dutch succeeded in winning their political freedom from the 
Spanish Hapsburg Power in the Dutch-Spanish War 0/ a.d. 1572- 
1609; and, like the Swiss, they obtained the recaption of their 
do jure independence from the Holy Roman Empire in 1648, as 
part of the Westphalian Settlement. 

The English, after haou^ squandered thdr energies in the 
Hundred Years' War (a.d. 1337-1453) in order to win a Con¬ 
tinental European empire, had found ^emselves at the end of the 
struggle in possession of less Continental territory than they bad 
held at the moment when they embarked on this Continental 
adventure. In 1337 they had held Aquitaine; in 1453 they were 
left with nothing but Calais; and Calais went the way of all the 
other Eoglish possessions on the Continent in 1558* This experi¬ 
ence cured the English of Continental ambitions; and then, in the 
next generation, they encountered the Connnent in a still more 
disagreeable guise: not, this time, as a hazardous field for English 
military adventures in which England might bum her £ngers, but 
as a formidable breeding-ground for aggressive Great Powers cf 
supra-insular calibre which might use the Continent as a base of 
operations for bringing the island into political subjection. From 
the moment of Queen Maiy*s marriage to King Philip of Spain in 
A.D. 1554 the English were confronted by this new Continental 
danger; and the danger was only banned, after a generation of 
wai&e against heavy odds, by the destruction of the Spanish 
Axmada in 1588. The triumph of that year confirmed the outlook 
which had been first induced in English minds by the bumiliadons 
of 142^53 and 155$. From that time onwards until the General 
War cd A.n. 1924-18, the avoidance, as far as possible, of Con¬ 
tinental European political entanglements was accepted, without 
further question, as one of the fundamental and perpetual aims of 
English foreign policy.^ 

'^us the same pouQ' of withdrawal was adopted, in their dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, by the English, the Dutdi, and the Swiss; 
but these three local minorities in the modem Western body social 
were not equally well placed for carrying this policy out, though 
they were all better placed for this purpose than any of their neigb- 

* Thli ctauiaentre^Himtome qui!i£csiion in rtfireto Bfidsb ferugn poUey during 
tbc period A,o, i689->St$. 
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hours. In an ^ before the field of warfare had been ext^ded to 
the air, the Swiss mountains were less effectually proteOTve tl^ 
the Dutch and English waters; and in an age before the invention 
of the steamship but after the invention of arUllery, there was all 
the difference in the world between the breadth or a Dutch ^ke, 
which was already too narrow to insulate Holland from the Con¬ 
tinent, and the breadth of the English Channel, which was still 
broad enou^ to make the British Isles an alter tjrhii. The Dutch 
were found out by their Continental situation when they emcrg;ed 
incurably exhausted from their forty years’ struggle (aj 3 , 1672- 
1713) against Louis XIV;* and thereafter, at the tum of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, both Holland and Switzerland 
were temporarily engulfed in the Napoleonic Empire.* On the 
other hand, England remained an alltr orbts for three whole cen¬ 
turies until, in our own generation, she has been re-welded on to 
the military and political system of the Continent—and this time 
more closely than ever before in her history—by the evcr-accelerat- 
ing progress of those recent mechanical inventions which are 
\iTsSy the fruits of English ingenuity.* In this post-war age, the 
EngUii Channel is no broader—in the subjective human terms of 
measurement which have to be applied in this context—than a 
Dutch dyke in the age of Alva and William the Silent ; and the 
Atlantic itself is no broader than the Channel at the time when 
Napoleon’s anoy of invasion was encamped at Boulogne. It now 
seems not improbable that the fete of Holland in the eighteenth 
century may be the fate of England in the twentieth; but this 
possible coming change in Engfand’s position belongs to a n^ 
chapter in Western history which is only just beginiung. T^e 
chapter that concerns us here is the last; and m that chapter the 
prolongation of England’s period of privileged insulation for some 
two centuries beyond the term of Holland’s enjoyment of the a^ 
privilege has been an historical fact of capital importance. Her 
prolonged immunity has enabled England 10 surpass and supplant 
Holland, in this chapter, in the role the creative minority tlat 
withdraws from communion with Society in order to r^m m the 
fullness of time trtth an original solution fora general social problem, 
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In the competition for this role between the three minonties 
in question the English also had the advantage over the Dutch 
and the Swiss in another way. The Kingdom of England—and 
a fortiori the subsequent United Kingdom of Great Britain—was 
a state of large calibre on the traditional Transalpine scale. Indeed, 
in the eighteenth century, after the Union between England and 
Scotland in A-O. i707» Great Britain, while by no means ^e largest 
state in the Western World fn point of sheer territorial magnitude, 
was by far the largest single area that had been consolidated into 
a really effective political and economic unity. And her political 
and economic unification on this large scale made Great Britain an 
admirable laboratory for solving tl^ crucial Western problem of 
the day: the problem of finding ways and means of adapting to the 
original kingdomHCace scale of the Western Society the latter-day 
city-state achievements. In this matter, both Holland and Switzer¬ 
land were at a disadvantage because both these states were really 
survivals of the abortive clty^tate cosmos—-a r^ime which bad 
been preserved in these two localities behind the shelter of dykes 
and mountains when it had perished in other parts of Western 
Christendom. The Swss Confederation and the United Nether¬ 
lands were virtually two local combines of city-states;* and, from 
the institutional standpoint, they were anachronisms in the modern 
Western World—in the same category as the two surviving Italian 
city-states of Venice and Genoa. They were incapable, a priori, 
of solving the problem of the age, because they themselves were 
constructed on the city-state basis and therefore on the city-state 
pattern. For these several reasons, it was not in Switzerland or in 
Holland but in England that the problem was eventually solved. 

The problem, as we have seen, was to emulate the sodd achieve¬ 
ments of the city-state rdgime in kiogdom-staces with a feudal 
heritage; and these achievements had been three in number; the 
substitution of a democratic for an aristocratic form of govern¬ 
ment ; the substitution of a commercial and industrial for a purely 
agricultural economy; and the introduction of a new standard of 
business-like efhdency into the conduct of both economics and 
politics. All these achievements had now to be emulated on the 
supra-dey-state scale of the feudal kingdom; and the accomplish¬ 
ment which was actually translated on to the larger scale most 
rapidly and easily was efficiency on the political plane. 

The hrst attempt to translate the accomplished political effideocy 
of the dty-state on to a supra-city-state scale was made within the 

I Juridically, the Svisi Coftrederae'on tvia • union of centona and rha United Nether* 
laruU a uoi«] of proviren; but In both conmonwealth* the principal coniiiiuent etaica 
were city-etitea or fado. 
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city^ute cosmos itself. It dedared Itself In a widespread move¬ 
ment to weld local dusters of dty-scatea together into larger 
commoQW'eaJths which should be as solid and as enduring as their 
individual city-state cocstlcuents. This moveroent was psAicuIarly 
active in Italy. At the opening of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian Era» the North and Antral Italian regions of Lombardy, 
Romagna, Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches were partiiioned 
between seventy or eighty city-ststes; or, in other words, there was 
a larger number of fully-self-goveming states in one-half of Italy 
in A.D. 1300 than can be counted In 1935 in the whole World. On 
the other hand, by the time of MachlavelU's death, In a.d. 1527, 
the number of sovereign states In the same Italian area had been 
reduced from seventy or eighty to ten, including the Papal Prind- 
pality. Switzerland and Hoiked are monuments of the spread of 
the same movement of consolidation, at a later date, to those por¬ 
tions of the dty-state cosmos that lay beyond the Alps. But the 
Swiss and the Dutch were more successful than the Italians In one 
respect. Swiss and Dutch statesmanship succeeded in welding a 
number of city-states together into larger commonwealths without 
abandoning the democratic kind of government that was the soul 
of polIdcaJ life under the city-state regime; and though their city- 
state federal structure debarred the Swiss and the Dutch from 
going on to make those new experiments in democratic goverrunent 
that were eventually made by ^e English, the Swiss and the Dutch 
did avoid the loss of their hereditary form of political Uber^. In 
Italy, on the other haod, the benefits of territorial consolidation 
were purchased at the price of a forfeiture of political liberty in 
a twofold sense. 

In the first place, when the seventy or eighty Italian city-states 
were welded together Into ten agglonteradons of seven or eight 
city-state units each on the average, the unification was not brought 
about here through the voluntary federation of the component 
states on an equal footing, but through the conquest and subjuga¬ 
tion, in each case, of half a dozen weaker city-states by some power¬ 
ful and domineering neighbour. The Gi^d Duchy of Tuscany 
was the outcome of the conquest of Fiesole and Volterra and 
Arezzo and Pistoia and Pisa and Siena* by Florence. The Venetian 
dominions on the Continent were built up by the imposition of 

• The urritory of 8i<M Ofily tfinexed by Plortoce ot. nthcr. portieofwd between 

Flore we utd Sp«in , in JuD. sj57. (beny yeen aher MKhjevelli^e dmfi. li wu after thi*, 

K 'n. that the IHofentme Commstweeleh wm oAoielly mnsfonned into tfi« Cftnd 
of Tujaany. (The utlevu conferred »n the nibu Medjci Duke «f Florence bv 
the in A. 9 . tie? kiwi wm reeeptbed by the Hely Roman Cmeerw in a.i>. tS76,l 
'DU fertsems aiefe and apture ef smiu. in 155$, by a eombtned Tldrentine-Spanwh 
erp^riooaiT force wu u brulal an aetef con(|tim a* lay ef the preceding >t^» in the 
formation 01 the Florentioe empirt. 
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Venetian rule upon Treviso and Padua and Vicenta and Verona 
and Brescia and Bergamo. The Papal State was rounded off—or, 
in theory, reconstituted—by the political degradation of the former 
dty'States of Bologna and Ferrara to the status and s^le of 'the 
Legations'. There vaa, of course, a considerable variety in the 
imperial policy of these different empire-building Italian Powers. 
The city-states that fell under the Venetian hegemony were com¬ 
paratively well treated, whereas Pisa was delil^tely and malig¬ 
nantly ruined by her Florentine conquerors in the fifteenth century. 
As for the vigorous and turbulent Bolognesi, they could never 
reconcile thenSelves to being governed as a satrapy of the Holy See 
by Papal Legates. The local conditions and reactions varied; but 
the forfeiture of political liberty was the general rule, and downright 
oppression at the hands of the conquering Power was not infre¬ 
quent. This was one sense in which the territorial consolidation 
of Italy entailed the loss of political fteedom; and in the second 
place the empire-building city-states—with the notable exception 
of Venice*—ill paid for their dominion over their neighboucs 
by the loss of their own domestic liberties before the process of 
empir^building was completed. The formation of these miniature 
Italian empires was contemporary m(h the rise of the Italian 
despots v/ho were the miniature predecessors of a Transalpine 
Loms XI or Henry VII; and these two Italian political develop¬ 
ments were not only contemporary but were inier-connectcd. A 
city^tate which had set its heart upon conquering its neighbours 
could not accomplish this formidable ambition with the amateur 
instruments of a dvic militia and a republican constitution. Im¬ 
perialism required a professional army of mercenaries; and a mer¬ 
cenary force required in its turn a despotic government with the 
twofold function of keepii^ the merceoaries in order and organiz¬ 
ing the city’s resources to maintain them. Venice was the only 
Italian d^-state that succeeded in buildii^ up an Italian empire 
without finding itself driven to place the lives and fortunes of its 
own dcizena in the hands of an autocrat. 

This price which was paid in Italy for the reduction of the 
number of Italian states from seventy or eighty to ten was actually 
paid in vain from the Italian standpoint; for the new Italian prind- 
palides, large as they were by comparison ^th the former Italian 
city-states, were still not large enough to serve the purpose of 
enabling them to hold their own against the Transalpine Powers. 
They might, perhaps, have held their own if the Transalpine Powers 

' COM 4 , of MUrse, Vaniee. fctiuMd ho republicao ioiirttitiMM, m veil w bw 

ibdepcedeaM, ubdI Uk vti enpaUed in the Nipokeoic Eenpirci bui COM4 40 ) lurdly 
be rceh«n«d Knenf tbe onpite-egilUiAS Jtkiiu) bfyetfttei, Mr none of (he eoma)uu()ea 
on (>« Rjvim whieh she brousbt under her rule vere of eoTUunf like her own cvllbxe. 
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had remained enveloped in their ancienc feudal darkness mchout 
receiving any iiradiadoD of lulian light; and there was possibly 
a period in the fourteenth century when the Duchy of Milan or 
the Commonwealth of Venice was capable of holding its own 
against the House of Anjou or the House of Luxeroburg. This 
theoretical equiUbrium, however, was of abort duration, if it ever 
really existed; for Italian political efBciency in the shape of Italian 
dttpotism proved to be the of all Italian accomplishments 

to accUmatiae in Transalpine Europe and to acconunodate to the 
Transalpine scale; and b^re the end of the fifteenth century every 
one of the latter-day Italian principalities had been deduvely out¬ 
classed in political strength by the new Italianized autocracies of 
Louis XI in France and Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain and 
Henry Vll in England-* 

Th^ propagation of Italian autocracy beyond the Alps was 

* lo KeUtinc hictety, ib« ksalefue of the relatioa between politioel deiMtisn end 
mntonel eori^detion in the hinery of tpodem (aty U w be found, not in the HeUeoje 
Wotld et UrMtnd notinConDnenaJ fjrtrrr nr in ihr ^rfren, butiBibecolenUldonaan 
of Kelbe ia woily Me^oe Graecu. 

in CwiineruJ Creece, deepotiefn end eenooHdettoA did not go togeeber. the 
eemnry, the eiey*tiece* round abeiitihe Iithoiui of CMinlh weee ueooeted in en intot* 
sQto uruoB for the firet lime io tbeic histeriee »t the meeaent when they were 
fram the deipots who hed luJed then during the aeventb end the corih eenennee l.d. 
The overthrew of the laihmtan deipota and the fennuon of the Pdopconeaiu League 
were both the work of the Spirtin GevemnwAt; ind theae two SperiaA aeo were net 
OAiy aunulttneeua but were aerually two coopleineniarp perte of a tingle whey. 

lo and Mapia Gnecia, es the ether MAd. HeOasic hiatory developed on lioee 
which are ouiUel ts the modam Italian developmesta which we have Juat been eunun* 
ine, io tbu weetem region of the Hellenic World, the oxeveimnt towirda ceiwelidatMo 
in the fifth and faui^ cennirtee S.C. wii meie ledigil and more perewtem than asy 
eerreep^ding movement m Coatmemal Greece until the Aetelkn and Achaean miw» 
Tnenea of the Uurd century. And whetMt tbeee Achaean and Aetcliaa raevemeAca, wom 
they eome, fee(e\bled the modem Swia and Diiieb meveownla in •eekins to rmnciJe 
•elidtfrTy with liberty and aquality. the eariier mevement in SieQy and Magna Oriacji 
reaembM the modem lalian meetnent in both ita leading chasaAerueca. lo Hellow 
&«ily and Migne Gmecja, at in leoden Italy, ibe preceat of eeneeUduien did a 

plaea eeiuntaniy on a footing of equality, but emi aceempliabed through the suteugttioo 
of the waiter ocy-*ta^ by the tMnger [a wbjugatieo which went much further than 
the 'haomoniea* that were Deiog imccaed in the came age upon the weaker uty-mtei of 
Cofi^entai Gnece and the Aeem W Atheneaed Sparta and Tbebea). ACaiana and a 
LecAtini were dealt with by a Syracuac aa rudilecaly aa norence dealt wiih Arcaso or 
wid) Pita. w|^ ^ dominion wbieh waa ettabliahad by Tareotum over Meapentum and 
Henda and Maapia wm a paiQve a the Venetian dorcinion ova TVevia nsd Pada 
and Friuli. Apin. the perturent rcyuUlowtum of eapia-building Tarentum w ta 
oweb «r an etceetien in Magna Gcaecia and Slclh a the peralsreot republiamam of 
Venia in laJy. The typical itery wa the ctery «f Syracua, m whoa biclory emptfO' 
buildine went band in Mnd whh despotitfn ac home, a it went ia Milan a Florence. 
The Mdanea Viuonii and the Flereatine Medki of our modem Wacere biKoiy a\« 
Aeir Hellmic anat^a io the sucemeve dynaetka of Synmwan dapon: the pwno- 
menida (ciW 4^5-466 ».C), the DietMU ( 4 e$' 3 a >c.), Agatboda C 3 to -»9 
Hkro with hie grihian Hiefonymual 86 b-a« 4 »<o )* ^ ^ 

FinaDy we may oboerve that the concohdation of the Crak eity-eata of S«ily aod 

a a draecia under the emareeof Syracuae and Taentum in the frtth isa rourtn 

Mnturia ».c. wa ai incAcctual a* the conMUdacien of the Italian ectyititea imder 
the emoiree of Mibn and Venice ind PlorcAce tn the fourrerath and filteenu and cu« 
amuria^tM Chricrian Em for the purpoer eferwblcAg thea liTtJe pnAaeallna 
to bold their own agabict the surrounding 'berboriwu'. The Greeke of Stedy and Mem 
Gracia euSered the aame fete at the banda of che Cartbagimana and the Osoani and tho 
Roman* tittt the Itabana cuffered at the banda of the Hapiburg* and the Sourfeciia. 

It will b< teen that the parallel work* out whb remarkable etpcunide. 
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Italy's undoing; but it brought the Transalpine countries no equi¬ 
valent gain because this Italian political efficiency was only one 
of the Italian accomplishments which Transalpine Europe had to 
assimilate. Transalpine Europe would not be laying hands upon 
the greatest political gift that Italy had to give her until she found 
for herself some equivalent of the Italian political democracy which 
Italy herself had already lost; and without the achievement of some 
kind of political democracy it was difficult for the Transalpine 
countrie to emulate the Italian economic accomplishment of 
advancing from agriculture to commerce and industry. 

The difficulty lay in the very nature of Society; for every social 
system is a coherent whole; and it is therefore inherently difficult 
to acquire any one part of an alien social system without acquiring 
the rest. In (he natural evolution of the medieval Italian city-state, 
the growth of democrat and the growth of industry and com¬ 
merce had been complementary to one another. They had been 
synonymous with the political and the economic rise of the bour¬ 
geoisie; and no class can rise beyond a certain point in any one 
sphere of social life without rising simultaneously and propor¬ 
tionately in the others.' In Italy, the old bourgeoisie began to 
decline in economic prosperity as soon as its political liberty had 
been taken from it by the new autocracy. On this showing, it was 
hardly likely that, when this Italian autocratic form of government 
was transplanted to the Transalpine kingdoms, a vigorous ne^v 
Transalpine bourgeoisie would grow up under its shadow in com¬ 
munities that had remained till then predominantly agrarian and 
feudal. And, in the event, there was nc such miraculous departure 
in the Transalpine countries from the regular order of Nature. 

In Spain, the autocracy of Ferdinand and Isabella grew in stature 
until it became the grander autocracy of Philip II; and in France, 
IQ similar fashioQ, ^e autocracy of Louis XI rankled into chat of 
Louis XIV; but two centuries passed without any creative political 
advance from autocracy towards democrat in either of these two 
Transalpine countries.’ In both Spain and Prance, the introduction 

> Ta<$ i$ Om lifnlucMB of out law (whidt «e hive traced out m 11. D (vi), tbo%*e) 
that apeeialiaiion ie (he mponM ro (b« cballenBC of peoalisanon. It li quite true that a 
ponaJiaed nuiMritr «hkh reepends to in ehairenic 4o«» And compenadon for being 
excluded frea eenam aphtrea of aoeial aetiviiy ^ wiAiung lor itaelf a lupramacy or 
monopoly tn oihor tpharaa. But H ii aUo (rue that the reopocuive penalisM minority 
eanrwt auceeed beyond a eemm poiet, even is (be memted tphere nbich i( haa made 
peeuliarfy i(« own, unJeae U ukioMiely muma to eommimton with the genarai Ufa of (be 
aOcie(v from which ic baa teen oftaeiaed. A pertinent c«m ia point the hiatci? of the 
bifigliab Noneonfonnied (laa (ba preaem ebapter, p. above). Tha BneUan Moo* 
cemormUt* roeponded to tbe cbalieciR of their taduaion from public life for a 

cennuT and • half (cirea a.o. tSye-tSaS) by itaning the Indueiriel RevaJution; but (bey 
Muld hardly have earned (be Indtia(rial KevoKitioe through if they bed not returned (o 
public hfe (wiihout forfeiong tbwr lu^rcTDe^ in pri^(c buairteaa) Id tbe nineteenth 
century. 1( wai alter thia that Industriabas) is Errand attalnod lU apegae. 

* ThelramfonnaticneftbeindigenouaTrtcaatpiocleudalmonaMbyiotoanlialiaruKd 
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of the new lulien institution of despotic government caused the 
tadiiional feudal institutions to atrophy, without evoking any new 
institutions to take their place. The result was political sia^ation; 
and in this dead-alive political atmosphere it is not surprising to 
observe that the wealth of the New World did not save Spanish 
commerce and industry from decadence and that the govern¬ 
mental patronage of French commerce and industry under the 
administration of Colbert did not enable France to compete suc¬ 
cessfully on the economic plane with Holland and England-* It 
was in England that the problem of translating democracy from 
the city-state scale to the kingdom-slate scale was successfully 
solved 5 and it was therefore in England thereafter that Western 
commerce and industry first entered upon a new phase of activity 
on a scale that dwarfs the medieval commerce and industry of Italy 
or Flanders or the Hansa Towns in the measure of the difference 
in calibre between a United Kingdom of Great Britain and an 
isolated city-state like thirteenth-century Florence or Venice. 

For some reason, the introduction of the new despotism, which 
had a deadening political effect in Spain and France, had the oppo¬ 
site effect in England. In England it was taken as a challenge 
which demanded a response; and the English response was to 
breaie new life and import new functions into the traditional con¬ 
stitution of the Transalpine body politic which was an English as 
well as a French and a Spanish heritage from the common past gf 

Western Christendom. . j. . 

One of the traditional Transalpine insututions^ wasthe penodi«l 
holding of a parliament or conference between the Crown and the 
Estates of the Realm for the double purpose of ventilating gnevances 
and obtaining a vote of supply for the Crown from the Estates as 
a Quid pro quo for an honourable undertaking on the Crown s part 
that well-founded grievances should be redressed. In the gr^ual 
evolution of this institution of Parliament, the Transalpine king- 


NUcr 4 eAian ’HoiMric' moMithy into ^ lit c liil W Aiv>«« 

IV belo^.) Boch bad. •short wtt. (tof th« pen. ot 
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doms had discovered how to overcome their regional problem of 
material scale^the problem of unmanageable numbers and ini> 
practicable distances—by inventing, or rediscovering, the legal 
fiction of ‘representation'. The duty or right of every person 
concerned in the business of Parliament to a personal in 
the proceedings—a duty or right which is self-evident in a p<^ty on 
the scale of a city-state—was attenuated in these unwieldy Trans¬ 
alpine feudal kingdoms* into a right to be represented by proxy, 
and a duty, on the proxy's part, to shoulder the burden of travel¬ 
ling, even from the extremity of the Kingdom, to the place where 
the Parliament waa being beld.^ 

This feudal institution of a periodical representative and con¬ 
sultative assembly was well fitted for its original purpose of serving 
as a liaison between the Crown and its subjects in a feudal mon¬ 
archy. In particular, it enabled the Crown to raise larger revenues 
by consent, in exchange for concessions on matters of policy, than 
it could raise by mere insistence upon exactii^ its customary feudal 
dues. On the other hand, the me^eval Transalpine Parliament was 
originally not at all well fitted for the task—to which it was succeas- 


> II •• «nly ftinee the ifivention of nUweTB tod teUs^ph; sAd other mMherueel 
rsetfu <rf cofnouiokKwn (bet medem Easlend ead Prtnee hne become cmeller— in 
terete of human geognphy—then AtOee or Leconte were in the Hellenic World. 

a When ind wbea the imiituiien of PulUmeK camo to be cf euJScieot politietl 
imperance far menbcnhjp to become a eoBtaeted prhilsn uMtcid of a deteetH duty, 
the practice aroea ef chdcimg between rival candidatea by ibe oraibod o^clecticn (in the 
sedam lenac of eelcction by oiaionty eota, m eppoaed to the original eenac of the Latin 
»erd tUtm » limpl/ *tc pkh out*, wabeut cooneting that the act of adectien ia per* 
CemMd by the naioncy of an electorate nlber than by the irtdrviduil will of a peraonel 
eeveeeirn cr he repreaentetive). Among irudenta of wliananary hietcry, it appearato 
be a atiO uruanltd queation whether the application of the electoral ayettm, in iu modem 
aanae, in the pecilameacary field waa an origuul invention ex wbecner it waa ufitaKed 
to the rsirada ef ita invantora by analan’ frem the eecleiiiatial Said, in which the idea of 
eketiaawM familiar la tbeiDMievil Weatem Society •• atndinond device for appoint¬ 
ing. twt the maaban of eoneuleative bodiai, but individual eiecuHve of6cen. The 
ewrtion of CMCuti«« effeera «raa a cart of the oonatitutiooal machine^ ef the HeUeak 
ciry.etate^whieh had been bormeea by the ChflatiaA Church m a method of asMimmg 
abhota, biabopa. petriarche, and ether ecckaiaabeal dignitariea. When the ChriHiaB 
Qturen waa tutan laie partnanhip by the Reman Empire iq the fourth cafitury of the 
Chriician Era, autoerecy tended to cscroaeb upes arlf-aevaroaaertc In the eccleaiaeti^ 
held, aa it had already t^raeded It in the eecular fictf But thie proceaa waa arreited 
W the break'Up oi toe Emura; and aince in Wetcera Chfiatendom. unlike Orihedcx 
Connanden the Imperial rower waa oot eSectively revived, the aystem of elerring 
eaecutm ofiwere eurvived ie the Waetem Church la 'a going concern* to a auffieiem 
enertf to make the oodon of election familiar to the teiada of medieval Weetem conedeu* 
tion-build at e. The new Wawem eeoactutienal inTtnuen {whlob nvay or may not have 
baeo inapired by ecdeaiaatkal preccdeotal waa to apply tba de*ke of eleciion to aecular 
feudal eonaulaiive bediea aa a meaiw of making tkero Vepreaentaiiva'. The idea of 
'repretentanon*, aa well aa the device of cleerioB, had made rie appeannee la Hellenic 
coruCtutionalhiatery: but in Hellenic blatory Ute two Aisge had never barn combing. 
The devKe of elec cion had baacmerndfor tbeappeiaC9eetef oecuiiva o&can. while 
the *Npraaanaafv«Mao* cf cenauUative bediea had bees a«eur^, legi<i^y enough, by 
employing the d«vwe of the let. Ac Aihaaa. for enmpk, the CMneifof Five Hundred, 
which waa inetiruiad by Cleiatbeoca la yeS-jo? a.c . waa appointed annually by lot 
Oh a &tod allocation of aoata, iPifty tmtt were allccared to each of the ten Ckijifieoic 
*Btboa* (ArntDcIa; 7^ Cwua’cwiem cf AiMttu, kliii. 2). and within etch 'tnbe* theae 
6ty aeate ware dinributad among the 'demee* (pariibaa) in preportien to tbcir poou- 
laooiu.} 
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fuliy adapted in England in the seventeenth century—of under¬ 
taking the Crown's work instead of tocrely consulting with and 
bargaifting with the Crown as to the manner in which the royal 
piert^dves should be e^rdsed. 

Between deliberation and diplomacy on the one hand and execu¬ 
tive action on the other there is a great gulf fixed. The two lines 
of politick activity demand, and evoke, quite different outlooks 
aiwi habits and capacities; and although the institution of Parlia¬ 
ment had become well established in Transalpine Europe in general, 
and in the Kingdom of England in particular, in the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there was still no indication at 

the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that this Transalpine 

instifudon was capable of becoming the germ of a new form of 
self-government for bodies politic on the kingdom-state scale- In 
that generation, these things were hidden from the wise and pru¬ 
dent. * There Is no inkling of the future course of Transalpine con¬ 
stitutional development in Machiavelli^s otherwise penetrating 
studies of France and Germany;* and if the lynx-eyed Florentine 
publicist had happened, in the course of his official career, to have 
been sent on a diplorutic mission to England, we may doubt 
whether he would have divined the future even on the spot. In¬ 
deed, an Italian observer visiting England a hundred years after 
Machiavelli's day, in the early decades of the seventeenth century 
of the Christian En, would probably have pronounced that the old- 
fashioned local institution of Parliament was destined to succuit^ to 
the ne^ai^led Italian insticudon of autocracy in England as surely 
as in the other Transalpine countries. He would hardly have 
guessed that, before the century ran out, the English would have 
brought the triumphal Transalpine progress of autocracy to a halt 
by achieving the constitutional tour dtforct of turning the medieval 
Transalpine institution of Parliament into a still more effective 
engine of executive political action than the personal government 
of a Matteo Visconti or a Henry Tudor or a Louis Valoa. 


» leliiinato hi*amb«ij«»»FxenA C^. 
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Why was it that England took up, and met successfully, a chal¬ 
lenge with which no other contemporary Transalpine kingdom 
prmd able to cope? Why did the TranaaJpine feudal monarchy 
grow into a constitutional monarchy in England when it gave way 
CO an absolute monarchy in France ? 

'It was becai:se the English monarchy became national before it 
ceased to be feudal, at a time when the French monarchy still remained 
feudal only. When chen the feudal dement disappeared, as k uJcimacely 
did in both kingdoms, in England its place was taken by a govenunent 
in which the ^ates had already begun to share i in France there was 
no power in existence to rralace the feudal monarchy but the uncon¬ 
trolled power of an absolute The dUFerenee is owing to the regular 
participation o( the Estates in £^land before the feudal monarchy dis¬ 
appeared—a participation which existed in that period of French history, 
vdth one cremtion, only on the rare occasions of popular unrest. On 
the decline of feudalism in France, there was no authority, and no body 
of men, politically prepared permanently to take over or even to share 
with the king in the centralized goverrunent that was replacing feudal 
deceoCraiisstron. That place could be taken only by an author!^ that 
was at once centralized and national, and the only one then in existence 
to do it was a strong, national, but practically absolute monarch. To 
put it otherwise, in England there was participation and there was 
representation while feudal conditions still remained, and therefore 
when ^ese conditions disappeared the strong centralized national power 
which emerged was o&e wmch retained the participation of the Elates. 
In France, since this participation had not begun during the period 
when feudal conditions flourished, so it could not continue when they 

X * to decline, and the feudal monarchy was replaced by one praetj- 
even if not theoretic^Jy, absolute. . . . llie decisive factor in 
detefTnining {the] results for England was the early centralization of 
administration—a centralization t^lch came hr sooner there than else¬ 
where. It was this that made England the only Western country with 
a common law little influenced by Rome, and this too ultimately made 
her a constitutional instead of an absolute monarchy.*^ 

These were the predisposing conditions that stimulated the 
English body politic to take up and meet successfully a challenge 
which the other Transalpine bodies politic scarcely attempted to 
face. Yet, even when full allowance for these fovou^le conditions 
has been made, the English achievement of pouring the new wine 
of Renaissance Italian administrative efficiency into the old bottles 
of medieval Transalpine parliamentarism, without allowing these 
old bottles to burst, Is a constitutional triumph that can <^y be 
regarded as an astonishing tour de force. And this English con¬ 
stitutional tour de force of carrying Parliament across the gulf that 

' PnffiMT C. H. McllwiifK <n Tht Coming Hiswy. to!, vii (Caoibridge 

lyjz, Uni\*eruty Ptat), 709-10, 
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Jivides tlie conduct from the criticiaci of government was the 
polidcal act of creation which was performed for the Western 
Society by the English creative minority during Its period of with* 
drawaJ. Tlua polidcal invendoo provide a propitious social setting 
for the subsequent English economic invention of Industrialism.’ 
‘Democracy’ in the sense of a system of govemoient in which the 
executive is responsible to a parliament which is representative of 
the people, and ‘Industrialism* in the sense of a system of machine 
production by ‘hands’ concentrated in foctories to tend the 
machineiy, are the two maater-institudons that adli dominate the 
life of the Western World in our agej* they have come to prevail 
because they offer the best solutions which the Western Society has 
been able to find for the problem of transposing the achievements 
of the Italian city-state culture from the city-state scale to the king¬ 
dom-state scale; and both these solutiona have been worked out for 
the Western Scriecy in Er^land in an age when England has been 
temporarily aloof from the general life of the Weatem World. 

What is to Russia’s Role ih our Western I/utoryf 
In the contemporary history of the Great Society into which our 
Western Chriatendom has grown, can we again discern symptoma 
of that tendency to overbalance which is a symptom that the pro¬ 
cess of growth is still continuing f Now that the problems set to us 

by Italian solutions of earlier problems have received their English 
solutiona, are these English solutions giving rise to new problems 
in their turn? We are already alive, in our generation, to two new 
cballengca to ^ch we have been exposed by the triumph of 
Democracy and Industrialism in the current meaning of thw 
terms- In particular, the economic system of Industrialism, which 
means local specialization in skilled and costly production for a 
world-market, demands the esablishment of some kind of political 
world-order as a framework for the operation of Industriabsm on 
its indispensable world-wide scale. And, in general, both In¬ 
dustrialism and Democracy demand from Human Nature a greater 
individual self-control and mutual tolerance and public-spirited 

coKJpeiation than the human‘social animal’has been apt to practise, 

because these new institutions have put an unprecedentedly power¬ 
ful material ‘drive’ into all human social actions. We shsll have to 
these two challenges more closely whra we come to 
estimate the future prospects of our Western Cirilization.’ In this 


' Itu iM<ewonbythaithe KAjcHsh, in mtkinic |kJi«k*J uivprjuon efyatliimefltiry 
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place, we wiJI merely $ugge«t, in lh» connexion, that these chal¬ 
lenges which confront ua here and now are not altog^er dii 5 ercnt 
in kind from those which have confronted our own society and ot^r 
societies in other times.* *Our purpose at the moment in reminding 
ourselves of our current challenges is not to investigate them for 
their own sakes but simply to observe whether they have yet evoked 
any fresh examples of the movement of Wthdrawal-and-Retum. 

This observation is difficult to make, for the practical reason that 
these challenges themselves are very recent, so that any responses 
to them that may be on foot must « kypolfusi still be in a 
rudimentary stage. We can, therefore, look for nothing more definite 
than inklings winch may turn out to be frJse scents. Subject to this 
caveat, we may perhaps venture to speculate whether we have not 
here found an explanation of the present pwture of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom, which has baffled us ty its apparent self-contra¬ 
diction when we have attempted, at an earlier point in this Study, 
to analyse it in a dlfierent context.^ 

In the Rusrian Communist Movement, we have detected, under 
a Westernizing masquerade, a ‘Zealot' attempt to break away from 
the policy of Westernization which had been imposed upon Russia, 
two centuries before Lenin’s day, by Peter the Great; and at the 
same time we have seen this masquerade passing over, wiUy nilly, 
into earnest. We have concluded that a Western revolutionary 

I For the cbillens^ ofbediS up«B t» time « poUtMd worU*Of 4 « 
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the cvibraek of the Acheno-Nlopenneeian Wer is refteeted in (he Thueydideen uaaire cf 
the word (Poc the tignihcanee of (he lubaequenl chenRC in (he meaitinK of 
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movement which has been taken up by an unwillingly Westernized 
Russia as an anti-Western gesture has turned out» unintentionally 
and unexpectedly* to be a more potent agency of Westernization in 
Russia than any application of the conventional Western social 
creed; and we have tried to express this outcome of the latest phase 
of the social intercourse between Russia and the West in the for¬ 
mula that a relation which wu once an external contact between 
two separate societies has been transformed into an internal ex¬ 
perience of the Great Society into which Russia has been in¬ 
corporated. Can we now go on to discern more clearly and define 
more closely what form this experience la taking P Can we explain 
the apparent contradiction of Communist Russia’s simultaneous 
centrifugal and centripetal movement ou-i-cu the Western Society 
in the formula that Russia, while resigning berself to her incorpora¬ 
tion Into the Great Society, Is at the same time attempring to maVt- 
a temporary withdrawal from the general life of the sodety in 
which she has been enrolled by force mcgttire ; and that she Is 
making this attempt to withdraw in order to play the part of a 
creative minority which will strive to work out some solution for 
the Great Socie^’s current problems ? If this is really the explana¬ 
tion of Russia's present course, it is not difficult to ui^emand why 
it is that Russian minds are drawn in this direction; for a with¬ 
drawal in these circumstances and with this aim promises to give 
some satisfaction to two strong Russian desires. It satisfies the 
Impulse, which the Russians have inherited from their own non- 
Western past, to escape from the Western toils; and it also holds 
out the prospect that if, after all, it proves impossible for Russia to 
break away permanently from her Western entanglements, she may 
at least m^e her return to the bosom of the Western Society in a 
creative role which will enable her to re-cast the general shape of 
Western life on a more or less Russian pattern. 

The Worhing of Withdrawal-and^lUturn in the Histories of Civmxa~ 

turns 

Having now completed our surv^ of the withdrawals and returns 
of creative minorities, we may find ourselves able to establish what 
the general features of tb^ movements are when a creative 
minority and not a creative individual is the prot^nlst.’ 

* Thard krc. utdividiula at tha b«ck of tfl creative aiineriaea, on 
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The first step la any group-movcmeatof Withdrawal-and-Retum 
is the extrication of the potentially creative minority from the 
leocral life of the society to which it belongs. This step may be 
accomplished in any one of several different alternative ways. The 
minority may be relieved of its entanglements against iu own will» 
by /oree majeure, as the English were relieved of theirs on the 
Continent of Europe between a.d. 1429 and a.d. 1558. Or it rnay 
deliberately seek to shake off entangleraents and fight with might 
and main to win its liberty, as the Dutch fought against the Spanish 
Hapsburg Power from A.D. 1572 to 1609 or the Lombards against 
the Hohenstaufen Power from A.i>. 1158 to 1250 or the Athenians 
against the Spartan Power in 508-507 B.c. Or, having originally 
been extricated against its own will, it may come to realize that this 
denouement has been a blessing in disguise, and may thereafter 
fight as vigorously to save itself from b^g involved in entangle¬ 
ments as it once fought to debar itself from being relieved of them. 
This has been the history of the Eriglish, who have resisted the 
successive attempts of a Philip II of Spain and a Louis XIV of 
France and a Napoleon to incorporate England into a Continental 
European empire as doggedly as they resisted the victorious efforts 
of a Joan of Arc to relieve England of the English empire which she 
had established on the Continent in the earlier chapters of the 
Hundred Years' War. Or, again, the withdrawal may take the 
negative form of a persistent abstention, on the part of the minority, 
from commitments which are being entered into by the majority of 
its neighbours—as when Athens, in the eighth and seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c., abstained from taking any part in the con¬ 
temporary movement of territorial expansion either along the Spar¬ 
tan line of conqueringthe territory of neighbouring Greek dey-states 
or along the Chalcidlan and Eretrian and Megarian and Corinthian 
fine of conquering the territory of barbarians overseas. The alterna¬ 
tive forms of withdrawal are diverse, but in each case the result fa 
the same. In each case the minority that undergoes the experience 
finds its energies set free from the pre-occupation of dealing with its 

The second stage in the movement ia the stage of relative isola¬ 
tion in which this creative work is performed; and this stage is apt 
to fall into two distinct phases which may be called the originative 
phase and the constructive phase respectively. The first, ororigina- 

a e? Aed can w« put ous finger on the individiul IbOians or the individul Enslishmen 
• tuve been ultimauly mporuibk for tbe contnbutiene ihet heve been nuKk tw a 
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livm tbe nsibU eoatenoe end activity of ■ creative awup; but abtee ve caitaot Mcndfy 
the ereaeve individual in fact, we ere eonatnined to dealwitb such ceseeeither in terma 
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tive, phase Is a youthful age of poetry and romance and emotionaJ 
upheaval and intellectual f^ent; the second, or construaive 
phase IS a comparatively sedate and ‘grovm-up’ age of prose and 
matter-of-fact and common acnse and systematization; and the 
psychological transition between the two phases is sometimes 
abrupt. 

In Italian history this transition is ^parent in the contrast in 
ithos between Dante {viv 4 hat a.d. 1465-1321) and Boccaccio {vive- 
bai A-D. 1313-75); m English history in the comparable contrast 
between Milton (vivebat A.r. 1608-74) ^ Dryden (vivfbai a.d. 
1631-1700); ID Attic history in the contrast between the radical 
spirit of Athens before, and her conservative spirit after, the great 
Athenian disaster of 404 B.c. In the Athens of that generation, the 
transition from poetry to prose is registered in the change that 
comes over the style of the Athenian playwright Aristophanes. His 
latest extant play, the Pbiius (produced in 38s b.c.), is already more 
akin to 'the New Comedy', which reaches its zenith a century later, 
than it is to Aristophanes’ own earlier work, which belongs un¬ 
mistakably to the same world of thought and feeling as the art of 
Aeschylus.* 

Approximately, we may say that in Attic history the originative 
phase lasu from the generation of Solon to the Atheno-Pelopon- 
nesianWarand the constructive phase from that decisive catastrophe 
down to the generation of Alexander, by whose time the Attic 
'education of Hellas’ has been put into an Isocratean shape in 
which it is ready for export to the ends of the Earth. In Italian 
history, the originative phase is represented in the field of politics 
by the democratic movement and in the field of art by the Tuscan 
School of painting, while the constructive phase is represented by 
the Venetian School and by the masteiy of the despots, with their 
autocratic methods of administrative efficiency. In English histoty, 
the originative phase may be regarded as beginning with the ac¬ 
cession of Queen Elizabeth and as being divided by the Restoration 
from the constructive phase, which lasts from ‘the sixteen-sixties’ 
to ‘the eighteen-sixties’ and has to its credit such solid achievements 
as the foundation of the Royal Society and ‘the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688' and the peopling of the NorA American Continent with an 
English-speaking population and The History of t)u Decliru and 
Fall of the Romm Empire aod the invention of the secam-ei^ine 
and the passage of the Reform Bill of 183a and the establishment 
of the Indian Empire and The Origin of Species (which was 

I For in ippMcUtien «C ih« ch«n« )n Uk outtook and (iboi of Afistoph«n«8 lo ib« 
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published in 1S39) &nd the invention 0/ the British Commonweslth 
of self-foveming nations (an invention which dates frocn the 
creation of the Dominion of Canids in 1S67). 

The third stage in the movement of Withdrawal-and-Return is 
the retom cf the creative minority into communion with the general 
life of the society from which it has temporarily withdrawn in order 
to perform its worit of creation. And the way for this return is pre¬ 
pared, as we have seen, by the transition, during the prece^ng 
stage of isolation, to a constructive from an originative phase of 
creative activity; for in this constructive phase the creator is really 
anticipating his return by giving his work a shape in which it will 
be possible for him to traosmit it eventually to the non-creative 
majority when be enters into full social intercourse with them 
again. 

The return, when it comes, is sometimes deliberate, as when 
Athens threw herself in 499 B.c. into the oecumenical conflict 
between Hellas and the Syriac universal state. In other cases it is 
involuntary, as when the Achaean Confodera^ was forced in 228 
S.C., by its collision with Sparta, to allow itself once more to be 
used as a pawn in the game between the Great Powers of the peri¬ 
phery, or when Holland was drawn back into Continental European 
cntanglemenca by the General War of a.d. 1672-1713, or England 
by the General War of a-D, 1914-18. Yet in whatever foshion and 
whatever mood the return is made—whether the returning minority 
makes a virtue of necessity or whether it kicks against the pricks^ 
this experience of return is apt to be as painfol and as hun^ating, 
in its own way, as the foregoing experience of withdrawal. The 
returning minori^ has to su^er the disilliisiorunent of the child in 
Wordsworth's ode who comes from Heaven to Earth 'trailing clouds 
of glory’ to find ‘the shades of the prison house' dosing around 
him; it has to expect from the uncreative majority the hostile 
reception that awaits the Platonic philosopher when he re-descends 
into the cave.’ 

The encounter between the minority and the majority when they 
meet again does in fact take the form of a challenge which is re- 
dprocaj. The returning minority challenges the uncreative majority 
CO accept its own original solution of Aeir common problem or 
else to take the consequences of continuing to confront Ae problem 
hclple«ly without finding any solution for it at all Reciprocally, 
the majority challenge the minority to convert it to the new way of 
life which the minority has worked out for itself in isolation, or 
else to stand convicted, by 'the add test’ of experiment, of having 

• Fw the r«]€nfi( puMges froot Wordsworth lAd Pkte. the oitMfit chaster 
pp. 2^st. above. ' ' ' ' 
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failed* after alJ, to discover a solution for the common problem that 
will actually work in the workaday world. If the minority does fail, 
upon its return, to convert the majority, then the whole of its move* 
merit of Withdrawal^d-Return is exposed in retrospect, in the 
last act, as ineffective and abortive. On the other hand, if the 
minori^, going out into the highways and hedges like the servant 
in the parable at the biddii^ of ^ lord, does compel the multitudes 
to come in,' then the readjustment in the life of the majority which 
is required for the performance of this act of mimesis is sometimes 
so drastic that it can only take the form of revolution.* In ar^ event, 
the reciprocal challenge is apt to produce all manner of friction and 
con^ct and storm and stress; and in the most signal triumphs of 
creative minorities and creative individuals there is often a note of 
tragic irony. 

Sometimes the creator only wins his converts posthumously, 
after he has testified to the worth of his revelation by sacrificing his 
life for its sake. 

* Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your ;&thers killed them. 

'Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the de^ of your Others; for 
they indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres.*^ 

In other cases, the creator only wins his converts indirectly, 
through the Intervention of an intennediaiy. When Moses has led 
the Children of Israel out of the land of Eg^t and out of the house 
of bondage,^ and baa shepherded them through the Wilderness, it 
falls not to Moses but to Joshua to lead them on Into the Promised 
Land. When David has won the Kingdom of Israel and Judah for 
the House of Jesse, and has conquered Jerusalem from the Jebuaites, 
and has prepared abundantly for the building of the Temple, It 
falls not CO David buc to Solomon to build it^ The poetry of 
'Homer’ reaches the listener's ear through the voice and hand of 
the rhapsodlst, and the music of the composer of a symphony 
through the hngers or the lips of the executants. The Gospel of 
Jesus of Naaareth makes its grand conquest of the Helienlc World 
through its Intcrprccatioo by Paul of Tarsus. And the successive 
contributions wUch an Italian and an English creative minority 
have made to the growth of the Weacem Civilization have not 
passed into general currency until they have been filtered through a 
French medium. It was in a French version that the new culture 
of the Italian Renaissance made its triumphal progress beyond the 
Alps until, in the eighteenth century, ic reigned supreme throughout 

* uv. a). 
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the Western World; and it is ia a French version, again, that the Eng¬ 
lish invention of responsible representative parliamentary govern- 
meat has been spreading, in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies, over the Old World and the New. 

It is indeed ironical that the prophet should be venerated by the 
children of his slayers and that the creator should depend on the 
propagandist for giving currency to Creative work which the pro¬ 
pagandist himself could never Jiave originated. Yet the irony is 
only a cross light which falls upon the creative personality's ex- 
pcnence when it is regarded subjectively from the individual's 
point of view; and as soon as we contemplate this experience in 
another aspert as one incident in thatinreraction between individual 
actors out of which the act of creation springs, we perceive that the 
sacrihee or effacement of the creator himself docs conduce, in the 
nature of things, to the furtherance of the creator's work. 

The canonizadon of the prophet by the children of his slayers, 
which is so ironical an outcome of the prophet's return from the 
prophet's personal standpoint, seems almost a matter of course 
when we view it in the li^i of the normal psychology of the un- 
creative majority of Mankind. For familiari^ breeds acquiescence 
as well as contempt; and the sheer passage of time may work 
potently to win acceptance for the martyr’s gospel by fructifying the 
outpoured blood which is 'the seed of the Church'. 

Again, the ^acement of the creator by the interpreter is a 
tribute, on tl« imitator’s pan, to the greatness of the creator's work. 
'The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life’;* yet, just because this 
is true, it is also true that the miracle of creation which the spirit 
performs is ineffable and inimitable, whereas the deadening letter 
of the scribes stands out stiff and steady to be copied, however 
clumsily, by the novice’s hand. 

A very prosaic illustration of the convenience of the letter as a 
medium of transmission is offered by the hbtory of the spread of 
the institution of responsible representative parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in the modem Western World. We have seen that this insti¬ 
tution is an English invention which has spread for the most part 
m a non-English form. If we take a survey of the constitutions of 
sj.vty or seventy fully-self-goveming states which exist in our 
post-uar' World, we sbdl find that the great msjority of them have 
acquired at least a tincture of parliamentarism, but that die particu¬ 
lar form of parliamentarism which is practised in the United King¬ 
dom—the country in which the institution was originally invented 
—IS hardly current elsewhere except in half a dozen communities 
tthtch have been brought into existence by British colonization and 
' 3 Connchiftn4 iii. 6. 
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which have continued to retain their political association with Great 
Britain as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Outside this British Commonwealth, hardly any of the present 
parliamentary constitutions of parliamentarily governed states are 
directly inspired by the British Constitution, which is the mother 
of the whole parliamentary system; the majority are copies of either 
the United States or the French or the Belgian or some other non- 
British constitution in which the principles of British parlia¬ 
mentarism have been embodied. 

Why have the great majority of the countries of the World pre¬ 
ferred to take their parliamentarism at second-hand, instead of 
drawing it from the fountain-head } When we put the question, the 
answer is obvious. The American and French and Belgian consti¬ 
tutions have been the popular models because these are v.Titten 
constitutions set down m black and white on paper, so that any 
constituent assembly in any part of the World can imitate them— 
if only likewise on paper—by the simple procedure of purchasing 
a copy from a stationer and adopting the text as it stands with the 
mere substitution of ‘the Portuguese Republic' for ‘the Frcndi 
Republic’ or ‘the United States of Brazil’ for ’the United States of 
North America’. This cannot be done with the British Constitution, 
because is an unwritten constitution which can only be mastered 

by making a long and dose study on the spot of how it actually 
works. But why is the British Cooscitutlon l^ elusively unwritten, 
while the French and Belgian and American constitutions are set 
down plainly in black and white? When we ask ourselves this 
second question, we see that the British Constitution is unwritten 
just because it is rhe living, growing, original, while the American 
and Belgian and French constitutions are written, and rigid, be¬ 
cause they are themsdves copies of this British model; and the 
rest of the World has found it easier to make copies of copies than 
to make fresh attempts at copying the original itself. This illustra¬ 
tion goes far to explain the interpreter’s role because it shows that 
the very creativeness of the creator may in itself be an impediment 
to the direct imitation of his work.* 

So much for the third stage in ouroiovementof Wlthdrawal-and- 
Retum; but if the return of the creative individual or minori^ is 
duly consummated by the conversion of the uncreative majority, 
then this third stage has a sequel in which storm gives place to calm, 
con flict to peace, and a sense of malaise to a sense of well-being. 

*ln the development of single coromunities and groups of com¬ 
munities there occurs now aod again a moment of equilibrium, when 

'Th« illwarration «f the Mcne is (ouchtd up«n (Mrthef in IV. C (iii) (r) 
I (ft), '•€,]. !v. pp, 
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iosdmtioM are atable and adapted to the nee^ cd those who live under 
Chem; when the flunda o£ raeii are filled with ideaa which they End 
compIeteJy sitis^^; when the auteamao, the artist, and the poet feel 
that they are beat fulhlling their several mlssioDS if they eicpress in deed 
and work and language we aspiratlotu common to the whole society. 
Then for a while Man appears to be the master of his fate; and then 
the prevailing temper is one of reasoned optimism, of noble exaltation, 
of content allied with hope. The spectator feels chat he is face to face 
wi^ the maturity of a sodal system and creed. These moments are 
rare indeed: but it is for the sake of understanding them that we read 
history. Ail the rest of human fortunes is in the nature of an introduc¬ 
tion or an epilogue. Now by a period of history we mean the tract of 
years in which this balance of harmonious acdviries, this reconciliation 
of the real with the ideal, is in course of preparing, is actually subsisting, 
and is vanishing away.'^ 

The particular momeat of equilibrium that was in the historian’s 
miad when he wrote this eloquent and imaginative passage was 
the moment in the second period of our Westemhistory at which the 
two institutions of the Papal Church and Feudalism were found 
satisfying by men and women in Western Christendom. We may 
perhaps equate this moment with those five years in the chlneenth 
century of the Christian Era when Saint Dominie and Saint Francis 
of Assisi and die Emperor Frederick II and Saint Louis King of 
Fiance were all in the World together. And in the third period 
of our Western histoiy we may possibly discern an equivalent 
moment In the eighteenth century between the end of tie Wars 
of Religion and the beginning of Ae Wars of Democracy and In¬ 
dustrialism, when the Western World as a whole was finding sati^ 
faction in the culture that had been broadcast through a French 
medium by the Italian Renaissance. If these two illustrations are 
apt, they both confirm the author’s judgement that the moments of 
which he writes in this pass^e are not only rare but are also transi¬ 
tory- The Emperor Frederick II himself, who is one of the most 
brilliant representatives of the medieval Western Ovilization at its 
zenith, is a witness whose li£e-histoiy proclaims that the equilibrium 
of his age was ephemeral; and the Papal Ckristiana, which 

was the master-institution of the age, sod which Frederick assailed 
in vain, was to be disrupted by the new culture of the Italian city* 
sutes which in Frederi^ IPs day were fighting as the allies of the 
Holy See against the House of Hohenstaufen. 

In truth, this moment of reconciliation between the real and the 
ideal, which is the sequel to a successful movement of Withdrawal* 
and-Retum in the history of a society in process of rivilization, is 
bound CO be ephemeral a pri^. The sense of well*being and the 
• Davk, H. W, C: m date, Willwns & N»rt*uX 6. 
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S6nse of mastery which pervade Society at a moment such as this 
give an inkling of the happiness which Mankind would enjoy If it 
to attain the go^ of human endeavours. But that go^ wiU 
only be attained when the whole of Society has come to consist of 
individuals of the new spedea which is represented by the Sainta 
alorte in human history up to date. In a sodety of Saints, welUbeing 
might endure because the crux of sodal reladons might be over¬ 
come. But the Saints who have appeared in the World so far have 
only been able to transfigure Human Nature in their own per¬ 
sonalities and in those of the rare kindred souls who have risen to 
Sainthood through communion with the Saints by catching the 
divine fire. The Sainta have not been able to evoke the creative 
change from Primitive Humanity to Sainthood in Mankind at 
large; and they have made their effect upon the uncreative majority, 
not by the direct kindling of crcadve energy from soul to soul, but 
by a resort to the primitive sodal drill which wc have called 
mimesis. * This sodd expedient of rnimeMs is a ‘short cut’; and the 
resort to it is proof in itself that the goal of human endeavours has 
not yet been attained. The climber has not yet reached ledge 
above him where he may hope to find rest. He U still in jeopardy 
on the face of the cliff; and here there is no rest for him; for unless 
he continues to climb on upward until he reaches the next ledge, 
he is doomed to fall to his death, either through a wdden fdse 
step* or through an arrest at high tension which entails the same 
fell in the end when the arrested climber’s energies have been 
exhausted by the effort of keeping his position^. 

'For every form which has Improved, doaena have degenerated- 
Probably all the birds are derived horn one ancestral species which mok 
to the air, but very many have independently lost the power of flight. 
The ostriches and their allies, the dodo, the lawi, the fllghdeas parrots 
and rails of New Zealand, have all lost their flying power and gamed 
oothiog in exchange. Only the penguins have tranaformed their wings 
into fairly effective fins. Very numerous groups whose ancestors were 
motile have ta kffl to sessile habits or internal parasitism- Deg^eration 
is a ^ commoner phenomenon than progress. It js less smking becat^ 
a progressive type, such as the first bird, has left many different spares 
as progeny, while degeneration often leads to extinction, and rarely to 
a widespread productioo of new forms. Just the same is true wib 
plants. Many primitive forma have not progressed. A few have done 
so, but relapses of various Linds are equally common. Cenamly 
study of evolution does not point to any general tendency of a sp«ies 
to pr«r»s. The animal and plant community as a whole d^ ahow 
icSi a tendency, but this is because every now and then an et'clulionary 
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adv&oce is rewarded by a very large Increase in niunbers, rather than 
becmse such advances are common. But if we coneider any given evolu> 
tionary level, we generally find one or two lines leading up to it and 
do2eas leading down/' 

Haudigitur Utiproichua tstianua',^ for what is true of the evolu* 
tion of the Plants and the Birds is also true of the growths of 
dvilkations. 

If a growing sode^ is tempted to cling to some momentary 
equilibrium for fear of losing the happiness which the moment has 
brought, it will lose its life and its happiness into the bargain 
because the moment cannot really be prolonged. And the moment 
is inexorably transient because the gesture of mimesis that has 
conjured it up Is only an improvisation which the remorseless test 
of Time exposes as someth^g superficial and insincere. In the 
gesture of mimesis, the uncreatlve majori^ is making an outward 
movement of conformity and not an inward adaptation. Spiritually, 
the ^If between the majori^ and the minority remains unbridged. 
Ana if, in this situation, the creative minority and the imitative 
majority remain Immobile face to face, it is not the imitative 
majority chat will be ‘levelled up’ but the creative minori^that will 
be ‘levelled down*, The salt will have lost its savour; and Faust, 
in bowing down and worshipping the moment with his ‘Verweile 
dochl Du bist so schdnl’^ will have delivered himself over into the 
power of Mephistophelea. 

We can now perceive that the reciprocal challenge which is the 
relation between minority and majority in the movement of With- 
drawal-aod-Recum resembles the movement of a walker*8 legs 
when he is taking a step. The withdrawal of the minority is like 
the walker's action in lining one leg while he keeps the other leg on 
the ground to give him his purchase for carrying the lifted leg for¬ 
ward. The period of isolation corresponds to the time when the 
advancing leg is in the air; and the return corresponds to the 
moment when this leg returns to the ground. In the act of mimesis, 
the rear leg is trailing forward in its turn to catch up with the from 
leg, whose turn it now is to st^ planted on the earth; and the sense 
of well-being is experienced in the moment when both legs are side 
by side and the mtiscular effort demanded of the walker is at ita 
minimum. Yet if the walker seeks to prolong that easy moment by 
stopping hU advance and coming to artenrion, he will not only fail 
to reach his goal and so sniltify all the steps which he has taken 
already; he will also soon find that the stationary posture Is more 
« B. $.: ?%« Cowes (Loodoft j^a, Longmans, C«.). 

* £ucrctMs; ^ firrun Nabea. V, 373. 

* Fsun, I. lyod, quMeU in II.C f, »oJ, s, on p. aSi, «b«re. 
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irk:$ome and more fatiguing than a steady continuation of his ad> 
vance towards his objective. For a single $tep~-and a /<7r^^’a half* 
step—is not a complete or satisfactory movement in itself. A step 
is an icddent in a journey; and each dngle step presupposes and 
demands another, until the walker has traversed the whole distance 
between his starting-point and his goal. 

The growth of a civilization is a succession of steps; and the gait 
of soci^ progress is really not a walk but a nin^ for there are 
momenta wh^ both feet* are off the ground dmultaneously. 
There are morocnts, that is to say, when a new creative minority 
has separated itself out ri'om the rest of the body social and has 
begun to execute a new movement of WithdrawaUand-Retum in 
response to a new challenge, before the body social which is thus 
being rearticulated and reinvigorated has yet completed the process 
of a<&pti&g by mimesis the response to a previoxxs challenge which 
has been worked out by an older creative minority in an earlier 
movement of Wthdrav^-and-Retum. In our own Western his¬ 
tory, for example, there was a time during the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries when the now problem of transforming a locally 
self-suf^ent agricultural soci^ into an iotematioDally inter¬ 
dependent commercial and industrial society was being worked out 
in the city-states of Northern Italy and FJandere while in Western 
Christendom at large the agricultural economic conditions and the 
corresponding feudal and ecclesiastical institutions, from which the 
rising city-sates were already breaking aw^, were still in process 
of gaining ground and winning acceptance. And in the next chap¬ 
ter there was another time during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when the new problem of translating the Italian inven¬ 
tions of Democracy and Industrialism from the city-state scale on to 
the kingdom-state scale was already being worired out in Engird 
while the Western World at laige was still engaged in assimilating 
those other elements in the Italian city-state c^ture which were 
capable of bring translated as they stood on to the larger scale wth- 
out being remodelled. ‘ 

( To nf fe«t* may a««» to implr (hat the CMMm mioorin' unermcive 

iDMritT arc rwo pamtaaent articulaciona of (be gtcmg body coaal; bu( ox coureo ^ 
tioiile. iibaallciiDiJec, OAly woAaourimperfeetly* For a •ofiim, beuvnotw orgcfusm 
itacif. bjt mertivi rakd»n between erxiiwu. u able to artiegbue afvd tetniMlaM itaelf 
mueb »«re freely tban a SgBMft body or a aoul; aod accordingly, >n 0 : Ar 

n a* wre of ^cuttinr >ta boet foo( forwud' every lune, a growinfi eociery i« apt eo 
anicutue out ei kb men^n a now leg to cako aadt new etep, ox. ia other word*, e nev 
craatroo aunerrty to And ao onglcial reapooie fer Mcb new challenge. It la esceeainsiy 
rtfa for any coxwnuAity ox other croup of individuala which hea pla^ ihe pan pF 
eraacive euDoriiy is oxta chapter of i srowin« aoaiety’e gtovib to pUy the eame panut 
tha "e»t ahipcer. (ThU Iwt point <* dciJt whh further in |V. C (in) M. prttnw, w. iv, 
halow y 

' Thw overlap beiweatt tucCTsaive hoop of Ch«l»ewattd-Ref»«n«r end SViihdrawaU 
and-Recum confrmes the hinmnen wuh the mirwr le«h«*ca1 pmhiwn of ehoonn* Pwtweon 
alMtnati'e ir«tem of rumirc hu petioda. AmrniAjt that the succewi»e perwta n tha 
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It will be seen that this periodic movemeDt of growth, in which 
the solution of one problem gives rise to a new problem even before 
it has secured a general acceptance for itself, is a plain instance of 
that alternating rhythm of Yin and Yang which we have studied 
already in another connexion.' We have first put our finger on the 
pulse of this ihythm in observing the contrast between the static 
condition of extant human societies of the primitive species and the 
dynamic movement of those societies of another spectea that are in 
process of civilization. In the particular sequence of Challenge 
and-Respon$e and Withdrawal'and-Retum in which the two known 
apedes of human societies have their place, we are only in a position 
to observe a single pulsation: the imptiJse that has launched a small 
number of human societies out of the Yin-state attained by Primi* 
live Humanity into the Yang-activity in quest of a goal which the 
Saints thernselves only dimly and fiduUy apprehend. In going on 
to study the process ^ which civilizations grow, we have now re¬ 
discovered in this process the alternating rhythm of Yin and Yang; 
but this time the rhythm is tuned to a shorter ‘wave-length’, and 
we are able to observe it in a number of examples which extend 
over two or three successive pulsations each. 

Perhaps this is as far as we can hope to carry our aoalysid of 
the interaction between individuals in growing civilizations. In 
the next chapter, which is the last section of this Part, we have 

fnwd) pf inr fjTcn civil«<ition wiQ b« UMt»d most dutiMD'vel; uid mon ebtracteristk> 
lUy If tb«y are oused tfur (h4 tueecauve cfMUv« miaarMea thtt bcve tmii M meet 
auc<eiuve by diMovarirti pHgiiMl naporuia through witMr*»tk and rctunw, 

W4 h«ve •ti]l to d«cjd« «h«ch«r w« a/e tp aiJne wf givea period aftsi the eld imno/ity 
Km nol 7<l coiaptand the eel of retuni or enar the n«w rai/Mrity ohi'ch Imj 
taterod already upeo the procew of oothdnwal. To take, for example, the eeeond 
chapter of our own Woatem bi a tor y the 'medlevel* chapter which rune, in conveotiortfl 
data. frMB about i«7$ to A.9. >47^—v* we to ihia <±apier ‘the Roeaaaiadc- 
FcudalUUc period ef Weaten hittoiv' after the JiapMka Chmiiana lod th« Feudal 
Syecem wbiA were the ma#ter>inatjnuionj of the agef It wea t^ee irwututiocM that 
preaided over the iBomeet of equUibricDi and bermeny wb'eh Mr. H. W. C. Devic bee 
deecribed irtcbepeaeafc quoted above. Yet it would aeetn e^^ly epptosriaieto celltlu* 
•erne chepm 'the Iialien period of Weetem hietory' after the Italian eity.tcecee whidt 
erm ennged. at that very moment, in werhine out a /•«« way of life io order to eolve 
new prebleeu erhjch the mediml henaony bad left uoeolvod. Or again, to take the laat 
chapter of VVaaian hiatory before the chapter in wbkb we ereliviog now—the chapter, 

that ia to $aj, wfaieh rune, in conveotional daiae, ffom about A.9. te?s to A.&. xSye_ere 

we to eel) thie chapter ‘the ItaliaUe period of Weetem hiitor^ after CM Italian ounority 
wbeee eulnse ww being proareeaivcly adopted di.ring th^ eencuriaa the noo- 
l^nn memry of d>e Weatem Society: or aM we to oall it ‘the Cagluh period ef We ete m 
history’ arte/ tbe Bnglieh minonry which wee cnga|ed during the leme centuriee io 
worh^ out ifl rthatve Iveletion ihMe new v erri ona ei Democracy and Induiirialiam on 
Che kin^ocB-aiatc acale which le thia latest age are epparandy con^uenng the Worid? 
And how will fuMre hiatoricna coecaive ot the preeent obapter of our Western hiatory 
which be^ about helf a century ago f Will they ef it ae 'the BritaaslatK pcri^' 

lA defbtnco to the Britaab origin of the two nMatcr-instiiutioQa and prevail^ l^ts of 
the age; or erill they rtther aaeociate it with the neiM of the new creadva minority, 
whete^ It may be^ that wiD bod—oi attempt to And—a eeiutien for the new probleiu 
to wbieb leduairialwm and Domeerwy are already giriog rise? It will heeeen &it tbm 
am two altemeim aysCefni, wbiefa we may cell the mtiraean and the Bp^thne, to 
givuw our h uteri cat perudj tMir namee. 

> To Fart II. B. vel. i» oa pp. rpy-aoe. above. 
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Co take a glance at the diiferentiatioa in character between one 
growing civilization and another which the process of growth 
brings with it. 

III. DIFFERENTIATION THROUGH GROWTH 

We have now completed our iHTeetigstion of Che process by 
which civilizations grow^ and, in the several instances whi^ we 
have examined, the process appears to be one and the same. 
Growth is achieved when an individual or a minority or a whole 
society replies to a challenge by a response which not only answers 
the particular challenge that has evoked it but also exposes the 
respondent to a fresh challenge which demands a fresh response 
on his part. And the process of growth continues, in any given 
case, so loog as this recurrent movement of disturbance and 
restoration and overbalance and renewed disturbance of cqulli* 
brium is maintained. This is the process of growth as we have 
observed it in a comparative study of a number of cases; but, 
although the process may be unifenn, the experiences of the 
various parties that undergo the process are not the same. 

The variety of experience in coofronting a single sequence of 
common challenges is manifest when we compare the experiences of 
the several difleient communities into which any single society ia 
articulated at any given moment. For under the test of a common 
challenge a certain number of the communities that are exposed 
to it are apt to succumb, whereas others strike out a succeaaful 
response tlwugh a creative movement of Withdrawal-and-Rctum, 
while others, again, neither succeed in responding along original 
nor fail to respond altogether, but manage to survive the crisis 
by si ting until some creative individual or creative mlnori^ has 
shown the way through, and then following tamely in the foot¬ 
steps of the pioneers.’ Eaxh succesdve challenge that any growing 
civilization undergoes is apt to differentiate the experiences of its 
constituent individuals and communities In this way; and it Is 
evident that the differendadon is cumubdve. The longer the series 
of recurrent ChallengC'aod-Response-aod-Challenge, the greater 
the progres^ve dlfferenciadon in the experiences of ^e parties con* 
cemed. And if the process of growth thus gives rise to differentia¬ 
tion within the body social of a single growing society, where the 
successive challenges to which the parties are subjected are common 
to all these parties, then, a fortiori, the same process must differen¬ 
tiate one growing society from another, since the senes of Chal- 
lenge-and-Response-and-Challenge through which the growths of 
different societies are achieved are not idendcai but separate and 

( 8«c I. B CD. voL >. pp. u-S, above. 
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diverse. Thus the growths of civilizadons entail a progressive 
differentiation benveen the experiences of one growing sod^ and 
another; and we have now to consider what the iroplications of 
this differentiation of experiences may be. Does a variety of 
experience produce, in its tum» a variety of outlook and aptitude 
and ^ 09 ? 

Tn the matter of outlook, one dgnal example of a variety that is 
trac^ble to a variety of experience has engaged our attention 
alr^dy. Our hrst step in entering upon this Study of History was 
to take account of the relativi^ ol historical thought and, in 
studying this characteristic of historical thought empirically in the 
work of our own contemporary Western historians, we came to 
the conclusion that the outlook of Western historians in our time 
has been governed by the modem Western versions of ‘Industrial¬ 
ism' and 'Democracy'—the two rnaster-institutions which the 
Western World has Uirown up in the most recent chapter of its 
histoiy in the process cf working out its responses to the dominant 
challenges of the age.* In this connexion, we observed that the 
historians of this particular society In this particular age have 
been apt to view the histories of all sodecies in all ages from the 
Industrial and Democratic angles of vision; and we came to the 
conclusion that this local and temporary standpoint has given our 
historians a ftlse perspective, not only for studying the histories of 
all other societies b^ide our owti,^ but even for studying the 
history of our own society in its earlier cbaptera, before the modem 
Western versions of'Industrialism' and ‘Democracy’ were worked 
out. Here, then, in the doixiain of historical thought, we have one 
clear case in which the variety in the experience of different civiliza¬ 
tions is reflected in a variety of oudook. Are there other cases of 
the kind? 

A conspicuous case presents itself in the domain of Art. For 
while the concept of the relativity of historical thought is an un¬ 
familiar idea which has to be explained and justiiied, the concept 
of unique artistic s^lea that can be apprehended by direct aesthetic 
intuition is an accepted commonplace. There is nothing new or 
startling or paradoxical In the proposirion that every civilization 

* In Ptn I. A, Tol. i, kb»ve> 

* Ferthia aapM^modm Watan *Iiidu»qiali«fn* 4Ad 'DemecncT', aee I!I. C(!i) (S). 
fp. 3sa-S^ aMve. 
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creates an individual artistic stylfi of Its ovn; and, if we are aCtempt- 
iog to asceftain the limita of any given civilization in any dimen- 
sion^ dther spatial or temporal, we hnd, aa a matter of fact, that 
the aesthetic test is the surest as well as the subtlest. 

For example, a survey of the successive artisdc styles that have 
prevailed in Egypt brings out the fact that the art of the ‘pre- 
dynastic age’ U not yet cbaxacterlstically Egyptian, whereas the 
Coptic art has discarded the chancteristicaily Egypciac traits; aod 
on this showig we are able to establish the 'Hme-span of Egyptiac 
history, from the birth to the dissolution of the Egyptiac ^dety, 
more accurately than we can establish it by any other method of 
m^urement. By the same aesthetic test, we can establish the 
respective d ates at which the Hellenic Ovihaation emerged 
beneath the crust of the Minoan Sodety and at wbi<^ it dis* 
integrated in its turn in order to make way for the Orthodox 
Christian Civiliaation to rise to the surface- Here, too, Art spealB 
in clearer accents than either Politics or Economics. The aesthetic 
test, again, enables us to establish, with some assurance, the dis¬ 
tinction between an ‘apparented’ Sioic Society, with an art that 
was indigenous, and an ‘affiliated' Far Eastern Society with an art 
that owed its individual style to an Indo-Hellenistic inspir^on. 
By the test, we can distinguish the chapters of Indie history 
that precede from those that follow the Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Indie World. In ^ spaual dimension, likewise, the style of 
the Minoan artifacts which our modem Western archaeolo^ts 
have brought to light enables us to ascertain the geographied 
extension of the Minoan culture at different epochs with ^proxi¬ 
mate accuracy, though the history of this Minoan Civilizai^ is 
known to us cxdudvely through the archaeological record without 
any reinforcement in the shape of written documenta or oral tradi¬ 
tion_eo true it is that ‘if these should hold their peace, the stones 

would immediately cry out*.' , , - 

The individuality of artistic style is indeed so profound that it 
sets its imprint upon the simplest and crudest works of craftsman¬ 
ship. The chiselling of a stone or the moulding of a brick or the 
temre and varnish of a potsherd is capable of beating testimony 
to the existence of the culture that fashioned it with as clew a voim 
as the masterpiece of a great poet or the life of a great saint or the 
career of a great statesman. 

‘The pbenoroenon of Style springs from the nature of the Mscroco^. 
It expresses the fundamental symbolism {Vrsymbot) of a dvilianoo 
(Kultur^ . . • [And] in the historical panorama of given cxinlia- 
tion there is only room for one single style, which is the style of that 

I Luke xla. 40 . 
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civilisation itself.... A masterpiece of the purest Renaissance, like the 
courtyard of the PaJazso Fainese, is actually nearer—immeasurably 
nearer—to the vestibule of St. Patroclua at Soest or to the interior of 
Magdeburg Cathedral or to the propylaea of eighieench*cenrury SouA 
Gemian mansions than it is to the temple at Paeetum or to the Erech- 
iheum. There is the same relation bet^eo Doric and Ionic; and that 
is why Ionic columns can enter into a combination with Doric archi- 
tectum forms which is just as complete as the combination of late 
Gothic and early Baroque in St Lnwrence at Nuremberg or the com¬ 
bination of late Romanesque and late Baroque in the beautiful upper 
portion of the West Choir at Mains. And this is also why our eye is 
still only just begimiing to distinguish, in the Egyptiac S^le, the 
respective contributions «‘'the Old Kingdom*’ and ’^he Middle lUng- 
dom": coniributiona which correspond respectively to the Doric-Gothic 
youth of a style and to its loolc-Baioque age» and which, in Egyptiac 
history, interpenetrate one another with complete harmony in the 
semiDtic of all works of art of any greatness ^m the time of the 
Twelfth Dynasty onwards.** 


In the light of the evidence which we have marshalled for our¬ 
selves, we may be disposed to agree with Spongier when he main¬ 
tains in this passage that every society in process of civilization 
creates a unique and unmistakable artistic style of its own. But if 
we accept the view that every civilization has its individual outlook 
and aptitude and Ithos in the domain of Art, this conclusion raises 
a further question; for dvilizatioos—as we shall find when we 
come to study their contacts with one another in Space and in 
Time*—are wholes whose parts all cohere with one another and 
all affect one another reciprocally, If, therefore, it is accepted that 
every civilization has a style of its own in the domain of Art, we 
have to inquire whether the qualitative uniqueness which is the 
essence of style can appear in one single domain of social life with¬ 
out pervading all the parts and organs and institutions and func¬ 
tions and activities of the whole b^j social. 

Spengler answers this question with an emphatic negative ; for 
he maintains that the lelativity which we have recognized in the 
domains of Art and of Historical Thought is also recognisable in 
the domains of Mathematics and of Physical Science; and he even 
imports his dogma of rdadvity into the Kantian Categories of 
Thought in general, and into the realm of Ethics into the bargain. 

*Th^ a not and caonot be any euch thing as Number-in-Itself. 
There is a plurality of worlds of numbers because there is a plurality 
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of dvilizsticofi. Wft find an Indie, Aitde, HoUeoic^ ud Wotem type 
of Dumbera; and each type ia aocnoching individual and unique from 
the foundations upwards; each is the expression of a dd!erent sensation 
of the Univerae; each is the symbol ol a validity which, even in che 
sciendhc sense, is strictly limited; each is the principle of an arran^ 
ment of the statically existent {da Gwrdnm) which reflects the inner¬ 
most essence of a unique soul and of no other soul but this: the soul, 
that is to say, which is the centre of just tlus civilizadon and no other. 
It follows that Riachematica are not su^ular but plural.... Number as 
conceived in and through the ^irit... bears witness not to a universal 
but in each case to a quite specific Humanity. Accordingly, when a new 
system of msthematlca arises, its style depends entirely upon the parti¬ 
cular civilisation in which it has its roots and upon the particular Itind 
of human beinge in whose minds it is thought out... 

*There ia no Physical Science without unconscious pre-supposidons 
which it is beyond the seleotlfic researcher's power to control. More¬ 
over, these pre-suppositions can be traced bs^ to the earliest days of 
the dvilisation^-the days in which it first awakened to consciousness. 
The existence of a physical science implies the pretdous existence of 
a religion. In this matter there ia no diadnction between the Catholic 
and £e Materialistic view of Physical Nature: they are both statements 
of the same creed in different words. Even the atheistic presentation 
of Science bss religion ia it: modem mechanics are a reproduetion of 
Christian degmas, point for point No science is mere system, law, num¬ 
ber or arrangement; evepr science is also an historical i^enomenon, and 
as such it is a living organism which realizes itself in the thoughts of human 
bdegs and is goverr^ by the destiny of a particular ci^izatioD. In 
the science of modem Phyeies there is an historical as well as a logical 
necessity. It is not only a matter of intellect; It is aiso a matter of race.... 
The notion of a universally valid Science which is true for all civilizations 
is an Uhision. . . .* 

'In the [concept of the aprum), Kant assumes not only that the form 
of all mental activi^ is uo^tersble. but also that it is iilcntical all 
human beings. In consequence, he has entirely overlooked a circum¬ 
stance of inestimable importance (the main reason for this lapse being 
bis failure to teat his thought by reference to any mental resources or 
any intellectual standpoint except chose of his own time). The point 
in question ia the variation In the degree of ''universal validity*'. 
While there are certain Actors in Thought which are no doubt valid 
over a wide rai^ and which are at least ostenribly independent of the 
crrilizatioD or century to which the thinker belongs, there is also, 
underlying all Thou^t. another necessl^, in respect of the forms of 
Thou^t. which ia of quite a diferent kind: the necessity to whkh a 
human b^g is subject in his ctmacicy as a member of one paiticuUr 
civilization and no other . . The cat^ories of Thought, life, and 
Coosdousness of the Universe are as various as the phystognoauea of 

1 Sp«nslR.oe.d(..vQj.i.pp.B$-& 5 m (urthertbawMeofiiLii chapter:'Von Sian 
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individu&l hunian befogs. There ere mteJlectuel as well a physical 
“nces" and “peoples”: communide constituted by the poss e esioo of 
some psinicular mental fom or idea; and they have as little knowledge 
of their own intellectual idiosyDcraaies as th^have of other people’s 
perceptions of “redness’' or “yellowness”. iThc conunon system of 

Z bols which is especially chamteristic of Human Speech fosters the 
ion that there fa an identity of life and an identical picture 
of the Universe. [In reality], the great thbkera of the individual dvflisa* 
tions are comparable in this respect to vicUms of colour-blindness who 
do not realize their own condition and who dierefore each make merry 
over their neighbours’ mistakes....' 

’There are exactly as many systems of moralin as there are civiliza¬ 
tions, In this matter no one has s fnt choice. In the activity of every 
painter snd musician there ia assuredly some &ctor» of which the artist 
himself is never conscious, which nevertheless governs from the outset 
the semantic of his works and distinguishes th^ from the artistic per¬ 
formances of all other civilizations; and it be stated with e<jU8l 
assurance that every manifestation of life by any human being who 
belongs to any dviluatioa is scamped from the outset —a priori, in the 
strict^ Kantian aeose—with an idiosyncrasy which ^^oes far deeper 
than any conscious judgement or endeavour and which is recognizable, 
by its style, as belonging to a particular dvilizatioo. The ii^vidual 
may behave morally or immaraUy, “well” or “badly’', In tenna of the 

E ordlal moral sense of his own civilization; but the form of his 
viour is not a matter of personal choice. E^ry civ^ization has its 
own ethical standard; and the validly of this standard begins and ends 
witii that dvilizadon itself. There JS no such thing as a universal 
human ethic. 


In the foreg;oing stria of passages, in which Spongier carries his 
dogma of relativity from the domain of Art into almost every other 
domain of social life, there Is a magnificent logic; and an English 
empiricist might find this German trasscendentallst a forml^ble 
antagonist if he were rash enough to challenge him to a tourna¬ 
ment with his own German weapons. If we admit that there are 
qualitative differences between the styles of difierent dvilxzationa 
in the domain of Art, and also admit that every civilization is an 
individble whole consisting of parts which' are interdependent 
with one another, then it is certainly difficult to refute Oswald 
Spender's logic by counier-syUogUms. But an empiricist will be 
iodu^ to reply by approaching me same problem from a different 
angle. He trill begin by submitting that the attribute of absolute 
and iU-pervasive qualitative mdividuaiity, which Spengler ascribes 
to each and every society of the species Civilizationa, ^rries with 
it the implication that a civilization is something qualitatively con¬ 
stant and therefore static; and this would mean, in Spengler'a own 

* Spen^, op, dt, v«l. i. p. 3$i. a Spongter, «p, cii,. *ol. i, p. 471. 
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metaphysical terms, that dvilizatiooa belong to the realm of das 
OewrSus, and not to the realm of das Werden: a consequence 
which is in contradiction wth Spangler’s own doctrine* and with 
the empiricist’s own observation. 

The empiriciat will go on to point out that a dvilizadon, as he 
observes it ‘in real life’, is not a static thing but a dynamic process 
or movement or dian: an endeavour to create somechiog Super¬ 
human out of primitive Human Nature. He may be prepared to 
contemplate the possibility of a specific difierence ^ character 
between the raw material and the eventual work of art which the 
demiurge is striving to fashion out of it; for experience reveals 
what is tantamount to a specific dilTereoce between primitive or 
ordinary Human Nature and the nature of the Saints who are 
Superman’s heralds and forerunners and from this experience we 
may infer, a fortiori, that ‘the first nan Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit', and that ‘the 
first man is of the earth earthy, the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven’.* But bow can we accept the conclusions of logic when 
it ascribes this spedfic individuality—this absolute qualitative dif¬ 
ference, not only from all primitive sodeties but dso from one 
another-^ot to flainta or to supermen but to civilizations, when 
these dvilizatiOAS are nothing but alternative and parallel and 
philoflophically contemporary efforts to move on from das Ge- 
from the accomplished &ct of Human Nature—co an¬ 
other nature, superhuman or divine, which U the unattained goal 
of human endeavours: the goal towards which ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth’?* If a civilization is a movement from one 
kind of being to another, and is not a thir^ in itself, then surely 
it cannot be absolutely constant and self-consistent; and if it is 
a representative of a spedes, then surely, again, it cannot be abso¬ 
lutely unique. Logic or no logic, we cannot follow Spenglcr as 
far as this. 

On the other hand, we shall probably feel that he is o^ing up 
an interesting line of inquiry on firmer ground when he interprets 
the variety of sodal style as arising not from a diffeicnce of essence 
but rather a difference of en^hasis. 

'We talk of the kabilus of a plant—by triuch we mean the specific 
outward appearance that bdoogs to this plant alone, and the character 
and the style b whic^ it presents itself b the realm of static existence 
and spatial extension (« dfn Bsrriek des Geioorinen und Ausgtdehnten), 
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3^4 THE PROCESS OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
whereby every plant ia distioguished, in every one of its parts and at 
every single stage of its life, from Che representatives of all ocher species. 
This notion is so impofianc for the study of physiognomy that I propose 
to apply it to die great orgaztisma of History and to spe^ of the habitus 
of the Indie, the Egypciac or the Hellenic Ovilizadon or History or 
Mentality. A vague sense of the conception is already to be found under* 
iyiftg the notion of Style, and we are merely clarifying this notion and 
giving it greater depth if we talk of the religious, mental, political, social, 
and economic style of a civilization, or, in ^eral terms, of the style 
of a soul. This habitus cf conscious being, which covers sentiments and 
thoughts and bearing and behaviour in the life of an individual human 
creature, has a wider scope in the life of entire civilizations. In this 
sphere it embraces the total expression of Life in its higher manifesta¬ 
tions; for example, the choice of particular branches of Fine Art (the 
choice of sculpture in the round and fresco-painting by the HeUenes, 
and the choice of counter-point and oU-psinting in the West) and the 
decisive rejection of other branches (the rejection of sculpture by the 
Arsbs). The style of a dvilitation reveals Itself again in a penchant 
towards esotericiam (Indie) in contrast to a penchant towards publicity 
(Hellenic); or a penchant towards the spoken word (Hellenic) in contrast 
to a penchant towards the written w^ (in the Sinic World and the 

West).'* 

This interpretation of the variety of social style as the outcome 
of a dilTerentiadon in penchant or bene or trend or emphasis will 
carry conviction to the empirical student of history, because he 
will^hd it borne out by actual examples 'in real life'. 

The Hellenic Civilization, for instance, displays a manifest 
tendency towards a predominantly aesthetic h^itus (to borrow 
Spengler'a terminology). This Hellenic tendency to view life aa 
a whole in distinctively aesthetic terms is illustrated by the well- 
known fact that the Andent Greek adjective HaX 6 t, which properly 
denotes what is aesthedcaJIy beautiful, is employed indiscriminately 
to stand in addition for what is morally go^. In other words, in 
the Hellenic Society the emphasis upon the aesthetic outlook has 
become so strong that the moral outlook has been confounded with 
it on the shovnng of the Ancient Greek vocabulary. 

The Indie Gvilization, again, as well as the ‘aviated’ Hindu 
Gvilizatioo, displays an equally manifest tendency towards a JuAi- 
ius which is predominantly religious. 

‘One general observation about India may be made at the outset. 
Here reore than in any other country tbe national mind dnds its 
favourite occupation and full expression in religion. This quality is 
geographical rather than racial, W it is poseessed by Dravidians as 
much as by Aryans. From the raja to the peasant most Hindus have 

' Sp«A|tJet, «p. cil., vol. 1, p, ijS. 
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an Interest in tlicology and often a passion for it. Few works of an or 
literature are purely secular: the intellectual and aesthetic efforts of 
India, loi^, condnuoua and diatiopuished as they are, are roonotonous 
inasmuch as they axe almost all the expression of some religious phase.’’ 

When wc come to our own Western Civilization, we find no diffi¬ 
cult in detecting our own bent or bias. It is, of course, a penchant 
towards machinery: a concentration of interest and effort and 
ability upon applying the discoveries of Natural Science to material 
purposes through the ingenious construction of material and social 
clockwork (material engines such as steamships and motor-cars 
and sewing-machines and wrist-watches and fire-arms and bombs; 
and social ei^nes such as parliamentary constitutions and military 
mobilisation systems). We are acutely—and, to-day, no longer 
complacently*—aware that this is our Western bent j but we arc 
possibly apt to under-estimate the length of the time during which 
our Western energies have been flowing in this direction. 

We sometimes talk as though our Western ‘Mschine Age’ were 
no older than the modem Western Industrial Revolution whieh 
began little more than a century and a half ago; and it is true, as 
we have seen in another connexion,^ that less than rwo oentunes 
and a half ago the polite society of Holland and England (which 
were the two most commercially-ciinded Western countries of the 
day) wss disgusted at the base mechanic ^os of Russian Peter. 
Peter the Great, however, was manifestly a hma Naturae \ and the 
disgusting impression which he made upon the sensibilities of a 
Bishop Burnet and a King William Ill as s barbarian whose bar¬ 
barism was accentuated and not redeemed by his amazu^ but 
unediiyiDg mechanical talent is precisely the impression which 
Homo Occidentaiii hjmself has usually made upon the children of 
other civilizations since very early days, This is how Homo Oca- 
denUdis was regarded in China and Japan in the earlier decades of 
the nixxeteench century of the Chrisiiaa Era; and he was regarded 
in just the same way in the Orthodox Christian World eight cen¬ 
turies eaxUer when he bur$t upon the East Roman Empire in the 
First Crusade. Anna Corruiena's description of the cross-bow— 
‘a barbarian weapon which is entirely unknown to the Hellenes’ 
—might serve, muiatis mutandis, for a description of a modem 
Western rifle from the pen of a nineteenth-century Con^dan 
The Byzantine authoress bringa out the ingenuity of 
construction and length of range and power of penetration and 
deadliness of effect of this Western lethal weapon, and sums it up 
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3 $* THE PROCESS OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
as ‘a really devilish contrivance’.* There are a number of other 
symptoms that indicate bow early this mechanical trend declared 
itself in Western history. Oock-wori, for example, in the literal 
sense, appears to have invented in the West in the same century 

as the cross-bow;* and in the thirteenth century of the Clmstian 
Era Roger Bacon, within the bosom of the Western Society, was 
as rtotable a forerunner of the latter-day Homo OcdJsnSalis 
Mechanxcus as the alien Peter Alexeyevich four centuries later. 

It is even possible that the first stirrings of our Western mechani¬ 
cal activity may be discerned at a much earlier date, when the 
'apparent^’ Hellenic Society was still In being and the 'affiliated* 
Western Society was only in gestation, awaiting the hour of its 
birth. It is at any rate one of the curiosities of history that the 
sole instance of the application of mechanical invention to practical 
economic life which appears to be recorded in Hellenic annals had 
its locus in Gaul: a region which was not incorporated into the 
Hellenic World until its latter days, and which always remained 
on its fringe, but which has been the homeland and heart of the 
Western World in every age of the Western Civilization. This 
Gallic apparatus^the existence of which is attested in the first 
century of the Christian Era, and again in the fourth*—eeems 
‘rudimentary’ and ‘clumsy’ to the modem W«tcm scholar* when 
he studies the original accounts of it at second-hand with the 
masterpieces of modem Western mechanical ingenuity in his mind 
as a standard of comparison. Yet if we consider this labour-saving 
appliance in its Hellenic environment and appraise it on a Hellenic 
standard from a Hellenic standpoint, we shall be inclined to regard 
it as being almost as great a portent in the Roman Empire as the 
genius of Peter Alexeyevich was in Holy Russia. We feel ourselves 
here in the presence of something profoundly alien from the Hel¬ 
lenic genius.* Is it fanciful to see in this ‘rudimentary’ and ‘ clumsy’ 
Gallic reapiog-machine a precocious pre-natal manifestsdon of the 
Western mechanical bentp 

At any rate, however far it may or may not be possible to trace 
our Western mechanical trend back towards the origins of our 
Western history, there is no doubt that a mechanical penchant is 
aa characteristic of the Western Civilization as an aesthetic penchant 
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i$ of the Hdlenic C^^^li2at!on or a religious penchant of the Indie 
and the Hindu. And in our comparative studj of the progressive 
differentiation between growing civilizations we are possibly war¬ 
ranted in going on one step Luther than this. WicL all circum¬ 
spection, we may posdbly venture to suggest in certmn instances 
that this or that interest or aptitude or activity whldi manifestly 
plays an important part in the history of some one particular 
civuiaation is in some sense the counterpart of some oiha interest 
or aptitude or activity which appears to play a correspondlog role 
in t^ history of another particular civilization. 

It may be su^cated, for example, that our modem Western 
sendtisxness to ugliness in moral action when it the form of 
cruelty, coupled with our obtuseness to ugliness in visual form 
when it takes the shape of a modem Western industrial area, is 
not only inverse to, but is also in some sense equivalent to, or 
compensatory for, the obtuseness to cruelty which was coupled, 
both in medieval Italy and in ancient Greece, with an acute 
seoaidveness to ugliness in the field of vision. 

*It is often said that the modem man has entirely lost the Greek love 
of beauty. This b, 1 think, untrue, and unjust to our present civiliza¬ 
tion, unlovely as it undoubtedly b in many ways. It b cunous that 
nu^em critics of the Greeks have not cail^ attention to the oatfvtk 
obtusenees which showed itself 10 the defective reaction of the aocienta 
against cruelty. It was not that they excluded beautiful actions from 
the sphere of aesthetics; they never thought of separating the beautiful 
from ^e good in tnb way. But they were not disgusted at the torture 
of sbves, the exposure of new-born children, or the massacre of the 
population of s revolted city. The same callousness appears in the 
Italian cities at the Renaissance; Eszelino was a contemporary 
the great architects and painters. 1 cannot avoid the conclusion that it 
is connected in some obKure way with the artistic creativeness of these 
tvfo closely similar epochs. The extreme sensibility to physical suffering 
which characterizes modem dvilization arose together with Industrial- 
bm, and b most marked in the most highly iodustnalized countnes. 
It has synchronized with the complete eclipse of spontaneous and 
unconscious artistic production, whi^ we deplore in our time.... ^e 
explanation of thb extreme susceptibleaess must be left to psycbolo^ts; 
but I am convinced that we have here a case of transferred aesmetic 

susceptibility. We can walk unmoved down the streets of Plabtow, but 

we cannot bear to see a horse beaten. The A thenians set up no AJb«t 
Memoriab, but they tortured sUve-gifb in thdr law-courts and sent 
their prisoners to wort: in the horrible gallerle# of the Laureion silver- 
mines.’* 

On the same line of thought, it may be suggested that the 
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luxurfance of Religion in India corresponda in some sense to the 
luxurianee of Politics in Europe. 

'Hloduiam baa often and justly been compared to a jungle. As in the 
juogle every partieJe of sod seems to put forth its spirit in vegetable life 
and plants grow on plants, creepers and parasites on their more stalwart 
brethren, so in India art, commerce> war^re, and crime, every human 
interest and aspiration s^ ibr a manifestation in religion, and since 
men and women of all and occupations, all stages of education 
and civiliaation, have contributed to Hi^uism, much of it seems low, 
foolish and even immoral. The jungle is not a park or garden. What¬ 
ever can grow in it, does grow. The Brahmans are not gardenera but 
forest ofScera. To attempt a bistoiy or description of Indian creeds 
aeeins an enterprise as vast, hopeless and pathless as a general account 
of European politlca. As for many centuries the life of Europe bas 
expressed itself in politics, so for even longer ages the life of India, 
which has more inhabitants than Western Europe,^ has faund expression 
in religion, speculation, and philosophy, and has left of all this thought 
a voluminous record, migb^ in bulk if wanting in dates and eventa. 
And why should it chronicle them ? The truly religious mind does not 
care for the history of religion, just as among us the acientihe mind 
does not dwell on the history of science.’* 

Or, again, we may follow Spongier when he suggests that the 
art of sculpture in the round, with the human figure as ita theme, 
corresponds, as the master-art of the Hellenic Civilisation, to the 
art of music in the West, where it is music and not sculpture that 
has played the leading role. 

Spengler distinguishes an ‘ApolUnean’ and a ‘Faustian’ group 
of arts which he reg:ards as being characteristic of the Hellenic and 
the Western Civilization respectively. 

Tn the ApoUinean group, which includes vase-painting, fresco- 
painting, bas-reliefscuipture, an architecture based on ranks of columns, 
the Acbc Drama and the dance, the central point is the sculpture the 
na k ed statue. The Faustian group, on the other hand, gravitates round 
the ideal of pure spatial Ini^ty; and its central point is to be found 
in counter-point music. From this central point outwards, finespun 
threads extend into all fields of mental life and weave themselves into 
the infinitesimal system of mathematics, the dynamic system of physics, 
the CsCholicisiQ of the Society of Jesus and the Protestantism of the 
Enlightenment, the modem machine-technique, the credit system and 
the dynastic-social organisation of the State—a stupendous sum of 
spiritual self-expression. . .. 

‘The nearer the [two] civilizations have approached towards their 
complete sejf-rcaJizadon, the more decided has been their leaning to¬ 
wards an art of Inexorable symbolic clarity. . . . From (the generation 
^ populuioo of India («boui 31s BiaiiocM) Ji ]ira«f chwi of Europo witbout 
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of Bach and HsAdd) onwards, nuaic—and this a pure iostnimental and 
cot a Tocal muaio—becofflCd the Faustian vxp<ir txcelUnee. The corre¬ 
sponding artistic crisis occurs in HeUenic history about the year 470 B.c., 
when the last of the great fresco-painten, Polygnocus, yields the pri¬ 
macy, once and for ad, to his pupil Poljdeitus—yields it, that is to say, 
to the art of statuary. 

'With thb music and this sculpture the goal is attained. A pure 
symbolism of a mathematical stringency has now become possible, 'f'hat 
is the meaning of the C^non (Polycleirus’s work on the proportions of 
the human body); and Polycleirus’s Canon has its analogue in the canon 
of counter-point which was established by Polycleitus’s Western “con¬ 
temporary" Bach. In clarity and inieuai^ of pure form, these arts 
anaio the acme and the final term of achievement. We may test this 
by comparing the cone-body (dm TmitSrper) of the Faustian instru¬ 
mental music, and ^vTlhiIl this again the stroke-body (dm SirHehMrptr), 
and in Bach's music the body ra the wind-LnstruineDCs (which operates 
as a unity) as well, with the body of Arilc statues. We may likewise 
compare the two things that are called “figures" by Haydn and by 
P ro xies respectively: chat is to say, the figure of a muaicaJ theme and 
the figure of an athlete. The use of the word “figure” itself is borrowed 
from roathemalics and it revesU the fact that tms goal, which has now 
been attained at last, has been found in a union of the artistic with the 
mathematical spirit. In music and in sculpture, the analyw of Infinity 
sad the Euclidean geometry have each apprehended ns own respective 
task, its specific problem of numbers, with complete clarity. The 
greatest masters of these mathematical systeins are contemporaries of 
the great masters of these thoroughly mathematical arts. It will be 
recounted that, at an earlier point in this work, mathematics has been 
described as an art and the great mathematician as an srtist wd a 
visionary- The explanation now lies before us. The mathematica of 
Beauty and the beauty of Mathematics can no longer be distinguished 
from each other. The Infinite Space of musical tones and the Pure Body 
ci marble or bronse are a direct interpretation of that which has 
extension and static existence (ds# Aus^edthtUn urrd GnoordnenV 
belong respectively to Number conceived as Relation and to Number 
conceived as Mass. Both in fresco-pabting and in oil-painling, the 
relevant laws of proportion and perspective yield no more than a bare 
intimation cd mathematical system- On the other hand, the two latest 
and strictest arts [i.e. sutuary and music] are mathematics, Count«- 
point and the sutue-canon alike are absolute worlds of numbers. In 
these worlds, laws and formulas are enthroned. At this height of attain¬ 
ment, the Faustian and the ApoUinean an are both manifested in their 
completeness.’^ 

This is perhaps as fer as we can follow out the diflcfendatioa 
which accompanies the growth of dvilizations without losing our 
way in a maze of fantasy. We have explored far enough to have 

» SptnalK op. «i»., *o 1 . j, pp. 5B8-3. 
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ostabiished the fact that a differentiation of some kind does take 
place; and thus we have returned, at the close of this third part 
of our Study, to the point from which we started at the beginning 
of the hrst part, when we dwelt upon the fact that in any age of 
any society aU social activities, including the study of history itself, 
ate governed by the dominant tendencies of the time and the place. 
Yet if we were merely to dwell on this point once again, we ^ould 
be ending this part of our Study on a false note; for, as we have 
observed in our critique of the concept of Race,' the variety that 
is manifested in Human Nature and In human life and institutions 
is a superhcial phenomenon which masks, without impairing, an 
underlying uoi^. 

We have compared cur civilizations to rock-climbers and on 
the showing of this simile the several dimberB, though they are 
certainly separate individuals, are also all representatives of a single 
species and are all engaged upon an identlcid enterprise. They are 
all attempting to scale the /ace of the same cliff from Che same 
atarting-place on a ledge below towards the same goal on a ledge 
above. The underlying unity is apparent here; and it appears again 
if we vary ogr simile and think of the growths of civilizations in 
terms of the Parable of the Sower. The seeds which the sower 
sows are separate seeds; and every grain has its osvn different 
destiny. Some fall by the wayside and some fall upon stony places 
and some fall among thorns (the breakdowns, and disintegrations 
of the unsuccessful dvilizations will engage our attention in the 
parts of this Study that follow next). It is only a residue that falls 
into good ground and brings forth fruit. Yet the seeds are all of 
one kind, and they arc all sown by one sower in the hope of 
obtaining one harvest. And even the seeds that are devour^ by 
the fowls or scorched by the sun or choked by the thorns are 
serving the sower *s purpose, as well as the seeds which bring forth 
fruit an hundredfold. The differentiating Yang-movement of 
growth is leading towards a goal which is a Yin-state of integration. 
For 'ilayhi magi'ukum jsrni'an’ *to Him return ye every one’. 

• In II. C (ii) («) I. voJ, i, ii^v«. 
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THE ‘CONDUCnVlTy’ OF NOMADISM AS ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE DIFFUSION OF LANGUAGES 

The high social * conductivity’ of both the Steppe and the Sea is 
particularly well brought out by some of the phenomena of the 
geographical distribution of languages. 

It is a well-recognized fact that a seafaring people is apt to 
sprad its own language round all the coasts of any sea or ocean in 
which it has made itself at home. Ancient Greek navigators once 

S iut the Greek language into currency round the whole circum* 
erence of the Mediterranean, and their Modem Greek successors 
still keep Greek alive round the nanower compass of the Aegean. 
The prowess of Malayan seamanship has propagated the Malay 
family of languages as far as Madagascar on the one hand and the 
Philippines on the other. And, in the Pacific, the Polynesian 
language is still spoken with extraordinary uniformity throughout 
an archipelago that extends from Fiji to Easter Island and from 
New Zealand to Hawaii, though many generations have now elapsed 
slnct the vast spaces of‘estranging sea* which separate these Pacific 
islands from one another were regularly travereed by Polynesian 
canoes. Again, it is because 'Britannia rules the waves*—or did 
rule them for a century or so—wth a world-wide thalassocracy that 
English has latterly become a world-language with a currency from 
China to Peru. This ‘conductive’ effect of maritime navigadon in 
propagating languages over wide areas with rapidity and ease Is 
notorious; but it is perhaps not so commonly recognized that the 
same ‘conductivity* is also one of the properties of the Nomadism 
of the Steppes. 

This pr<^>erty of Nomadism can be verified by examining the 
geographical distribution of four living lan^ages, or familik of 
languages, which are all veiy widely dissemina^ in the world of 
our day: namely Berber, Arabic, Turkish, and Indo-European. 

The Beri)er languages are spoken lo-day by the Nomads of the 
Sahara (i.e. the African section of the Afrasian Steppe) and also by 
the sedentary peoples along the northern and southern 'coasts’ of 
the Sahara, in the Maghrib and in the northern fringe of the 
Nigerian and Senegalese Sudan. It is natural to infer that the 
nonhernmost and the southernmost branches of this femily of 
languages were propagated into their present domains by Saharan 
Nomads, speaking Berber as their mother-tongue, who trespassed, 
in rimes past, out of the Desert into the Sown. 
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Agun, Arabic is spoken to-day not only in the Aiabian section 
of the Afrasian Steppe but on its northern coasts, in Syria and Uriq, 
and on its southern coasts, in the Hadramawt and the Yaman, and 
on its western coasts, in the Sasin of the NUe, from the Delta up to 
the Sudanese Jaarah. More than that, the Arabic language has 
spread stiU fa^er westward—trespassing here upon the Berber 
family’s domain—until it has reached the North-African coast of 
the Atlantic and the northern shore of Lake Chad; and in this 
instance we happen to have an historical record of how the propaga¬ 
tion of Arabic across the whole breadth of Northern Africa was ac- 
compbshed. We know that this was the work of Arabic-speaking 
Noixiad^the Banu Hilll and the Banu Sulaym'^'who, by the 
deliberate policy of the Fatimid Caliphate, we^ first transplanted 
from the North Arabian Steppe to Upper Egypt and were then let 
loose upon North-West Africa about the mfadle of the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era.* 

If we look next at the present distribution of the Turkish lan¬ 
guages, we can infer with assurance horn the linguistic map that 
their origiinal centre of distribution must have been the Eurasian 
Steppe. Turkish dialects axe spoken to-day throughout a solid 
blo^ of Central Asian territory extending from the east coast of the 
Caspian to the Lob Nor and from the Northern escarpment of the 
Iranian Plateau to the western face of the Altai, with a fringe of 
outlying enclaves in the regions round about: in Azerbaijan and 
Anatolia; in the Crimea and the Dobruja; in Western Siberia and 
Bashkiristan; and, far away to the north-east, in the Basin of the 
Lena, where the Yakut dialect of Turkish survives to show that 
Turkish-speaking peoples must once have occupied not only, as 
now, the western but also the eastern half of the Eurasian Steppe 
which now conatltutes Zungaria and Mongolia and Manchuria. 
The inference Is that the Turicish family of languages was pro¬ 
pagated over its present domain by Turkish-speaking Eurasian 
Nomads; and this infereoce from the linguistic map is of course 
proved correct by our historical records. 

This explanation of the present distribution of the Turkish 
family of languages gives the key to the present distribution of 
the Indo-European family, which (as Its name Implies) is now so 
strangely sundered Into two isolated geographical groups: one 
domiciled in Europe and the other in India and Iran. The present 
Indo-European linguistic map becomes intelligible if we assume 
that the l^pguages of this family were origin^ly propagated by 
Nomads who were tenants of the Eurasian Steppe before the pro- 

I Sm Caueicr, B. F.: ^ SiM4t Oluvn du Mathr/b {Paris Paj«t), pp. jSs-vs; 
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K tors of the Turkish languages made themselves at home there. 

ipe and Iran both have ‘seaboards’ on the Eurasian Steppe, 
and this great waterless ocean is the natural medium of cocnmuni' 
cation between them. This explanation of the present Indo^Euro^ 
pean linguistic map is conhmed by the researches of our modem 
Western archaeologists, who have recently discovered the records 
U now extinct Indo-European languages which were once current 
on another ‘seaboard’ of the Eurasian Steppe, in the Tarim Basin. 

We can fortify the foregoiM evidence for the ‘condxictivicy' of 
Nomadism by an instance in Tropical Africa and another instance 
in North America. 

It is one of the well-known curiosities of Tropical Aftican 
sociology that, among the African Negro peoples, there U a violent 
contrast between the extreme linguistic uniformity which ia 
characteriscic of one part of their habitat and the equally extreme 
linguistic diversity which ia characteristic of another part. From 
Uganda and Kikuyu to Basutoland and Kafiraria, over a span of 
more than thirty degrees of latitude, the African Negroes all speak 
dialects of the one great Bantu family of lai^ages.* On the other 
hand, in the Sudan (in the widest sense of the term, in which if 
covers a belt of territoiy stretching right across Africa from the 
western foot of the Ab^lnian Plateau to the Guinea Coast), a 
different language, with no disceniibie affinity to the neighbouring 
languages, is spoken m every district and, in some districts, m 
almost every v&Jage.* In the Sudan, the rare Unguefroncht. e.g. 
Hausaa and Fukni, arc apt to be of at least partly alien origin-^ 
This contrast which the linguistic diversity of the Sudan presents 
both to the uniform Bantu area on the south and to the uniform 
Berber and Arabic area on the north is a phenomenon which de¬ 
mands explanation; and the most obvious explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the Bantu-speaking and Fulani-speaking 
peoples, like the Imoshagh and like the Badawi Arabs, are by origin 
stock-breeding Nomads, whereas the Sudanese Negroes are seden¬ 
tary agriculturists. , . 

A parallel case in North America is the contrast between the 
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narrowness of the geographical domain of the Mayan language and 
the vast extent of £e Nahuan-Shoshooean group of languages (the 
group to whi^ the Aztec language belongs). The Nahuan-Sho- 
shonean family ranges from Idaho to Costa Rica;' and we know 
that these languages were propagated, not indeed by stock-breeding 
Nomads, but by equally mobile tribes who made chdr livelihood 
on the North American prairies by hunting. 

Thus the 'conductivity' of Nomadism and of Seafaring accounts 
for a number of the most conspicuous examples of the wide geo¬ 
graphical diffusion of languages.^ Indeed, the examples are so 
conspicuous that, although the number of instances is not really 
large, we have mistakenly come to regard wide distribution as the 
normal state of affairs which can be taken for granted, and narrow 
distribution as something exceptional which requires explanation.^ 

* Spinden, H.I.! Tht Mtsiie9andCtnr^A7HeHta(^ttm'i9it 
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THE CAUSES OF THE OCCASIONAL ERUPTIONS OF THE 
NOMADS OUT OP THEIR OWN DOMAIN ON THE STEPPES 
INTO THE ADJOINING DOMAINS OF THE SEDENTARY 
SOCIETIES ROUND ABOUT THEM 

In out inquiry into the life of the Nomadic Qvilizadon, we have 
seen that Nomadism involves two kinds of movement which are 
quite distinct, and are in fact in sharp contrast to one another, 
Aough they are frequently confused in the popular notion of wbat 
Nomadism is. 

The normal movement of a Konadlc community or horde is a 
regular movement of a cyclic kind in which the horde never tres¬ 
passes beyond the limits of a definite range but keeps moving per- 
perually wdchin these limits—coming round ag»n and ^In to each 
particular station on this range periodically. Since the economic 
incentive which keeps the Nomad on the move is the necessity of 
extracting out of his range the utmost pasturage obtainable for his 
flocks and herds by taking advantage of the local seasonal variations 
in the vegetation of the Steppe, it follows that the period of the 
Nomad*3 cyclic movement is the year-period; that the geographical 
direction of the movement 1$ alternately south to north in springand 
north to south in autumn; and that the geographical extent of 
the Nomad's raoge runs from hundreds into thousands of miles in 
its north-and-souih exiension-^he area required by any given 
horde being determined by the ratio between its head of cattle and 
the pastoral resources of its rsnge, both In their totality and in their 
local distribution between the difierent seasonal stations.^ This 
regular cyclic annual movement of a Nomadic horde differs in degree 
orily, and not in kind, from the regular eyebe daily movement of the 
ftetory workers and the clerical workers in a modem Western in¬ 
dustrial community between the factories and offices where they 
work and the residential districts where they sleep. 

This yearly periodic movement within a limited range 1$ what 
‘Nomadism’ (Ae Greek word for 'cattle-driving’) litcraHy and 
properly means. But the Nomads are also subject to another move¬ 
ment which diffiers from their normal movement in every way. 
This other movement occurs at intervals, not of twelve mon^, but 
of decades or centuries; it is at first right difficult to discern any 
regular periodicity in it; its direction is as often as not from east to 
west or from west to east, in contrast to the normal northward 
I See p*fl III. A, pp. 7 , C4 end :S, *bo»e. 
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movemeot in spring and soutliward movement in autumn; and the 
distances traversedoy the Nomads in this occasional movement are 
out of all comparison with the range of the normal seasonal move¬ 
ment. In the occasional movementa of this second ki^, a Nomad 
horde is apt not only to trespass out of its own recognized range on 
to the rangies of its Nomadic neighbours, but actually to burst out 
of the Steppes altogether and to flood over the fields and cities of 
the sedentary societies on the further side of the border between 
the Desert and the Sown. 

These occasional migrations or eruptions of the Nomads, right 
out of the Steppes, have of course affected the lives and fortunes and 
histories of the sedentary sodeties round about much more pro¬ 
foundly and sensationally than these have been affected by the 
Noma^* regular annual movementa within their own domain; and, 
since the history of the Nomads has been written almost entirely by 
observers belonging to one or other of the sedentary societies with 
which the Nomads have happened to collide, these violent erup¬ 
tions have come to be regard^ as the characteristic manifestations 
of Nomadism, though really they are exceptional interludes in a 
round of anniial movements which are regular in time, limited in 
geographical range, and intrinsically peaceful in character. 

Tks impact these Nomad eruptions upon the lives of the 
sedentary victims is so catastrophic that the sedentary observers 
have been inclined to postulate a demonic force of will and strei^th 
of purpose in the Nomads to account for auch vast effects upon the 
sedeotazy societies' fortunes. In opposition to this popular view, 
we have suggested, in passing,* that these eruptions are not, as a 
matter of fact, the spontaneous expressions of the Nomads’ human 
initiative, but are all produced mechanically by the action upon the 
Nomads of either one or other of two alternative external forces: 
either a puU exerted by one of the sedentary societies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Steppes, or else a push exerted by the climate of 
the Steppes themselves. 

Evidently this proposition requires proof; and the first step to- 
w*ards putting it to the test Is to tabulate as many of the historic 
eruptions as we can ascertain from the surviving records. 

In aetting out to compile this table, there are several obvious 
considerations which we must keep in mind. 

In the first place, the eruptions which we shall be entering on our 
list are not all precisely comparable with one another from the 
sociological standpoint. At one end of the social scale there are 
migrant hordes, like the [pseudo-] Avars who burst out of the heart 
of the Eurasian Steppe into the Hungarian Alfdid in the second 

* S«« Part III. A, p. 15. ibev«. 
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half of the sixth centuty of the Christian Era, who have been so 
utterly uprooted before the moment when they break into the his¬ 
torical record that the whereabouts of their previous ranges is 
quite unknown. Then there are others, like the Magyars, who 
burst into the same AlfOld at the close of the ninth century of the 
Christian Era, whose previous ranges may be eonjectur^‘ but 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. There are oth^ again, like 
the Banu HilSi and the Banu Sulaym, who migrated out of Arabia 
into Africa in the eleventh centuiy of the Christian Era, or like the 
various hordes of Calmucks who migrated out of the western parts 
of the Mongolian Plateau in all directions—to the Obi, to the Volga 
and to the Kuku Nor-^uring the first half of the seventeenth 
century, whose previous ranges are on record but who lost touch 
with their former homes when once their migration was under way. 
The migrations of the Calinucl:s and the Banu Hilal, like those of 
the Magyars and the Avars, were mass-movements in which the 
migrants brought their Bocks and their herds and their women and 
their children with them. On the other band, the eruption of the 
Calmucks' kinsmen the Mongols or Tatars in the thirteenth centuty 
of the Christian Era was only secondarily a displacement of popu¬ 
lation and was primarily a military operation carried out by a horde 
which extended its domain principally by means of imposing its 
political dominion upon other peoples,^ The Mongols bad a fixed 
capital in Mongolia at Qaraqonim (besides the subsidiary capitals 
which they established in, or on the fringes of, the conquered 
countries); and they depended upon the secretarial and administra¬ 
tive abilities of the Nestorian and Manichaean and Buddhist 
Uighura in the Central Asian oases, as well as upon the strength of 
their own right anns.’ Among the Primitive Muslim Arabs who 
burst upon the Roman and Sasanian Empires out of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the seventh century of the dlhristian Era, there w« 
likewise an assodation between Nomads and oasis-dwellers, but in 
this case the merchants of the city of Mecca and the husbandmen 
of the oasis of Medina were the dominant partners, and the Badu 
went into action under their command. Finally, in the Palmyrene 
eruption of the third century of the Christian Era, which was 
an abortive anticipation of the Muslim Arab eruption of the 
seventh century,* the patricians of the Palmyrene city-state, whose 
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pubUcbuildinga repKsmt theactitbesisof theNomadic 
life, so completely eclipsed theii Nomad satellites chat it is perhaps 
doubc^l whether this particular eruptioa ought to find a place la 
our cable at all. 

Aaother pertineat coasideratioa is that the dates which we assign 
to these eruptions are bound to be more or less arbitrary on several 
accounts. 

For one thing, the border between the Desert and the Sown is 
not a fixed line which can be crossed at a single step at a predse 
moment which can be timed with a stop-watch. It is not a boun¬ 
dary line but a traosidonal rone; and both the location of this zone 
arid its breadth are perpetually changing in accordance with changes 
in the local sodal or the local climatic conditions. Then, again, the 
seosationai eruptions often be found to have been preened and 
prepared for by long continuing and hardly perceptible seepages. 
For example, the Arabs who flooded over the interior of the Roman 
and Sasanian Empires in the seventh century of the Christian Era 
had been heralded duriog the preceding two hundred yeara by the 
Arabs whose seepage into the Arabiai^ borderlands of the Roroan 
and.Sasanian Empires had given rise already, before Muhammad’s 
birth, to the Ghassanid Arab and the Lahmid Arab Priacipalicy on 
ground that had been under direct Roman and direct Sasanian 
administration at an earlier date. Again, the SaljQqs, who flooded 
over the 'Abbasid Caliphate and burst into the East Roman Empire 
in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, had been heralded by 
the Turkish slaves and freedmen who, since the ninth century, had 
been making themselves the masters in Baghdad and in Samarra 
and in the provinces. At the same time, there have been a certain 
number of Nomad outbreaks which have taken their victims as 
completely unawares as the most malign of the eruptions of Vesu< 
vius, and the catalogue of these bolts A’om the blue includes not 
only the impacts of the Avars, Magyars, and Mongols upon Europe, 
but also the outbreak of the Muslim Arabs from Arabia—in spite 
of the seepage which had been givii^ warning of its imminence 
during the preceding two centuries. These sudden cxpbsive die- 
chafes of Nomad invaders out of the Desert into the ^wn seem 
to be peculiar to those Nomads who have succeeded in acquiring 
a certain amount of sedentary technique and organization from the 
oasb-dwellers in their midst, and whose outbreaks are in the nature 
of military operations rather than migrations ea masst. At least, 
this conclusion seems to emerge from a comparison of the thir- 
lecnth-centuiy eniption of the Mo^ls wiA the seventeenth- 
century eruption of the less sophisticated Calmucks, or a com¬ 
parison of the seventh-century cniplion of the Primitive Muslim 
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Atabs eiihtr with the pre-Muslim seepage or with the subsequent 
erupdon of the Banu Hilah The tide of Nomad mva»on also seems 
to acquire its greatest impetus when it is flooding up one of chose 
gulfs of the ateppe-ocean that penetrate into the interior of the 
sedentary world around, just as the physical tides of the sea attain 
their greatest velocity and mount to their greatest heights within 
che confines of the estuaries of tidal rivers. In the physiography of 
the Steppe, the most notable estuary of the kind is, of course, the 
bay which opens between the northern coast of the Caspian and the 
southern limit of the ‘forest-fleece’ of the Urals; for this bay runs 
due westward from that point, along the north shore of the Black 
Sea and the north bank of the Danube, through more than thirty 
d^rees of lor^tude, till it comes to an end at last at the Iron Gates. 

In the reckoning of dates, we have also to take account of the fact, 
referred to already, that our extant records of Nomad eruptions are 
almost all derived troxn the sedentary peoples into whose domains 
che Nomads have burst, $0 th<u we have usually to be content with 
ascertaining the date at which this or that horde crossed this or that 
sedentary sodecy’s threshold, without our beir^ able to discover 
prcdsely where and when che movemenc which has burse across 
this threhold in full swing originally took its start and gathered ita 
momentum in the depth of ^e Steppe—in the absence of any 
sedentary observer on the spot who might have noticed and re¬ 
corded this first phase. For practical purposes, we have to date 
these eruprions by the moments at whi^ they burse across one or 
other of the different sectors into which we coaveniantly divide 
the vastly long border between the Steppes and the surrounding 
sedancaiy territories. And, in many cases that are extremely perti¬ 
nent and important, our records only begin at stages in theNomsds* 
penetration of the sedentary world which are two or three degrees 
removed from the original line at which the invaders began to tres¬ 
pass upon alien gtou^ and left their naUve haunts behind them. 
In other words, we have not only to dissect the border between the 
Desert and the Sown into a number of distinct sectors, but on some 
of the most frequently and most energetically violated frontiers we 
have to discinguisb between a series of thresholds or liinma, In 
^elon one h^iind the ocher, which the Nomad trespassers are apt 
to cross successively before the cumulative eflect of che resistance 
which they encouoter ultimately counteracts their momentum and 
brings their invasion to a halt. 

Tentatively, we may divide the frontiers of che Eurasian Steppe 
into ux sectors and the frontiers of the Afrasian Steppe Into nine. 

The first sector of the Eurarian frontiers extends between the 
mountainous base of che Korean Peninsula on the east and the 
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Khingaij Range on the west; and the eruption of Nomads on this 
sector out of the Steppe into China may be dated by their suc¬ 
cessive passages of three thresholds or lijnina: first, the Pale cover¬ 
ing the Liaotung Peninsula; second, Shanhaikwan (the Chinese 
Thermopylae); and, third, the watershed between the Hwangho 
Basin and the Yangtse Basin. 

The second sector extends from the western slopes of the Khln- 
gan Range to the Pamir Plateau via the Tien Shitn ; and here the 
first threshold is marked by the line of the Great Wall of China, 
while the second threshold hih into three sub-sectors, according 
to whether the invaders who have passed the Wall then fall upon 
the eastern plain of North China, or upon Tibet, or upon the Tarim 
Basin.’ On the sub-sector where the second threshold is marked 
by the western edge of the North-China Plain, there is a third 
threshold (identical with Threshold (iii) of Sector I) at the water¬ 
shed between the Hwangho and the Yangtse, and a fourth at the 
watershed between the ^ins of the Yangtse and the West River 
on the one side and the river-systems of Indo-China on the other. 
This fourth threshold was actually crossed by the Morals about 
seventy years after their passage of the Great Wall. 

The third sector extends from the Pamir? to the cast coast of the 
Caspian Sea; aod here the first threshold is the border between the 
Dasht-i-QipcI^ and the oases of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, while 
the second threshold is the northern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. Eurasian Nomad invaders of South-Western Asia who 
succeed in mounting the Iranian Plateau and then crossing it may 
either turn south-eastward and descend upon the plains of the 
Panjab, or turn south-westward and descend upon the plains of 
'Iraq, or turn north-westward and reach the Plateau of Anatolia. 
Thus, on this sector, the third threshold is divided into three sub¬ 
sectors which are geographically remote from one another; and a 
stiU greater distance dividea the several sub-sectors of the fourth 
thre^old of this Pamir-Caspian sector a foriM. The third threa- 
hold in the Panjab leads to a fourth threshold at the line of the 
Ganges and to another fourth threshold at the north-western foot 
of the Plateau of Maharashtra; and the third threshold in 'IrSq 
leads to a fourth threshold on the verge of Syria and Egypt Both 
Egypt and Maharashtra may seem, at first sight, inordinately re¬ 
mote, not only from one another, but from their common first thres¬ 
hold along the line between the Caspian and the Pamirs. Yet 
Nomad invaders who have once crossed this original line have 


* The Twim Buin. of eouree, ij k(t uf>coTCN d ^ the iveetem tenoinu* of the Well; 
but, «t various limee in history, the frenoec «f ^ini ever egeinit the Noeaids bee 
extended beyoAd Uue Mnb«weetwerd, (o Hsmi md Unintclu. 
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penetrated sijnultaneously> on more than one occasion, to Egypt in 
the one direction and to r^araahtra in the other. The Arjas in 
the first half of the second mUIennium b.c. (who broke upon Egypt 
as the Hyksos) and the Turks in the first half of the second millen¬ 
nium of the Christian Era (who reached Egypt as the Mamiuks and 
India as the Slave Kings) are two cases in point.* 

The fourth sector, which CYtends from the north coast of the 
Caspian to the southern end of the foreat-clad Urals, is compara¬ 
tively short; but the shortness of the front is compensated for by 
the depth of the steppe-|ulf, beyond this front, which assists any 
horde that aosses the threshold on this sector to push on 
r^dily and rapidly to a second, third, and fourth threshold. On 
this sector, the first threshold is marked by the line of the River 
Emba and the second by the line of the River Volga. A horde 
which succeeds in crossing the Volga has the choice between three 
lines of advance. Either it may push straight on across the Don and 
occupy the steppe between the west bank of the Don and the eastern 
face or the Carpathians; or, without crossing the Don, it may turn 
southward and occupy the Ciscaucasian Stepp^^to be pushed, 
perhaps, eventually, right round the eastern end of the Caucasus 
Range into the steppes of Azerbaijan or, in the third place, it may 
ascend the course of the Volga and lodge itself in the northern bay 
of the Steppe where the Volga is joined by the Kama. Thus the 
second thr^old on this front splays out into three sub*sectors: 
the Don-to-Carpathians sub-sector, the Caucasian sub-sector, and 
the Volga-Kama sub-sector. The Don-to-Carpathians sub-sector 
of the second threshold leads on, in its turn, to three choices of a 
third threshold. A horde which is in occupation of the Don-to- 
Caxpathians Steppe either turn south and enter the Crimea, or 
it may turn south-west and occupy Wallachia, or it may make its 
way across the Carpathians and ensconce Itself in the basin which 
contains the Hungarian Alfold. Finally, a horde which has occu¬ 
pied Wallachia may cross the Danube and occupy the Basin of the 
River Maiitza or even the Basin of Thessaly. 

The fifrh sector of the frontiers of the Eurasian Steppe extends 
from the Urals to the Altai and has a single threshold which ap¬ 
proximately coincides with the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
between Sverdlovsk (Yekaterinburg) and Novo^Nikolayevsk. 

The sixth and last sector extends from the Altai to the Knlngan, 
and approximately coincides with the present frontier between the 
Soviet Republic of Outer Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. 

I F»r the identify ef the tneks of the Aryu end the Turk* on the PiBun-Ceepila 
front end beyesd it. *ee I. C {i) (A). «el. i, ep. ebove. 

* Thie Mem* w bive heppened to the Abeoien Semetient end to e secuoo of ibe 
Sevordik Meiyert, 
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Before pMsicg oa from the Euruian to the Airuian Steppe, we 
may observe that the Eurasian Steppe is ei^dled by a ring of de* 
lachcd and more or less outlying enclaves of steppe-country, which 
have sometimes played aa important part in the history of Noaiiad 
eruptions out of the main body of the Eurasian Steppe because, in 
these enclaves, the Nomads have found new homes aher their own 
hearts, in which they have been able to go on leading the Nomadic 
life uader favourable condidons in the very midat of an alien sedeo* 
tary world. The most famous of these enclaves ia the AlfOld or 
Pus 2 ta of Hungary. Others are the Dobruja or Scythia Minor be- 
tweea the right bank of the Danube, in the penultimate reach in 
which it dews soutK^nd-north, and the coast of the Black Sea; the 
Basin of the Maritza and the Basin of Thessaly; the Axylon or 
treeless high steppe at the centre of the Anatolian Plateau; the 
Steppe of Azerbaijan, in the lower basin of the Pivers Aras and 
KuTf the Dasht-i-Lut or salt desert at the centre of the Iranian 
Plateau; the Basin of Seistan; the Thar or Indian Desen (which ia 
sociologically an enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, though it belongs 
to the Afrasian Steppe physiographically); the Kuku Nor Basin in 
North-Eastern Tibet; and Bn^y the so-called 'Eastern Gobi’, on 
the eastern side of the Khlngan Range, which has been the mustering 
place for the Nomads who have invaded China on the sector be¬ 
tween the EChingan Range and Korea. 

Turning now to the frontiers of the Afrasian Steppe, and number¬ 
ing our sectors continuously—since, in the study of Nomad erup¬ 
tions, the two great steppes have to be created as one whole—we 
may take, as the seventh sector in our series, the Lower Euphrates 
front of the Arabian portion of the A^ian Steppe. On this Lower 
Euphrates front, the first threshold Is the line of the Euphrates 
itself; the second is the south-western escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau; and the third is the northern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau. (Ail these three thresholds were passed, in succession, by 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs.) 

The eighth sector is the Upper Euphrates front, which has one 
threshold—marked by the line of the river between Hit and JarSbla 
—leading over into an outlying enclave of the North Arabian 
Steppe in the Jaurah. 

The ninth sector is the Syrian front of the Arabian portion of the 
Afrasian Steppe, with its f^t threshold along the border between 
the North Arabian Steppe and Syria, h'om Jaribis on the Euphrates 
to 'Aqabah on the Red Sea. The aeoond threshold on this Syrian 
front splays out into two sub-sectors, one leading out of Syria into 
Anatolia and tbe other out of Syria into Egypt- The Egyptian sub¬ 
sector of the second threshold leads on, in its turn, to two further 
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thresholds: one leading across the Kile Into the Maghnb and the 
other up the Nile into the Nilotic or Eastern Sudan. Finally, the 
third threshold towards the Maghrib leads on Into the Iberian 
Peninsula across a fourth threshold which is marked by the Straits 
of C^braltar. (The Primitive Muslim Arabs passed all these four 
thresholds likewise.) 

Turning, now, to the African portion of the Afrasian Steppe, tve 
may take as our tenth sector the Nile front of the Ltoyan Desert, 
over against i^ypt and Nubia. This sector has a first threshold, 
marked by the west bank of the River Nile itself, and a second, 
marked by the border between Egypt and Syria. (This eeeond 
threshold was passed by the Ka^ma Berber followers of the Fiti- 
xnids when, after occupying Egypt in A.n. 969, they invaded Syria 
in or about A.n. 970.) 

The eleventh sector is the border between the Libyan Desert and 
the cultivable plateau of the Cyrenuca. 

The twelfth sector is the border between the Sahara and the 
Maghrib. The first threshold here is the southern escarpment of 
the mountains and plateaux that stretch continuously from Cape 
Nun on the Atlantic to Cape Boo on the Mediterranean. The 
second threshold is marked by the Straits of Gibraltar, across 
which the Saharan invaders of the Maghrib have sometimes passed 
over into the Iberian Peninsula. 

The thirteenth sector Is the oppo^te border of the Sahara over 
against the Sudan.' 

The fourteenth sector is the frontier of the South Arabian Desett 
over against the highlands of the Yaman. The first threshold here 
is the borderline between the relatively low and arid interior and the 
high-lying parts of the Yaman that are watered by the monsoons. 
Tlwre is a second threshold at the Straits of Bib-ai-Mandab, 
across which the Nomad invaders of the Yaman have made their 
way, on one occasion at least, on to the Plateau of Abyssinia. 

The fifteeench sector is the frontier between the detached enclave 
of the Afrasian Steppe in Somaliland and Tropical Africa. 

If we take an historical survey of the eruptions of Nomads out 
of the Steppes on ail these fifteen sectors of the immensely long 
foontier along which the Desert marches with the Sown, and if we 
watch for the passage of the Nomad invaders at the fourth or third 
or second of the successive thresholds, as the case may be, as well 
as at the first, we shall make reasonably certain of including in our 
table all the important eruptions of which a record survives. The 

' Tbc Su^ia i» hwT vMd in (he proper mbm tbe tens which iadudei the whole 
Aonhen friase of Tfopical Afriee met ie mheUted by • sedenary Nejfro mpuJumb, 
frooi the cetJi oi die Atleotk to Che western euerpmeoc of the ADyaei&im Plueau. 
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Hyksos eruption, for example, will come mchln our ken as It 
crosses its fourth threshold and bursts upon Syria and Egypt, some 
two thousand miles beyond the line at wmeh these Hyksos originally 
broke out of the Eurasian Steppe when they crossed the Jaxartee. 
Again, the eruption of the Cimmerians and ^ Scythians will come 
within our ken, some fifteen hundred miles from the same starting- 
line, as it crosses its third threshold and bursts simultaneously 
upon Assyria and upon Cappadocia. Conversely, there are sectors 
on which our earliest records, at any threshold, are of relatively 
recent date. On the Thirteenth or Sudanese Sector, for instance, 
we have no record of any Nomad eruption earlier than the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era. And there is one sector, the Fifoeenth 
or Somali Sector, where we are entirely destitute of dated records, 
though the vast extension of Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Bantu- 
spewing Negroid peoples over the central and southern parts of 
Africa is a monument of the vigour of at least one Nomad eruption 
in this quarter at some unknown date in the past. 

In compiling our uble, we shall naturally cany it down to the 
present day; but, in choosing the teminuspost quern we are to start, 
we shall scarcely find it worth while to make any systematic survey 
of any period anterior to the beginning of the second millennium 
B.c.. considering the extreme scantiness of the record in these 
earher chapters of the stoiy. In another connexion, we have found 
reason for believing that the genesis of Nomadism was coeval with 
the geneses of the Egyptiac and Sumeric civiliations; * and there is 
no reason to imagine that the occasional eruptions of the Nomads 
into the domains of their sedentacy neighbours—a phenomenon 
which presents itself as for back in history as our continuous record 
extends—would not present itself equalty in the earlier chapters if 
our record of these were fuller than it actually is. As a matter of 
fart, we are not without some evidence for Nomad eruptions in the 
third millennium B,c. and even in the fourth. The Asiatic invader? 
of Egjpt who were met and repulsed by the Government of ‘the 
Old Kingdom’ in the age of the Sixth Dynasty, about the middle 
of the third millennium b.c., were perhaps the front line of the 
Amonte horde which is found already established in Syria and in 
process of drifting into Shinar in the latter part of that miUennium; 
and these Amoritca were not the earliest wave of Semitic-speaking 
Nomads to break out of the Arabian Steppe into the regions round 
about. The forefather? of the Semitic-speaking Akkadians, who arc 
found established in Northern Shinar, as next-door ncighboure to 
the Sumerians,Vhcnthe curtain rises upon the history of the Tigris- 
and-Euphrat« Basin, must have, been the descendants of a Nomad 

» Set II, C (ii) (S> *, vo(. i, pp, 3®4-5, ibm. 
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horde which broke out of thfe Arabian Steppe into the Jatirah, on 
the Upper Euphrates front, at some date in the fourth mllJer.iuuin 
B.c.— and this, perhaps, nearer to the beginning of that millennium 
than to the end of it.^ Again, we must suppose that the hist, or 
'Centum-speaking*, wave of Indo-European-speaking Nonuds 
must have broken out of the Eura^an Steppe upon both Europe on 
the one side and the Tarim Ba^n on the ocher^ at some date in the 
third millermium b.c., since the second, or 'Satem-speaking*, wave, 
which subsequently followed in the first wave's wake, undoubtedly 
broke upon the sector of the Eurasian front between the Pamirs and 
the Caspian, and washed across this ftont as ^ afield as Egypt in 
one direction and the Panjab in the other, in the early centuries of 
the second millennium B.c. These fragments of evidence indicste 
that It may xiltimacely be posable to HU in our table, upwards, at 
least as far as the beginning of the fourth millennium if our kn^- 
ledge of this age continues to be enlarged by the progress of 
ar^laeological discovery. Meanwhile, we may be content to take 
the beginnii^ of the second milleonlum as our present starting- 
point for practical purposes. 

In using the table that here foUows, the reader is advised to keep 
the key-plan, on p. 420, of the fifteen ‘fronts' or *sectorB^ and their 
successive 'thresholds’ or 'Hmina', folded out, so that he may have 
it under hU eye all the time together with each of the pages on which 
the passages of particular hordes across particular 'thresholds’ are 
set out under their dates-^ince, on these pages, the various 
'thresholds' and 'fronts' axe indicated by reference numbers only 
and not by name. 

In order to give the reader a visual impression of the constant 
oscillation between the boundaries of the Nomadic and the seden¬ 
tary worlds, the writer has supplemented the entries in roman type, 
which record the eruptions of the Nomads out of the Desert into 
the Sown, with a complemenury series of entries in italics, which 
record the encroachments of the sedentary peoples upon the Steppe. 

i Tbe nspccdve l&wtieai of the AUndkra ond Sumenen* ia dto durd mOlenniuBw 
eftvr the Land cddbiMt bed eooe to be penly Ia Akkodkn hendi, ebew thet ihe 
EuDhniei front end set the Lo>*ei Buphrtwe tfont enuft have been the eeoor oawfawh 
4ie en««tor* the Akb^ene broSe OMt of Anbit in ibe fourth nuhenaiutt 

i.c. iSis »M ebo creek of the Shenunv md *Afieneh in the eeveueentb centurr gf 

ChriMon Bn- On the ether hand, the Lower Buphntee front ww the on 
vbkh the CheldeetD* Woke threu^ et the tua of the eeoond end the lest eoitoraim 
I.c. end the Piiciutive Muelin AnM in the sever^ib century of the Chri*t3tn En. 

* The apreid of thie 'Centum-epeakisc^ wire in an eastorly le well m in e wa^erty 
direeiioo is proved by the recent diecovoT, in the Tanm Baau3, of wnneo records tn ■ 
CeitTUffl-lensus«e that hae besn labelled Tolehiriio’. 
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’Piid tible 19 an attempt to display the eruptiona of the Nonada 
and the encroachments of the sedentary peoples on a synoptic view; 
and, though the presentation is imp^ect, it enables ua to make 
eertain general observations which may throw some light upon the 
causes to which theae movemencs are to be ascribed. 

One easy observation is that the Nomadic way of life is not the 
monopoly, nor even the special perquisite, of pLiicular 'races’ or 
particular linguistic groups. On the Ahnsian Steppe, there have 
been both Semitic-speaking and Hamitic-spealcing Nomads rang¬ 
ing aide by side throughout the ages that axe covered by our records; 
and in spite of the encroachments of the Arab Badu upon the Ber¬ 
ber Nomads' domain from the eleventh century of the Christian 
Era onwards, both these linguisdc families are sdU represented 
amoog the Afrasian Nomads at the present day. The Eurasian 
Strape has witnessed more drastic vicissitudes in radal and linguis¬ 
tic fortunes. 

At the present day, for example, the Indo-European-speaking 
peoples are no longer represented among the Eurasian Nomads 
apart from a few surviving Powindah Pathans in Afghanistan and 
C^ssete Sarmatians who have been driven right out of the Ciscau- 
casian Steppe on to the northern slopes of the Caucasus Range and 
have been transformed, in effect, from Nomads into mountaineers. 
Yet, ae far as we can see, the Indo-European-speaking Nomads had 

the Eurasian Steppe to themselves from the third millennium B.c. 
to the third century B.c. The earliest Eurasian Nomad neighbours 
of the Sinic and Sumeric worlds alike appear to have been tndo- 
European-speakers; it is not until the third century B.c. that the 
Turlusb-speaking Hiongnu Nomads become prominent; and, even 
then, their predominance is limited at first to the hinterland of the 
second sector of the Eurasian bonders, between the Khingan 
Range and the Tien Shan. Thereafter, in successive eruptions, 
these Turkish-speaking Nomads gain more and more ground in 
Eurasia at the Indo-European-speaking Nomads* expense, until 
at last, at the turn of the fourth and Hftb centuries of the Christian 
Era, the Huns, who are the Turkish-speaking Nomads* westward 
advance guard, drive the Saimatian rear-guard of their Indo- 
European-speaking predecessors right out of thdr last asylum in 
the great western of sceppe-eountry between the Ea\ba and the 
Carpathians—to lose their identity as they tumble pell-mell upon 
the western provinces of the Roman &npire in the company of the 
Goths and the Vandals.* From the fifth century of the Christian 


> The at4erpdon of ■ few leaRered «f (hit Stmjlkn flood intatfae eoQ of C«ul 

ii comm em orated in the pUce-fuune SernuM* or SeinMiMs, vtwdi eurvivoe dows to 
Uui d4y her* MVd then in France. 
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Era to the twelfth, the Turkish-speakiAg peoples had the Eurasiaii 
Steppe almost as much to thei^lvea as dieir Indo-Burope^a- 
speaking predecessora had had it before the rise of the Hioognu in 
the third ccnturfB.c. Butin thethirteenth century of the Qinstian 
Era the tremeodoua eruption of the Mongolnpeaking Tatars-^ 
the very region which had witnessed the emergence of the Turkish- 
speaking Hiongnu some fourteen or fifteen centuries earlier- 
marked the first stage in the eviction of the Turkish-speaking 
peopled from the Steppes in their turn, as the Turkish-speaking 
peoplee had fonnerly evicted their Indo-European-speaking pre¬ 
decessors. The process which was begun by the Mongol-sp^ing 
Tatars in the thirteenth century was earned farther by the Mongol- 
speaking Cslmucks in the seventeenth century. For while the 
Tatars had been content, for the most part, to conquer their 
Turkish-speaking neighbours without displacing them, the Cal- 
mucks, who migrated en norra,^ were in process of absorbing the 
western as well as the eastern half of the Eurasian Steppe into a 
Mongol-speaking domain extending from the Eastern Gobi to the 
Don and from the Kuku Nor to the Obi, when the process was cut 
short in the third quarter of the eighteenth century by the simul¬ 
taneous intervention of two sedentary Powers: the Muscotdcc and 
the Manchu Empires. But for the crushing blows which were 
dealt, at that stage, to the expanding Calmuck Power on the Steppe 
* by these two great external forces, the Calmuck expansion would 
doubtless have continued; and then the Turkish-speaking Qazaqs, 
who still range to-day over the Dasht-i-Qjpehaq from the Altai 
to the Caspian, would have suffered, in the e^htceiuh century, the 
fate which was inBicced upon the Iranian-speaking Sarmstlans in 
the fourth century by the Oaziqs' Hunnish p^ecessors and 
kinsmen. 

Thus, within the centuries covered by our record, the supremacy 
on the EuxssUn Steppe has passed successively from Indo-Euro¬ 
pean-speaking to Turkish-speaking and from Turkish-speaking to 
Mongol^peaking hordes; and these are not the only linguistic 
families whose representatives have successfully taken up the 
Eurasian Nomad way of life. On several occasions in history, the 
Tui^us-speaking relndeer-Nomads from the sub-arctic Tundras 
or Tungus-speaking hunters from the Siberian and Manchurian 
forests have acquired the art of horse-and-cattle Nomadism on the 
Eastern Gobi, between the Khingsn Range and Korea, and have 
made their mark in history by erupting—under the successive 
names of Slen Fl and Khltan and Kin-^across the Liao Pale and 

* Fof this centmt the MongoJ atoverstfit in the tbirteeath century sod th« 

Ctlouclt luvtrBent io ifi« sevsBceeMb century, kc p. 397, tbove. 
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through the Shanhaikwan into China. ^ Even the Ugriac-spcaklog 
people* who are hunters and forest-dwellers par ixetUence, have 
been represented in the history of the Eurasian Nomadism by the 
fomous horde of the Magyars, as is testified by the close alhiuty 
between the present national language of Hungary and the dialects 
of the West-Siberian Vogula and Oityaks. 

More important, for our present purpose* than the linguistic and 
racial variety of the Nomads are the synchronisms, which our table 
brings to light, between their eruptions out of the Desert into tbe 
Sown on different fronts. 

The most striking of these synchronisms are those which cover 
both the Eurasian and the Afrasian Steppe at once. For example, 
cirea 700 B.C., when the Cimmerians and tbe Scythians had arrived 
at the third successive 'threshold' in the course of their eruption 
through tbe passage between the Pamirs and the Caspian, the 
Arabs* erupting out of the Aratun portion of the A^asian Steppe, 
were likewise pressing upon the Upper Euphrates from the opposite 
direction. Ag^in, at ^e turn of the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era, when the Juan Juan were breaking upon China be¬ 
tween the Khingan and tbe Tien Shan and the Huns were erupting 
simultaneously between the Pamirs and the Caspian and between 
the Caspian and the Urals, the Arabs were once again pressing upon 
the Euphrates and upon Syria and the Berbers were invading 
the Roman dominions In Cyrenaica and North-West Africa. Simi¬ 
larly, in the middle of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, 
wh^ the SaljQqs were erupting between the Pamirs and the 
Caspian, and the Cumana l^tween the Caspian and the Urals, 
the Banu Hilal were breaking out of Arabia across Syria and 
Egypt into the Maghrib, and the Muribits were breaking out of the 
Western Sahara Into the Sudan in one direction and into Morocco 
and Andalusia in the other. FioalJy, round about the middle of the 
seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the Calmucks were 
flooding over their Mongol kinsmen’s ranges towards the east and 
over the alien Qasaqa' ranges towards the west, the Shammar and 
the 'Ana^ah were breaking out of Arabia and were crossing the 
Upper Euphrates into the Jaauah. 

%«e are other synchronisms which also catch the eye, though 
the movements here concerned are confined to the one or the other 
of the two great areas. 

For example, on tbe Afrasian St^pe, tbe fourteenth, thirteenth, 
and twelfth centuries B.C. saw the llibyans pressing upon the west 

I Thf fwTKniM Tuegua^peating ffivdera of Chifl* hith«fTO bteft. af eeun«, 
the Muichusi but th« Impend Menuns puMd oui of » prisuiive bumins 

«cDfUtDy intu the lofluenpe of tS* Per Eeaitn Civiliuitm—ib< NooMdic way of 
Ufa to be adopted by th^ peer rekoooa, tbe SoJoiU, theix oeifhboun the Monaol*. 
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bank of the Nile out of the Libyan Desert and the AiamaeaDS 
breaking out of the North Arabian Steppe into Syria. Again, at the 
begirm’ng of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when the 
Wahhabis were attempting to break out of the North Arabian 
Steppe into Syria and 'Iraq, the FuJbc were breaking over the 
Western Sudan out of the Western Sahara. 

On the Eurasian Steppe, at the turn of the third and second 
centuries B.C., when, at one extremity, the Hiongnu were pressing 
upon China between the Rhii^n and the Tien Shan, at ^e other 
extremity the Sannadans (Hozalani and lazyges) were crossing the 
Don and occup^^ng the western bay of the Steppe up to the eastern 
foot of the Cajpachiana. Again, about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Ouistisn Era, when the [pseudo J Avars—with the 
Khazan at their heels—were sweeping out oi the heart of the 
Steppe across the Emba and the Vo^ and the Don and the Car> 
pathUns into the Hungarian Alfbld, the Khitan were pressing upon 
China between the Ki^gan Range and Korea, Finally, in the Erst 
half of the thirteenth century, the Tatars or Mongols erupted out 
of the Eurasian Steppe on dmost every front simultaneou^y: be^ 
tween Khingan and Tien Shan, between Pamirs and Caspian, 
between Caspian and Urals, between Urals and Altai. Conversely, 
round about the middle of the fourreenth centiuy, there were 
simultaneous encroachments upon the epigoni of Chingis Khan on 
the part of almost all the sedentary peoples round about. In the 
Far East, the founder of the Ming Dynas^ overthrew the Yuen 
Dynasty and expelled its Mongol henchmen out of China into the 
Steppes, on the northern side of the Great Wall, out of which they 
had issued a century and a half before.^ In the Oxua^Jazanes 
Basin. Timur Look simultaneously established the ascendancy of 
the oasis'dwellers over the hordes of Chagbatay and jQjl.* And, in 
the gr«t western bay of the Steppe, the Nomads* cactle-ranges 
were aimultaneoualy reclaimed for the plough by the Rumanian 
highlanders who descended out of Transylvania into the plains at 
the foot of the Carpathians which they converted into Wallachia 
and Moldavia; and by the Lithuanians who broke out of the North 
European forest between the Bug and the Dniepr and pushed their 
way right down to the Black Sea coast and by the Cossacks who 
ensconced themselves on an island in the River Dniepr itself.* 
There was a corresponding synchronism in the middle of the 
eighth century of the Christian Era when the Nomadism of the 
Khazar Power on the Volga and the Nomadism of the Uighur 

> Sec 11. D vt, vel. it. pp. isfs, tbove. 

* Sec 11. D > vi, cel. n, pp. :4A-je. cbove. 

* See II. 0 I v), vol. u. p. ijt. >p«ve. 

* Sec I(. D c;, v«|, ii, pp. a$ove. 
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Power in ZuDgaria were conquered ^muItaneoualT—not by alien 
plou^ but by alien faiths.^ 

Having obs^ed these synchronisms both in the eruptions of 
the Nom^ out of the Desen mco the Sown and in the encroadi- 
ments of their sedentary neighbours from the Sown upon the 
Desert, we are now in a posicioa to observe that the eruptions and 
the encroachments are apt to alternate with one another. 

This observation is easiest to make in the outlying enclaves of 
the Steppe and in its tapering gul^. 

For example, in the Hungarian Alfbid, when the curtain rises 
upon its history at the moment of Darius's expedition against the 
S^thians towards the close of the sixth century n.c., we find in 
occupation a Nomad horde: the Agathyrsi.* About the fourth 
century B.C., the Agsthyrai are superseded on the Alfdld by Celts 
who have pushed their way down the valley of the Danube out of 
the Central European foreats. Before the end of the last century 
B.C., however, the Bciatv Is once more occupied by Nomads 

—this lime by the Sarmatian lazygcs, who have made their way, 
since Darius's day, from the east bank of the Don to the western 
side of the Carpathians. Thereafter, the Romans succeed in coop¬ 
ing the laayges up into the quadrilateral between the Danube and 
the Theiss, until, about a.d. 400, the AlfOld is rec^ered for 

Nomadism by the horde of Huns that produces Attlla. ARer the 
evaporation of Actila’s power, the Alfbld is occupied for a century 
by a fresh band of sedentary North European barbarians: the 
Gepidae. In A.n. 567 the Gepidse axe destroyed and replaced by 
the Nomad [pseudo-lAvars, In a.d. 791 the Avan, in ^eir turn, 
are crushed by Charlemagne, and the AlfOld is again occupied by 
sedentary North European barbarians: the Slovaks. In AX). 895 it 

I mttconTfft«d*iti)*UtineCDjudAHSBiDdUMUi 4 bunteMasicbw(*ai. 

* ((»• kMuned bet« tivt uU Asubytn were Noisid*, tai that they were • freetMO 
«/ •esw borUe M th« Oirjut wbo were the ee&teB^ertry BMeien ef tbe Menu 
Bwifl. <T^ MAC* ere eery rtoK te «ne enethei if we msr euppM* the S 
‘Oerieie’ ii the Mteedeoian fi for 9 eed diet the Ac m 'Apthyrai u « djttionuahaDS 
preifii.) On tbe serefiftb oi Herodoou w. 4S. where tbe River Meroi le eeid M nee 
BDone the Ae^rni, it ie eomelaDei rwaeeted ihei tbe Anthyni were e eedemeiy 

inhebiusc Tnnerlvwiie but ihii 4 m net seceeeenly fellow, eioce TnnsyNenie 
M efren bm uader ihe rvik oi Ncened»"beee«wnboote he* Uen eathe AlfSlfl. For 
eew^e, et eny tiAe during tbe Imi i,eoe yecn, it would h«*«, bees e oesuni (bic^ to 
ley thei die Miroi riees *in the eeuntn of tbe Ma0Srv'. ]a cheir £uropeen eecdements, 
(be Aflthmi in the Al/Old eod tbe Odoiee in tbe MaritM Bun were eepereied fteai 
one anethtf by the Geiee, who nn^ over the pleaitv ef tlw Lower Diaube fieiin 
benreentheCi^idueAeendtbeHeeausCi.e.theEurepe&nBeUar). Further eeiiwvd, 
io tbe iDouth ofthe greet weetem bey of the Euruieo Steppe, between tbe Voigt end 
the Embe, there wte • eomempeniT horde eeSed the Tlmugcae, wboee nezoe say 
poeeiblyrecordeeoeletcefiee of one Snud) of the Getee with one bneeheftbe Atbytai 
or Odmee uto • ei^e people. , . « ^ 

• Sbtbo, 0, tQs. ‘nteeduniry wtedcedeteinStnboiUttebcctuMtbetfouudbeea 
tftervunecM by B^rebietti, the Deotn prince «< Trazuylncie (Strabo. M. si), 904. 
Sti). Incrcets\gtl^vecuuaionth«A]fi 5 td, tbeDeeitnewt/eufuatenOonellypreptnag 
tbe ground for the lezygce, ee, rone »ia ooiRuiee leter, the Lombards extera»tte(ed tbe 
CepiAi for tbe benefit ^ tbe Avan. 
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is won back for Nomadism, once more, by the irruption of the 
Magyars. At the begiiinmg of the eleventh centmy, the Magyars 
are converted to Western Christianity and are incorporated into 
the body social of the Western Society; but in a.d. 1241 this work 
of conversion and civilization is almost undone when ^e Alfold is 
half swamped by the pagan Nomad Cumans who burst In ftom 
the east, on the track of the Magyars, vdth the Mongols at their 
heels. It is only after the sudden ebb of the Mongol tide in the 
same year that the Cuman refugees on the AlfOld are gradually 
converted and assimilated, like the Magyars before them. There* 
with, the sedentary dnlization of the West prevails in the Alfbid 
over the Eurasian Nomadism. Yet, in this 1935, it would be 
rash to assert too conitdendy that the Hungarian Aubld will never 
be the home of a Nomad horde ^in. 

We can observe a still longer scries of alternations in the adjacent 
bay of the Eurasian Steppe between the eastern foot of the Car* 
pathians and the west bai^ of the Don. 

In this held, when the curtain rises in the sixth century B.c., 
we hod the Nomad Scythians in possession; but their domain is 
already being nibbled away simultaneously by interlopers from two 
sides: from the sea side by the Greek commercial establishments 
that have been planted along the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
from the interior by ‘the agricultural Scythians’ whose presence 
and activity on the Black Earth Belt has been tolerated by their 
Nomad masters, ‘the Royal Scythians’, in order that they may pay 
in exports of grain for imports of Hellenic luxuries. Soon aher 
the turn of the fourth and third centuries B.C., the Nomad Scythians 
are supplanted altogether in their westernmost rangee by a band 
of Nor^ European barbarians the (German?) Bastamae, as the 
Scythians’ neighbours and fellow Nomads, the Agathyrsi in the 
Alf6ld, had b^n supplanted in the fourth century by the Celts. 
Before the end of the third century, however, the north-to-south 
movement of the Bastamae down the valley of the Dnieatr is 
countered by a fresh east-to-west movement of Nomads: this time, 
the Sarmatians from the east bank of the Doc. In the third century 
of the Chhstiaa Era, the westernmost of these Sarmatians, the 
Roxalaoi, are effaced in their turn by another band of North 
European barbarians, the Goths, who migrate, down the valley 
of the Dniepr, from the seaboard of the Baltic to the seaboard of 
the Black Sea. About Ai>. 375, the Goths are blown right off the 
Steppes into the heart of Europe by the explosive irruption of 
the Huns from the far side of the Volga; but the Huns recede, 
and in the sixth ceatuiy of the Christian Era the western end of 
the Don-to-Carpaihians Steppe is occupied by fresh North Euro- 
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pe^n barbanans* the Slavs» who drift southward on the track of 
the Bastamae and tbe Goths, Tlu drift a so strong chat it siJts 
up into WaUachia, passes the Danube* and Ms the depopulated 
interior of the Balkan Peninsula tvith a Slavonic population right 
down to the Morea.* But in the middle of the sixth ccnmiy this 
Slav drift U cut abort by the irruption of the Nomad [pseudo*] 
Avars; and at the close of the seventh century the Nomad BuJgara* 
whom the Avars have cut through and left still in being in their 
wakCf cross over from the north to the south bank of tbe Danube 
and impose their rule upon the Slav vanguard in the Balkan Penin- 
aula. In the middle of the ninth century a fresh band of North 
European barbarians, the Scandutavian Varangians or Russians, 
make their way down the Dniepr, in the track of the Goths, from 
the Baltic to Ait Black Sea. Between An, 889 and A.n. 895, the 
Russians’ track is crossed by the Magyar Nomads, who are driven 
westward, by the Pechenegs at their back, first across the Dniepr 
and then across the Carpathians Into tbe Alfbld. In the tenth 
century, the Russians return again. About ad. 966, they exter¬ 
minate the Rhazars at the mouths of the Don and the Volga; and 
Svyatoslav’s ensuing invasion of the Bulgarian and East Roman 
dominions, on (he south side of the Danube, in a.d. 967-72, has 
its counterpart in the contemporary maritime raids against the 
Caspian provinces of the 'Abbuld i^phace.* But in the middle 
of cne eleventh century the Russians are cut off, once more, ftom 
the Caapian and the Black Sea and the Balkans by the irruption, 
from the far side of the Volga, of the Nomad Ghuzz follow^ up 
by the Nomad Cumans or Qipcl^<Ii m the middle of the 
thirteenth century this Nomad counterstroke la repeated, with 
vastly greater force, by the Irruption of the Mongols, who establish 
their suzerainty over Rus»a itself. But the Mongol iiood-dde ebbs 
almosc as swi^y as it has flowed. Before the thirteenth century 
is over, the Venetian and Genoese mariners are establishing their 

> If Moret >• AM the Gre«k vofd for m Jberrytei/ but ie reeUy « Skvook word 
meening 'eee coiiat/y' (like the oarei «f the cr«s«s( G«nQtn province of ?0'SwrirM on 

of P o m n^V iyon the Seeof JepAB). then the 
word Moree )• e living record of the SUvonk oeeupetkn of the miumu]* whjcn it mere 
(erme under ita preoioue nene of the PekHAneM. Som e ot the Moreot SJev con> 
BUbftiet reliioed tbeu ideMity down to (be rreneh cenqueet of the More* in the thir- 
tceoeh centuiv; end the peeeent pleec-neiTM (eeefy to their former uhtquitr. At the 
preeent diy, the ienguiM introduced into tbe Belkin PeoiAvuli by theee Sle* immi. 
fTVHi Tie MoUerie end Welleehii ia the eirth ccanirr tutviTes ee tbe Sbvcnie lenjue^ 
wbkh if now Bulnriin (tbou|h the origintl Bulpre were TutkUh-epeebinS 

Nomedi from (he Steppe ^ whom the Beliin Sieve were centered «t the doee of the 
eerenth century). The other Tiriaf SleTMue lenipuese in Soutb.Eictem Europe, which 
ie known u S«(^*C>De(, wee InOMuccd bye di0er«rit iwemt of Sieve—the Berbe (or 
Sembkne) end the Ciueti (or Chrobetkoe)—erhceo rifht winai lepk^ the previouf 
Germen occupente of Geli^ and Sileek and Lueetie. while the left wirtn of the mitm 
(WO Skv peo^ee mode (heir wif through t!w Moravian Cap ud puehed ooim ^ 
AUbld, or worWd their way cOusd (he w ee t u c rim of tbo AliSid, till (hey retched the 
Adrim. * See II. D (rii). Annex V2 . toI. ii, p. 43^, above. 
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trading-posts along the same coaac on which the Ancient Greek 
mariners had established themselves some eighteen or nineteen 
centuries back, in the age when the same steppe was occupied bj 
the Scythians. And, in the middle of the fourteenth ccntuiy, the 
pasture-lands of the Nomads in this quaner are nibbled away, 
along their inland border, by the encroacbmeocs of the Wallachiana 
and Moldavians and Lithuanians and Cossacks. In the sixteenth 
century the Muscovites deal the Nomads a still heavier blow by 
conquering from the epigoni of the Mongols those points of vantage 
on the Volga which had been conquered by the Varangian Rus- 
siaos, six hundred years before, from the epigoni of the Khazars. 
In tli seventeenth century, the Don Cossacks emulate the Varan¬ 
gians of the ninth century and the Goths of the third century by 
launching cbeir piratical craft upon the waters of the Black Sea. 
But at this moment history makes a motion to repeat itself yet 
again j for in the seventeenA, century the newly established Mus¬ 
covite frontier along the Lower Volga is broken by the irruption 
of a fresh horde of Nomads from the cast, the Torgut Calmucka. 
It is only in a.d. 1771, when the Caimuck tide ebbs back across 
the Volga and right back across the Kazak Steppes,' that the 
ascendancy of the sedentary life over Nomadism in the westeni 
gulf of the Eurasian Steppe is asserted decisively; and even to-day 
it would be rash to declare that the last chapter in this chequered 
story bad now unfolded itself.^ 

Thus, in the Huiigarian enclave and in the Ukrainian gulf of 
the great Eurasian Steppe, we have two recorded series of alternate 
advances and retreats in a secular conflict between the Eurasian 
Nomads on the one hand and the sedentary peoples of Central and 
Northern Europe on the other. In the Ukrainian series, the alter¬ 
nations are: Serbians, Bastarnae, Sarmadans, Goths, Huns, Slavs, 
Bulgars, Russians, Pechenegs, Russians, Cumana-|-Mongols, IVal- 
lachiasu + Moldainans'^ Lidmamims+Cossa£ks+Muscovites, Cal- 
raucks, Muscovites. In the Hungarian series, the alternations are: 
Agathyrsi, Celts, lazygtt, RoTtums, Huns, Gepidas, Avars, Ffonks 
-^Slr/o^, Magyars, Conversion of the Makars, Cumans+Mon- 
gols, Recession of the Mongols and Comesien of the Cumans. 

If we take a comparative view of the histories of the Scythians and 
the Khazaia and the Golden Horde of the Mongols on the western 
bay of the Eurasian Steppe, we can draw someth! ng like a typical pic- 

^ See Tho/BM d« Ouioc^a lUvoll thi Tsnan: «r, PlUhl of tht CsfasaeA Kkvt 
Au db Abmm Temt^na (»Prwktt Ckuta (n^rioted lo the QoUteud 

IFnerwt cf i 4 QtBwy, edited by Devjd Mueofl, vol. vu (LefidoB 1897, Keck), 
pp. 2^42:). 

* Even thtr the Celmuck mewiaa efA.D. 17?i , the Celmudi flood •! the eeventeenth 
eentury hes len ite ineefc in the isoUted pool M Celmwk Nonade that will lj«e between 
the loteei couf lee of the Voigt fend the Don. 
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tuie of the history of a Nomad horde which happens to be carried 
away in one of the eruptive moveiBents that we are now studying. 

In the first chapter of the story, the horde erupts out of the 
heart of the Steppe into the debatable borderland, in the bay, from 
which these incoming Nomads evict a previously-settled sedcnlaiy 
population. In this chapter, the Nomadism of the Desert gains 
ground at the expense of the sedentary culture of the ^wn; but 
in the second chapter a reaction declares itself; ibr, as the Steppe 
simmers down from effervescence into quiescence, Ae new Koraad 
wupants, who have arrived as unmitigated Nomads from the &r 
interior of Eurasia, become more and more affected and diluted 
by sedentary influences. The Royal Scythians allow the Greek 
maritime traders, and the Golden Horde aUows the Italian mari¬ 
time traders, to establish themselves on the north coast of the Black 
Sea; and, simultaneously, the agricultural pcopH of Central and 
Northern Europe, who have been driven temporarily right off the 
field by the fint impact of the Nomad new-comers in the first 
chapter of the story, begin to recover their ground either as 
tolerated and exploited subjects of the Nomad lords of the Steppe 
(the relation of ‘the Agricultural Scythians’ to 'the Royal Scythians’ 
in the fifth century b.c. and of die Slav peoples m the Dniepr 
Basin to the Khaaars in the ninth century of the Christiaii Era) 
or else as their conquerors (the relation of the Wallachians and 
Moldavians and Lithuanians and Dniepr Cossacks to the western 
outposts of the Golden Horde). In either situation, the economic 
outcome is the same. The grain of the Black Earth Belt and the 
furs of the northern forests come to be exchanged for the sea-borne 
luxuries of the Levant, and in this trade the Nomad masters of the 
Steppe sink into the position of parasites who take their toll, as far 
as thdr force avails, without contributing any positive economic 
service. In the third and last chapter, the parasitbm of the Nomads 
eliminates itself. The Nomads succumb to the charms of the 
dvillaations of the South. The Scythian prince Scyles 'goes Hel¬ 
lene'the Khaqan of the Kha^an is converted to Judaism, and 
the l^an of the Golden Horde to Islam. This pen<^ant towards 
the sedentary life and culture, whidi declares itself first among the 

' For ibe PhiUwIlcnim of SeylM. see Hendotus, Bk. IV, ehs. 7 S*So; end romp^ 
the eRnceon which wm exerted upw dte CelBueha, ic the esme n^ion, ^ the Russiui 
veneer «f the Orthodox QarisUsa CivQiatien n the eishteenth eeneuy of the Ouittiia 
En, as dcecribed b; Courtfit la op, cii., on pp. Coapere, in panieuUr, the 

fOtiAdedea. io A.D. 1737, of the town q< Slir^p^ for the Cetnoch converts hem 
Liateisuc Maheranien Buddhism to Orthodoi ChnstismtT. The privile|e of noideoee 
whfaia (be urban preeiiKSa of Siavrepol vai eeefified to the neCaOlea, while the nnk-anS* 
file COotiinied to live io tbe surrouDdioa open countn. This is ■ precise parallel to the 
takuoa b st w su i Scyles tad his wbre »m leedint bis double life as a 

Scythian obieftadt and • ohuen of the HelJeae dey*itste of Bocyrthcnti eiwmt tbsr 
Scyles bad to apoecniM aS rsM because, in the fifth eenturr I.e., Nomadism was polllicsUy 
dnminaat ts tM westers bey of the Steppe anf Urbaaum was oaly tbere eo suFanoee. 
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notables, is violently, though unsuccessfully, resisted by the rank 
and file; and, in the event, the antipathy of the irreconcilables is 
iuatified; for the converted Nomad fails to hold the ground wbch 
his unconverted forbears had won for him in their onginal cmp- 
tioo. In the grand finale of the third and last chapter of the story, 
the epigoni of the Nomad intruders, having been demoralized by 
the cultural influences of the sedentary South, are overwhelmed 
by a fresh descent of the sedentary Northern barbarians. The 
Scythians are partially dmnherited by the Bastamae, the Khazars 
are annihilated by the Varangians; the Golden Horde are anni¬ 
hilated by the Muscovites. And, therewith, the debatable tcrntoiy 
passes back out of Nomad hands into sedentary hands, until a fresh 
irruption of another Nomad horde out of the heart of the Steppe 
starts a repetition of this social cycle. 

If we now view these alternations in connexion with the syn¬ 
chronisms which we have noticed above, we shall perceive that 
our table of Nomad eruptions is beginning to reveal a regular pat¬ 
tern of movements which are perineal in Time and uniform in 
Space over the whole extent of the Steppee from the Atlantic coast 
of the Sahara to the Great Wall of China. In order to make this 
pattern clearer to the reader's eye, the eruptiona recorded in the 
table have been grouped in periods of three hundred years each; 
and the reader will see at a glance that the alternating movement 
which we have brought to his attention above in two iocd fields 
reappears in the picture of the entire field when the eruptions are 
grouped in these three-hundred-year periods. The overwhelming 
majority of the recorded eruptions £^1 within the periods 2025- 
1725 B.C., 1435-XI25 B.C., 825-525 B.C., 225 B.a-A.D. 75, A.D. 375- 
675, A.D. ^75-1275, and A.D. 1575-1875. Conversely, the over¬ 
whelming majority of the entries in the alternate periods—1725- 
1425 B.a, 1125-825 B.C., 525-225 B.a, A.D. 75-375* A.D. 675-975, 
and A.D. i275-i575^^e recorda of movements In the contrary 
direction: that is to say, records of encroachments on the Nomads* 
doiDain on the part of the aurrounding sedentary peoples and 
cultures and religions. 

If we concentrate our actendoa in the first place upon the alter¬ 
nate three-hundred-year periods of efierveacence, and look into the 
dates more closety, we ^all see that, within each of these spans 
of three centuries, it is the first century of the three that is the 
most vigorously eruptive. The century A.D. 1575-1675 contains 
the eruptions of the Zungar and the Torgut Cdmucl^ and the 
Shammar and the 'Anazah Arabs; the century a.d. 975-1075 con¬ 
tains the eruptions of the SaljOq and the Cuman T\irks and the 
Banu Hilal Arabs and the Muribii Berbers; the century A.D. 375- 
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475 contains the eruptions of che Juan Juaa sod the Huns; the 
century 225-125 b.c. conoind the eruptions of the Hiocgou and 
the Yuechi and the Sarmatians; the century 225^^25 B.c. contains, 
in aJl probabili^, the eruption of the Cimm^ana and che Scythians 
(though our earliest news of the eruption dates from not much 
earlier than 700 B.c., with the arrival of the stream of invaders at 
the third of the successive ‘thresholds’ beyond the line of their 
original exit from the Eurasian Steppe on ^e sector between the 
Pamirs and the Caspian);* the century 2425-1325 b.c. contains 
the eruption of the Aramaeans and probably also the eruption of 
the Libyans; the century 2025-1925 B.c. contains, in all proba¬ 
bility, the eruption of the Aryas who break upon Egypt subse- 
quently, circa 1680 B.c., as the Hyksos. This list does not include 
all the principal eruptions that are on record. For example, the 
eruption of the Prircdtive Muslim Arabs occurred in the last and 
not in the first century of the effervescent period A.D. 375^^5 ; the 
eruption of the Mongols in the last and not in the hrst century of 
the effervescent period A-O. 975-1275; the eruption of the Turks 
and [pseudo>)Avars in the second and not in the first century of 
the fervescent period a-d. 375-675. And these are some of the 
most celebrated Nomad eruptions in history. At the same time, 
from the statistical standpoint, the concentration of Nomad erup¬ 
tions into the particular centuries which we have enumerated is 
clearly marked; and the reader will have perceived that these cen¬ 
turies of maximum effervescence occur at regular intervals of six 
hundred years. On this showing, it boks as though the phenome¬ 
non of occasional Nomad eruptions out of the Desert into the Sown 
has a rhythm of its own which is as regular, on its own scale, as 
the Nomad’s annual trek in search of seasonal pi^re. While the 
movement in search of pasture has a year period, the eruptive 
movement appears to have a six-hundred-year period. 

I KueUeiu* (Bk. IV, cb. t>) uys th«r th« Cimmeriww lavad*d AojtelUkod the 
SryUu^ *b» Irta be<b c«rD« via the Cweaveuika SwpM—CiouDcrim 

do«& ih« cMAt of the BUck Sot, the Scythjiu round the touu>*otatem tad of cht 
CtucMut Rtnge. If (best trteSt were prevto-tbry would be feraUdibtrlounra 

Burtaita N«mod utvtdtra South. Wmtm Aiu ntve ervpud out of the Steppt tbrevah 
the (tp berweea tb« Cupkn tnd the Pualn; tad tbou^ tome Nomtdi (Aibiottot, 
Altat, Hua. Strordik) htv? occtuofttllr foretd the of the Cti^n Detheod, 

tbeir nida htve teea ephentr*! tnd thtir acttleintnu ae funber ueld thta -^r- 
htijtn At t nuRtr of fact, HtrodoTut*i •ctcecntat ii not *«lid tvldtaeo that tht Ciea- 
moiiM tod Stythiant who btfvt upon Am^ >.C. did eot Take the ofual route 

aoutb of tba Caapiao tad aenaa iha Inuaa Flataau; fortha ccnwnahotn that^ 
ttatanMU raata act upon reatuaoiij but upoa oierence. Heiodauu finu that m bta 
own d^ ihm are real liv« ScTthiaiMon thawaaien bayef the Stap^, oonb of Uk BUek 
Sao. aad dtat the lonnar ptttence «f Cunmeriam in tba laae renon u atteatad by 
ploea-naatai. Ha iafera (batthe and Scythiaiuodio had hamM Seuth. 

WaatmAaiamo ortbrea huod^ytaraaarliariDuR ha<re<oeMfrofD iliijKgteo. Tlua 
iofarenaa, howavcc. la diacndlted W the hJiioneal aaelofiaa, which nMlH >t far tfore 
lih^ that iba Cimmanaiu and Sey^iana 00 tba Black Sea Staopa and tha Ommenan 
and Scyihkn ioraderi of Souib-WaitaA Aaia weta nee parallel Kraasaa which bad 
aepantad aLready bafOie tfaeu rupadiva pMiafO of (ha Emba aod the Jaartat. 
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If the reality of this aix-hundred-year q'clc of eniptioa h a fair 
infereaee from the facts and dates chat are assembled synoptically 
in our table, it is immediately evident that this cycle cannot be 
explained as an effect of the pull which is exerted upon the Nomads 
by their sedentary neigbbotifs; for this would mean that, evety six 
hundred years, a vacuum, inviting a Nomad irruption, simul¬ 
taneously arises in the social structure of every sedentary society 
that matches with every sector of the frontiers of the Afrasian and 
Eurasian steppes, from the Sudan to Western Siberia and from 
Hungary to Manchuria; and it is manifest chat the histories of the 
sedentary sociedcs display no trace whatever of any such sym¬ 
metrical periodicity. On the other hand, if we think of explaining 
our six-hundred-year cycle of Nomad eruption as the effect of a 
climatic push and not of a human pull, we shall find that our 
hypothesis is reconcilable with the climatic theories of ac least one 
nvMem school of climatologists. 

This school, whose most eminent representative is Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, believes that there is a periodic shift in the location 
of che successive climatic sones that encircle the glebe latitudinally, 
so that, in the Northern Hemisphere (with which we are exclusively 
concerned for present purposes), the arid sub-tropical zone, whi^ 
lies between the humid tropical zone and the temperate zone, is 
oscillating all the time, wch a regular periodicity, between two 
extreme geographical positions, in one of which it is nearer to the 
Equator, while in the other it is nearer to the North Pole. This 
theory of a periodic shift in the geographical location of the climatic 
zones has engaged our attention in this Study already, aproros of 
the geneses of the Mayan and Yucatec dvilizatioas and the noruic 
of the Syriac Oviliaation in the oases of the North Arabian Steppe.* 
Let us now consider the bearings of the theory upon our present 
problem of periodic Nomad eruptions out of the Desert into the 
Sown. / 

From our present standpoint, we shall observe that, If and when 
the arid zone shifb northwards, there will then be an accentuation 
of its aridity (and, therewith, a diminution in its capacity for sup¬ 
porting life, even on the Nomadic economy) in the parts adjoining 
the temperate zone. 'Hie former southern fringe of the temperate 
zone will turn into the northern fringe of the Steppe, while the 
former northern fringe of the Steppe, in which the aridity has pre¬ 
viously been at its minimum, will become the region of maximum 
desiccation. (Simultaneously, of course, che former southern fringe 
of the Steppe will turn into the northern fringe of the Tropics, 
while the region in which the aridity has been previously at its 
‘ S<e ((. D <?£{)) AnMK 1, vol, U, iibov«. 
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maximum will now be moistened by the oorthemmost precipita¬ 
tion of the monsoons.) Conversely, if and when the arid zone 
shifU southwards, there will be a miti|ation of its aridity (and, 
therewith, an increase in its capacity for supporting life, even by 
means of agriculture in substitution for Nomadism) in the parts 
adjoining the temperate zone. The recent northern frii^ irf the 
Steppe will once more become the southern fringe of the temperate 
zone, while the northern fringe of the Steppe will fall back south¬ 
wards into the area which has recently been the region of maximum 
aridity. (And simultaneously, on the southern border of the arid 
zone, the Steppe will compensate itself for its losses to the tem¬ 
perate zone in the north by recovering ground at the expense of 
the tropical forest.) 

Now, if the frontiers between the several climatic zones were 
ideally straight lines, all running precisely parallel to the Equator 
and to one another, and if the geneses and growths of sedentary 
societies were just as rife ic the tropical zone as they are in the 
temperate zone, then the social effe^ of a periodic oscillation in 
the positions of the climatic zones would be that, during the north¬ 
ward awing of the climatic pendulum, the Nomads would erupt 
out of the oteppes northwards into the domains of the temperate- 
zone sedentary societies, while dunng the southward swii^ of the 
pendulum they would erupt Into the domains of the tropical-zone 
sedentary societies, southwards. In ocher words, the ^temacing 
rhythm of the climate would duly translate itself into an alter¬ 
nating rhythm of Nomad eruptions, but this latter rhythm would 
not be the actual rhythm which we have detected by empirical 
observation. The direction of the eruptions would alternate, but 
the phenomenon of eruption itself would be unintermittent, where¬ 
as die alternating rhythm of eruption which we have actually 
observed Is not an alternation in direction between northward and 
southward outbreaks but an alternation in intensity between bouts 
of relative effervescence and bouts 0/ relative quiescence. 

At first sight, it may look as though these empirically observed 
social facu could not be explained by the theory of oscillating 
climatic zones after all. But the sodaJ facts and the climatic theory 
fall into harmony with each other as soon as we take account of 
the dlspo^don of the climatic zones de facto. Dt facto, the ideal 
a priori disposition of the climatic zones in precisely parallel bands, 
all running due east and west, is thrown out entirely, on the real 
map, by a number of potent disturbing factors, su^ as the dis- 
triWtion of the land and water surfaces of the globe and the 
articulation of the !^d-$ur^ce into highlands and lowlands. In 
the outcome, the arid zone is deflected, on the African and Asiatic 
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land-surfaces of the Northern Hemisphere, from a west-and-east 
to a sQuth-westerJy-to-north-easterly direction; and, in conse¬ 
quence of this deflexion, the arid zone, instead of ninn^ cvedy 
between the temperate zone and the tropical zone from dde to side 
of these two continents, breaks contact altogether with the uopical 
zone and burrows its way into the heart of the temperate zone 
before it reaches its eastern extremity In A^a. 

In the terminology which we are employing in this Study, this 
means that the Steppes marth with the temperate zone on no less 
than twelve, and vsich the tropical zone on only three, out of the 
fifteen sectors into which we have divided the total length of the 
frontiers between the Desert and the Sown on the African and 
Asiatic land-surfrcea of the Northern Hemisphere. The Eurasian 
Steppe actually marches with the temperate zone on every front, 
and the Afrasian Steppe marches with it on six fronts out of nine. 
The three fronts on which the Afrasian Steppe marches with the 
tropical zone are the Sudan Front and the Yaman Front and 
the East Africa Front, and it is only on rare occasions that, on the 
two African fronts in this group of three, the Afrasian Nomadism 
has been in contact with a sedentary civilization. Except on the 
Yaman front, the Afrasian as well as the Eurasian Nomat^m has 
been in contact ^rith sedentary dvilizationa almost exdurively on 
the fronts that march with the temperate zone. 

The upshot of all these facts taken together is that, if the climatic 
zones did really shift to and fro periodically on the ‘lay-out' of the 
dt facto climatic map, then the eruptions of the Nomada out of 
thrir own domain into the domains of the adjoining sedentap^ 
civilizatioos would occur almost exclusively in times when the shift 
of climates was caking place from south to north, and only to a 
negligible extent during the contrary shifts from north to south. 
£n other words, the nciw-to-scuth p^e of the cycle would trans¬ 
late itself, in life of the Nomad occupanta of the Steppes, 
Mf-d-w the sedentary rivilizations, into a phase of relative social 
quiescence, and the south-to-ocrth phase of the climatic cycle into 
a phase of relative social effervescence. Now these are precisely 
the alternating phases which we have detected in the life of the 
Nomads by empirical observation; and this means that these results 
of our empiried social observation do admit of an explanation in 
terms of the climatological theory of a periodic oadllacion of 
climatic zones ^^ch Dr. Ellsworth Huntington has built up out 
of his study of lake-strands and river-beds and tree-rings. 

The way in which the Eurasian and Afrasian Nomad is aifected 
by the accentuation of the aridity of his physical environment 
durii^ a northward shift in the periodic oscillation of the 
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climadc zones is depicted by Dr. ElUworih Huntington hinBelf 
as foUows: 

'Under the influence of dimadc pulsations» the change'from pros- 
pent7 to advem^ is usuaUy much more abrupt than from adversity to 
prosperity, ... to the deserts, the Nomads increase in cumber, acd 
their flocks attain great proportions. crest of a climatic wave is 
reached. The settled nations, dwelling in the best agricultural lands, 
feel CO distress. The change is too slight to trouble them. They proceed 
with their plans for expansion and growth. The Nomad, on tee coc- 
trary, feels the dlEerence at once. At first it not disturb him 
greatly unless the population baa attained an uncommon dmee of 
density. Soon, however, he comes into conflict with his fellow Nomads, 
for all move to the best pasturage and most permanent waters. Con¬ 
ditions become similar to those under which the herdamen of Isaac 
strove vtith those of Abimelech in Gerar after a time of famine. The 
weaker party is driven out, and begins to wander in search of new 
pastures and sprinp. Conflict follows conflict. At length the tribea 
which have of^ been driven forth grow desperate. Impelled by de¬ 
spair, they pour forth in wild hordes upon the nations round about. 

The same tension, resulting in the same resolution of forces, 
is expressed in mathematical terms in a coTiununication which 
the writer has been so fortunate as to receive from an eminent 
physicist: 

[If we isolate the climatic factor from other facton,] 'the different 
effects of a change of climate 00 an agricultural and on a pastoral com¬ 
munity may be realized at a gUnee. 

'Suppose, for instance, that we are considering an agricultural com- 
muni^ of n ftimilies spread over an area of s square kilometres. Each 
family will have an average holding of r/n square kilometres which in 
a steady state will be sufficient to support it. Presumably they will take 
all steps by irrigation and incensive cultivation to get as mudi as possible 
out of the land, and the families will be regulated, by infanticide or 
otherwise, to maintain a steady maximum population per unit area. 
Near the periphery, of course, toe Emilies will tend to bt greater, and 
new families vtiU be founded and new land gradually brought under 
cultivation. In the interior, however, toe population must be kept con¬ 
stant. Now suppose the rain^ increases. The same yield can be 
obtained ^ro the land with leas work. The course of those Emilies 
which live neat the edge of toe community is simple; they find that 
they can cultivate more land with the aamg effort, so they increase their 
holding and expand and multiply. The number these families whose 
&rms are bounded by unoccupied territory will be of the order ir^. 
On toe other hand, there is no room for the Emilies in the interior to 
found fresh fsrtns; so that they must keep their numbers practically 

> Hafttiftsion, Ellawowh: P a Ja i r ii t and Us Tr ant/a r m alic" (Loodaa 191:, CoMlible), 
pp, 40^*. 
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comtaiit, whatever the clutiate. Hence an improvement in the climate 
will onJf cause an increase of the order *rs^, i.c. s fraction irJn of the 
normal n families. 

'The results are very difcrcot when wt consider the eff«t of an 
increased rainfall upon the population in a pastoral community. Here 
no efforts are made to cultivate the soil, and we have numerous families 
or tribes dotted about at a considerable distance from one another. 
Presumably here also the number of members of each tribe will be 
regulated so that they can just be supported by the produce td the 
maximum bead of cattle which can be graaed on the land available. 
But there would seem to be an economic limit beyond which it wuld 
not pay to go on increasing the sjse of the flock or^what is proportional 
to this—the number of any one pastoral family. When the flocks become 
too large they are cumbrous to handle, a considerable organisation 
becomes necessary, and in a primitive community the tribe will tend 
to break up into cwo smaller units. 

*It is easy to predict what will happen In a community such as this 
if the climate changes, e.g. the ram^l increases. The ground will be¬ 
come more fertile and a larger number of animals, and consequently 
men, can be supported per unit area. Hence each flock will increase- 
net only those at the periphery, as in the agricultural comtnunicy—and 
all the n Emilies will increase. As pointed out above, this will probably 
residt in an increase in the number of families rather than io the num¬ 
bers of each tribe; but the important point is that a conaiderable increase 
will occur in the total number of human occupants of the unit area. 

'If we contrast the two instances, we see that the essential difference 
liea in the rate of change in the popdatlon following a change in climate. 
In the agricultural community of n families, families will increase 
and multi^y abnormally fast. In the pastoral community, all the a 
families or tribes will be augmented. Only the periphery will be affected 
in the agricultural community; the whole country will be affected in the 
pastoral community. Hence, if the climate improvra, the population 
of the agricultural region U only Increased very slowly, whereas the 
population of the Steppe increases with scarcely any lag. 

'We can easily foresee wbst will happen if the climate becomes worse 
and the country less fertile. The agriculrural peoples will experience 
times of famine and die off. They could not help themselves by en¬ 
larging their ^rms, even if there were room; for only those at the 
periphery can expand vritbout infringing on their neighbours, and any¬ 
how one family can only cultivate a ^ven amount of land. The pastoral 
people, however, will not be In the same case. Each tribe will reside 
that it could exist quite well if only the graaing-ground were not In the 
possession of neighbouring tribes. It will try to oust the neighbouring 
tribes; and, since the whme Steppe Is affected, there will be a simul¬ 
taneous tendency to overflow into the surrounding territories.'* 

’ ConunUAic*ti«n to the wrinrfrctn Pra^neef P, A. Lindemioa. Dt. Lee'e PrafieUM 
ef Ex^nmentel PruJ»Mpfiy in The Univenir? «f Oxford. The foUowios observerMna, 
■propoi of (be hypotbetical community of eultfretora, ue idkIc tr Mr. G. F. Hudaoa: 
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The ubiquitous effect of the climatic fector upon the whole of 
the Steppe and upon the whole muster-roll of the Nomad hordes 
that are in occupation of it is not only postulated a priori by the 
mathematical considerations which are set out in the passage just 
quoted, but is also demonstrated empincally by the frequency of 
the phenomenon of eruptions in successive waves, in which the 
first horde that breaks out of the fringe of the Desert into the fringe 
of the Sown turns out to be propelled from behind by a second 
horde, erupting out of the deeper interior of the Steppe and fol¬ 
lowing in rapid succession at the first horde’s heels. Thus, in all 
probability, the ^as are propelled out of the Steppe by the 
franians, and certainly the Cmmerians by the Scythians, the ^as 
by the Yuechi (and ie Yuechi themselves by the Hiongnu), the 
Avars by the Khaaars, the Mmyars by the Pechenegs, the Ghuza 
by the Cumans, the Sbammar ^ the 'Anazah,' 'Hus phenomenon 
of a double wave is usually, though not invariably,^ an indication 
that the force by which the particular eruption has been set in 
motion has been at work in the interior of the Steppe and not 
merely on the periphery; and thk in turn points to the force in 
question being the dimatic push of desiccation on the Steppe itself, 
and not the social pull of a vacuum in the sedentary region into 
which the particular eruption happens to discharge it^f, since this 
latter force would only afiect the Nomad hordes along the border. 

Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s theory of a periodic oscillation of 
climatic zones implies, of course, that the resulting climatic pulsa¬ 
tion is not only common to the whole area of tiu Steppe but is 
actually world-wide; and in his long-continued and widely ex¬ 
tended investigation he has established some remarkable correla¬ 
tions between the findings of his physiographieal researches in Asia 

'Is tbe miMUMl belt bwwcts trid ud hiab*ninf«U country, U furdy isiikec dl dte 
difference whether th« lavldi is ample erisnfEeient w raise enpa. Tbus, is the Middle 
Volga Blac^ Rirth Bell, which is enreeasle fenile but is to fimioe ereryoow md 
than owing to ibe fulure of ninfsU fe.g. ine fintlne of 1931, which eirvMd pessama to 
etbigrate wherever they could),afewinehe« more orlsM rBslMsall ebediffennos borwe en 
dense population and complete uninhabhebilicy; for, whereas u iiMraase of aridity m 
the Steppe mcaoa that /ewer Noiuds c«n live os It. • decline of rainfaO below the 
misiomm neectiiiy for dry cultaveden roean* that ••0 pesoants e*o suy to the an* 
(at least, none without relief, bank credits aod what nec^. ProfesMc Lindomaon 
le tMireniiy usumiag that the aecded land is unrvemlly made to gree the eaasimiifD 
yield of which it Is in any nrcwnsteBces caMble, ao ihei no change of ciin>a te exem a 
pcriciil of eatseme drOMSht cne aav diffenccc to it; b«ft tlue ia to make the proM em 

hi^ly abeeraet and hypothetkal. I think be U right in eayartg that the aame eliaaitie 
chanre would sake a rraster bemae of Somad* 00 the Steope thia of paaaamein what 
would normally be a ni|h*rainfaU area; but to the rsargind belt of fluemstion 1 thiAli 
the Sitctuatieee of pepuMiion art likely to be the meet vieknt of ell.’ 

• Tbe pbenocDcnon of the double wave, is rUuicrttod in the propulsion of the Ciot- 

merwne h? the Seythiam In the eruetion of j.e., made such an tmpraouaaupee 

the fnt Hollenie (Tudent of Nomediim. Aiuteas of Prooonneeua, that be cesto to regard 
a chain of ptesiurca aa thesoimal refanon between neigbboujio(NonMdherdea,wherm 
in realiiy is only aonwel in the abnersMl circumataneae of an aruptioe. (Poe 
Af^tces'theoiv, see Aot^tue, Bk. IV, ch. 13.) 

* e.g. rtet in ihe case of the Magyvs thd the Peoheoege (see pp. bcww). 
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and in North America, The result of this work U summed up 
graphically in a pair of curves—one derived from roc^urernems 
of Californian tree-rings and the other from observations of the 
levels of Western and Central Asiatic lakes and inland seas—which 
register the respective fluctuations in the climates of these two 
wmcly separaud regions (on the criterion of relative humidity or 
aridi^) from 1300 B.c. to A-D. 1900.’ The two curves m^ifestly 
correspond in a general way with one another- We have still to see 
whether they show any correspondence with the 8«-hundred-year 
cycle of Nomad explosions which we have surmised from the 
historical evidence as set out above in our table. 

Dr- Huntington himself remarks’ that his two curves ‘have a 
length of centuries but do not show any regular periodicity*. We 
may add that the tree-ring curve, which is the better substantiated, 
is also the more ^hly irregular of the two. At the same time, 
Dr. Huntington's pair of physiographical curves do bear out, at 
a considerable number of points, our own historical six-hundred- 
yeat cycle with its alternation of three-hundred-year phases of 
relative effervescence and relative quiescence and with its maxi¬ 
mum of effervescence in the first century of each effervescent tri- 
centenniura. The first low level (denoting an access of aridity) that 
comes within Dr. Huntington's record falls in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C.: that is, a century later than our hypothetical century of 
maximum efenescence between I4a5 and 1325.* At the same 
time, there arc climatic low levels at 800 b.c., 200 b.c., and a.d- 400 
(on the better substantiated tree-ring curve), which correspond to 
our ultra-effervescent centuries 835-725 B.c., 225-125 B.c., and 
A.r. 375-475. On the other hand, a.d. 1000, which falls within 
our next ultra-effervescent century running from A J>. 975 to a.d, 
1075, is marked in both of Dr. Huntington’s curves by a humid 
peak and not by an arid trough; and there is no trough, again, to 
correspond with our latest ultra-effervescent century, running from 
a.d. 1575 to A.D. 1675, which saw the simultaneous eruptions of 
the 2 uDgar and Torgut Calmucb and the Shammar and 'Anazah 
Of the three great eruptions which, on our pattern, are 
irregular, the Primitive Muslim Arab outbreak in the seventh 
century of the Christian Era and the Mongol outbreak In the thir- 

• Tbi» g7*ph */Ul be found in Dx. SUswoRb Huodngton'* Th* dimatie Paeur at 
iUattrOUdtk Arid Amtrka {WMhingtoQ, D.C. 1914, CuTMgie Intocution of Wubjng- 
ton), p. >7*. and ^0 in his Onaiiaatien aad dSitatt. Jtd «d. (K«v Hiven 19x4, Yds 
Uofvmity Press), P, 3 • 9 > 

* 7>i« UuxsCK Paate, p. 173. , . , 

> It in«y be ootsd thst, while the Anmteto erupBon eeetainiT, end the Libfinexv^ 
tion pro^bly, 4 *ces from the eeriy pvt of tbe Peurteeneh eentury a.e., the Li^n 
(ion, et eny nte, vu still setive in she sKirteench eentury. The Libyen Nomea »vsd^ 
E^c from the west lau b.c, end sfiin, on pvbsps tw» xeaenns, m the cany 
yr«n of the twelfth ceacury. 
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eeenth ccntuiy of the Christian Era arc both duly signalled, lo 
Dr. Huntington’s pair of curves, by strongly pronounced troughs, 
while on the other hand the outbreak of the [pseudo-]Avars and 
the Turita in the middle of the ^h century of the Christian Era 
is contradicted, in Dr. Huntii^ton’s pair of curves, by an Asiatic 
maximum of humidity at A.n. 550 and a Californian maxlmuin at 
A.D. 610. Conversely, Dr, Huntington's curves show an arid trough 
at or before a.o. 1500; and this offers a cUmadc explanation for the 
Uzbeg irrupdon ^ that date into Transoxania and the backwash 
of the Mongols from Outer into Inner Mongolia about a quarter 
of a century later—two events which, on our chart, look like 
ezcepdonal disturbances in the middle of a phase of quiescence. 

One of the most interesting facts in Dr. Huntington's phydo- 
graphical evidence ia the rapid and exuberant, though transitory, 
access of humidity in the early decades of the fourteenth century 
of the Chrisdan Era, following upon the extreme access of aridity 
by which the early decades of the thirteenth century had been 
marked. This unusually violent svdng of the climatic pendulum 
is apparently well attest^. For example, the Caspian rises rapidly 
to a maximum in A.D. 1306 which is 37 feet higher than ita levd 
at the present day; and the town of Aboskun, at the south-eastern 
comer of the Caspian, is under water in aj). X3a5.’ And, almost 
simultaneously, between the years 1308 and 1311, the Lob Nor, 
which receives the waters of ^e River Tarim, ove^ows its banks 
and overwhelms 'the Dragon Town' (Lungshong).^ We have 
noticed already chat the foregoing paroxysm of aridity colncidee 
in date with the demoniac erupdon of the Mongols. And it will 
now be seen that the phydographical recoil cowai^ humidity like¬ 
wise corresponds in date with the rapid ebb of the Mongols on 
almost every coast of the Eurasian Steppe in the fourteenth century 
of the Christian Era—an ebb which is dgnslized by the encroach¬ 
ments of the Wallachians and Moldavians and Lithuanians and 
Dniepr Cossacb upon the ranges of the Golden Horde, and by 
the conversion of the Khans of die Golden Horde and the II-Khana 
in Tran and the Chaghatayid Khans in the Oxus-Jaxanes Basin 
and Zungaria to Islam, and by Timur's chastisement of the 
Chaghatayids and the Jujids, and by the expulsion of the Great 
Khans from China. 

If we may fairly regard the increase of humidity at this time as 
having been at least one of the causes of these social changes, we 
can see two disdnet ways in which climatic cause would 
operate. On the one band, it would strengthen the inclination of 


1 Huotinaton, E.: nW VAM(Lo»doQ 1907. p. 

• HuatiBfMO. »p. dt:, pp. aS^. 
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the neighbouriflg sedentary peoples to encroach upon the fringe 
of the Steppe at the Nomads’ expense if the increase of humidity 
went so hr towards correcting the previous excess of aridity on 
this fringe as to make the countiy suitable not only for Nomadic 
stock-breeding but also for sedentary agriculture. On the other 
hand, the same climatic change would weaken the resistance offered 
by the Nomads to their sedentary ncighboure' pressure, because 
it would render the interior of the Steppe capable of supporting a 
larger stock of cattle, and therefore a larger population of Nomads, 
than before, The physiographical facta would thus go far towards 
answering the otherwise mysterious question why the Mongols 
erupted on all fronts with an unprecedented vehei^ce in the 
thirteenth century in order to recede with a bewildering tameness 
a century later. At the timf^ when they went forth conquering and 
to conquer as far as Htingary in one direction and as Burma in 
another, the demons of drought and starvation were spurring the 
Mongols on. At the lime when they abandoned the Ukraine and 
the Transoxanian oases and China, they knew that their native 
steppes could offer them an asylum because these steppes were 
now luxuriant once again with a heaven-sent vegeeatioD- 

la the present state of our knowledge, this U perhaps « far as 
we can carry our study of the part played by the climatic factor 
in the historically attested human fluctuations along the borders 
between the Desert and the Sown. We have seen that this climatic 
factor, in so far as its operation can be discerned, is apparently 
world-wide in its geographical range and is possibly also rhythmical 
in the Time-dimension. We have now to consider the human factor 
in the shape of the sedentary societies living round about 
Nomad’s domain; and if is c^ddent a pri^ that the local operation 
of this human factor on one sector of the borderline will be quite 
independent of its local operation on other sectors, in consequence 
of the perpetual plurality of the sedentary societies by whose 
domains the Steppes have been encircled ever since the beginning 
of recorded history. It U also evident a pmri that there wiU be 
no regular rhythm in'the operation of this human factor in the 
Time-dimension, ^nce we are confronted here with all the indi¬ 
viduality and all the complexity of the histories of the sedentaiy 
civilizations, in place of the relatively simple and regular physical 
phenomenon of a periodic oscillation of climatic zones. 

Indeed, in the operation of the human factor, any appearance 
of simultaneity or universality will prove, on insp«tion, to be the 
effect of a fortuitous coincidence. A case in point is the impressive 
synchronism of half a dozen far-flung movements of Nomad erup¬ 
tion round about the year a.d. 900. About A.D. 890, the Katama 
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Berbers overrun the dominions of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in Ifri- 
qiyah. In, or just before, A.D. S89, the Ghim break in from the 
cast upon the ranges of the Ptcheoegs between the Emba and 
the Volga, with the result that the Pechenegs cross the Volga 
and the Don and propel the Magyars—whom they find in occupa- 
lion of the steppes west of the Don—right across the Ca^thians 
into the Hungarian Alfdld. Again, some time before a.d. 900, the 
Banu Hamdin Arabs make themselves masters of the Abbasid 
Caliphate's dominions in the Jaarah. In 914, the Caimathians 
make a raid, out of eastern Arabia, upon the home province of the 
Caliphate in 'Iraq. And far away, between the Khingan and Korea, 
the Khitan trespass across the and the Wall and occupy the 
north-eastern fringes of intra-mural China in or after a.d. 927. At 
first sight we seem here to be in the presence of a ubiquitous move* 
menC which must be explained by some universally operative cause 
—presumably 0/ the climatic order. Dr. Huntiopon's pair of 
climatic curves, however, show a humid peak and not an arid 
trough at this dace; and, if we now look for explanations in the 
human sphere, we shall find all chat we need in the respective 
political histories of the Abbasid, the Khaaar, the Carolingian, 
and the T’ang Empires- 

The irruptions of the Ka^ma and the Banu Hamdan and the 
Carmachians can all be traced to the attraction exerted by the social 
vacuum which was already being created by the dedine of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate in the ninth century of the Christian Era-—in 
anticipation of the Caliphate’s final break-up during the post- 
Syriac interregnum of a.d. 975-1275. (Inddencally, due Kaiama 
were not Nomads of the Steppe, but highlanders,* and they were 
led on their war-path by the Fltimids, who were—or claimed to 
be—the 'Abbasids' bereditaiy rivals; the Banu Hamdan had been 
long domiciled in the Ja^r^ before they made themselves the 
political masters there; and the Cannatbians were a militant sect 
which had first raised its hom in 'IHU] itself, with its head-quarters 
at V^it, and bad only retreated to Arabia and recruited a following 
among the Badu after it had been momentarily suppressed in the 
sedentary region which was its earliest field of action.}^ 

As for the successive impacts of the Gbuzs upon the Pechenegs 
and the Pechenegs upon the Magyars, this local disturi»nce of 
equilibrium was started by a deliberate but only partially success* 

> See E. F. iMSiM/i Oheun iu Mathr^ (P«ns t937. pp.9i4-i7> 
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ful stroke of policy on the part of the Khaqan of the Khazars 
fan cx-Nomad horde which had long amce become a 
commercial power). The Khazar, wiahing to nd himself of ba 
troublesome neighbour the unreclaimed Nomad PechcMgs, who 
occupied the steppe wthin sight of his own capital on ^ Uwer 
Volga made a compact with the atill wilder Nomad Gliuaz, who 
were ranging at that time on the Pechenegs' opposite {i.e. 
flank, for a simultaoeous assault upon the Pechenegs wlu<* wuld 
wipe ch«e nuisances out of existence. The Ghuzz fulliUed their 
part of the compact. About A,t>. 889, they duly assailed the Peche¬ 
negs and successfljllf occupied the Pechenegs’ ranges nght up to 
the east bant of the Volga. But the Pechenegs, instead of passively 
allowing themselves to be aimihilated, made their way across the 
Volga, broke right through the Khaaar lines, and seised the rangw 
of Ae Magyars on the farther side of the Don. Dnven westward, 
the Magyam first responded to an umtation from the East Roman 
Government to invade Bulgaria, with which the East Roman Em¬ 
pire was then at war; but this first quest for a new home tum^ 
out unfortunately for the Magyars, since the Bulgars retorted by 
calling in their turn upon the Pechenegs. The Magyars were 
punished for their attack upon Bulgaria by a combined attack froo 
the Bulgars and the Pechenegs which resulted in a severe defeat 
for the Magyars; and this second disaster, which seems to Mve 
occurred in a.d. 895, might have been the end of the Magyar ho ^e, 
if the misfortunes which the Khazar Khaqan's high poliq' had 
incidemally brou^t upon them had not been retrieved by an mex- 
dental consequence of the policy of the long-defunct AusUasian 
Emperor Chariemagne. In a.d. 791, Charlemagne had crushed the 
Avar Nomads, who had been masters of the Hungarian Aif6ld 
since the middle of the sixth century, and the subsequent rapid 
decline of the Carolingian Empire had left the Alfold a no-man s- 
land which was now in process of occupation by the sedentary 
barbarian Slovaks. For ie Magyars, expelled from western 
bay of the Steppe and repulsed from Bulgaria, the line of least 
resisiajice now was to cross the Carpathians and fill the opportune 
vacuum in the derelict Alfold. For a horde which had been waging 
war with the Pechenegs and the Bulgars, the eviction of the Slovaks 
from the Alfdld was child's-play; and the Magyar conquest of the 
Alfold followed hard upon the Magyar defeat at the hands of 
the Pechenegs and the Bulgars. J Thus the historic disturbance 
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of equilibrium on the western bay of the Eurasian Steppe at the 
close of the ninth cencuiy of the Christian Era^^ disturbance 
which produced a lastinf effect upon the hiaCory of Western 
Christendom by giving birth to the Hungarian Kingdom and the 
Hungarian nation—can be accounted for as the eombined effect of 
two locaJ acts of statesmanship: an act of the Khaaar Khaqan at 
the time, and an act of the Emperor Charlemagne about a hundred 
years earlier. There is no need here to postulate the operation of 
any ubiquitous or universal cause. 

As for the intrusion of the Khitan into intra-mural China in or 
after A.n. 927, this can be accounted for likewise as the effect of 
a local event in the political history of the Far Eastern World: that 
is to say, the e>Rinction of the T’ang Dpasty in a.d. 907 and the 
lapse of China into anarchy pending the foundation q£ the Sung 
Dynasty in A.D. 960.' 

It will be seen that it is a sheer fortuitous coincidence, and not 
the operation of any universal cause, that accounts for the appear¬ 
ance, at the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, of a general 
Nomad eruption extending from the Maghrib front to the Man¬ 
churia front and from the Lower Euphrates front to the Alfold, 

It remains for us 10 survey, quite briefly, the outstanding in¬ 
stances in which a Nomad eruption out of the Steppe can be traced, 
at least in part, to the artracdon exerted by some kind of social 
vacuum in the domain of some sedentary society adjacent to the 
Steppes on one or ocher of our fifteen sectors of frontier. It may 
be convenient to cite, separately, first, the instances In which the 
vacuum coincides in date, either wholly or partly, with one of those 
alternate ‘effervescent’ phases in the life of the Steppe which have 
come CO light in our table, and, secondly, the instances in which the 
vacuum occurs during one of our ‘quiescent* phases. On the hypo¬ 
thesis that the series ^ Nomad eruptions is to be explained in part 
as the result of a climatic pulsation with a six-hundmd-year cycle, 
we shall be able to explain the ffm set of instances as combined 
effects of two convergent causes, the one climatic and the other 
social, while the second set of instances will suggest possible human 
caused for a number of eruptions which, fx kypoth 6 si, the climatic 
factor does not account for. 

We may begin our catalogue of instances in which the sodal 
vacuum pardy or wholly coincides with a phase of effervescence 
on the Steppes by ddng the partial overlap of the post-Sumeric 
social interregnum circa iB7$^t$7S b.c. wth the effervescent phase 
on the Steppes circa 2025-1725 B.c, We may suppose that the two 
causes combined to bring the Aryas down upon South-Western 
1 Sc« II. D <vX voL ii, pp. lao-i. 
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Asia in a spate which carried their van«guard from the Korthem 
bank of the Lower Jaxartea to the Mediterranean coast of Syria. ‘ 
We may next observe that, after the arrival of these Aryan Hyksos 
at the Syrian extremity of the Sumeric World, they were drawn 
on into the Egyptiic \V^orId by the social vacuum resulting from 
the break-down of the Eeyptiac universal state (*the Middle Em¬ 
pire’) at the turn of the ei^teenth and seventeenth centuries b.O 
Again, the post-Minoan interregnum circc 1425-Z125 B.c. wholly 
cuRcides with the effervescent phase on the Steppes which we 
have defined by the same conventional pair of dates; and this coin¬ 
cidence partially explains how the Achaean sedentary barbarians 
from the European hinterland of the Minoan World, who had been 
drawn into the vacuum ariaing from the collapse of the Minoan 
^thalassocracy*, came to join forces with the Nomad Libyans in the 
Delta of the Nile and to compete with the Nomad Aramaeans for 
the inheritance of the Egyptian dominion in Syria. To complete 
the explanation, we have to bear in mind that the social vacuum 
in the Minoan World overlapped chronolc^cally from about 1375 
a.c. onwards, with a fresh social vacuum in the Egyptuc World 
arising from the political decay of 'the New Empire’ of Egypt. 
When all these &^ors are taken together, it will be seen that, in 
the convergent attacks of the Libyans, Aramaeans, and Achaesns 
upon *the New Empire' at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries b.c., each of the three assailants was acting under the 
combined inffuence of two distinct forces. The Achaeaos were 
being drawn off their native continent on to the see and across the 
sea by the attractive force of two successive social vacua: the first 
in Crete and the second in Egypt. The Libyans and Aramaeans 
were being pulled from in fri>nt by the attraction of the same social 
vacuum la Egypt, and at the same time they were both being 
pushed from b^iod by the physical force of an access of aridi^ 
OR the Afrasian Steppe. 

Again, we may observe that the Baby Ionic 'Time of Troubles* 
(ended 610/609) and the Syriac ‘Time of Troubles’ (circa 925- 
525 B.c.) both overlap in time with the phase of effervescence on 
the Steppes area 825-525 b.c., so that we have 3 social as well as 
a climatic cause to account for the simultaneous irruption of the 
Cimmerians and Scythians out of the Eurasian Steppe and the 
Arabs out of the Afrasian Steppe upon Iran and the Jaalrah. In 
the same region, the decay of the &leucld successor-state of the 
Achaemenian Empire overlaps with the beginning of the effer¬ 
vescent phase on the Steppes circa 225 b.c.-a.d. 75. If the Sakas 

I 8 e« 1. C (n (S). vel. pp. t« 4 - 7 . ■beve, 
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acd the Yuechi bad been confrooted by a united Achaemenian or 
even by a united Seleucid Empire in 135 B.C., vben the pressure 
of desiccadon on the Eurasian Steppe impelled them to try their 
fortunes aaoss the Jaxaites and the Oxus, they might either have 
preferred to remiin on the Steppe and face the prospect of starva¬ 
tion rather than court certain destruction in a military forlorn hope; 
or else thU certain destruction would have overtaken them if they 
had embarked upon that desperate venture. It was an auspicious 
political event in the Nomads’ Promised Land—the disru^on of 
the former Achaemenian dominions into the three mutually hostile 
powers of the Selcucidae, the Arsacidae, and the Greek princes of 
Baciria—chat gave the Eura^n Nomads their opening between 
the Pamirs and the Caspian in the second century b.c. Still more 
clearly, it was the death-agonies of the Sdeucid Monarchy that 
gave the Arabs their opening in the Jazlrah and in Syria round 
about the beginning of the last centuiy b.c. 

Similarly, the post-Hellenic interregnum drea a.d. 375-675 sub¬ 
stantially coincides in date with the phaae of effervescence on the 
Steppes circa a.d, 375-675 ; and thus the attraction of the vacuum 
arising from the bre^*up of the fioman Empire combines with 
the pressure of desiccation on the Steppes to account for the irrup¬ 
tion of the Huns into the Alfdld at the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Christian Era; for the irruption of the Avars into the same 
endave of steppO'land, commanding the derelict European pro* 
vinces of the Empire, a hundred and fifty years later; for the 
infiltration of the Berbers into the AhHcan provinces of the Empire 
and of the Arabs into Syria from the fifth centuiy onwards; and 
for the tremendous explosion of the Primitive Muslim Arabs in 
the seventh century. This last shattering explosion struck the 
Roman and the Sasanian Empire at a moment when these two 
Powers were both prostrated by the devastatii^ social effects of their 
two internecine wars of a.d. 572-91 and A.D. 603-28. 

Finally, the post-Syriac interregnum circa AJ>. 975-1275 sub¬ 
stantially coincides in date with the phase of effervescence on the 
Steppes circa A.D. 975-1275 ; and thus the attraction of the vacuum 
arising from the break-up of the 'Abbsaid Caliphate and the Anda¬ 
lusian Umayyad Caliphate combines with the pressure of desicca¬ 
tion on the Steppes to account for the successive irruptions of the 
Mu^ts and the Muwahhids into the Maghrib and Andalusia; 
for the irruption of the ICatima (as followers of the Fadmids) into 
Egypt and Syria; for the infUtradon of Badu from the North Ara¬ 
bian Stenpe (Banu 'Uqayl and Banu Mazyad and Mirdasida and 
the like^^mo the fringes of the Ja^rah and 'Irilq and Syria; for the 
more violent outbreak of other Arabian Badu (the Banu Hilll and 
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the Banu Su%Tn) across Syrii and Egypt into the Maghrib ; and 

for the successive eruptions of the Saljaqs in the eleventh centu^ 

of the Chriscisn Bra and the Ghuaz in the twelfth and the Mongols 

in the thirteenth century out of the Eurasian Steppe into the 

adjoining dominiona of the 'Abbasid Caliphate in SouCh-Weatem 

Asia. 

An isolated, but particularly conspicuous, case in which there is 
not only a hypothetical climatic push but an incontestible political 
pull to account for an eruption of Nomads out of the Desert into 
the Sown is the aggression of the Berber people who were known 
in the Hellenic World as ‘the Nomads' par txcelUnee^ against the 
continental dominions of the Carthaginian Republic in the second 
century b.c. We may observe that this century falls within a phase 
of effervescence on the Steppe, circa 225 b.c.*-a.d. 75, which also 
saw the inffltration of the ^armatians into the Hungarian Alfdld 
and the irruption of the Sakaa into India. But it is a more per* 
tinent observation that the second century B.C. opened immediately 
after the close of the Hannibalic War, in which Rome had dealt 
Carthage a kDock*out blow, and that a little more than half*way 
througE the century the destruction of the vanquished party was 
consummated in a war of annihilation, in which the CaAhaginian 
Republic and the city of Carthage itself were literally blotted 
out. In seeking to account for the aggression of the Numidiana 
against the Carthaginian domiiuons in these circumstances, we may 
allow the climacic factor whatever credit we will; but it is manifest 
that the governing fector here was not climatic but political. ITie 
governing ftetor was the perslstecc and undi^is^ Incitement 
and encouragement and support which the Numidian aggressors 
received from the Romans, who had found in these African Nomads 
a convenient instrument for breaking the spirit and wearing down 
the strength of Carthage in preparation for the Roman dc 
grdee. 

Tumine: now to those eruptions of Nomads which cannot be 
traced ex ^fpothesi to the pressure of a climatic push, we need not 
revert to ftie half-doaen instances, dating ftom round about the 
cum of the ainth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era, which 
we have examined already and have succeeded in explaining in 
political terms.* We have merely to complete the list. We may 
observe, for example, that the continuing decadence of the Egyptiac 
Society accounts for the continuing infiltration of Libyans into 
Egypt after the close of the phase of effervescence on the Steppes 
which began about 1425 and ended about 1125 B.c Similarly, we 
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nuy observe that the decadence in which BabylonU languished 
after the petering out of the Kassite r^gine accounts for the in- 
filtration of the Chaldaeana—41 process which seems to have begun 
later and luted longer than the irruption of the Chaldaeans* !dns< 
men and contemporaries the Aramaeans into the Jaalrah and Syria. 
Again, the incursions of the Blemmycs and Nubians into Sgypt 
and of the Berbers into the Roman provinces in North-West 
Africa, and the conquest of all the eutem provinces of the Empire 
bf the Palmyrenes at the head of their BadawT clients^ set of 
irruptions out of the Desert into the Sown which all occurred more 
or less simultaneously round about the year a . d . 270—can all be 
accounted for satisfactorily as consequences of the bout of anarchy 
from which the Roman Empire was suffering at the time- There 
is no need to postulate a climadc cause for th^ inroads of Nomads 
from the Steppe, any more than for the contemporary inroads of 
the Franks from the North European forest (where an access of 
aridity, if it had actually occurred at the time, would certainly not 
have impelled these s^entary barbarians to invade the Roman 
Empire but would rather have made life more comfortable for 
them in their sylvan homes). SimUarly, the invasion of intra-mural 
China, round about the year 300 of the Christian Era, by the Eura¬ 
sian Nomad hordes who founded the barbarian principalities of 
Pe Yen and Pe Han and Wei on Sinic ground, can be accounted 
for satisfactorily as a consequence of the anarchy Into which the 
Sinic Society fell in its last agonies, upon the failure of the indi¬ 
genous successor-state of the 'second' or ‘united* Tsin to restore 
the structure of the Sinic universal state of Ts’in and Han. As 
for the conquest of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin by the Uzbep in and 
after a . d . 1500, it may possibly be explained in part by the access 
of aridity, about this date, which appears in Dr. Ellsworth Hunt¬ 
ington's pair of cur^'C 3 . But the principal cause of the catastrophe 
was manifestly not climatic but political. The Uebegs found their 
opportunity in the weakness of the Timurids. And the Timurids 
were weak because Timur l^enk himself had prematurely exhausted 
the energies of the Iranic World by his fraUicidal militarism.* 
Finally, in the Western Sudan in the fifteenth centuiy of the 
Christian Era, we can explain the occupation of Timbuktu by the 
Tuareg Nomads from the Sahara between 1434 and 1469 as a con¬ 
sequence of the political anarchy which intervened in the Sudan 
between the fall of the sedentary Empire cf Malle and the rise of 
the sedentary Empire of Songhay. 

If we now re-examine our table of Nomad eruptions from the 
Steppes, we shall see that we have found sstis^ory human 
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expUnatioos, lo the political or social conditions of the sedentary 
regions round about, for almost every one of the eruptions that 
obtrude themselves exceptionally in the course of the alternate 
phases of relative quiesoence on the Steppes. This fact perhaps 
increases the probability that these alternations of social ‘qui¬ 
escence* and social ‘effervescence’, which emerge horn a tabulation 
of the recorded historical facts, may correspond to, and proc«d 
from, a climatic cycle of alternate bouts of humidity and aridity. 
At any race, if we eliminate all entries for which a satisfactory 
human explanation can be found, the regularity of the alternation 
and the sharpness of the contrast between our alternate three- 
hundred-year periods is considerably enhanced. 

In any case, our survey of the evidence appears to confirm the 
view that all the recorded eruptions of the Nomads out of the 
Desert into the Sown can be traced to the operation of some 
external force, which may be either a climatic push or a social pull 
or a combination of the two. 

Before we conclude our examination of the effects which the 
social and political conditions in the regions round about the 
Steppes may have upon the eruptions of the Nomads, wc must 
cake note of the fact that these effects are sometimes negative as 
well ss positive. We have reviewed a number of instances in which 
t}ie domain of some sedentary society adjoining the Steppes has 
invited an irruption of Nomads by offering the attraction of a social 
vacuum. But there are other instances in which a Nomad invasion 
chat has been evoked by a social pull or been impelled by a climatic 
push had been brought to a halt and even, perhaps, tmn driven 
back pell mell by the opposition of some sedentary military power. 
In another connexion,^ we have noticed how many times the hege¬ 
mony or dominion over South-Western Asia has fallen to some 
power which has constituted itself an effective warden of the north¬ 
eastern marches of South-Western Asia, between the Pamirs and 
the Caspian, over against the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe. 
This is only one signal instance of a play of political forces which, 
in all places and at all times, has prcdoundly affected the fortunes 
of those Nomad hordes that have ventured to trespass upon the 
preserves of their sedentary neighbours. 

The Lydian Monarchy made its fortune by annihilating the 
Cimmerian marauders In Anatolia about the middle of the seventh 
century b.c. ; and, before the end of the same century, the Medes 
justified their title to be the principal belrs of the Assyrians by 
annihilating the Scythian marauders in Iran. In the sixth century 
B.c. the Achaemenidae justified their universal empire by chastising 
> lo II, 0 (v), vel. ii, pp. I abovt. 
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the Ma«sagetae. In the latter part of the second century b.c. the 
Arsacidae won their spurs, and laid the fbundadoos of their empire, 
by preventing the Sakas and the Yuechi, who bad just overwhelmed 
the Greek principality in Bactda, from oveminrung Western Iran 
—with the result that the course of this Nomad irruption was 
deflected south-eastward into Seistan and Sind and ultimately into 
Maharashtra. In the fifth century of the Christian Era, the Sasa- 
nidae emulated the feat of their Arsacid predecessors by checking 
the irruption of the Huns at the lin^^ of the Oxus and deflecting 
its course into the Panjab and the Ganges Basin. This success 
the Sasanidae in keeping their ruprth-eastecn frontier almost invio> 
late against the Huns is thrown into relief by the contemporary 
failure of the Roman Power in Europe and ^ Gupta Power In 
India to keep the same horde of Nomad invaders at bay. The 
reason why the Huns failed to occupy Western Iran, when they 
succeeded in overrunning the plains of Hindustan and forcing their 
way into Gaul and Italy, is manifestly political and not climatic. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
the Usbegs had the same experience as the Sakas. Having easily 
overwhelmed the Timurid Powers in the Oxus-Jaxartes Ba^n, as 
the Sakas overwhelmed Che Greek Power in the same re^on, the 
XJzbegs were beaten back from Western Iran by Isma H Shih 
Sa&wi as vallaody as the Sakas were beaten back by Mithradates 
the Arsacid. On the same the Mongols, with their demoniac 
drive, succeeded in overwhelming not only the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
but Iran and 'Iraq and the Jazir^ into the bargain; yet at the line 
of the Euphrates their advance was brought to a halt—belatedly 
but for ever—from A.D- ia6i onwards by the resistance of the 
Egyptian Mamltiks. 

On another front of the Eurasian Steppe, between the Khingan 
Range and the Tien Shan, the Nomad confederacy of the Hiongnu 
met more than its match in the Sinic universal state of the Han; 
and in the seventh century of the Christian Era the Empire of the 
T’ang, which was a reincamatioik of the Empire of the Han, not 
only repulsed and crushed, but momentarily even subjugated the 
Nomad confederacy which had been organised in the sixth century 
by the Turks. On the same front, in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era, the Zungar Calmock successors of these Central 
Asian Nomad Turks rnet their match in the Mancha successors 
of the T’ang and the Han; and simultaneously, in the gap between 
the Caspian and the Urals—through which horde after horde of 
Sarmatians and Huns and Avars and Magyars and Mongols had 
poured irresistibly time and again—the To^t kinsmen of the 
Zui^rs met their match in the Empire of Muscovy. 
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Similar experiences have befallen the Nomads who have erupted 
out of the Afrasian Steppe. The Aramaean invaders of the Jazirah 
were brought to a hale by the indomiuble resUtance of Assyria. 
The Primitive MosUm Arabs, who conquered the Sasanian Empire 
—lock, stock, and barrel—almost at one blow, were successfully 
brought to a halt by the Roman Empire at the line of the Taurus, 
while the Franks drove them back from the Loire in A.D. 732 and 
expelled them from Septimania in 755 and dislodged them from 
the southern foothills of the Pyrenees in 788. Finally, in the nine¬ 
teenth and the twentieth century of the Christian Era, the SanOsis 
of the Libyan Desert and the Wahhabis of the Arabian Desert have 
found, eat^ time when they have attempted to break their bounds, 
that even the disciplined enthusiasm that can be infused into the 
spirit of the Afrasian Nomad by the inspiration of a religious faith 
is no match for the weapons of the modem Western World, 
whether these weapons are wielded by the French or English or 
Italian bands that made them or by the Egyptian peasant-con¬ 
scripts of a Mehmed 'All. 

There is one more form of interaction between the Nomads and 
the sedentary societies round about them which calls for considera¬ 
tion, and that is the effect upon the Nomads of conversion to the 
sedentary societies* religions. In glancing at the histories of the 
Khazais and of the three westernmost appanages of the Mor^l 
Empire, wc have seen the conversion of the fiiaars to Judaism 
and the convennon of the Golden Horde and the 11 -Khans and the 
Cbaghatayids to Islam acting as a social solvent which apparently 
relaxes the moral fibre of the converts and precipitates their politi¬ 
cal downfall.* In these instances, however, we are dealing with 
a rcUgloua conversion which overtook a horde after it had erupted 
out of the interior of the Steppe and had settled down either on 
the outermost edge of the region in which Nomadism is at home 
or else actually on the farther side of the border, on positively alien 
ground. There are other instances in which the Nomad is con¬ 
verted or influenced by an alien religion while he is still leading 
his natural life in tus native haunts; and in such instances the alien 
religious influence appears—on the showing of the historicsJ evi- 
dence^to produce just the opposite moral efliect. So far from 
acting as a laxative, it acts as a stimulant, and it is apt to precipitate 
an eruption instead of heralding a dibSde, 

This stimulating effect of an alien religious influence is a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the life of the Afrasian Nomads. The preaching 
of Islam by Muhammad, and the prodigious outbre^ of the 
Primitive Mxislim Arabs, were preceded by succestive infiltrations 
* 5 «« 429-^ 
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of Judaism and Nestoriamsm and Monophysittsm into Arabia. It 
was a Caimathian missionary who $«t the Badu of tbe HasS in 
morion in the tenth century of the Christian Era; and the preaching 
of Muhammad 'Abd-al-Wahhib in the eighteenth ceocury set the 
Badu of the Najd in motion, to the same effect, in the nineteenth 
century and in the twentieth. In the African portion of the Afra¬ 
sian Steppe there are also celebrated examples of the same pheno¬ 
menon. It was under the leadership of a Shi'ite propagandist that 
the ICaiSma Berbers overran Ifriqlyah in A.D. 8^ and Egypt and 
Syria in a.d. 969-70. As for the Mumbits and the Muw^hids, 
their very titles testify that the Berbers who made their conquests 
under these names in the eleventh and'in the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era respectively were stimulated by a religious enthusi¬ 
asm and drawn on by a religious purpose. Tbe Fulbe Nomads, 
who emulated in the nineteenth century those conquests in the 
Western Sudan that had been made in the eleventh century by 
the Musics, were likewise inspired by a religious faith whi^ in 
their case was the Wahl^bi faith of their A^b contemporaries 
in the Najd. We have already touched upon the SanQ^ movement, 
which stimulated the Nomads of the Libyan Desert to esublish an 
empire that extended, at one moment in the nineteenth century, 
ftom the Cyrenaica to Wadai. 

These religious landmarks in the life of the Afrasian Nomads 
are well known, but it is worth noticing that there are certain 
Eurasian parallels. For example, the irruption of the Saljuqs into 
the Asiatic dominions of the 'Abbasid Caliphate and of the East 
Roman Empire alike, in the course of the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era, had been preceded by the conversion of the Saljuqa 
to Islam in a.d. 956; and the contemporaiy domination of the Hek 
Khans over Transoxania and the Tarim Basin had been preceded 
by the conversion of their forefathers to Islam in a.d. 960. The 
prodigious outbreak of the Mongols in the thirteenth centuty of 
the Christian Era was preceded by a gradual infUtration of Maha- 
yanian Buddhism and Manicha^m and Nestorianism into the 
north-eastern parts of Eurasia. The outbreak of the Calmucks in 
the seventeendi century of the Christian Era followed hard upon 
their conversion, at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, to the religion of the Yellow Sect of X^amaisric Mabayanian 
Buddhi&m which had taken shape in Tibet.' 

This series of examples, taken together, seems to indicate that 
the religions of the s^entaiy societies are apt to stimulate the 

• On tb« hine, ft nuW be recorded diw tfie Mwi|ol». who were eom^rted W 
needy tbe tune form of Buddhwn ebout one aeneeuon nnier then th« Ctumickj, 
refB&ined qoieeccBt in tbe oeren te gith cestuiv vben ibe Cilinud(» erupted. 
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Nomacb into erupting ouC of the Desert into the Sown when these 
religious inAueoces play upon the Nomad while he is still living his 
natural life upon his native ground. And the case of the Primitive 
Muslim AraU seems to indicate further that this stimulus is 
strongest when the Nomads transmute these alien religious influ> 
ences into some new religious creation of their own, instead of 
accepting them passively in the form in which they happen to 
eome &om their places of origin. Have we here stumbled at last 
upon one cause of Nomad eruptions which does not work exter¬ 
nally and mechanically through the exertion of a climatic push or 
a social pull, but rather takes the spiritual form of Challenge-and- 
Response? If this is the fact, then we shall have to concede that, 
after all, the Nomads are not to be numbered without reserve 
among *the peoples that have no history*. But second thoughts 
remind us that, in so fer as the spiritual movement of Challenge- 
and-Response is discernible here, the souls that experience it are 
not the souls of the Nomads themselves but the souls of the oasis- 
dwellers who live in, but not of, the Steppe as outposts of the 
sedentary civilizations. Muhammad was not a Nomad herdsman 
but a commercial traveller; his Meccan kinsmen were business 
men; his Medinese helpers were tillers of the ground; and it was 
under the inspiration and leadership of these semi-aliens in their 
midst that the Arabian Nomads went forth conquering and to con¬ 
quer in the seventh century of the Christian Era. The Cannathian 
Power in the Hast and the Wahhabi Power in the Najd and the 
Sanusi Power in the Libyan Desert have all been founded upon 
the oases, like the Primitive Muslim Power in the Hijaz which ^ey 
have all consciously taken as their ensample. On the Eurasian 
Steppe, likewise, the religious influences which touched, and per¬ 
haps exhilarated, the Mongols in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian Era all emanated from the oases which were inhabited 
by the once Nomadic but long since domesticated Uighura. And 
t^ YeUow Lamsism which converted the CalmuclU and the 
Mongols some three, or three and a half, centuries ago has 
retained its hold upon these elusive converts by planting a^cial 
oases among their grazing-grounds in the ^ape of Buddhist 
monasteries. 

It seems, then, (hat the Nomads, in so far as they remain pure 
Nomads, arc really ‘a people without a history* after all. Their 
eruptions out of the Desert into the Sown, like the eruptions of 
a Vesuvius or an Etna, are the mechanical resolutions of vast 
but inanimate physical forces. They are not the agonies of an 
imprisoned Titan who is frantically struggling for liberty and 
light. 
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NOTE BY MR. G. F. HUDSON 

With regard to the dimatic theory in generaJ, there are two 
difficulties which have to be overcome: 

(!) As pointed out by PeUker in his critidsms of Huntington, 
the effect of an arid period on the Eurasian Steppe would be not 
only to increase the amount of desert but also to extend the grass¬ 
land northward at the expense of the Russo-Siberian forest belt; 
the summer would also be hotter, so that the main result would 
be simply that the Nomads' domain would shift northwards (that 
is, the portions of this domain which lie to the north of the Caspian- 
C^bi belt of deserts). The peasants, if there were any, on the 
frii^e of the Steppe would be driven away by the increasing 
drou^t, quite apart from the Nomads’ s^ession. Of course, the 
shifting of the belts might not be exactly compensatory; but as 
regards the Eurasian Nomads dwelling between the desert belt and 
the Russo-Siberian forest belt, it does not seem dw why a period 
of aridity or south-to-north shift of climatic bells should actually 
have deprived the Nomads of any considerable amount of territory. 
The diagram below will show what I mean: 
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Here we have in the arid phase less forest and more desert, but 
about the same quantity of steppe, which represents the degrees 
of humidity sufficient for grass but not enough for trees. 

This objection does not apply in the same way to the Afrarian 
Steppe, but it does lie, 1 think, against the climatic theory for tbe 
Eurasian Nomads: Sedans, Huns, Avars, &c. 

(a) 1 must admit chat you have made out a very strong case for 
the six-hundred-year cycle, and the synchronizations bemen the 
Eunrisn and Azarian eruptions are most interesting. Neverthe¬ 
less, as you point out, the eleventh and seventeenth centuries, for 
which you have shown such good evidence of general clTervescence, 
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do not correspond to arid troughs in Huntington's curves. The 
Huntington curves* in so far as they can be relied on at all (and 
I am very doubtful about the lake-level curve, except where it can 
be vcrihed, as it can be for the fourtecnch-century levels of the 
Caspian and the Lob Nor), appear to give climatic changes that 
are quite irregular and have no fixed periodicity. I had a talk on 
the matter with [a distinguished expert], who is very sceptical about 
alleged periodicities; be pointed out to me that the great difficult 
in explaining climatic changes or arriving at a general theory of 
(hem is the s'eiy delicate balance of forces which exists, so that 
a very iosignific^t cause may have effects on a vast scale. Again, 
the cycle should affect the Afrasian and Eurasian steppes equally; 
but, although you have given some remarkable synchronizations, 
there are other cases wh^e they are lacking. There Is no violent 
outbreak on the Afrasian Steppe corresponding to the Hun, Turk- 
Avar, or Mongol eruptions, while, conversely, the Eurasian Steppe 
is ringuUrly quiescent in the seventh century of the Christian ^ 
when the I^mitive Muslim Arabs break out in the south. 

There can be no doubt that there have been oscillations of 
climate in the last 4,000 years (the best attested is the humid peak 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era), and that they have 
been factors in the eruptions of Nomads; I would not, however, 
explain everything by the climatic push and the pull of sedentary 
breakdowns, because I think there is a measure of real develop¬ 
ment in Nomadic societies from their mixture with sedentarics, the 
growth of commerce, See., and this factor gives them something of 
real histoiy. Ic is true that the Nomad qua Nomad is unchanging, 
but so is the peasant qua peasant (until quite recently); it is in 
both cases a queation of what sort oi edifice can be built on these 
foundations, and clearly the peasant foundation gives more scope. 
As for the pull by the sedentary sodetlea’ vacua, I think thia 
principle could be extended to all conquests of any kind: e.g., on 
this showing, the British conquest of India would be an automadc 
consequence of the break-up of the Mughal Empire, and so forth. 
The Nomad could not be 'pulled' off the Steppe but for hia war¬ 
like and predatory disposition, which U a by-product of bis mode 
of life, and which gives him always the will to raid hia sedentary 
neighbour—a will which only the effective power of the latter 
restrains. 
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THE NUMERICAL RATIO BETWEEN SUB/BCTS AND 
MASTERS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
AND IN LACONIA 

Wb have seen that, including the slaves of slaves, the PldiahSh’s 
slave'household mustered about 86,000 head all told; that some 
56,000 of these were soldiers; and that, besides these 56,000 regular 
professional troops, the Ottoman Government dispo^ of a feudal 
cava!^, which aggregated 80,000 to 100,000 troopers all told; ao 
that, in an extreme emergency, the Ottoman Power could mobiliae 
perhaps as many as xoo,ooo men for a foreign campaign and rather 
more than 150,000 for the police-duty of keeping order among the 
'human cattle' within the ^ntiers.* Reckooing in the women and 
children, the Padishah's household may have accounted for some¬ 
thing like 200,000, and the feudal gentry for something like 400,000 
aoula out of the total population of the Ottoman Empire; and if 
we may hazard the conjecture that, even at the ^dest extension 
of the Empire in its most flourishing period, the total population 
can hardly have exceeded thirty millions, we may guess that the 
ratio of the Padishih's household to the total population was not 
lower than i in 250, while the ratio of the whole ruling element- 
including the feudal gentry, but excluding the Muslim ‘human 
cattle' (e g. the Muslim peasantry of the Anbic provinces) as well 
as the Giristian 'human cattle'—would work out, on tbe same 
reckoning, at not lower than 2 in 50. 

On the other hand, the Spartiate 'Peers’, who were the ruling 
element in Laconia, evidently reckoned the ratio of their own 
numbers to the total population of Laconia as i in too. 'Hiis 
appears h’om the following account of an abortive conspiracy for 
the extermination of the Spartiate 'Peers’ which was hatched by 
one Cinadon, who was a Spartiate ‘Inferior', in the year 399 b.c.; 
that is, at a time when the territorial dominion of the Spartan ci^- 
state in the Peloponnesus still stood at its widest extent, and wheu 
Sparta and her allies had just won a great victory over Athens 
which had left Sparta the paramount Power in the whole Hellenic 
World. The account here quoted is given by Xenophon, an Athe¬ 
nian historian who knew Sparu. and the internal conditions of 
Laconia, htpm the inside. (Tlie technical terms which occur in 
this passage have been explained in the relevant chapter, above.) 


• Sm ia« iKoad feobwfe on p. 4 $, Above. 
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The conspiracy was betrayed to the Spartan GovemmeQt by aa 
informer; and 

'the Oveneers (o^ uked the informer how he had thought that 
the movement would take place, whereupon he told them that Cinadon 
had taken him to the edge of the puu:»a (ayopd) and had asked hizn to 
count how many Spartiates were to be found there. ‘'And ao/' said 
the informer, “I counted the King and the Overseers (roiJf 
and the Privy CoundUors (rote yepovra?) and others, up to about forty, 
and then asked: ‘Why ever djd you tell me to count th^, Cinadon 
'Because,' said Cinadon, 'you are to r^rd these as enemies and all the 
rest as allies'—amounting to more than 4000 persons who were In the 
piazza St the moment." He added that Gnadon p^ted oirt to him 
in the streets one “enemy" here and two there as they passed them, 
while all the rest were "sJlies". When the Overseers *^p<x) asked 
him what he believed the number of conspirators to be, the informer 
said that Cinadon had spoken with him on tbia point, too, and had told 
him tl^ only a restricted number of tnistwormy persons were in the 
confidence of the ring-leaders, but that the latter regarded themselves 
as being in virtual conspiracy with all the Ser^ and New 

Members and Inferiors and Dependents 

(mpWei); for wherever, among these classes, there was any mention 
of the Spartiates, there was not a man of them who could conceal the 
fact that he would be delighted to eat them alive.'' 

The state of mind here described as prevailing among the sub¬ 
jects of the Spartiaus, on the eve of Cioadon’s abortive conspiracy 
to exterminate the Spartiates in 399 B.C., is remarkably reminiscent 
of the similar state of mind which our first-hand records of the 
Greek Revolutionary War of A.D. 1821*^ show to have prevailed, 
on the same spot, among the Christian ra'^eh of the 'Osmardis, 
who did succe^, when they rose in 1821, In wiping out the local 
representatives of the Ottoman ruling —men, women, and 

cbfidreo^in thmr Laconian citadel of Mistri and throughout the 
Mores. The ruins of Misoi, which remain down to this day as 
th^ were left on the morrow of the sack of the city in 1S21, bear 
grim witness, for any visitor who seeks ocular testimony, to the 
virulence with which the 'Osmanlis were bated by their ra'Iyeh— 
and the Spartans, before them, by their Helou. 

The traditional ratio, assumed in the passage just quoted from 
Xenophon, of one SpartUte ‘Peer’ to every hundred inhabitants 
of Laconia is impossible to check, since we have no means of cal* 
culating the absolute figure of the total population. Even the abso¬ 
lute nximber of the Spartans themselves is a matter of conjecture. 
Such evidence as we possess seems to indicate that, after the enserf- 
ment of the inhabitants of the plain of Stenyclarus, in Messenis, 

• Xmophon: BL. Ill, «fa. 3, pongraphs 4-1:. 
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at the close of the second Messeno-SpsrUn War> and the redivision 
of these ‘Helots’ ’ lands into allotments («A ^/»0 for maintaining 
Spaitiate ‘Peers’, the maximum force of Spartiate heavy in&ntiy 
(dfrA»rai) that could be mobilized, when all the fbr^ year-classes 
liable to active sendee were called out from the twenty-first to the 
sixtieth inclusive, was 3,200 men. Ln this period, the Spartan 
Government appears to have required the dependent but auto¬ 
nomous dey-state communities in Laconia, the so-called Perioeci, 
to put one heavy infantryman into the field for every Spartiatc, so 
that at this lime the maximum total force of heavy infantry which 
Sparta could raise was 6,400. This (rstber than Herodotus’s rourul 
hgure of 10,000) was probably the strength of the Lacedaemonian 
contingent of heavy infantry at the Battle of Plataea in 479 B.C. 
But at some date between 479 B.C. and 41S the Lacedaemonian 
military establishment appears to have been reo^wized so as to 
put 6 Perioeci into the field for every 4 Spartiates, instead of 5 for 
5. Under this new organization, the maximum strength of the 
Lacedaemonian heavy-infantry force seems to have raised 
from 6,400 to 7,68cs while the maximum strength of the Spardate 
contingent was lowered from 3.200 to 3,072-* 

t For these Bgurts, we A. J. Toyoboe: 'Tbo Gre»rth of le Thtjaamal«/ 

H*Um£ vel. (l.«ndoa x 9 xs, Macfnilho). 
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SOME MAKE-WEIGHTS AGAINST SOCIAL RETARDATION 
IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 

In the relevant chapter we have reviewed certain pieces of evi¬ 
dence which apparently point to the conclusion that the social 
effect of geographical expansion in an outward direction from the 
geographical centre of a civilisation towards the periphery is equi¬ 
valent to a retardation of social progress in the Time-dimension; 
and a considerable part of this evidence has been drawn from the 
histoiy of the geographical expansion of our own Western World.' 
In this connexion, it U interesting to observe that our Western 
Society hss counteracted the operation of this social *law* in its 
own case to a certain extent by perpetually dlscba^ng fresh cur¬ 
rents of its social life-blood from the heart of the Western body 
so^al towards its ever-expandii^; extremities. 

This enhancement and enrichment of the relatively low social 
vitality of Western Christendom in its ftinges by replenishment 
and reinforcement from the centre has sometimes taken the direct 
form of a centrifugal migratory movement of population and 
sometimes the indirect form of a temporary poUtiem aasodadon 
of some country or community at the focus of our Western life 
with some other country or community In the penumbra. In this 
indirect or political form of cultural reinforcement the phydeal 
migration of pereons has usually been on an infinitesimal scale. For 
the most pan, it has been limited to a change—and this perhaps 
merely a seasonal change—of residence on the part of a sovereign 
or a dynasty or a court or an aristocracy or an army- In such cases, 
the reinforcement of the culture of the periphery by replenishment 
from the centre has chiefly consisted in a propagation of techniques 
and institutions snd ideas: a propagation which U capable of being 
accomplished on the grand scale, both extensively and intensively, 
by a very small number of migrant individual Kultunrager, and 
this with cultural effects that could hardly have been outdone by 
a physical emigration en masse. 

To coftsidet the direct or physical form of cultural reinforceraent 
first, we may take, as illustrations, the introduction of Lombard 
settlers into Sicily after this island had been incorporated into 
Western Christendom as a result of the Norman conquest in the 


‘ Sm IH. C (h («), pp. :34-9, ibov*. 
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Seventh century of the Christian Era ;* the introriuction of Flemish 
settlers into England after the Norman conquest of this ocher island 
on the opposite fringe of the Western World of the day; the intro¬ 
duction of Low Dutch settlers into the territories along the 
southern shore of the Baltic, riom the right bank of the Elbe to 
the left bank of the Niemen, which were added to Western 
Christendom by conquest, at the expense of Slavs and Prussians, 
in the twelfth and thiiWenth centuries; the introduction of German 
miners into Slovakia, and of German peasants and burghers into 
Transylvania, by the deliberate policy of the Hungarian Crown 
after the conversion of Hungary to Western Christianityand the 
introduction of other German settlers—for the most part from 
Swabia—into the territories conquered, in the eighteenth century, 
by the Hapsburg and Romanov Empires from the Ottoman Empire 
and from the Eurasian Nomads (the descendants of these latter-day 
German pioneers of Western Civilization along its south-eastern 
land frontiers are scattered over a zone which stretches from the 
Hungarian AlfCld and Slavonia and the Banat of Temesvar through 
the Bukovina and Southern Bessarabia and the ci-deomt Kogay 
Stwpe to the great compact German settlement on the lower 
Vofga, just below Sanuov)^ la the same connexion we may also 
mention two important waves of refugees: the French Huguenots, 
who were dispersed abroad into England, South Africa, and the 
Protestant slates of Germany (particularly Pnissia and Wlirticm- 
ber^ after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1683 ;* and 
the German Liberals who found asylum in the United States after 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848 (these German political 

I It «•! tlii* Lombard unmj(ratian im» Keitr that e«nv«rtad tbe Sicilians to the 
Romanea Unsuese which tbe^ traak at the preawe itj, in &laee oT th« Creek wbkh was 
the AUive Unjruege of the SKalianc ever a peried of locne fifreen or siitaoi ceniunea 
befimin* ai kasi as airly aa the fifth e«nrury RC„ e«hm the lanpu«« rotreduced by eba 
Greek cownUtt aninniahed ihelaseuigee previouiK epokan by the rartier inhabttants, 
avM «rher« these pre*vrc«k iayere m pepwkiion surrived phyai^iy ca the interior. It k 
rejMftable that the Creek lanruasa ia Sicily should have lucmmted cs the intrusive 
Romance lanyutda of Lombardy under the Norman and Hohenatsu/eo r^gime e ifrer 
havirtf aurvi»^ the impact of under the Roman Empire and th« Impact of Arabic 
DTtder the Ashlabid rd(ime. Tka firat Lombard eotony m Sici^ of whkh there ia a 
reESrd date# from A.h. ii 4 S« An exanunaticn of the Romance dialecis of Sicily sbowa 
that the eoloiuiia must have been drawn frwn Ligurie and the Po Basin, at well as frem 
Apulia (ChaJandon, R.t Hiuoat dt tc nraauutten N«ratoi^ en tuiu <i tn Siah {Paris 
ipoy^Ricsrd. s vela.), vol. i, p. jsq). 

> ae^lled Saxons whoee deecendants still sutvive in Trcn^lvania down to 
day appear to tave coase, in reality, net frers Sazuy bur from Luxemburg and ibe 
Rhineland. 

t Pordetaila of these Cecman teetleraents see Crorhe, H.: /Qawr ffend«e>r<rkiKk du 
Or«VM~ imd AtoLnd^Dfyothrms (Muoieb and Berlin tpta, Oldenboucg). On the 
■dminlstrihve map of the Soviet Union, the territory of the VOI0 Ceimsna consrimtaa ' 
an autenomeus oemmunity ehthin che fiuasisn SoclsJiet Federal Soviet RcpuUie, whkh 
Is itself one of the seven eonsticuant asambara of the Union. AccorduiK to Crothe, eo. 
eit., p. 30$, the V dp German dlitxkt had 663, pyb suhabitants ia tdso, ^ whom 44x462 
were Garmana, 

• For Hugueaot diaspork, aae II. D (vi), toL u, p. atj, above, 
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refugees were the van-guard of the great nineteenth-century Ger¬ 
man immigratioD into the United States which has done so much 
to counteract the deterioration of European cultuie under the 
adverse cultural conditions in ‘the Middle West’). 

The indirect form of cultural reinforcement through a political 
link may be inuscrated by the following table; 
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Finally* we remind ourselves of those signal cultural 
triumphs in which Western Christendom has succeeded in convert¬ 
ing into propagandists of the Western Cmllzatlon those militant 
barbarians from beyond the pale who had pre^dously threatened 
to cut the domain ii the Western Christian Society ^rt or even 
to otinguish Western Chiistendom altogether. 

The English converts became instruments for propagating 
the Roman form of ChristianiCy at the expense of Far Western 
Christendom in the Celtic fringe and of paganism in Central 
Germany.* The Scandinavian s^ers in France who were con¬ 
verted into 'Normans’ propagated the Western Christian culture 
at the expense of Orthodox Christendom and the Syriac World in 
Southern Italy and Sicily and Ifriqlyah and Syria.* The Scandi¬ 
navians who were converted in their own homes propagated the 


* See II. D (v), taL i), pp. X7S-9* »bov«. 

* Sm II. O mi), veJ. u. p. 336 , with Aaft«x 11. »bAV« 

* Sm 11. D (v), «oL ii* p. MI. ftbore. 
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S4me culture across the Baltic—the Danes into Wendlaod and 
gstland, and the Swedes into Finland.' Tlie Magyars, who were 
converted from Nomadism to the sedentary civilization of Western 
Christendom after their settlement, at die gates of the Western 
World, in the Hungarian enclave of the Eurasian Steppe, served 
as a buffer to absorb the shock of their fellow Nomads—Pedienegs 
and Ghuzz and Cumans—who burst out of the Steppe during the 
next period of effervescence and broke into Hungary at the &g> 
yars’ heels. And the outpost which the Magyars—in their right¬ 
about-face as wardens of the Eurasian marches of Western 
Christendom against their own Nomadic kin and kind—once 
planted in Tiansylvanja, in the extreme south-eastern angle of the 
Carpathians, survives down to this day in the isolated Magyar 
community who are known as the Sz^ers. 

In these various ways, we see the ‘law’ that expansion in Space 
means retardation in social progress bdng counteracted perpetu¬ 
ally, with some success, in the history of our Western Civilization. 


^ 8«e II. D (t), «oI. u, p. t68, above. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE SECOND COMING IN ITS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SETTING 

The flash of intuition in which the concept of the Second Coming 
was first conceived must evidently have been a response to the 
particular challenge of the time and the place; and the cridc who 
has not yet extricated himself from the modem error of supposing 
that things have nothing more in them than is to be found In their 
ongins may make the mistake of depreciating the ChnscUn doctrine 
of the Second Coming on the ground that it originate in a dis¬ 
appointment : the disappointment of the Primitive Christian com¬ 
munity in the first generation when they realized that their Master 
had actually come and gone once without the looked-for effect. 
Here was a prophet in Israel who bad boldly broken away from the 
Jewish Messianic tradition by adopting the unftmiliar and para¬ 
doxical principle of non-violence. He had been ^thful to His 
principle, and the principle itself had apparently been confuted by 
the outcome; for lie had allowed Himself to be put to death; and, 
as as could be seen. His death had left HJs followers without 
prospects. If they were to find the heart to carry on their Master^s 
mission, they must draw the sting of failure from their Master^s 
career by projecdi^ this career the past into the future. If 
they vpcre to preach Christ crucified—wmch was *unto the Jews 
a stumblingblock and unto the Greeks foolishness**—they must 
believe and proclaim that the career which bad ended in the Crucx- 
fUion was only the First Coming of their Master, and that He 
was to come again in power and glory in order to prove that 'God 
hath chosen the fooli^ things of the World to confound the wise 
and God bath chosen the weak things of the World to confound 
the things which axe mighty'.^ 

It is certainly true that the doctrine of the Second Coming was 
conceived in the Primitive Christian Church at a time when the 
Church was oppressed by a sense of weakness and failure, and 
when even its keenest minds had as yet no Ir^ng of the tre¬ 
mendous victories which Christianity was to win in the fullness 
of time on the streogth of the First Coming alone. It is also true 
that this doctrine of the Second Coming has rince been adopted 
with the greatest enthusiasm by societies and sects and peoples 
that have been in this same disappointed or frustrated state of 
mind. 


> I Caristhitai i, 2]. 


* t CorinthUof i. 27. 
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In Che myth of the Second Conii^ of Arthur, for example, the 
vanquished Britons have consoled themselves for the splendid 
foilure of the historic Arthur to avert the ultimate victory of the 
English barbarian iovadect.^ In the myth of the Second Coming 
of Barbarossa, again, the Germans of die later Middle Ages have 
consoled themselves for their failure to maintain the hegemony 
over Western Christendom which their forefathers had held from 
the Vdlkerwanderung down to the age of the HohensCaufeo. 

'To the south-west of the green plain that girdles in the rook of 
Salzburg, the gigantic mass or the Untersberg frowns over the road 
which winds up a long defile to the giea snd lake of Berchtesgadec. 
There, for up among its limestone crags, in s spot scarcely accessible 
to human foot, the peasants of the valley point out to the traveller the 
black mouth of a cavern, and tell him that within Barbarossa lies amid 
bia knights in an enchanted sleep, waiting the hour when the ravens 
shall cease to hover round the p^, and the ^r-tree [shall] blossom 
in the valley, to descend with his Crusaders and bring bade to Gennany 
the golden age of peace and strength and unity. Ofiw in the evil dsys 
that followed the fall of Frederick’s house, often when tyranny seemed 
unendurable and anarchy endlesa, men thought on that cavern and 
sighed for the day when the long sleep of the just Emperor should be 
broken and his shield be hung aloft again as of old in the camp’s midst 
sign of help to the poor and the oppressed.’* 

Barbarossa and his knights in their cave are re^sleeping the sleep 
of Che Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, whose awaking is a rign that the 
persecution of the Chrisdan Church by Che Roman Empire is 
overeast. 

Tke most striking of all the derivative versions of the Second 
Coming is that whl^ rejects the disappointment of the ShJ'ah. 

'The Shi'ite Movement began In the first century of Islam as political 
propaganda against the Umayyad dynasty of Caliphs in favour of the 
h^e of ’All, the son-io'Iaw and cousin of the Prophet. It was then 
hand In ^ve with Che orthodox, and succeeded bom in impressing its 
hiatoricaf point of view on orthodox sentiment and in overthrowing the 
hated dynasty, only to be cheated of its political hopes by the est^lish> 
menc of the rival ’Abbisid line, and to fall instead under a more 
methodical persecution chan hitherto. Shl'ism now cook to the cata* 
combs, and soon became s separate heretical sect, distinguished by the 
doctrine of allegiance to s ^vinely appointed, ainless, and infallible 
spiritual leader, the Imim, instead of an elective lay head or Caliph. 

Imimate they held to be hereditary in che bouse of 'AH, but 
the various aub'groups differed on the point at which the successiori 
of In^ms was interrupted. The belia of the principal group, or 
''Twelvers”, to which rite Shi'itea of Persia and 'Irftq still b^ong, vss 

i See Pirt II. D Mi), rel. ih pp. above, 

> Bryce, JeoMs: The Heiy Ramen Bmfire. <h. a. edjw. 
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that the twelfth Imlm of the Ime disappeaied about the year 873 [of 
the Christian Bra} into a cave at Hillah, but that be continues, through 
(be heads of the religious organisation, to provide spiritual and teiaporal 

C uidance for his people, and reappear as the promised Mahdl to 
ring the long reign of tyranny to an end. This strange doctrine of 
4 "Hidden ImSm" or "Expected Imim", often referred to as "the 
Master of the Age", is recced by the ceremony at Hillah of which 
Ibn BactQtah gives a graphic description/* 

'The inhabitants ofHOiah are all Shi'ites of the "Twelvers" Sect..., 
Near the principsl market of this town there is a mosque, the door of 
v^uch is covered with a silk curtain. Tlw call this the Sanctuary of the 
Master of the Age. Every evening before sunset, a hundred of the 
townsmen, following their custom, go with arms and drawn swords to 
the governor of the city and receive from him a saddled and bridled 
horse or mule.' With tbia they go in procession ... CO the Saocruaiy 
of the Master of the Age. They halt at the door and call out: 'Tn the 
name of God, 0 Master of the Age, in the name of God, come forth! 
Corruption is abroad and injustice Is rife I This is the hour for thy 
advent, that by thee God may discover the true from the false.'’ They 
continue to call out thus, sounding their drums and bugles and crumpets, 
until the hour of aunsec prayer; ror they hold that Muhammad the son 
of Al'Hasao al'Askart entered tKia mosque and disappeared from sight 
in it, and thaz he will emerge from k; for he, in cheir view, is "the 
Exp^ed Imim",'* 

If we now turn our attention ^am co the doctrine of the Second 
Coming in its classic Christian exposition, we shall see that it is 
really an example of 'etherea]izatioii\ For the angel's promise to 
the Apostles, on Olivet, after the Ascension, that ‘this same Jesus, 
which Is taken up from you into Heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into Heaven',’ is manifestly a 
mythological prelection into the future, in physical imagery, of the 
spiritual return in which the Apostles’ vanished Master reasserts 
His presence in the Aposdea’ hearts when the Apostles take heart 
of grace to execute. In spite of the Master's physical departure, 
that audacious mission which the Master, when he was actually 
present in the flesh, had once laid upon them. This creative revival 
of the Apostles' courage and faith, after a moment of disillusion¬ 
ment and despair, Is described In the Acts—again in mytholcgical 
language—in the image of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
them on the Day of Pentecost.^ In this connexion it is noteworthy 
that, in the account which is given, in the same book, of the last 
colloquy between the Aposdes and Jesus, the Master makes and 


' C*^, H. A. fL: An fldttd&t; in Asia and A/nta, troulaud 

(lAndon Routl6ds«), loOoduetioB, pp. 3S-4. CooMra BtdWAe, 
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reafRmu the explicit promise that they ‘shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence'* and that, in the power with 
which this baptism wUl endue them, they *shall be witnesses unto’ 
Jesus ‘both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the Earth’.* At the same time, Jesus 
implicitly answers in the negative the naive question: ’Lo^, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel?’* in the 
answer: ‘It is not for you to know the times or the seasons.’* And 
in this context the prophecy of His literal Second Coming in the 
flesh, which is put into the mouth of the angel after the Ascension 
has taken place, is not attributed to Jesus Himself. 

*Acui. r. *Act»i.S. )AcUl. S. <Aea;. 7. 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF MUHAMMAD 

The Empire >vhich Muhammad founded on his return from Medina 
to Mecca can bear comparison with the empire which Caesar 
founded on his return from Gaul to Rome; for although, at Mu- 
hauunad’s death in A.n. 632, hia polidcal heritage was still no 
more than a barbahan principality in the no-man’a-land beyond 
the Arabian frontier of the Roman Empire, the founder’s com¬ 
panion and second successor 'Umar {irnperabal a.d. 634-44), 
survived Muhammad by a dozen years, lived to expa^ the Cali¬ 
phate into a framework for a reintegrated Syriac universal state by 
conquering the Roman dominions in Syria and Egypt with one 
hand and the entire domain of the Sasanian Empire wi^ the ocher.^ 
Under the successive regimes of the Uraayyads and the 'Abbasids, 
this great empire remained ‘a going concern’ for some three hun¬ 
dred years; and this immense political achievement was the out¬ 
come of Muhammad’s political success during the second or 
politico-religious stage of his career. 

Thus Muhammad's political activity is noteworthy as a factor of 
hrst-rate historical importance in the histories of civilizations; and 
it is also noteworthy aa a phenomenon in Muhammad's own per¬ 
sonal career, because it makes this particular career an exception to 

moiij in the lives of individuals. 

This rule is the law of ‘etherealistion’ which we have taken as 
our criierioft of growth* and which is m fact obeyed in the growths 
of the other personalities whose careers we have cited as illustra¬ 
tions of the motif of Withdrawal-and-Retum. In each of these 
other cases, the capacity in which the growing personality has re¬ 
turned to Society after his temporary withdrawal has more 
ethereal than the same personality's social capacity in the first 
chapter of his career, before his withdrawal has taken place. David 
and Phiiopoemen withdraw as soldiers and return as statesmen; 
Solon withdraws as a merchant and returns as a statesman; Caesar 
withdraws as a politician and returns as a statesman; Loy^ with¬ 
draws as a soldier and returns as a saint; and all these changes of 
capacity are in the direction of ‘cthercalization’. On the other hand, 

< Per ihe function of the Caliphote u t ^rebite^ntion* or ^resumption* of tb« Sytiu 
univsn*] rate vhich hsd oriaissUy bs<n emSodiM in th« AduemenisD Empir* b^re 
tb«H«llsnie intnum upon tire Syrkc World, ms I, C (i> (6). toI. i. pp. 71-7, sbeve, 

* S*t 111 . C (i) ibeve. 
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Muhammad’s career, taken aa a whole, appeara to have been a 
movement in the opposite sense. For though in the first stage of his 
career he withdraws as a merchant and returns as a prophet, in the 
second stage he withdraws as a prophet and returns as a conqueror. 
In other words, the second stage of Muhammad’s career, which is 
the conspicuously successful stage, is apparently the enct inverse 
of the career of Loyola; and if Loyola's career is a striking example 
of spiritual transfiguration, Muhammad’s, by the same token, is 
an equally striking example of spiritual bathos. This exceptional 
feature in Muhammad’s career ^Is for further examination. 

Muhammad's overwhelming political success has undoubtedly 
made a deep impress upon Islam—the great institution of which 
Muhammad is the founder. This impress hss lasted down to our 
own day; and it comes out clearly in the contrast between Islam and 
Christianity; for, broadly speaking, each of the two religions has 
tended, in its attitude towards politics, to follow the course which 
its founder indicated either by precept or by example. The Christian 
Churches have been guided, on the whole, by the Injunction to 
'render unto Caesar the things which are Cae^s and unto God 
the things that are God’s’ and though the Orthodox and Protestant 
'Established Churches’ are important exceptions to this rule, the 
incorporation of these 'Established Churches’ into the bodies 
politic of tbe secular states chat have enslaved them has aJw^s re> 
mained imperfect end continued to appear unnatural. In Isiam, on 
the other hand, the relation between the religious and the political 
elements of the iostirudoo is not that of a belated and artificial 
union. In Islam, the two elements cohere in an original and 
organic unity; so that, in Islamic sociology, such dichotomies as 
'religious and secular', 'ecdesUsdcal and civil', 'clerical and lay' 
have no application. In the Islamic Socie^, Church and State are 
actually idendcal; and, in this undiilerentiated social entity, the 
secular interest and the secular spirit have hitherto predominared 
0 verthc religious In a fashion whidi makes even the most thoroughty 
enslaved of the Christian ‘Established Churches' appear compara- 
dvely ‘un*poHticaI’ and ‘other-worldly’ by this Islaimc standard of 
comparison.^ 

< M«n. Bu. SI. 
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Thus the political, secular, mundane element has been ez- 
ceptionally proroinent not only in Muhammad^s personal career, 
but in the subsequent history of the institution which is the monu^ 
ment of Muhammad^s life-work. In quarters hostile to Islam and 
to its founder, this ‘worldliness’ has always been a popular object 
of denunciation; and, on impartial consid^tion, there is evidently 
much to be said for the view that Islam, as an institution, has 
suffered throughout its history from the note of secularity which 
has been characteristic of it hitherto. In so ^ as this note of 
secularity has been a social blemish in the history of Islam, it must 
also be regarded as having been a personal znisfottune tn the career 
of Muhammad. The monument of Muhammad's life-work might 
have been something more ethereal than Islam as Islam has been 
and is, if only the Prophet's career had not taken this decisively 
political turn in its last chapter- The hostile critics, however, go 
farther than this. They denounce Muhammad’s unfortunate meta¬ 
morphosis, after his H^ohy from a prophet into a conqueror as a 
mark of moral turpitude. And this Judgement cannot, in equity, 
be allowed to pass without taking into consideration the circum¬ 
stances in which the metamorphosis occurred. 

Was Muhammad a vulgar impostor, who posed as a prophet with 
his eye upon a throne from the outset ? This calumny is conclusively 
refuted by the record of Muhammad’s life during the thirteen 
years, or thereabouts, that intervened between his firet announce¬ 
ment of his prophetic mission in Mecca circa a.d. 609 and his 
in A-D. baa from Mecca to Medina. The announcement was 
fint made secretly to an intimate circle which did not extend 
his wife and &mily and a handful of personal friends; and 
recy was justified by the sequel; for, when the propaganda 
to public notice after the secret bad been preserved for three 
years, the Meccan Prophet and his followers at once found them- 
selvea exposed to the vehement and active hostility of the ruling 
oligarchy, in whose belief the new doctrine was calculated to place 
the vital interests of Mecca in jeopardy.^ Muhammad’s life was 
only saved from death by violence because his uncle Abu Talib, 
who was the bead of his clan, would not consent to hU being out¬ 
lawed, so that it was impossible for the dominaot conservative 
party Co tahe Muhammad’s life without precipitating a blood-feud; 
yet, in the fifth year of the mission, the persecution became so 


beyond 
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severe chat a number of the Faithful had to take refuge overseas 
in the Christian Kingdom of Abyssmia; and the persecutors then 
retaliated by boycotting Muhammad and his ciansmea and blockad¬ 
ing them in their own quarter of Mecca, with the intention of 
starving them into recantation in lieu of putting them to the sword 
at the cost of civil war. Down to the thirteenth year of the mission, 
when Muhammad finally withdrew Mecca to Medina and 
abandoned the purely prophetic for the poLldco-religious career, 
Muhammad’a preaching was manifestly, from the woddly point of 
view, an utter failure. As the result of thirteen years of propaganda, 
he had won no more than a handful of converts—most of whom 
had been compelled to fly the country—and he had drawn upon 
himself the implacable and apparently invincible hostility of the 
dominant powers in his native community. A prophet who per¬ 
sisted in his mission in these circumstances for this number of 
years can only have been animated by a deep and genuine religious 
conviction; and he can only have supposed that he was sacrindng 
his worldly prospects. He cannot have suspected that he was on 
the road to making his worldly fortune. 

Muhammad, therefore, must be acquitted of the charge of having 
entertained ulterior political designs during the Mecdan period of 
his prophetic misrion. But we have still to explain how it was that 
he eventually took, nevertheless, to the politick career in which he 
was afterwa^ so triumphantly successful. 

Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the nature of the social 
milieu into which Muhammad happened to be bom. If it is asked 
why he did not ‘render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's' 
the obvious answer is that, unlike Jesus, Muhammad did not 
happen to live under Caesar’s jurisdiction. Whereas Jesus was a 
member of the internal proletariat of the Roman Empire, and, as 
such, was at the Roman Government's mercy, Muhammad was a 
member of the external proletariat whose home was in the no-man’s- 
land outside the Roman frontiers and beyond the reach of Caesar's 
arm. This extreme dilTerence of milieu explains, at least in part, the 
extreme difference between the earthly fortunes of these two pro¬ 
phets who, in addressing themselves to their fellow men, each 
‘claimed to be the messenger of their God, bringing them a strwge 
message, wholly subverave of their former beliefs and practices: 
claiming, in short, to be their dictator, though dictating not his own 
words, but God's*.* 

•There is no Marople in history of such a claim being at first favour- 
ably received, unless by any chance it is made by one already sovereign.’ 

• MiipliwA, D, S.; UeAammtde,^ (Hoioe Ueiwmtr LiSftfT Uadoo, 
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Id mo9C communities it has meant deaths or st beec condign punishment, 
for the person who makes it. The better the order of die conunimity, 
the less chwee has a prophet. The execution of Socrates took place 
after a legal trial, in the most highly civilized and most tolerant state 
of Antiquity.’* 

We may add that Jesus, in spite of His rendering unto Caesar the 
things ^at were Caesar's, and in spite of His r^sal to allow His 
followers to resort to violence in order to save Him from arrest,* 
was nevertheless put to death by the Roman authorities. His 
mortal offdice in Roman eyes was that 'he taught... as one having 
authority—an acticude wUcb no Sovereign Power is willing, in the 
last resort, to tolerate in any of its subjects. 

Muhammad's attitude, In proclaiming his prophetic message, 
was the same; and assuredly he would have met the same fate at ^ 
same early stage if he had been conducting his prophetic mission 
inside. Instead of outride, the Roman frontiers, either in Jesus's day 
or in his own. In this situation, it would have made no difference 
to Muhammad’s immediate personal fortunes whether, when the 
Roman authorities bad sought his life, he had chosen the path of 
non-resistance or had turned at bay; for Jesus was not only 
Jewish prophet of his age who met his death at Roman hands. The 
same fate overtook the Theudases and Judases who desperately 
resorted, within the ambit of the Roman imperium, to the militant 
tactics which the historical Muhammad was able to execute \ritH 
brilliant success in the po-man’s-land of Arabia. If Muhammad 
had been living under Roman rule, his mission would have resulted 
in his losing his life, whatever line he had taken in dealing with the 
Roman authorities; and we can only conjecture, on the historic 
analogy of Jesus and the Christian Church, that If Muhammad had 
lived in th^ circumstances and had died, aa Jesus died, without 
offering resistance, then Islam might have become something 
different and splrirually higher than, what it has become in 
^ct. The historic development of Islam U a consequence of the 
fact that Muhammad’s career, in Muhammad's actual circum¬ 
stances, developed quite differendy. Instead of sealing his pro¬ 
phetic message with hU blood by becoming Caesar's victim, it was 
Muhammad’s Ironic destiny to compromise and debase his pro¬ 
phetic message by becoming an Arabian Caesar himself. 

‘The problem . . . is , . .: How was it that he escaped death when 
once his mission had been proclaimed i And the reply is: Because there 
was no orderly govcmmenl. . , , Justice, it would seem, could only be 
executed within the tribe, end ... it was impossible to assail the Pr^ 

* M&rffQliouih, op. eit,, pp. ri—i, 
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phet... for such an assault would have led to ci^ w&r between the 
Meccan tribes r a coxtaequence which it was their coirunon interest to 
avcrL’* 

We have seen how this political situation was brought about by 
Abu Tilib's refusal to withdraw his patriarchal protection from his 
nephew. The result was a political stalemate, which was not unlike 
the stalemate that followed the introduction of Christianity, some 
four centuries later, into the similarly constituted Scandinavian 
Society in Iceland.* The operation of the primitive social system 
of kin-group-soUdarity and blood-feud in a political vacuum made 
it impossible for the new religion to be atamped out by violence and 
likewise impossible for it to prevail by peaceful propaganda; and 
there were only two possible issues from this impasse: either the 
negotiation of a between the pagans and the religious 

revolutionaries or the creation, by the one or the oiher party, of a 
body politic to fill the political vacuum and thus to pave the way 
for a solution by force, in this predicament, the Icelanders adopted 
the former alternative and Mu^iammad the latter. The Icelanders 
negotiated a modus viwndi which averted civil war and obviated the 
necessity for establishing an effective government in Iceland, at tbe 
price of a voluntary generalacceptancecf the new faith. Muhammad, 
on the other hand, embraced the opportunity, when it came 
his way, of arming himself in the panoply of political power and 
using this power as an instrument for imposing IsUm upon Mecca 
by force. 

No doubt, when he accepted the fateful invitation to organize a 
government in Medina, Muhammad assured hla ovrn conscience 
that he was acting as single-heartedly as ever In the cause of God. 
Had not God laid upon him the duty of conveying the revelation of 
God’s truth to his fellow men? And would he not be executing 
this duly if he embraced this heaven-sent opportunity of providing 
the new religion, whose path had been obstructed for ten years by 
human/ow mqjeure, with a human political vehicle without which, 
as ten years’ personal experience showed, Islam could make no 
further practical progress ? No doubt, Muhammad reasoned with 
his conscience thus; and no doubt he was deceiving himself in 
yielding to hia own arguments; for, In the event, tbe temporal power 
with which the Arabian Prophet endowed—or encumbered—his 
Islam at this crucial point in his career has proved to be not a 
vehicle but a prison-house, which has cribb^ and cabined and 
confined tbe spirit of IsUm ever since. 

The truth, then, seems to be that, in the invitation to Medina, 
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Mubaimnad ms confronted with a challenge to which his spirit 
failed to rise. In accepting the invitatioo, he was renouncli^ the 
sublirce role of the nobly un-honoured prophet and contenting 
himself with the commonplace role of the magnificently successful 
statesman. The prospect of effective practical action which the 
call to Medit^ opened up for the Prophet*s long repressed and 
thwarted practical genius blinded the Prophet's vision and warped 
his judgement. For even on the eve of the worldly call, In the 
second phase of his thirteen*years«loog worldly failure in Mecca, 
Muhammad had been content with the faithful performance of a 
prophet'a duty, as is shown by his apostrophe to the Idolaters: ‘ 1 $ 
aught else laid upon God's messengers but a plain delivery of the 
message?*' This simple understanding and acceptance of his pro- 
phetie misrion were thrown to the winds by the Prophet when a new 
career was offered him in the alien pobtical sphere t and, in the 
language of worldly wisdom, this volte-face was amply ‘justified by 
success'. The Prophet's latent political genius was so transcendent 
that the modest office of 'honest bro^r’ in an auarchy-ridden 
Arabian oasls^ was transformed in bis hands into the sovereignty 
of a state which was destined to eclipse the Empire of Rome and 
emulate the Empire of the Achaemenidae. T&a tragic worldly 
success of the founder of Islam—^ success which was pernicious 
for the institution which he had founded—points the truth that, 
for a prophet, to be feUx opportumiate mortis^ is the highest good 
and to be capax onpem^theunkindest gift that the Gods can bestow 
upon him. The chance to prove his political nettle in action, which 
Fortune brought, was just as fatal to the prophet manqtU, Muham* 
mad, as u was to the Caesar manqud^ Gal^. 

I (> 1 ^ 40 , Suna Trf, vene 35; \ ^ 

* The arifOvI fUocdos which Kt^iunnud wu iavited t» perfeno ■! Medme ia 
MdiatM herweiA Uae keel ekai ead feccieae who eoold aol leiiM peace ubeided. wu 
Mt unlike the naacooe «l sa aefTooet^ io • HelleAie cUr-eBre or • endeati ie A 
sedifvel Itaiien coaiamie. 

* Teeitui: ch. 4$. « TMitui! Attww, i, 44. 
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THE RELATIVlTy OF IBN KHALDtJN’S 
HISTORICAL THOUGHT 

A MODERN Western reader of Ibn KhaldGn will pcasibly be sur- 
pnsed to find 'asabiyah —tbe esprit de corps which expresses itself 
in effective social action-^garded by the Arabic social philosopher 
as a rare phenomenon which is bar^y to be found except among 
the raemt^rs of Nomad hordes. To a modem Western sociologist, 
the ^os of a modem Western national state, or the ithos of a 
Hellenic or a medieval Western city*st8te, will seem to afford at 
least as good an illustration of 'asabfyah as the £thos of a Nomad 
horde. In order to follow the course of Ibn Khaldun’s thought, we 
hive to keep in mind the nature of his historical background and 
his personal experience; and it is evident that, in Ibn Khaldun’s 
roencil picture of world-histoiy, there were two great events of 
outstanding importance and aig^cance. The first of these events 
was the remtegradon of the Syriac universal state, in the form of the 
Caliphate, through the conquests of the Primitive Muslim Arabs; 
the second was the eventual devastation of the derelict domain of 
the Caliphate in the Maghrib by the Banu Hilil after the Caliphate 
bad bro^n up. 

In both these historic transactions, there was a collision between 
an aggressive minority of Nomads and a passive majority of seden¬ 
tary peasants and bourgeois; in both cases the majority allowed the 
minority to work its will upon them; and in both cases this happened 
because the majori^ lacked the dynamic social quality of '<ua^y<zA 
which the minority possessed. In the mental picture which Ibn 
Khaldun constructs out of this historical evidence, the lack of 
'asabiyah or deficiency in social vitality is taken to be the normal 
£thos of sedentary populatiorts in all times and places (see the 
Muqaddam&t, Book 1 , section z, in the chapters entitled: 'The 
inhabitants of the open country are less corrupt than the bour¬ 
geoisie’ ; ‘The inhabitants of the open country are more courageous 
than the bourgeoisie’; 'The submisaion of the bourgeoisie to con¬ 
stituted authorities impairs their braveiy and makes tiiem strangers 
TO the notion of self-help').* Conversely, in Ibn Khaldun's mental 
picture, the possesrion ^ 'asdAyah is t^en to be virtually a mono- 

' Foe Iba KlMldfle*! owp fifttJfcd »f thu coatrtif ti theAftbi 

of And«lufu who loil their 'ot^fyA eed tbt SvlMn of the Meghrib who biw 
reteiiMd them. •«« tfie MnfgiiamU, InSoduction (d< Skoe'i BimUitoo.ve]. j, pp. is 
•nd jig and 336-40). 
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poly of the Komeds ('The faculty of Uving m the desert is confined 
CO conununities that arc arumated by a strong esprit de cprps*). 
Since Ibn Khaldun also takes it as an axiom that this esprit de ror^ 
is the psychic protoplasm out of which all bodies politic and bodies 
social are built up, he infers that 'semi-savage tribes are more 
capable than other peoples of making conquests', and that 'the 
extent of conquests is In inverse ratio to the degree of civilization 
exhibited by Ae conquerors'. 

This conclusion leaves him with one obvious unsolved conun¬ 
drum. For, if the conquests of the Prirnitivc Muslim Arabs In die 
first century of the Hijrah and the conquests of the Banu Hilal In 
the fifth century of the Hijrah are both alike to be ascribed to the 
poten^ of Nomadic 'osabiyak, what is the di£erentiacing factor 
which accounts for the extreme difference In the outcome of the 
two historic transactions? He supplies an answer to his riddle by 
Introducing the last chapters of section 2 and the first chapters 
of section 3 of Book I) the suggestion that 'asabiyah is not the only 
kind of sodal protoplasm after all; an altematlv^-^and superior—' 
kind exists in the shape of religion. ('In general, the Arab« are in¬ 
capable of founding an empire isriUss they have recrived a tincture 
of religion of a certain strength from some prophet or saint'; 'The 
religious teaching of a prophet or a preacher of the truth U the only 
basis on which a great and powerful empiie can be founded'; and 
'A dynasty which starts its career by placing itself oo a religious 
basis will thereby double the effectiveness .of the esprit de corps 
which is the means of its establishment’ i though, at the same time, 
'It is impossible to establish a domain or to found a dynasty without 
possessing the support of a people animated by esprit de corps' ; and 
'An enterprise wiuch at securing the triumph of the rcli^ous 

principle can only succeed if it finds a strong pajty to support it'.) 
Thus Ibn Khaldun explaios the success of the Primitive Muslim 
Arabs in their empire-building by the fact that, in this case, the 
two dynamic forces of religion and 'asabtyah were working together; 
and he explains the failure of the Banu HiUll to accomplish any¬ 
thing but destruction by the fact that, in this other case, the force of 
'asfsldycdi had no religious reinforcement. Again, be perceives that 
the eventual decay of the Umayyad and 'Abbasid Caliphates has 
been due to the atrophy of the sodally constructive ^hos of the 
conquering minority and the re-emergence of the socially uncon- 
struccive ^os of conquered majority; and he infers that this 
is the general explanation of the eventual decay which overtakes all 
empires. ('When an empire has acquired its natural form through 
the establishment of autocracy and the introduction of luxury, it 
tends to decay'; 'Empires, like individual human beings, have ^eir 
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ipedfic Iffe-spaji’; Tn empire, the habits of the Nomadic life are 
gradually replaced by those of the sedentary life/l 
Every reader of Tbn Khaldun’s work will be filled with admira- 
tion for the vigour and the brilliance of the thought which has 
succeeded in m^ng so much out of the amount of evidence that 
the thinker has had at his disposal; but a modem Western critic 
may feel that Ibn KhaldOn's empirical foundation is ratb^ too 
narrow to bear the weight or to justify the range of his masterly 
geoeralinatjons. tn the terms that we are employing in this Study 
of History, Ibn KhaldOn is ascribing to sedentary societies sans 
phrase a certain ^os (t.e. a deficiency In ’asabiyaK) which is really 
only characteristic of sedentary sodal life in the pa^cular drcum> 
Stances in which Ibn KhaldOn happens to be familiar with it: that 
is to say, in the circumstances exhibited by the internal proletariat 
of a declining civilisation in the penultimate phase of its decline 
when it is pasdi^ through its universal state. Conversely, Ibn 
KhaldQn is aschbing to Nomadic sociedea reznrpAriueanother^thos 
(i.e. the possession of 'asabiyah), which is re^ no monopoly of 
Nomadism, but is et^ually characccristic of the non-Nomadic mem> 
bers of any external proletariat (i.e. the sedentary North-European 
as well as the Nomadic Arab and Berber and Eurasian members of 
the external proletariat of the Roman Empire). Thus, in our per> 
spective, Ibn KhaldQn's equation of 'asabtyah with the ithos of 
Nomadism and l& 'osiMyah with the £chos of sedentary life seems 
much too sweeping. In our eyes, the equation only seems to hold 

E ood in the particular case in which the Nomadic horde happens to 
elong to the external proletariat and the sedentary popuUdon to 
the internal proletariat of a declining civilization. And we can 
think of other historic cases in which a sedentary population has 
displayed at least as vigorous an ’asal^yah as any community of 
Nomads. Again, Ibn Khaldtlri’s explanation of the decay of em* 
pires is only applicable, in our eyes, to the particular case of an 
empire founded by Nomads (see the examination of this case in 
Parc III. A, above*), which is, of course, the only case of empire¬ 
building that Ibn Khaldun t^es into account. This explanation 
will not seem adequate to a student of history for whom the classic 
instance of a universal state happens to be the Roman Empire or 
the Empire of Ts’in and Han, and not the Arab Caliphate. 

In offering these criticisms, however, we must not fo^et that 
OUT ability to make them does not arise from any inherent superiority 
of our intellectual powers, but simply from the enemal accident 
that we happen to have at our disposal a wider field of historical 
cadence to work upon. If any pclicical philosopher capable of 
• la Tb« prweat ‘whtfae. tm pp~ 
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comprehcDdiflg Ibn KhaldOn'a ideas bad ever arisen in Western 
Christendom at any time during the first four centuries of our 
Western his^, this imaginaiy genius would assuredly have found 
in Ibn KhaldOn’s propositions a sadsfactoiy philosophical explana¬ 
tion of all the historical evidence that was actually at the disposal of 
Western minds in that epoch, He would have found in the bar¬ 
barians* apparent monopoly of 'asabfyah, and in the absence of this 
quality among the derelict provinci^ of the defunct Roman Em- 

E ire, the explanation of the later empires that were successively 
uilt, on Roman ruins, by the Merovingians and the Carolingians 
and the Ottos; and he would have explained the eventual decay 
of e ach of these barbarian empires by the Khaldunian generalisarion 
that the 6thos of the conquering minority U Ineviubly diluted and 
contaminated and obliterated in process of time by contact with the 
^os of the conquered majority. 

In this context, we may remind ourselves of the axiom which we 
have taken as the starting-point of our present Study of History: the 
axiom that all historical thought is inevitably relative to the particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the thjnker*s own rime and place. This is a law 
of Human Nature from which no human genius can be exempt. 
Ibn Khaldun points out the application of the law to the ideas of Kia 
predecessor TaitQshland critical mind would assuredly have 
been ready to admit that its own workings were subject to the same 
limitation. 

* Iba KhdeOs: MuqedJmJt, de SUa**! tncAkti&o» vol. i, p. jas. 
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THE VICTORY OF THE CITY-STATE REGIME OVER THE 

KINGDOM-STATE R^IME IN THE HELLENIC WORLD 

The partition of Western Christendom in the fourteenth ceotuty of 
the Christian Era into two incompatible worlds^ has a parallel in the 
situation of the Hellenic Society in the fifth century B.a, when 
Hellas was likewise partitioned between a world of city-states and 
a world of cantons and kingdoms which were surviv^ of a pre- 
city-state phase of the Hellenic Civili^atioo. But this superficial 
similarity between the two aicuations turns out, on inspection, to 
overlie two important differences. In the first place, the city-state 
was a much older institution in fifth-century Hellas than it was in 
the fourteenth-century Western World. It was as old an institution 
in Hellas as Feudalism was in Western Christendom; and it had 
been called i ito existence in Hellas to serve the primary purpose, 
which Feudalism served in the West, of preserving Society from 
Chaos in the first chapter of its history on the morrow of its birth. 
In the second place, the city-state regime had made relatively much 
greater progress In Hellas by the fifth century than it had made in 
Western Christendom by the fourteenth. 

In fourieenth-cenmty Western Christendom, as we have seen, 
the feuds! regime was still the rule and the city-state rdgime the 
exception almost every^ere outside Northern Italy and Handera. 
On the other hand, in fifth-century Hellas, the ‘Qassical* city-state 
r^me had already become the rule, and the ‘Homeric* kingdom- 
suie rdgime the exception, throughout the Hellenic World of the 
age. In the Pelopcnnese, a fifth-century movement towards ejncec- 
ism la Argos and Mantinea and EHs> left only one patch of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian territory, in the south-western comer oi Arcadia, still 
living under the pre-dty-state dispensadon.^ The whole of insular 

* Sm tbfl pment voloaie, pp. 34fS9, ibove. 

* TUa sMvcnMfit to ba^e tikes plue in tbe decide fotlotrcnf the repulse of 

C. Stvraa far Hittory dt4 Pmp e v ^ ri on Wort (O^ra 

1907, Cbreodoa Preu), pp. Ia Asfo* ind Meminee, it iny nte, themooemeni 
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t li i( poeiible tbit the foimatisn of cicy-ctitei io disDiet sne erd&ielly pro- 
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sectna «f ite UM-fromkr. It is •ViiAcant that tbe miliBiT dfbide of tbe Speitaas in 
37 : B.e. wee immedieeely follows br tbe syaoecum of the South-Wen Anadun 
esmofis into tbe new eity-etete of Megelepobs under the auspkes of tbo tiecorioue 
TbebifB. 
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and fraiismaiine H«1U$ was at this time already on a city-state ba«8; 
ftod indeed the Greelc coloniee in the Black Sea and C^reoaica 
and the West had never lived on any other basis, since they had 
been founded as city-states by communities in the homeland which 
had previously organized cheir own lives on the city-state pattern. 
Thus, fcy the lime of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 
431 B,c., the only part of the Hellenic World, apart from one small 
district in the Peloponnese, which had not yet adopted the city- 
state regime was the culturally backward northern half of Conti¬ 
nental European Greece outside an imagmary line running ap¬ 
proximately from Naupactus at the mouth of the Gulf of Cminth 
to Thermopylae at the head of the Gulf of Mails. The Continental 
Greek people* beyond this line were backwoodsmen who, in the 
fifth century, were regarded by the city-state Greeks aa' baiharians'. ‘ 
Their very cultural backwardness mije them impotent to re&st ilw 
impact of the energetic and progressive city-state form of Hellenic 
culture; and this culture was being radiated into the interior of 
Northern Continental Greece at cl^ quarters ftom the colonial 
dty-states which had been planted by Chalcis and Eretria and 
Andros on the east coast and by Corinth on both coasts of the 
Greek Peninsula.* 

On the west coast, the process of penetration was gradual and on 
the whole pacific. The two nations on the seaboard, the Thesp^ti 
and the Chaones, had already made the change from a monarchical 
to a republican constitution by the time of the Atheno-Pelopon- 
oesian War.’ Thereafter, monarchy reasserted itself in this quarter 
when a growing local consciousness of pressure ftom the maritime 
city-states stimulated the several nations in Epirus to enter into 
a federation; for this federation was formed under the leadership 
of the Molossi, an inland people who were then still untouched 
by the anti-monarchical movement. In Epirus, however, this re¬ 
crudescence of monarchy was accidental and temporary; and the 
monarchical regime did not long survive the career of King Pyrrhus 
(regnabat circa 307-272 B.C.), whose reckless expendirure of his 
people’s blood and treasure for his own gratification was ‘too much 
of a good thing’ for Epirot public opinion to accept at royal hands 
with equanimity.* The Epirot monarchy did not outlast the reign 

' e'S..byTbiM^SMinhi»iecount«foiilft»rTop«nti0DfoMhe*«»t«iS««fN»nb«ra 

OfMc« ia ycui 430-449 a.c. (S«c Book II, 6 S, So, ood 81,) 
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of Pyrrhus’® grandson, and Epirus became s Meral republic by a 
pcacefid revolution about tbe year 230 B.c. 

On the east coast, the victoiy of the city-state over the canton 
and the monarchy >vas not won so quickly or so easily; for, while 
Thessaly made a pacific change-over from the canton regime to the 
city-state regime in the fourth century b,c., Macedonia was the 
theatre of a stru^e between tbe traditional monarchical regime 
and the intrusive city-state regime in which the city-state rigime 
was worsted- And although this decision was not definitive, it gave 
the Macedonian Monarchy a two-centuries-longer lease of life 
(379-168 B.c.J with momentous historical consequences. 

As the Hellenic World expanded and the power began to pass 
from the small states at tbe centre to new slates of larger calibre on 
the periphery,* it became evident that one of the new Hellenic 
Great Powers would arise in the neighbourhood of the Themiaic 
Gulf (the Gulf of Salonica) and the lower valley of the River Axius 
(Vardar),* The open question was whether the nucleus of this new 
Power would be ^e Macedonian Kingdom which had been estab¬ 
lished on the coastal plain west of the Gulf by Macedonian Greek 
conquerors who had descended from the highlands 0/ the interior ; 
or whether alternatively the new Power would spring from the 
Chalcidian city-sutca which had been csublished on the peninsula 
east of the Gulf by Euboean Greek colonists who had come in from 
overseas as apostles of the new city-state dispensation on this out- 
ly ir^ fringe of the Hellenic World- From about the time of Xerxes* 
invasion of Continentai European Greece (^80-479 b.c,), both these 
possible aspirants for the future role of Nortnem Great Power began 
to q^lify themselves for eventually assuming that position by 
acquiring those qualifications which they did not yet possess. The 
qualifications which either party already possessed and which either 
had still to acquire were inverse to one another. In 480 b.c,, the 
KJogdom of Macedon already possessed the supra-ci^-state scale 
of territory and population but lacked the city-state culture, while 
at tbe same date the colonial ci^-states in CbalcidicS were abreast 
of the gueral Hellenic d^-state culture of their day but lacked the 
supra-diy-state scale. It was to be a race between the two com- 

I pM«ntAiJniiofcKwUw<ifd>eB4]aM««fPe*er,w«I]t.C(u)(S>,ep.sax^,(b9Ve. 
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petiton (or power, to see which would be the first to make good lU 
own particular defect and in consequence be the first to seise the 
coming political opportunity. 

King Alexander I of Macedon, who was on the throne at the 
time of Xerxes' expedition, seems to have been the earliest Mace¬ 
donian King to conceive the policy of increasing the efficiency of 
bis kingdom by introducing the city-state culture without changing 
the traditional monarchical constitution; and in the sphere of 
miUcary equipment and organization the Kingdom was brought up 
to the dty-state standard of the time by Alexander's second suc- 
ettsor Arcbelaus {regnabat circa 413-399 B.c.).* But between the 
death of King Archelaus in 399 B.c. and the beginning of the de- 
ci^ve reign of King Philip IX in 359 B.c., the Kingdom of Macedon 
went through a bout of recurrent disorder and inefficient, and 
this Macedonian relapse gave the Chalcidians an opening which 
they proceeded to take with an energy which carried them to the 
verge, of success. 

'l^e descendants of the Euboean cofonlsCs who had founded the 
city-states of Chalddici displayed two political Inclinations which 
were rare virtues in citizens of Greek city-states. They were in¬ 
clined to combine politically with each other, and they were not 
averse from taking Into partnership the more backward peoples of 
the hinterland. These two virtues told In hvoai of their adding to 
their territory and increasing their power. The Chalcidians’ first 
territorial acquirition was the ci^ of Olynthus,^ which was handed 
over to them in 479 B.C. by a retreating Achaemenian general who 
had paused to take the ci^ from its previous Bottiaean occupants 
as a punishment for their defection from the losing cause.’ There¬ 
after, about 43Z 6.C., on the eve of the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War, the reigning King of Macedon, Perdiccas 11 , 
who was anxious to weaken the power of Athens in his neighbour¬ 
hood, raised up a formidable future rival to his own countiy at 
closer quarters by persuading the Chalcidians to evacuate and dis¬ 
mantle their original sertlemeots on the coasts of the Peninsula, in 
which they had been living till that time; to migrate inland to 
Olynthus; and to establish in Olynthus a single strong ChaJddian 
d^-state. In exchange for the agricultural Iwd which they would 
be abandoning on the seaboard, Perdiccas offered the Chalcidians 
the usufruct of land in the interior, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
BolW (Beshik Gel) in Macedonian territory.* The Chalcidians 
accepted the offer and revolted against Athens. Their revolt, which 

> Pm the miUcirr rtfonu o( w, which iocluded tb# bmUing of foRi kad th« 

euTtrogofrteda, leeThocydide*, too. 

* S«« Oude. M. t 4 ffisiary g/ OlynlAut (Ballunore Johns Hopkins Unlrertity 
Pn**). * ner^owi, vlil. la?. * Thucydides, i. 58, 
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W 19 successful, was one of the strokes that eventually brought the 
Athenian Empire to the ground; and therewith the Chakidians 
started on a new career as a unitary pK>wer. 

The poUticaJ unificarion which these ChaJcidian corrunuoities 
achieved on this occasion was not just a ‘synoedsm’ of the well> 
known Continental Greek type in which a number of small 
communities surrendered thdr separate political individuality 
altogether in order to me^ themselves in a new body politic. 
The Chalcidian communides which united to establish a * Greater 
Olynthus' Circa 43a b.C. were no mere villages or groups of villages 
like the Arcadian communities which were brought together circa 
370 B.C. to make Megalopolis. They were city-states—albeit small 
dty-atates—with about three centuries of independent political 
existence behind them since the time of their foundation in the 
eighth century B.a Such communities could hardly have been 
persuaded to renounce their corporate identity completely. Even 
among the more backward and rudimentary communides of South- 
West Arcadia, the surreader of identity which was involved in the 
synoecism of Megalopolis, some sixty years later, aroused opposition 
which had to be overcome partly by force and pardy by com¬ 
promise.^ The Chalcldians resolved this political crux by antici¬ 
pating the Homans in the invention of‘dual dtirensbip*: a constitu¬ 
tional device which offered a practical solution for the problem of 
creating a commonwealth that would combine the city^tate stru> 
ture with the supra-city-state scale. ^ The Chalcidian communities 
which united to establish 'Greater Olynthus’ did not surrender 
their own respective identities. They continued to exist as dty- 
statea of whic^ their members remaiited dtizens. But every dtizen 
of every participating state now became timultaneously a dtisen of 
Greater Olynthus, and his Olynthian citizenship was henceforth of 
very much greater importance than his local citizenship, because 
the more important powers and functions of government were now 
invested in the comprehensive Olynthian body politic while the 
constituent dty-scates were reduced to the status of municipalities. 

• SMtbei]Iufn£mbnstccouBtoftbearDoc«MniofMesa]»poUiiAPtuM4)«s;C'««cta# 
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* lo Hetl«nic eombtuliuMl hwtsry.tUs iaveatioo ef'duilciiueittbip* 

is tbe soslogue of th« enveotion of ‘rsprsssotstrve rovsnunent' in the conitinRiofuil 
histerv of our Wsstere Wcritf. Tbs Watem (ruOtl luntdom surtetf Ijfe «ad«ved mth 
the pc^licsl MK( of rassnitude; sAd the enicisl poliueol prebisre for Weeiem euieemso- 
sHip vse to ois*^^ tome rosebod «f Mlf*tosenui>sTic fox 0 eats on this hiss •esle, Oo 
the other bond, the HsUentc ciCT-stite etvted life snd«»ed erieb ch« suci of self* 
0 Cpvsmnset; end sbe encUl polidcok prebleos for HeUenie itstosmsnship ««s tetkrise 
some method of cxettir« a seue of euprt-crty-siBK ocole out of s censes of self, 
iovemiai end self-eeasoour ohy-itstos. Tbc solution of the Wseecfo probitm hoe beeo 
to tppir to the coasdeution 01 doUheietive bodio the pnooi^to 01 eleotio^eo the 
•nek» of (be use of election u > method of upointiaB oKooutivo ofielalf. Tbe solu. 
UA S the Hellenic problees was 'dual cidsena^p’. 
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This new political organiaationgavc the ChaJcidians such stren^ 
that within forty years, in about the year 392 B.a, they were able 
to take advantage of a change of rulers in Macedonia and an 
Illyrian invasion of the Kingdom from the interior in order to 
extract from a new occupant of the Macedonian throne, King 
Amyntaa III, a treaty which gave the Chalcidian Commonwealth 
important commerdal advantages in Macedonia as the price of a 
defensive allianceand this transaction was followed by a transfer 
of possession—whether in freehold or on lease or on loan—of a 
large slice of Macedonian territory-* A few years later, about 
385 B.C., when Amyntaa had established himself on his throne and 
—justifiably or unjustifiably—demanded the transferred territory 
back, the Chalddiana evidently decided that their hour had struck. 
They started a miliury and political offensive on all fronts, with the 
deliberate object of incorporating into their commonwealth, by per¬ 
suasion or by coercion, not only the Kingdom of Macedonia but 
also the still independent noD-Chaicidian cobnial city-states along 
the coast. Their forward policy in these years (area 385-383 b.c.) 
is vividly described in a speech which Xenophon puts into the 
mouth of the envoys from two of the threatened sraies—Acanthus* 
and Apollonia-^ho came to Sparta to ask for mlUtaiy assistance.* 
‘Gentlemen, we have come to tell you of a portentous political move¬ 
ment in HeJUs which has, we hney. escaped your attention. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that Olynthus is xht most powerful state 
on the North Aegean Coast. It u a stsite which has induced other 
stales to unite with it on the basis of a common law and a common 
citisenahip: and on tbb basis the Olynthia&a have eventually obtained 
the adhesion of some slates of larger calibre. They have now embarked 
on a poli^ of liberating the cities of Macedonia from thdr lawful 
sovereign king Amyotas; the nearest of the Macedonian cidea have 
acquiesced, and they have forthwith turned their batteries upon the 
larger Macedonian cities at a greater distance. By the rime mm we 
left hom^ «large number of Macedonian cities were in the Chalcidiana’ 
hands; and the list included Pella, which is the biggest city of which 
Mace^nia can boast. We stayed long enough to see Amyntaa evacuat¬ 
ing the cities and on the verge of being driven out of Macedonia alto¬ 
gether. The Olynthlans have also sent a warning to the Governments 
of Acanthus and Apolbnla that, unless we agree to supply them with 
s contingent of troops, we must expect them to take milit^ measures 
against us. Now our own desire, gentlemen, is co go on living under 
our ancearral laws as citizens of our own city-states; but nevertheless 

• A eoMiScrtblc pm oi the tert of ihie tretrr, intludins the coramercisl pfvneioaj, 
has been feeovcfcd by our modefn Wetrem archaeologisu {Kxc in DiRenberger, W.: 

JiuenflwwumCrottonnt, e<l.,Nb. 135). 

* For this tfanefef ot terriMrv, eee Diodofu of Acyrhimt A Library ot Univtrtsl 
Hulory. uv. 9a and xv. 19, 

< Aumhu* ww an Andrian e«l»ar. 


* Xeoopbm; HeOmea^V. ij. 01$. 
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we ftbaU find ouwcivcs compelled to join tbe Olynthians unless some 
one come# to our rescue.... Iliey already hold Polidaea' on the Isthmua 
of PaJJenI; and you muse reckon that the cities on the PalJend Peninsula* 
are likely to share Potidaca’s fate. In feet, we can give you a striking 
piece of evidence of the terror in which those states already live* and 
this is that they have not ventured to join us in our present embassy 
to you although their hatred of Olyntbua b extreme.... 

'How can you be indiferent to the fonnadoA of this aevr Great Power 
—a Power which toU be equally strong on land and on sea? They 
possess all tbe elements of sea^power in their abundant local suppli« 
of timber and in their ample revenues from batbour*dues and crading- 
statrons and in the great man-power for which they command the 
necessary food-supply. Moreover, they have as dteir neigbbourt the 
publican Thracians^ who are already the Olynthians’ satellites as it 
is; and if they actuaUy become their subjects, then Olynthus will gain 
another important accession of strength from this quarter. Moreover, 
if these Thracians accept Olynthian supremaCT, the gold mines on 
Mount Pangacus will be pcsitively invidng the (Jlynthiai to come and 
'jie them. In all that we have been saving to you, there is nothing that 
is not being said openly, ten thousand times over, inthe PuUic Assembly 
of the Olynthian Cdmmoowealch. Their self-confidence is beyond 
description—and possibly it is one of the innate dispositions of Human 
Nature that self-confidence should increase in tbe ratio as power, 

‘Well, gentlemen, this Is our report on the a'riuatjon in the North; 
and it is now for you to make up your minds whether such a slcuatioc 
requires intervention on your part. We may perhaps add just this, that, 
while we have represented the power of Olyntbua as a great power, it 
is not yet a power that it woufd be very difficult to overihrow, The 
states that are unwilling partners in the Olynthian Commonwealth will 
quickly secede if they see that Olynthus has met her match. But when 
once they have been welded together by the mutual grant of reciprocal 
civil rights* which they have already voted, and v^en once they h^e 
realised tbe advantage of throwing in their lot with the paramount 
Power, we fear that what the Olynthians have done may prove les easy 
to undo.’ 


This speech would serve, mutatis mutandis, for the discourse of 
some envoy from one of the Greek city-states in Campania whom 
we might imagine arriving at Tarentum, perhaps half a century 
later than thU, in order to warn the Government of Sparta's 
Italian daughter-city about the portentous political movement in 
Italy which was gathering momentum in tbe victorious progress of 


' A Corinihain coloor.— A. J. T. 

* Tbe pHnapel on the MlenS Penissuk w«n Erettiu eoloiua,^^. J. T. 

> ’TKeae 'republion Tbmiene* 0! nfiooUevre.) 4re the riinden e/d 

Piconien eemmuAiaea in Oi« Lower BM>n of the Kiver Scmnei) (Strucu), wbo »cn 
merv civSIued this the Threeieni ef the i&Mriet end who, m e coitury piMt. bsd feJt 
their independenee to hethreeieoed bytheeeetwird erpineieBofMeeMeoie.~-Alj.T. 

* Li(mU>', 'bf tmAsenenes fet ewmetiu Burriese* snd boldine property mtom 
the frwlei«n^—A, J.T. 
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Rome. For Olynihus, In the yeaw 385-383 B.c., had ernbarked on 
a course of political aggrandisement which might conceivably have 
carried her to the height of power which Rome acrually attained in 
the momentous half-century which opened with her fust interven¬ 
tion in Campania in 343 B.c. Had the historic appeal of Acanthus 
and Apollonia to Sparta fallen on deaf ears, we can imagine, on this 
Roman analogy, the successive stages by which Olynthus might 
have risen to greatness in the next forty or fifty years. If the Mace¬ 
donian Plain was her Campania and Pella her Capua in 383 b.c., 
then Upper Macedonia might have become her Samniumi and ‘the 
republican Thracians’ her Sabines* and the wild Thracians her 
Gauls. By one means and another—here using naked force and 
there exerting the attraction of a superior culture—she might have 
brought within the ambit of her expanding commonwealth the 
whole of Northern Greece, ndth its rough and backward but 
vigorous and receptive population. 

Like Rome in Italy, Olynthus In Greece was a city-state which 
found itself standing in the fourth century B.c. on the geographical 
border-line between the modem cosmos of city-states and the old- 
fashioned prc-city-siate penumbra of the Hellenic World at a 
moment when the peoples of the penumbra were being impelled 
by the stimulus of their long irradiation with the intrusive city- 
state culture to adopt the city-state regime and to participate in the 
life of the city-state society. This was evidently a favourable 
moment for some strong snd far-sighted and ambitious city^tate 
on the borderline to expand its own commonwealth to a supra-city- 
scate scale by incorporating the territory and man-power of an 
awakening bvbarian world which was still politically malleable be¬ 
cause it was sriU free from any unfoigettaUe political memories or 
unalterable polidoal habits.* And if Olyntbian statesmanship had 


I Tbe KaoedofD «f M«cc^6 in th« Sakntan Gambia. whwQ capiwi city of ?«Ua 
»u momeAtafily ioeofponcod ioto the Olyothiin Conntenweaith sS^jS} b.c>, 
hid beenfouDd^ by Macadontan Greek conqiiarOn from the hitfitand* of ue inwrior. 
juatai CapM lAd the other Ooan dty-seaws u the Italian Cainpani* had beea founded 
«.<f oecuni a d by conquuora from the bigblanda of Seennnun (the Abrucii)^. 

In the eairy fourth wotuiy a.C.. theihroe esntan* Macedonia (filimea, Oreana 

and Lyneu^ wen ir. fnu^ (he laroe itagc of crvilbaaon aa the cantooa of Sunniuoa 
fCaroom. ramri, Ciodial. Hirpini; ball i century liter. No doubt they would haoe 
fo«i$h( u hard to aipel the Olyntb/am from (h« terriioiy of their MacedonUn kinaman 
in tka lowtaoda aa tM Samoitea acrually foufbt to expel the Romana from Capua. and 
no doubt, like the Samniieo. tbey would hare eventually auecuinbed to the auparior 
ersaoliMte and luMnot ouhwt of theh ciry.mta anusenitt. 

* Liafuiftkofly, thaoa 'repubhean Thneiani* nay Save had as doaa an affinity with 
the Olynthiaaa aa the Sabinea had with the Ronona. At any nte, two of theae paftleulir 
r^iracim' ecmmufiitiaa, namely the Odemanu and the T^ieru (the lanar arc ksown 
only from tbair eokia). were preauAiC^ kinsmen of (heir bomonyma the Athamanca and 
Atintanea in Epuva: aod tbCM two Epirot peo^es wm preaunvably Gnek.apcak,^. 

e eOdcaaaaQ appear to be identical with HerMoeua'a Si ip p a eenaa or Paeonianaof Siria 
meden Sarrhea). Compare Haeodotua, v. i j and i ii. with Livy. xlv. 4.) 

* For tbe paycheloflical plaaiidty of tbe InbaMtaota of'flew countriea’ see p. 30). 
footnote I. above. 
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been allowed the same free hand in Northern Greece as Roman 
statesmanship was actually allowed in Central Italy, we can carry 
our bypothedcal analogy fenher. We can imagine that when 
Oiynthus had consolidated in the North a commonwealth on an 
overwhelmingly larger scale chan any of the historic dty^suies of 
Central Greece and the PeJoponnese, she might have completed 
her political mission by eventually incorporating into her common- 
wcaith the southern half of the Greek Peninsula, as Rome even¬ 
tually incorporated Magna Graecia and Sldly iniohera. In Thessaly 
Oiynthus might have found her Apulia, in Aetolia her Lucania, in 
Athens and Sparta her Tarentum and her Syracuse; and the Achae* 
menian Power might have met at Olynchian hands the fate which 
Roman hands indicted upon Carthage. 

In the actual event, the fortunes of Oiynthus and of Rome turned 
out quite differently 5 for whereas Tarentum neglected to oppose 
the aggrandisement of Rome till it was just too late to undo the 
constructive work of Roman statesenanship,' the Spartan Govern¬ 
ment exerted itself at once to nip the political development of 
Oiynthus in the bud. A Lacedaemonian expeditionary force was 
sent to the North in 382 B.c.; and within three years the ambitions 
of Oiynthus had been frustrated once and for ail. In 379 s.c. 
Oiynthus had to capitulate to her Lacedaemonian besiegers; and 
the principal point in the Lacedaemonian peace-terms was that the 
ChaJeidian Commonwealth should be dissolved into its original 
constituents. In thus overthrowng Oiynthus, Sparta was un¬ 
wittingly working not for herself and not for Hellas but for the 
Crown of Macedon. For it was Sparta's intervention between 
Oiynthus and Macedon in 382-379 b.c. that gave King Philip his 
opportunity to make himself master of all Continental Greece 
between 359 b.c. and 338. Thirty years after the time when Sparta 
saved Macedon from Oiynthus, another call for help against a rising 
Power was heard from the North; and this time the roles were re¬ 
versed. In |49 B.C., it was the city-state of Oiynthus that was the 
Northern victim and the Kingdom of Macedon that was the 
Northern aggressor. The danger was just as real and just as urgent 
as it had been on the earlier occasion. But in Southern Greece 
times had changed; and not all the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
could move the Athenians to intervene now io the effective manner 
of Sparta in 382. Accordingly, in 349-348 B.c., the dissevered ddes 
of Chalcidict fell one after another until the Macedonian triumph 
was coDsummaced by the fall of the d-dewmt Chalddian metropolis 

> Th« TkrendAei djd (b«it best bv eniutins (be terveccs «f th« mue dsRKjctivs of the 
Epifooi. Yci ovvi pTChui*! iwora. which wofksd such poUtktl bsvoe in CoatUMOul 
>M iiMspoMe of hewirtf iA piwoi the usewy body politic wbieb Kocbsq 
succs^iunihip bea ersared in Itcly. 
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Olynthua itself- And this time the Chslcidians received no mercy. 
Their lands tvere confiscated and their persons were either sold into 
slsvciy or deported into the interior. Therewith, the common* 
wealth that had aspired, a generation earlier^ to become the new 
Northern Power was utterly blotted out. There had been no such 
act of barbarism in Hellenic history since the notorious destruction 
of Sybaiisj and unhappily the fate of Olynthus in 348 b-C. was to 
become a precedent. In 335 b.c. the same fate was to overtake 
Thebes at the bands of Philip's son, and thereafter it was to over¬ 
take Syracuse and Tarentum and Corinth at the hands of the 
Romans.^ 

'Thus, in the event, the new Northern Power that was to unify 
European Greece was esubli&hed, not by the Olynthian Common¬ 
wealth, but by the Kingdom of Macedon; and in 33S b.c., when 
King Philip aowned his extraordinary achievement by routing the 
Athenians at Chaeronea and invading L aconia,^ the Athenians 
assuredly regretted their lukewarmness and the Spartans their 
hostility towards Olynthus twelve years and forty years earlier. 
Between them, the two leading ci^-states of Southern Continental 
Greece had allowed the primitive institution of monarchy, which 
had been on the verge of extinction in the Hellenic World, to rise 
almost from the grave and to reassert Its ascendancy over the cos¬ 
mos of city-states, not only in Northern Greece, but in the whole 
Hellenic World to the cast of the Ionian Sea. 

In the long run, no doubt, this anachronistic recrudescence of 
monarchy in the Hellenic World did not avail to deflect the course 
on which Hellenic history was already set. By the fourth century 
B.C., the dty-state regime had become so thoroughly bred into the 
bone of the Hellenic Socie^ that it could not be bred out again 
by anything short of the final dissolution of the Society Itself; and, 
on a long view, the sensational triumph of monarchy in the careers 
of Philip and Alexander was ineffective and ephemeral. Though 
Hellenic monarchy in the person of Alexander accomplished one 
tremendous deed of destruction in the break-up of the Achaeme- 
nian Empire, the only constructive achievement of Alexander and 
his successors in Asia that had any enduring effect was the calling 
into existence, in parlibus Onentalium, of a vast new world of Hel¬ 
lenic city-states. Moreover, in the Hellenic West, the aping of 

• F«r Cbe e«i&uctioc of Crock eommunieW by tke Rootfaa in the ego of Polybuu, 
M« p. 3:9. «bov«. 

* Fee (he tnnefer of ib« rcrniery ef DcnUieliltic from Sperun to Matesian (arer* 
eifBryoB chit ocauion.Ke the pMtege quotMt frem Ttdtu* m Ptrt III. A, onp. tS, 
•bove. On Um tame Mcaiion, PhiJip cut Laeonia ahon in ocber ^'Metient u by 
puRingTageaend Megalopolis in peseauien ef the debatable temiories on (k« nenherti 
frontier. atW Argoa in pouetsion of the ^Thyrtlda and Cynurn, (For datiilt see Belo^, 
K. J.i CriKhiMM GsmJiu, iii ( 0 . acid ad. (Berlin and Leipsig xos2. de CruTtor). 
PP. S 74 - 5 .) 
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Macedonian royalty by the latter-day despots of Syracuse was not 
imitated by the new non*Greelc Great Powers that were rising on 
the periphery of the Hellenic World in this quarter. Both the 
Roman Commonwealth and the Carthaginian Empire were built 
up on a city-state basis; and this triumph of the city-state in the 
West secured the ultimate victoiy to the city-state throughout 
the Hellenic World, since it was the Roman Commonwealth that 
delivered ‘the knock-out blow* in the internecine waAre between 
the new Hellenic Great Powers of the supra-city-state calibre. 
The last round of this struggle was fought between the Roman 
Commonwealth and the Macedonian Kingdom; and when Mace- 
don suffered her final disaster in 26S B.c. the Macedonian Mon¬ 
archy which had been reprieved by Spartan arms in 382-379 was 
deli^rately abolished by Roman policy. In the peace settlement 
that followed the overthrow of King Perseus after the Battle of 
Pydna, the territory of his ci-devant kingdom was reanicuJated by 
Roman commissionera into four confederadea of cicy-statca, and 
therewith the poUtical transformation of Macedonia, which Olyn- 
thian statesmanship had attempted two centuries earlier, was 
accomplished at last. 

Thereafter, in the penultimate phase of Hellenic history, the 
Hellenic universal state that was esuhbsbed within the framework 
of the Roman Empire took the form of an immense confederacy 
of city-states encircling the Mediterranean. And thus the city-state 
asserted itself decisively, as the master-institution of the Hellenic 
Society, at the end of the story as well as at the beginning. Yet, 
even so, the historical consequences of the monarchical interlude 
were important enough. 

One consequence was the forfeiture by Concinental Greece of 
its political supremacy in the Hellenic World and the transfer of 
the sceptre into the hands of a non-Greek city-state in Italy. In 
an earlier passage in this Study,' we have oteerved that, in the 
deadly competition for an exclusive and permanent dominion over 
the Hellenic World, the two Powers that survived to encounter one 
another in the last round were the two Powers that were guardiog 
the continental marches of the Hellenic World, against the Euro¬ 
pean Barbarism, at the root of the Greek Peninsula and at the root 
of the Italian Peninsula respectively. As things turned out, it svas 
the Greek Power that succumbed and the Italian Power that was 
victorious; but we may fairly speculate whether the outcome would 
have been the same If the warden of the Continental Greek marches 
in the second century B.c. had been not the Macedonian Kingdom 
but an Olynthian Commonwealth. 

> la II, D (v), vol u, pp. above. 
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Hie fatal weakne$s of the Macedonian Kingdom at the time 
when it bad to measure its strength against Rome lay in its failure 
to weld the whole of Continental Greece together into a single 
commonwealth as the Roman city-state had welded the whole of 
Italy, Thia critical time found Continental Greece once more 
divided against herself and therefore Impotent to put forth the 
political and military strength which would have been at her com* 
mand if only she could have united her forces. And the apple 
of discord was the principle of monarchy; for the city-states of 
Southern Greece had never been able to reconcile themselves to 
the Pan-Hellenic union under the presidency of the Macedonian 
Crown which had been imposed upon them by King Philip II in 
338 B.c. Philip’s Pan-Hellenic Confederacy did not survive the 
scramble for power among the successors of Alexander. From 
morrow of Alexander’s death in 323 b.c. until the outbreak 
of the last Romano-Macedonian War in 171, Continental Greece 
was wasting her strength in an inconclusive and interminable 
domestic conflict between Northern Monarchy and Southern Re¬ 
publicanism.' And it was this domestic conflict that rendered 
Continental Greece impotent to intervene effectively in the Han- 
nibaJic War, when the destinies of the Hellenic Worid were being 
finally decided. After the Battle of Cannae, King Philip V of 
Macedon did indeed enter the arena on the side of the momentarily 
victorious but fundamentally weaker of the two antagonists, ilis 
action, however, was almost paralysed by a fear—which was to be 
justified by the event—that Aetolia might take the opportunity to 
attack him on the fiank: and for this reason his intervention had 
no decisive effect upon the issue of the struggle between Rome and 
Carthage and simply served to implant in the Roman Govern¬ 
ment’s minds 3 determination to make themselves secure in Greece 
as soon as their hands were free in Italy. 

If the Norih-Greek Great Power had been established in the 
fourth century b.c. by the Cbalddian Commonwealth instead of 
by the Macedonian Crown, the course of Greek histoiy during the 
next two hundred years might have been very different; for if a 
commonwealth of city-states had succeeded fn welding together 

I W« b«ve touched up<aMmeMpe<t»«ftM» conSkt ebeeJ^ in ex«TUfUDS the eoekl 
^<u ofPofyMua. Indie fine it«sc, thedry-ctMeeef Scutben Oreeeexeen • partitland 
bcful cndependeMe from ihe Crown ef Meeedofi by bUoving tbemaclvee tx> become the 
pcmi et the Crewn oi in the diplemstic etae the Greet P« 9 ttt efthe 

pwtpheev. The boJicy «< ate Aetdica end Achewi Cerif(d«reei«e wm to weU the 
shrufiken cir^etate ecemc* of Segihcm Greece into • Ceninl Power itrcnf cnMigb to 
Mint hddiBf eloof the combets between the turrounding monu^KC. 

the pr^ect, which wee mooted in Gcnnenp between a.o. iStg end i8M, fore 
Conredenuon oT Gennen Satci from which Pnueie ei well ei Aiwtrie woe to bo 
etduded.) We have ceen how the Actolieo and Achaeen policy broke deten In the Uat 
three dreedei «f the third ceaeury b.c. 
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all che territoiies ud p«opl«s that ware actually united under the 
Macedonian Crown by King Philip II, this Power would have 
possessed a combination of qualities which was never possessed 
by either Macedon or Thebes or Sparta or Athens. A Chalcidian 
Commonwealth would have enjoyed the material advantage of the 
supra-dty-state scale which was enjoyed by Macedonia, but was 
lacking to the three city^tes that had tried and failed Wore her 
to achieve the political union of Greece, and at the same time a 
Chalcidian Commonwealth would have possessed a spiritual asset 
which was lacking to Maeedonia. As a commonwe^th of dty- 
states, it would have been recognized to be a polity of the 
Species as the historic city-states of the South; and therefore 
Thebes and Athens and Sparta, when they bowed to the new Great 
Power*5 overwhelmingly superior stren^, would not have been 
inwardly humiliated and alienated, as they actuaUy werein338 b.c., 
by a feeling that they were submittic^ thems^ves, under sheer 
Jorc$ majeure, to a barbarous and reactionary regime which was the 
very negation of everything that the ciCy-scatc had stood for since 
its first emergence. 

The Roman historian Livy, in a celebrated passage,^ has specu¬ 
lated upon wbat would have happened if, in the fourth century 
B.C., Alexander the Great had turned his arms against the Roman 
Commoiiwealth. On this distinguished precedent we may venture 
to put an imaginary question of our own. What would have been 
the course of history if the career of Alexander the Great and the 
career of his father Philip bad been ruled out a priori by the pre¬ 
vious incorporation of Macedonia into a vast Chalddian Common¬ 
wealth of city-states ^ In that event might not Hannibal, on the 
morrow of Cannae, have found himself able to summon to his aid 
a politically united Greece which would have been a Power of the 
same calibre as Roman Italy? And in the face of such overwhelm¬ 
ing odds as these, could Rome have avoided the fate which actually 
overtook Olynchus in 348 and Macedon in 168 and Carthage in 
146 B-C ? 

• Titi Liri. eb Vrbe Condiia, Mto DC. eapi. xriHiix. 
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tone* under. 1. 74 se 99 . Ste oito wder 
b«pti9 Valuv : Saiji}q»: Slavsit. 
'Ahbaeid Caliphate^ of Cei^: aa ghoat 
of Btghdao Caliphate, i. 67 n., 7^ 
360, 196: ii. 75-b; extinction i. 
73. o*t afte uwer MamlOu. 
*AM-al*'A3tz AJ Sa'nd, m Ibm Sa^bo. 
'AbdalUh b. MaymQji, I. 355. 

'Abd'ar'Rihmin (invada <4 OauO< ii* 

36X, 36a, 379, 380, 427 
*Abd-ix-Rahniiji ibn Muhammad ibn 
Khaldilnal-Kadrtm!,iee iBN Khal* 
oOh. 

Abu 'I-Ghiti Khin Usbeg, ii. 1 jO. 
Abu *f-Kbayr Khin Usbq, t 373. 
Abu Mualin, ii. >4x. 

Abu Sa'ld the Tiinurid, Sultan, ii. 249. 
Abu Tilib, iii. 466, 471. 

Abyacima, 2. 359; backwardneas of, it 
364^5, convenion to Chiia* 

tianity, il. 36422., 366, 406; Coptic 
Mooopbyaite Chriatiane of, ii, 358, 
270, 364-5, 463} iu. 137 ; culture of, 
d. 365 \ lalam, impact of, ii. 365-6, 
403i iaolation of, 1, %9i d. 365, 366; 
Jena of (?alaaha). ii, 357, 359, 370, 
271, 3:2, 36s. 403 » 40 ^i *37; 

language of, u. 365; pbyaiography 
of, ii. 365, 367 { political indepeo' 
dCDoe 0^ ii. 365: racial origin of 
people of, i 8x5; admulua, abeeoce 
of, ii 366^, 3^; Weatem oatione, 


rdatioiu with, ii, 366>?. Set ain 
under SrHioptAj SLAvsay. 

Acciajuoli, the, ui. 374 n, 

Achaean Confederacy, tbe, id, 374, 
312 re«., 339-4J. 357 «.► 36s 
16$, 400. Set 4 jso lender SrAKTA. 

AwaeaM. die: aa onBraal i^lerariat 
ofMinoan World, L yjiii. 326^44 
fathm of Hellenic Civiliaatioii, i. 
* 00 . 353 J *<• 3«5-t7. 320. 332 , 360 , 
434 ^ 430. 439 > ‘ 

117: culture of, li. 319, ^5-6; irrup' 
tion of, into Minoan World, i. 9^, 
96, 200, loiff., 104, 116, 420; u. 
439; iii. X 23 . 444: language of, 1. 
lein.; !nigTatMn of, into Asia, i. 
iei''8, ii4n.: id. 444; oh^ of, i. 
827 i aertlementa of, in Itale, i. 
I2an.;ii. 85;—onGreebmainfand, 
ii. 0$, See a}so uiideT AfQU2iM02. 

Acbaetnemio Empire, tbe: aa Syriac 
univeraai ante, L 78, 1x9; d. ai, 
76; in. 241,448; as warden of Syriac 
BUrchea, i. 376, 380: ii. 138-9,141, 
243 , *46, 247 , 448-9; break-up of, 
*■ S. 59 , 75 , 76; »< ** 79 , 139 , 

242 n., 248 , aSi, *85, 888; ui. 297, 
44$, 486; ^ital of, t. 219; IL 284 
n.; axpanai 9 n 9 f, i. 78 n.; ii. 

X24, 116,138-9, 203; iiL 138 «. (See 
also trader EoYTT; Oxts-jAXASra 
Babin}; Hellenic World, rehtiona 
with, tee under Helunk Civium- 
T20k; geoeeie of, i. 78, li; il. 139; 
languages of, i. 81; pbyak^nphy of. 
ii. 8 X, 139-40; range ot, il. 370: 
reintegratioo of, la 'Abbaaid and 
Umayy^ Caliphates, i. 58-9,76-7, 
86,2$$; iL 12 n., 76 ,77 « 40 .20a, 

*03, 835 , * 88 , 370, 4 *t; iii. 276"., 

^66» 473; aueceaaor-ecates of. 2. 86; 
u. 21 ft., 79 , 143, 282: iii. 310. See 
6 itc under CamjyW: CAltTHAPE; 
Cytos; DajiivsiXbkus. 

Achilles, myth of, ill. 127. 

Agoka Mauryi, Emperor. 2. 85, 86, 
87-8 n., 01 ft.; ii. k.; uI. 292. 

Acre, fall 01 (1291), 11.272,451. 

Action: fields of, Iii. 213 te^.. 8S9: 
identic of, with life, ui. 335; aourca 
of, iii. 330x099. See also tender 
boiVIDUAlA. 


t Id the crots-referenccs in this index, refereness in amalt cspitab (e.g. Insub 
Vali£V, An., at the end of the heading 'Abbaaid Caliphate) are to other main 
headings, wl^e references In ocdiniry type are to aub-dxviaieaa of tbe same main 
heading. 
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Acilisn, Birtle of, I $} n., 89, 343 1 lU* 
167. 

Actoi), Lord: «iiter of, >. 344;I 

Ltciain on Mt<lefn ocm, i. 

30, 33; L«((er to coniributon to 
Cam^r^ Modfm Hislory, ctwd, 
i. 47. 

Adm)^tlty^ Hntxibock ^ Abytsima, 
dt«d, u. 406-7; jVfoTtuof on the 
Tia’oniafit and Pen-Turanofatm, 
chod, ij, 339. 

Adovn, Battle of, li. 366, 

Adnanople, Battle o^ui 164, 165. 
Ae^nn, the, i. 323<ef;; u« 

Aepna, ii. 48-9, aTOi'd. jts. 337 "> 
AeuiCiM, the, 1. 4toi li. 86, 87 ft., 98. 
Aeschylus: Ionian iofluaice on, i- 
4491 iii. 339; Prometheen trilogy, 
i)i. jtaran.i Promeiheus Vitutm, 
dud, iii. ii4’i5. 

Artolian CoofoSeracy, the, iii. >74 n., 
3C4 n., 341 n., 537 •»«. 365 "•» 4^* 
Afghans, weatcmiuition of, io. ($3. 
Afrasia, desiccation of, i. a $;, 30a 
3tSi 3»** 3*9.4»^«7i“ 34^7.3®S, 
4t^ 

Africa: Arab mvasioiwof, i. »<l, 67; 
ji. 76:: drcumnavuaMn or, U. 444! 
East, highlaods o^ 1. 359; NorA 
W««, iii. 3i3 ««., 39a, 445^, 473- 
6; opening-up or, u, 366; partiuoo 
of, li. 365; South, as potest^ Great 
Power, ill. 303; Tropical ••, abeeau 
of indigezMus dviliatMO in, i. 333, 
a33*r?g., 3J8-9; ii. 3*71 —. l*a* 
images of, iii. 393. See aiio under 
bl>VB(Y. 

Agsthyrsi, the. lu. 410, 4t>i 4*5. 4**. 
Agelaus of Naupactiis, iii. 3:4 n. 
A^ilaus, King of Sparca, iii. 73,8^1, 
*93. 

AghJibids, the, i. 3$$. 

Agis H, King of Sparu, Iii. 62*3, ?>• 
Agis iV, Kins of Sparta, iii. 74. 7.S, 

..7M*, 77 - 
Atfra,u. 133 s, 

Agnoilcure, 1. 290; oevdopmeot of, 1. 
304-$: iii. ^10, 2,68^1; mechaoU 
tauen of, Ui. so3 ; Nomadiara and, 
iii. 16 cre4., 395 segg. I revival of, by 
Betediciinea, ui. 266-?^ titual and 
mythology connected with, uL 356^ 
7,358,363; Witbdrswal'aad-Retum 
nothin, ill 3$6segg. .Sre o£re icndrr 
Atwns'. CAmtAca: HiUAsie 
Civiusation: StcikY: WamN 
CmkisATton. 

Agngentum, jii. 169. 

A.idan, Saint, u, 334-5. 

Amu, the, i. 22Q'3 o, 331:11.31:; iii. 144* 
Air, mastery of the, iL 279. 


Ajausatru, King ofMapdba, i. 87. 

Ahbar the Hmund, Emperor, i. 29, 
599: u. 131.144, 352". . 

Akhaiw<H, (he, ii. 436. See abo under 
ACRAftANS. 

Akkad, dynast? of, i. 109. 4*1 < 

Akkad, Empire of, see anaer Suwa. 

Akkadian language, the, i. 79. Bo, xog, 
109, tie, 1x7, 

Akkadians, the, I tog; lu. 404-5> 

AlKib. iuxi5. :i6. J17. 

'Aii-ad-Dia Kbaljl, Muhammad, iii. 
32 n. 

Alania, i. 64. 

Alaric 12 the Vidgotb, King, ii. t6o, 

Alianiaiw, the, 1 356,237: ii. 223,311. 

Aldeigjub^, ii. 99> 

Aieaander I, King of Meoedon. J. 4:2, 
41S".; iii. 480, 

Aloander the Greet: Aoheememan 
Empire, conquest of, i. 5,59.75i 7*i 
ii. 2X-3 n,79. 13^0. *42. *Bx, 
ale, 3I8: iii. 197, 4B6: death of, ui. 
480; Egypt, conquest of, ii. 254: 
European domituw. neglect of, b. 
alt n.: Hellespont, passage of, ii. 
139: ui. 140, 149, X97i Indiari cam¬ 
paign of, i. 80; u. 37>*2,428;iiL 46; 
reaiitance encounterad by, in Oxus- 
Juirtea Basin, i. 380; ii. t^o, 14:, 
370: troops of, i. 385, 386; u. 23 n,; 
ux. 46. 

AJexandet X2itfi2SUS. King, u. 74. 

Alfbld, Kungtrus, i. 65;il, 3i8;ui. 35, 
39*. 397. 4»:. 4“. 4«4. 42S-*. 44*. 
442. 445, 44*. 459. 

AJned the Gc«2t, u. X96, 349, 401. 

AJgeris, Ottoman acquisition of, i. 

'AU, CaliJtt 74 "•» 355? uh 4*3« 

'Alt, Onomao Grind Visier, ui. 40 n. 

'AO of Vannins, iL 262. 

'All QQl!. Ustad, L 3$3. 

'Alidi. the, i, 354, 35^ 359. 

Allia, Battle of the, ii. 101-2, aSo. 

AJoultes, tbe, ii. 56 n. 

'Amirah-Niainyah-Baerah Triaagla, 
the, i. 5x6-18; ii. 3-3, 307, ^08. 

Amaru, Tupac, (he pretender, 1. xao n> 

Amasia, King of ^pr, i. 238 n.; li. 
49 R„S34' 

Amsury, Kii^ of Jerusalem, 1. 357 n, 

Amazon Daain, the, L 359 and rs, 331, 
428: in 38^ 307,308, 3W. 

Ambclakk, ix. 361, 365. 

Amenemhat L Emperor, ii. x j? a. 

Amenhoup tv, Eaperor, res Ikmka* 
TW. 

America: Cea(ral—Westem settle* 
meats ta. i. 3*7; ii. 7 n., 3S^, 505, 
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395 — IS living muMures, Ui, 

jjO; — tet also taidar 
AmiMCAK CrVIL12ATI0 M; Mayw 

CrviuzATi w; Mauc CmtUATtON; 
YCrCATBC OVTDUTIOK; cglofiiu- 
tieo of. i. 381 as8, 265 n.» 465 U99.; 
ii. 88> 295) 440; iiL 2x n.; — rivt&y 
in, i, x9-ao, ixi, $97".; ii. $5, 
4$ »ducavn7 of— 

by Columbus, 1. 434; ii. 4^; iii. 
300: — by S^<iinavkns. u. 291, 
$46, 4$6. 440; — effect of, on inter- 
Dstiont] a«de, i, a«{ u. 63-4 175; 

— Ottootsn interest in, il. 444; 
Nortl^~iii<ligeoous dviUistion. el> 
eencB of, i« sbirrM.; il. 277 ft.; 
— Revolutkmuy Ww, iij. 3*1 ft.; 
— St* also itndor Cama&a ; 3M&LU48; 
Raci F 1SLC40; SLAvnv; U>4TT1 D 
Statu; South, see nffder And&xn 
C tvuJZATiON; AftOB>mNA; Ba42!c; 

CHIti; PEitu; UmwUAY; Spu^ 
eon^uesu is, i. >19, tzo, 121,185 n., 
212, 225"-, 265ft., 267, ^5;u. 35*6. 
Amir, F4tinud CaUph, A1-,:. 358". 
Amorite*, the. i, 103. to 6, 115; u. 133, 

134. 380; ill. 404- 

Amyntss I. KingofMaeMon, 1.4x2 n. 
An^tM III, King of Ma<«don, iii. 

AnetoJIa: •• centra of gnviry —of Hel¬ 
lenic Civilissiioo.u. 82;—of Ortho- 
do2 ChrUosn Civilmtkm. il. 79, 
80,8!, t54;Ar2binaclaoo,iL8t n,, 
36'^, 3^: bscbiritn occupetion of, 
r. 1X4".; Celtic cetdements 10, ii. 
281; HeUcoixstion of, ii, 79'>80; 
Hittite conqueet of, i, 1x4, 331, 333; 
oame, ezpUnction of, it, 153 *ti; 

E ilitical geography of, il t53*4; 

lu*! revolt in, i. 382-3, 384; 
TVuiiiih occupitioA of, i. 1^, 106 n.. 
349 end fl., 39S; ii. 78, 79, x5t-2, 
>23>449;iii« 26, 147. SeealsQwder 
Dorians. 

AfUtoUc Army Corps, the, u. 79, 8x, 
X 53 i >Sf- 

Ajuu, oasu of, i. 110 ft.; ill iseq^. 
'Asiaih, the, ul. 405 n., 418, 423,430, 

AiSi-Ji! m vfuUr Omavyad Cau- 

rUATS. 

Andean Civilization: archneologicel 
evidence for, j. 120; iii. 132; ^er- 
barieas, preaeure of, x. 236: ii. 207, 
208; ehronelogy of, i. 185 ft.: cul¬ 
ture of, i. 12X, 183, 259. 437i ^ 
ifitegmen of, 1.120,122,123; ti. 34; 
ill 146; eavironment, humtn, i. 337 
(tuoUa under Babsaiuahs; 
CrVILKATlOH; WmsM OmuzA- 


TiMx): coviroameot, physfcel, i. >20, 
121, t* 3 , 258^. 269, 3 *»- 3 ) 333 . 

334. 438; a. 33 - 4 . 2^ 297. * 99 : — 

compenaartOB for, li. 267-4, 270; 
ezp2DaoQ of, i. 120, 122-3: u> 34; 
ill 132-3, x4S-<;genesiso^i.i83n., 
* 55 - 9 > 3 * 1-3 ► 334. 337 . 438 ; ii. 33-4, 
270; geographical tenge of, 1. 120; 
—Original home, >. J2:, 123, 322; 
ii- 53-4. 207-8, 297 - 8 . W: growth 
«, 1.123; Iii. 132; identuieaDOB of, 
L 219 xagg.; irrigation, use of, 1323, 
^34; ii. 34i marches, pan played b^. 
:L 206-6; materiel technique of, I 
433; h^an CiviJintion, cootact 
with, iii. 132; monuments of, t, 322; 
11.207; Time of Troubica.i. 120, tzs, 
123: uaiverael state of, see Inca 
Emtois ; Western artirude to, i. r 56: 
Western Civilisation, abaorptioo 
into, i. 1:9, 120; ii. 206. 

Angkor Wee, 1261, ^9; ii 5. 

Angles, the, L J38; ii. 86, 87, 96, 99 , 
190, 268. 

Angora; aecapitsi of Turfdeb 
kc, ii. 158 ft.; fisnls of (1402), L 369; 
ii. ro2, 15s, 

Animals t domeaticeUoii of, iii. 9 rsg^., 
sS, 158; human imitation of, iii. 
8s-8. 

Anna Comnena, 1 . 4^; ill. 385-6. 

Anstey, Vera: The ceeewme Dmefsp- 
ftisftZ qf India, cited, il. 239 n. 

Antaeus, myth of, ii. loi. 

AnthrOpologyt difiusiooist uni* 
foimxtanan theories, i. 164 n., 221— 
3, 256 ft., 424-5 5 province of, i. t79, 
4 S>: technique of, i. 441, 448, 451, 
453 . 4 S 5 r 4 S 7 . 

Antagoous II Constas, King of Mac^ 
doo, iii. 340. 

Antigoous III DOedo, King of Mse^ 
dwi, iii. 7^78. 

Antloch-oo'Oiwtea, il 143. 

Antiochus IV Epipbaneft) the Seleucid, 
ii. 243 - 

Antoninus, M. Aurehiis, see MAitcus 
Atmajm AreroNiNus. 

ApocalypCan, i. 475. 

.^U6e. iii 238. 

Appilschian Mountain People, the, i. 
ii. 309 xen.; iii. 135, 137. 

Apparentation-ind-AAIisQOo, see 
tcfk^ CrviLUATiONs: relation to 
one LAOthex. 

Aquitaine, ii. 380. 428, 4471 >u. 352. 

Aiabia: position of, in lifetime of Pro¬ 
phet Muhammad, iii. 276-7^ 278 ft., 
469; Sa'Qdl Empire m, u. isn.; 
ill. 20. See also tmder NA)D>Hiii(2; 
Yaman. 
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Anbic Civilitihon; culrure of, i. 

35o» J5 3> 395^ * ‘‘b 3* J"® • ®virOQ- 
inent, huoun, abmic* of cluUeoge 
from, ii. 39x~2 (set aiso under Inoic 
CiviliMtiop, Ortomifi Empire, 
WetUn CiviliMiioo}, cDVirofUDcnt, 
phfiical, i. 33C i ii js-?; nptsabn 
of, j. 350} iii. lit. 146. t47;gene*i« 
of, L 33 J-*; i*- 39 *>i 

B«phic*l raare of, 1397 fLj ~ (Migifial 
Smm, i. 70, 84, 33:; iL 76; MWth 
of,iii. s^iiderrti^do&of,LTO-si 
Inoic &vili<atH*o—aggroMioo of, 

>• 34S> 3^ i — dmerootiitioe 
from, i. 71, 3*7^ ^*e44.; — »• 
corporttwa latOf j. 6S-^2, 319,124; 

7^1 39s» —ificunioAS into 
muo of, i. 330; Unsuagw of, j. 7:, 

^o, 3331 new ^UM, sUmulua of, 
u. 394; Orthodox Chriatun 
CiviiiMtioA. oomparnob with, i. 

70^1, &4,347.394; ORooiaa Empire 
aad, L 69-^, 348, jS?-*, 395^. 

399; locial uitiTy of, 1. 330; Syriac 
CivilUaooa, aEuntMO co, t. 70, St, 

53. 95. }* 7 . 357; ii. 74; Women 
OviLiuiuon. contact with, iii. 30. 

Arabic kn^uage, the, f. 73 and 

8x-a fi.,. 330, 353; “i. »7S( 392( 

459 *!. 

Arabs: badu, oonvenion into klUhln, 
ixL ao; Manh, i. 31^:6; ii. 307, 

306: Pninicive Mwiim: conquests 
o f e ff ecta of, i. 73-j. 74.354: ^>473. 

474; —m Romaa Empire, 1. 73; u. 

>53 a®3 *34 «., *43. 34 j. 364, 

370; in- 445. 45®. 444; —la Sa- 

auuan Empxra, j. 73, 74, 7j, 107 s.; 

u. 14X w.. t43, 370, 375-4. 378 ; in. 

S , 450, 406; OTJptioa of, u. 301, 

;ai, 277,307,3 90^,4«. 403,414. 

423, 43 X, 43S, 450.454; Mwenuvea 
of, iii. 452; nce prquucea of, i. 226. 

See aleo und^ 'Axiutio CaiiaUATn; 

AnncA; A^atoua; *Aka*ak; CAit* 
MATHUNS; CHAftUMACHB; CON* 
9TANTiNeK.B; Efim; Fax EAmx^ 
Crmstun CiyiLSATteN; Fnat^Ks; 

Gaul; GmassXm; Hawimn: Hat* 

WIC CjVILIZATtOM,' HuUl; HfNDV 
ClVlLBATIOMi MaZYAS ; CXTHOMX 
Cmmstun CtvQJSATtON; Oxua* 
jAKAitm Baain; Sahacsns: Skam* 
max; Smi'ism: Suuym; Vmayvad 
Caufmatx: Uqayl; WamUMi; 
Wvniirj CiviLOATiow. 

Angen. ii. 205^, 

Aramaeana, the, i. 81, (15, 118, 165, 

*47.334; ii. la, 49. »34-S. *57. 389. 

393; ui. >41, 151. 41®, 4343« 

444, 447, 4SO, 


Aramaic language, the, i. 80, 8a a.; 
hi. 138 and n. 

Aratua of Sim^, iii. 313*':4.341,365 n. 
Arbda, Battle of, ii. (39. 

Arcadia, uL 477, 481. 

Arobelaua, King of Macedon, iii. 4S0, 
Architecture, inveniionx is, 1. 43:. 
AroticOcean.airrouceifitoaa, iL 441*1. 
Argentina, ii. 396; m. 303. 

Argfaun, Ll'Khan, 11. 45:. 

Ar^paei, the, ii, 28. 

Argoneuta, (he, 1. 403 n., ^08, 410. 
Argoa, L 94* 4®8 ^a.; h. 48^; uL 


52 n.. 477 n. 
Anan Chnatiamcy. 


357 ".; »i. *84.318,34* 2W. 

Anoviatua, tne Suevum war*lord. 


98-7 3|4 


u. 


283. 

Ahateaa of PMConseaua, uL 


J 7 *1, 


Ariatodtmua the Spartan, iil.^3-4 n. 

Arutoaicua of Pergamum, i. azo *l 

Ariatopbaaet, ebaage in outlook of, iii. 
367. 

Aratoile: on abevaci human intellect, 
ill. 231; on dimorphiam ia humaa 
race, iiL 93*^ 105, 106; 00 hiatory 
and fiction. 1. 44i~2 m. 450 m., 4$j ; 
on the ideal itace, liJ, ^ te ^.; on 
Man aa a aoeial animal, 1. ryi n.; on 
miJitaristic etaiea, ill. 76; on plauai- 
bility of Action, i. 450 *l ; oa social 
caatea, iii. 94; oa the Spamna, iii. 
39 74 . 75 . 

Aimeiuans, the, 1.469; li. 036, 258; uL 
18, 

Arnold, SitT. W., cited, i. 7t b. 

Araacid Empire, the, iii. 445; as wio. 
den of the roarcha, ii. X41 b. ; iii. 

K ; rise of, i. 75; iii. 449; Roman 
pire, xclaiions with, i, 76, 349, 
387, 389 ;ii, II, 285, 

Aieeojew, W. K.: Rbum uitd Chiiuien 
m QsUibinen, cited, i. 330-1, 

Art: etberiahastion of, iii. xSs^; 
'Faustian’ and ‘ApoUinean’, iii. 388- 
9: relativity of. iii. 378ia9o. ^ee 
KtO uruier MATf&MATies; ar^ ttrtder 
oamee of civilizationa (aub-headlng 
culrure). 

Artecnbarea the Penian, u. sr. 

Arthur, King, legend of, iL 323, 339- 
40; iiL 463. 

Aryas, the, t. 104rey^., 1x8, X3XB.. 
4*1,423> 43ii 43b; lii. 401,4®8,431. 
437, 443*4. See alsc KYK3C4. 
'AreWyo*. iii. 324, 473*8. 

Aud (conqueror of Tnaaoxania), u. 
370, 383. 

Aspaaia, daughter of Axiochua, iii. 
240 n. 

Asaaseins, die, L 35$, 363; li. 238. 
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Ai>yn*- AiifTtMiivs, stniB^k wid^, i. ! 
uS; li, X34, i37i u aly>9iat« of | 
Sun^c SociMy^ i. tit; u mirchof | 
B*bylaDic Worlds iL >33 <i>> 1 

4jo; DtbyloiUA» reUemu with, >. 
ti9; li. f35'-6; Btbrlonk Civilisa- 
1)00 tt highttt level in, ii. 74~s> I33« 
cultiBB of, i, 79; douiifili of» j. 7%, 
79; li. 136, i^i: Medee, strug^ 
wdx li« t3S» 136-7; militijuai of, 

i, 7^1 79 . 84. 89"*. *»«•, 

ito, te?n. ;iL 133-^, t^, 
3B7; uL tji. lii ft., X41, tsi, 167; 
milittry teohftique of, lu. 1670.; 
MiciAniaa* repuleed b7, i. :i8; ii. 
*34.136, 39$. 397; P»n«rm8«ntep- 
prise of, :ii n.; reunion of, 1. 1:6, 
It?, is8; SoTthUns, feihire to 
epoad to cheileofle of, ii. 136-7. 
St4 ais9 y*tdt* Eowr; UsASLtm; 
Sv«i*C CrVltUATlOK. 

AKrotofy, ii. 216; iu. >99. 

Astionomy, eyecemi of, i. 434; ill. iS i. 
AtRiriin*. the, u. 36a n., 447*8 n.; iu. 

34s. 

AMj^fca, King of Medie, ii. 139,141; 
hi. 260. 

AtbeaO'Peloponneeian War, the, i. 
S3 0.'. ii. 46 and n.; iii. 96 n., To, 

n stqq.. 140. « 66 , 291-3, 367. 

AtbeM; agriculrure, technique of, iL 
iie;in, 168.^, 2?3;ntheeducanon 

of Heilu, j. 85,86; ii. 39,41-8; iii. 
82,128, 33$, 341: boundariee of. ili. 
336 uid e.; dmudation of toil, 
reapoase to, ii, 39-41. 43, 867; 
Great Pother statue, renunciaooQ of, 
iii. 338, 340; Imperialism of, iil. 
49^, 337 "•> 479’*'; Maccdon, 
atniggle with. >ii. ^38, 340, 486; 
mUitar^ capacity of, 1. 471 tech* 
nique, iii. 165-0; money eoinage of, 
iii. 6p-7o; odginaiiva and cari' 
auuctive phases, iii, 36^; Peraian 
iavaaioii, rea^nse to. u. jo^ro, 
3t3, 314; ui. 7», 337-6, 368; 
jMhtical ori^aairatioo 01. <. 25,471 n.; 
u. 9811.; tii> 336-7 «<► 343. 

360 r; populaoon prablem, t. 34-5, 
245A,; ii. 39-42; lii. 6^, 122, 273, 
336-7; eea-power of, iu 40*1; iii. 
^t-a, 198; Sparta contrast with, 
t. a6«,, 245 *>. 47*; i'i. 64 n., 69, 
8z-*2, 92 n., 336; — relations witb, 

ii. lit; iii. 71. *981 336-7«., 366; 

social eysceina, between, 

prepoaed, iii. 92-3; — rae oho under 
ATiWO.PsiOMicacuM Wax; 
Thebes, contrast with, L 469; ii. 
313, 314; trade, dcvelopmeat of, i. 
2j 5 ii' 39“4«, 43; i*»,a73.278 


337, J48-3; WithdnwBl^d*Retura 
of, u:. 336-8, 342-3, 366, 368; 
women, pontioo of, ui. 75 n,, 239* 
40. Stt ait« md*T ATncA; Ds* 
MOCKACY; Chalcb ; Sicily ; mlw. 
Atkinaon, 5. K C.: Tht Grttk Xo^ 

C g«, cited, ii. 4^6. 
ta (Georgia), u. xi t a. 

Atlantic Ocean, discovery of, 1.102; iL 
50,51,52. 386. 

Attica; agncglture in, iL 39-40. 
Boeotia, contrast with, ii. 371499., 
62; invaaione of, u. 46. tto, 313. 
Su clio under Anates; DOXIAM. 
Attila, iii. 25, 411. 

Augustine, Saint, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, i. 29; ii. 80, 329, 344; 
iii. 8^. 

Augustine, Saint, Bishop of Hippo, i. 
too, 211 n., 247. 

Au^txis CC luUus Caeetc OctS' 
vianus), Smperor: Boipire, estab¬ 
lishment of, u: 314; Ui. 167: frontier 
organiaed by. il. 162, 164, 283; 
Italy remapp^ by, il. 19 n .; military 
policy of, li, 20. 

Auielian, Emperor, iJ. xr. 

Austerbts, Battle of, ii, X05. 

Australia, oriental immigration into, 
U.315. 

Austriaia, i. 33, 37, $9, ii- 167, x68, 
169, 197, 380. 

Austria: 6thoa of, u, tSi, 186, 187-8, 
189-90; Hapaburg acqmaition of, 
ii, x7i; origin of, ii, x86^; physio¬ 
graphy of, ii. 58-9, iBxR.; raoal 
ccmpoaioon of people of, ii, 189. 
.frcobotmd^HAPSBt^MoKAXCHY; 
HUNCAXY; VOHNA. 

Avaris, il 113. 

1 Avan, the, L 58; li. 167,189,198,317- 
; 19, 4©o; ill. 28, 25, 8«, 396^, 398, 

4:4, 4:5. 444. 44$, 447. 431. 437. 
439. 4^> 445. 4S3. 454. Set alu, 
under Chaxumaonb. 

Avahlrs, the, i. 367 and n., 369, 371, 
391 "< 

Awakum. Arcbpneet, ai. 201, 279. 

[ AyaeofKhiinarTa. Ottoman Viaar. iii. 
[ 40 n. 

! Ayvalyq, ii. 40 229 n,, 244 261, 

265, 267. 

Ayybbids, the. tt* under Enyrr. 
Azerbaijan.69.7<i> 84 «•> 349.393 
ii. 27^^; iii. 401, 402, 

Aztec Empire: as pmepective Central 
I American univerae] rate, I I80, 
I 124, 265 R.; ii. 207-8; iii. 146; e>' 
I paaaion of, ii. 207; militarism of, i. 
I 120-1, >27 n.;iiL 146; nucleus of, u. 
i 207-8; Spanish conquestof, i. t a^i, 
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A2tec tangutge, the, ul. $9^ 

Aztec*, tUft., {>5 fi., itya.iiL 

a®7. 

Bibur. Zahlr-*d>r^ Muhammzd, of 
the Timurid: lodk, in* 
VMioa of, i. 104, 351, ^65 360; 

ii, C44, :49; Ianir!l Soih Sutwl, 
ecm^ with, i. 376, 377, 378, 
381, 382; Ihenry gifts of, u. 149^ 
Memoirs of, i. 349 n., 35s. 353; iL 
149; milits^ technique of, 1. 352; 
reli^ua views of, 1. 365*1, 376, 
^7'^i Trtnsomusfi esmpeigns of, 

i. 36s 375-6, 377-9. 3*0. 

S*bylon: u espitii of Achietnemin 

EiBpare, 1. 1:9; —of Empire of 
Sumer sad Akud,toj, 107, 216; 

ii. 133; sack of, L :lx. 

Bebylooia: Acbsonenlsc eooquest of, 

i, 1x9; Ksseite r^ime in, i. 1:1,1:6, 
xj6b,; ii. i34»367. 390. 3?6, 3975 
iiL 447; New Empire of, i. 79; 11 
13I; reaction of, to Aa^isn attacks, 
L 119; iL 135-6; religim of, i. xi6> 
*7 

Babykfiic CivUiznooo; barbaifma, 
pKMure of, ill. xsx; culture of, L 
?9*8o, 136*1.; ifi. i5x{ -^aetro> 
nomi^ discoveria, L 434; die* 
iotegntioo of, i. 1:9; iii. let, 167, 
444* 447j Efvptiae Civiliastion, 
contact with, u. 114, 116; eaviroo* 
ment, human, i. 337 (tM alto under 
Sarfcnnans, Egyp^ Civilisation, 
Hdleoic Civmsaiio^ Highlanders, 
Nomads, Syriac Cit^isatioa); en* 
viroamaet, physical^ t. 330; oipan* 
sioo of, ii. 134-5; lii. :3a, i4t-s; 
axriftftion of, 1, 79-*o, xtp; JL laS, 
385. 39X: gennss of. i. 337; ii. sSq. 
396; growth of, iiL x^s; Halle&ic 
CiTiliastioo, conact with, il. 439; 

iii. J97; highlanders, preaaura of, li. 
*34. »3S. i;j7;bomeof, i. xis, taS, 
132-3*1.; ideatifieatKn of, i. 1:5 
safg.: languag* of, L 1:7; marches, 

played ii. 133 xe^g.; military 
technique of. iii. 167; name used for, 
ezpUnaiioA of. L 1:8 n.; new 
ground, stimulus of, il. 74-$, 133, 
396; Nomads, pressure ol, u. 134 
«9?.; iii. 167, 404. 431. 447. 

450; pouacal ■trucrure of, l 1:7; 
religion of, i. xi5*i7, 127, ii. 
215^ Sumeric CrviHzaaon, reht ro o 
to,!, 115-1B, 1*7, raS, jy, 235-6, 
140, 146, 33©; il. 745 ui. 173*1.; 
Synsc Civilisatioo' ebeerpaon 
«!»», i. 79-6*; ii. *37-8; —' contact 
with. ii. J34, 135, 365, 387. 391-a; 


iiL 241; — cultural toduence of, i, 
70-82; ii. 151; Time of Troublee, 

iii. 16% 444; Weetere attitude to, i. 
155. Stt trader AaTfKA. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, uj. 389. 
Bscoa, Rom, iii. 386. 

Bscim, I. 86. 90. 9 X, 104, 377; Ii. 139, 
140. 143-4. 37»-*; iii. 445. 449 
Badanans. the, 1. 24:. 
Badr*ea*Z«mAn, the Timurid, Prince, 

1. 35*. 35* « > 395* 

Bagehoi, W., Phytics and Potilui, cited, 

2, X92*),; iiL 446*., 263 », 

Baghd2d, sack M (1258), i. 349, 360, 

364; li. 237 , 238, 451; iii. 30, See 
also vnder 'Asbasid CALmum 
Bahr-al*Jabsl, valley of, L 3102199.; 

ii. 2-3. 

Baiburt, Betde of, ii. 44s. 

Balance of Power: BHcim interest in, 
i.: 8, 20, 21; inclusion of aoD'Euro- 
pesA countries in, i. 28; laws govern* 
mg operation of, iii. 122, 502 regg., 
345 n. See also under Hbuaxic 

Ctvilkatiok; Italy ; Sinic Ciyili- 

aATiore; WsTTBue CiVTUtATiOt*. 
Balearic Islands, the, ii, 206. 

Biikio Perunaula, the; as centre of 
gravity of Ortbodoz Chrisiian QviU. 
zauon, il 79, 80, $:-2. 152: Celtic 
impact on, ii. 282; Hellenianoo of, 
auperficiiJ, ii 8c; lioguagea of, ii. 
80 n. ; Ottoman conquest of, il. 288; 

Slav iovaaknis of, li, 3^: iii. 427; 
WeatemizatioD of, ii. 281—s. 

Balkh, ii. 14I, :4a, 383- 

Balbc Coast, Low Dutch aettlen along, 

iii. 4^9, 

Bantu languages, (he, liL 393, 394 n., 
4 « 4 . 

Bao^ caate, the, li. 220. 

Barbariana: aa creatora of civrlizatlona, 
il 3*5»g9> 436-7. 439; »9 Great 
Powers, til. 300-1, 3^; asalmiJsiion 
of—by cavihAtiooa, L asT^S, 354 n.; 
il 43. *«-3 13*. 134. «35. *82, 

32:: —reuatance to, L 139*1., 
354 «.; ii. 1*3 « , *3 h 134, aBo seqg., 
3*0, 321; — With frODiieramen, i. 
466^; ii. 322; chaUeoge to, from 
civilisations, ii. 3:5 xegg.; conversion 
of, to Chhstiaoity. L 06-7 n,, 99, 
Stan,, 3S4ii> 1^8, 284, 316, 320, 
3»», 3*a. 3*9-3®. 333-4. 34*. 345. 
398. 4*9-3®; lu. *5. 335. 460; rear¬ 
guards, il. 321-2, 34®i4gg.. 404**.; 
— Witbdrowal*and*Retum of, ill. 
33Sir9g.; resentment of, agsinsi 
skilful aliens, ii. 24:; aumvir^, i, 
*3S^> *37; ii. 311-12; technique, 
capacity for, iii. x6^i, 162. Su 
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aln ioidgr £kclani> ; Italy ; Rxcai: 
S<»ciBnift: FrimitiTVi V^kbs> 
wakdsuhosk; onrf irndn cArnn of 
cfviliMtioai. 

BftrbtrossA, tte FasDSiucK I. 

BariMjy Comui^ tb«» iu. 35 n. 
BMUmM, (he, lii. 411, 4^6, 430. 

Biro 14hta, il. 154* 

Beveni, ii. 18S-9. 

Bi)rtild T 'Omiali, Sultan, i. 3^^ il. 
103; iii. 3S n. 

Blyeitd li'OanAftik. Suken, 1. 351, 
3$$, 370 n.. 3$2, 384; Ui. 33 n. 
Beynet. Mr, N. H., i. 59*^ «< 

BesAxd, A.: &rfotiiie» d£ la Dorime 
Saifrt~Sirn0ni£»M, cited, i, >33 n,, 
199-soo. 

Bede, the VoienbJe, ii. 340, 
B«dr*e(i-Dlo Simivli, Slveykh, i. 364. 
Belpede, li. x6o Treaty of, iL x8o, 
XBI «. 

Bellerophoo, of, iii. 26x. 375. 
BeUoveairt,^ ^tie war-lord, ii. 330, 
43a. 

Becedict, Stint, Withdrtwtl*aod-Re- 
tum of, iii. 2^-7. 

Benedictine Rule, the, lil. 263-7. 
Bengal, ii. 132.133. 

Beoaect, Arnold: Clayheoigar, cited, 
iii. 203-6. 

Berber language*, i. 3y; iii. 391, 393* 
Berber*, the, *. 38, 67-9,355. 35*. 3|7. 
360; il. 163, 204, 206, 284, 4A91 Id. 
32a. 32*. 493. 413. 414, 415. 4t6, 
423. 43>. 44t>M5.446. 447 . 45I> 
BergBon. Henri: L'Evtlutton CHatrKt. 
cited, i, 8, 435; Las Dtux Swtes de 
lo MaraU iivlc fUHgiai, cited, i. 
9 n. i iii. 86 n., to6n., 1:8-19, ^23, 
i8j, :82, :84-3, 223-6, 231, 232. 
234-5. 236-7, 243. 244. 245, 246, 
247 . 254. 2S5-*- 
Berlin, u. 37-0. 

Beraerltera. the, iJ. 343 n. 

Beybara Sulcin, L 330. 

Bhrigui. the, li. 433-6. 

Biography, aature and province of, 
i. 447-9.45*' 

Dicmaiclr, Prince von, Ji. 103; »i. 
297 R.. 298, 

Blacnellowa, Auttraltan, the, i 147, 
153, 229, 83t»*. *33">. »3*; u*. 
* 57 « 

Bkminyea, ihe, iii, 4x3, 447. 

Boei, rrofeceor Fran*, L aao'x n. 
Boccaccio, iii. 367. 

Boeotian*, the. li. 38,4x,^, 48,50,63. 
Bobemla. ii. :68,170,178, X79,193 r. 
Bombey, Ji. ]»8. :33. 

Booiface. Saint, ii, 333, 316, 340, 430. 
Boeab'Hereegoviae, ii. xSo n. 


Bowman, I: Des^ Ataama, 

dted, ii. 299. 

Boy*, aegregation of, iii. 333-3. 

Bmida^ eon of Tellia. iii. 71, 29:, 

Brazil, ii. 18 n.. 296; iii, 285, 303, 

Breaated, J. H.: Tha Dnel^nmi 0/ 
RfNgiott and TfmtgSt m Ajvierft 
Cgypr, cited, j. :4i, 142, 143, 

Brendan, Saint, ji. 340. 

Brigoi, the, li, 433-d. 

Britain, tte sni^ EmcLwCD; Gisat 
Bkitaih. 

British East India Gnnpatw, the, il. :6:. 

British Empire, the: 'drown’, the, 
institutional value of, i. X90-1; de¬ 
volution in, L 14; iii. 303 R., 368. 
Sh olta Aowthalia; Canada. 

British Israelite*, the, L 212 n., 215-16, 
221. 

Britons, the, migration of, u. 86, 87. 

Brirtany. ii 87. 

Bronae An,the,ui, >53, :s8,i6o, :62. 

Browne, E, G«i *4 Ltiarary Jiisloiy of 
Penis, dted, L 8t-aR,, 33:0., 
358"., 3*»»99<» 379««. 3820., 
383 ft, 392, 393-4 J ii. 77"« 

BryM, Lord; The Holy RosnewEii^re, 
cited, i. 343 i iii. 463. 

Bcynhild, Queenof^ePranlts, ii. 33a. 

Bubastis, IL :t3,116. 

Buddha, the, sn wider Gautama. 

Buddhism.' ii. 323^ genesis of, i. 891 
iu. 271; Hinayantan, u. 3,74: — ae 
fMad, i. 35, 5(. 91 > ii. 239, 405 ft; 
iii. i37iMahain(iiaA—artof, iu. t3i, 
^7 n.;—dirwguiahin|: feature* of, 
iii. S72; — extheeion of, in India, L 
85,87; ii. 373; — Hellenic infhienoe 
oa^86, 9:1 il. 373; *— in Central 
As**, i. 90, 9:; ii'j75. ^74 40S "«5 
III. 397; *— in Par East, 1. 8a, S9-90, 
9J.95.202A.:ii.74, 139 n., 373.37S. 
^3 ; iu. *31, 3305 — in Pinjsb, 

{l, 7^. innnity, doctrine of, L 
275 n.; — influence of, on Hindu¬ 
ism, 1. 86;—Lamaistic, i. 427 n. ;ii. 
405 R., 406 ft, 45*1 4$21—as fossil, 
>• 35. 5».9uiH* 1371 —•yftWtt'WB 
of Indie and Hellenic elements in, 
ii. 405 ft; Nestorian Chriadanity, 
rrisoooa wi^ iL 378; propaMilon 
of, ii. 74;ui. 13:, 43*. 45*5 wo- 
aarrisnisen, relations with, n. 378. 
Sea etsa wim rr MoNCCtA. 

Buenos Aires, ii. 297. 

Bubovina, the. ii. leon, 

Buigara, White, tlie, 1. 64; it 410; iii. 
4:4. 4>5> 

Bulgtnan*, the: eonouesn of, in. 427; 
oonvcraloA of, to Chrisdaniry, i. 65 i 
il 79, 135; Bast Roman Empire, 
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conAict writ, u. ijs, 345> 
i6, 147» 44a I M«£ytn, conflict wich, 
iii, 441; oriBio of. iii. 437; pOMtiob 
of, {n u« 03; 

Scindiitiviao*. if^p^ 349* 
Biufu^7» KoiM of. iii. 340~SO. 
Bumet. Buhop, iU. 179. 3S>» 3^5' 
BuiY* J- B.: Oft *the Piece of Modem 

>utary in the Penpeciive of Know* 

letlfc', j. t?!-**!. 

Buib^, Ogter Ohbelm u. 404 ft-; 
on the Ocroinan Slave Syetem, iii. 
8t. 

EuwtyMde, the. i, >00, 335, 336, 357> 
3^ 401: ii, 142, 448. 

ByMAtine Chnliaetion. w OnTHODOS 
CHBlSTtAN ClTlLBATlON. 

Byzantine Empire, w Ea$t Ro) 4AM 
Emoibs. 

Byzantium, ii. 43 <e«. 

Cadmeesa. the. 1. 404-4. 

Caoer, C. luliue, w Jvuve CabaA. 
Caesar Oettvtanua Augustua. C. 

luhua, u* Avouirua, 

Caio and Abel, atory of. L 290 n.; ail 
t3,16. lift.. 2o>x. 

CalcbadoB, il. 43 4e94.;iil 52. 
Celeuttt. ii. tzS. 132, 

Celifomia; Oriental immieratjon iato, 
it, 315; phyaiomphy of, ii. 302-3. 
Calmar. Traty of. ii. 173. 

Caiffiucki. the, iii. 397, 39$, 4:81 402, 
4ap, 428, 429 A., 430, 436, 449, 4$i. 
CaJvmjam, >. 1247, 

Caenboeiia. >. a6i, 

Ccmbri 4 f€ Mtduvai HiiU^, ve!. >▼. 

died. u. 3 68 n. i vol. vii. dtM. it!. 362. 
CsnMdre Modem Hitlcry, i. 
Cambnea lithe Achaameaid, Ring of 
the Lacdi, ii. 203 n. 

Camilliu, ii. ibt. 

Cunpegni; Ctpuan. ii. 19,43; iii. 484; 

li. a6-i7. a^. 30. ^3, 209- 
ao;iiJ. i?on.; S^oiucan, iii, 484n. 
Ceneanite lanfuage. fu Hbmw, 
Canada: ae potential Qmt Power, iji. 
303; DomlAioB of, foundation of, iL 
6?; iii. 368; indiseooua crvilieatioo, 
absence of, j, aoi. 263. 264. S«* 
also under New Ehoiand. 

Candia, War of. iiL 50 n. 

Cannae. Battle of. ii, 19, so; iii. 488, 

489 

CanoBig, George, lu. 304 n. 

Gaotoo. Western 'ftetonee* at, li. 232. 
A49. 

Cantonese, the. ii. 83. 

CapetUns. (be. ii. 1^7. 

Cepue. u. 18-20: ill. 303 a. 484. 
Cerlomts, Treecy of (1699). ii. :8e. 


INDEX 

Carmaebiana. tbe,i 67, :oe, 338, 338. 
363, 401; iii. AtS. 416, 44^, 451, 
453. 

Cardingian Empire, the: aa abortive 
gbest of Roman Empire, >. 64 n,, 661 
n. I7, (66. 344. 3 b 6 : il>. vj6 ; declute 
of, ul 476; ephemeral nsnjre of, u 
7:; ii, x^, 344-5; ezpanakm of, u. 
344 36s A; geognphtcal range of, 
i. 3 *. 33 . 37; Merovingian Empire, 
relsHon to, 1. 38; nucleua of, i, 59: 
partiooD of, i. 37.369; il 1 ^; week- 
naaa of. it. 343. See alic under 
AuenMiA; CkaM-bmaomb : Franks : 
Lotkaachoia: Nbustbja. 

Carrhae. Battle of, iii. 164, t66, 
Carr- 3 aundera, A. M.: The PepulMitni 
Problem, extra, i. 154 n. 

Carthage: Aehaamenian Empire, re^ 
lationa with, ii. 503; agncultuie, 
technique of. iii. XTO; culture of, uL 
170; destruction of. iL 103,104; til 
170,3x2,316,44614S9; EmpiTe—as 
potential Hallmic Univerul Sta^ 
1^, 3^ ff.; — dty-state basis of. ii). 
487; —rueof,iL 103:111310 ;hsfe> 
many of, over other Fhoefueian 
comrnurutiea.iL 203; iii. I4t; Nemsd 
pressure 00. i. 355 n.; iii. 4:2. e^'. 
perent-citycuCRiipped by. i. 268 
il 85;reactiooof,te defeat by Rome, 
il 103-4: SicUy. conflict with Greeha 
in. ii, 103; iii. 189, 197, 198. See 
also under HAMmsAL; Rouaho* 
Punic Wam. 

Casimir the Great, King of Fobnd. ii, 
173. 

Cetes. the, ii 13B, 139, 140. 
141 , 448. 4 ^ 

Ceaaiopaex. the, u, 436, 

Caste System: as a characteristic of 
arrestra eivUizarioru. iii. 79 r<97.: in 
India.i.zt3,228n..a4d:ii. 217: til 
240: in insect life, liL 89. to6ts99.; 
in Overseaa World, 12s $; b Utopias, 
iii. 89 rs^.: origin of. i. 222, 22S n,, 

a 3 A.: il. ax?! response to stiioulus 
ii. 2 >6-20. See also under 
NOMAM; Otto) 4 AM Emeibe: Slave 
System; Sraeta. 

Castile, ii. 204^: iii 322. 

Catalans, the. il 205 n. 

Catherine II. Emprese of Rusde, li 
223 R. 

CadioUc Church, the: aa duy^aUs—of 
Onhod^ Chiiatian Civilization, i. 

^ Q r; — of Western Civilization, i. 
57, 55, 6x, 9 «. 95 . * 7 «ju. $16^3*^ 
321, 362: as creatioa of HeUenie a* 
temai proletariat, C. 40, 53, $6, 57, 
91, 134, X53. 16$: u. 320, 3»liu< 
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1J3; Miopirisoo of, with Romio 
unpin, i. s6; ill 269; ecdesiutical 
OfStniutioo of, iii. 360 n. i Ciho* of, 

ii. 35»> 333 i W»tem Chriiti- 

taiw, cocnpetiiioo with for crarion 
of WnMTD CiviliBtion, j. 33; ii. 
iit. 33X nM,, 343-4, 363, 42t,43Si 
447 ; iu. 335; nW4i of, u. 3*6, 

333. 11$ i ichiun of, into Ronun 
^tiuiUc lod Ortbod^ i. 66-7; a. 
23^".. 430> «3i; Sute, rektion to, 

iii, A^i ujiordiodoxy, penecuttMx 
of, ii. 136, 37$. Set oiu undgr In* 
lANft; KfttiAH Catholic Chvsch; 
Wssnfc^ CHKisTiAHTnr. 

Cauciuiii, (he: Chiisots of, ii. 
404; highJknden of, L 236, 237; ii. 
3x1, 3x2, 403-45 3 ew» of, u. 257, 
*59, 270, 271, 3t2, 403. 

137; Mxttlinu of, ii. 404. 

CaiW, die, sioiile of, iii. 249-32. 

Celtic (Itt Ttoe) culture, the, ii 281, 
282 fr., 33S, 346. 

Celo, the; Alf0ld, oeeupetien of, JU. 
4 x>, 41a; Bcitish, ii. 33:*^. 333; 
EoiMceiu, reectfOA to etisiuKie m, 
ii. 280, 319, 343; fojtet, i&ebUity to 
mister, ii. 273^-6, 281^ HeUeoic 
World—^beorpdoft mto, li 382,3 jo, 
331 ; — impict oa, ii. 47, :di, 2M 
3 * 8 , 3 S®-x. S 4 ^J iii* 33 S; 
ifxiuifiebve p wt e n of, 11. 3^9*90; 
IxuS—coRvenioo to Chhstuaicy, 
Ii, 323, ia8^ 34 *. sn. 4345 -Itt- 
^ue|e of, ii. 424-5, 426 i — liten* 
cure of, ii, 4245 — •egroguloo of, 
from Weetem World, ii. 334, 32I, 
am; —Wilhdnwd'iiui*Return of, 
ui. 335^5 —see ebo vnder Bar* 
RASUM: raer-guarda;FARWBTBtH 
Christun CmtlZATlOK; ICSUtNSi 
Sciadlniviins, coropirieon with, ii 

a I 44 ^. See also under ANATOLIA; 
.uu; fPBRiAH Pmhiuia; Rome. 
Central Americect Civilisioos, the: 
diiifuegrttioo of, i J3e, 124 n.i 
geoeeis of, L 134 ; s«o02fdiiC2l rin^ 
of, i. X2«i Time of Traublee of, i. 
130 , 134 R.i uaiverul stite, see 
Attec Emrirs; Western Ci>^li2^ 
boo, ^eorptioQ b;, I. 1:9, 120; u. 
206. Set ^ under Mayan Civili¬ 
sation; Msxie Civimsation; Yo- 
cATvc Civilisation. 

Cervute* SiAvedn, Mipiel do; Den 
Quixote, iii, 116. 

CeTloo: Indie •^uevemeso is, ii. 5-8, 
36 M., 395 n.; religion of, i. 91 *1.; ii. 
$, 74. 4 «S *06 n,: iii. X 37 i renim 

of Kecure in, iL jse??.* Western 
oatcrprue in, ii. 6, 7. 30 n., 395 a. 


Chedwicfc, H. M: The Orifin e/ tJu 
EngUsh Nation, dred, li. 436. 

Cbeerooei, Battle of, iii, xd6, ^6. 

Chsgbitiy Khins, the, i. 373,374.3751 
u. 76,144• ill. 25« 4 J7> 4*4> 439. 
4S0. 

Chjicidice, i. 405: ii. 43-3; iii. 121, 

479 

Chileis: Athemec conqueat of, iii. 
337 n. I eo)oni32UOD by, i. 24,405 ;ii. 
42-31 iii. S3, 53, 336,4?8- 

Ch«leohthicAg«,(he,L4i6re99.;iii. i$s. 

Cheldeeene, tM, ii. 135; bi. 405 447. 

Chlldirln, Battle of, j. 385, 308. 

CbeUen^and-Reeponae: L 23-3, 371 
ngg.: ii. oosttn; aetkmof—estrene 
ceaee ol ii. 2604494.; —raytho* 
bgicel iUustruioas of, i. 27:4*99.; 
ii- 393: iii. 112; —'uatowwn factor 
io, L 2^, 29^01; eompenstbeo, 
lew of. ii. 263 M99.; defective ehal- 
lengee, li. ogi, 293, 295, 297, 300, 
308, 3X2, 32:, 360, 364. 367, 384-5, 
39>'3; iii, xiqj diminiihing retunu, 
law of, ii. 29X 4499, : iiL 3, xsi, tas; 
‘drive*, minriil, increase id, chil- 
lenge of, iiL 2txre99,; eaceascve 
cballeDgea, ii. 290/499., 33?, 338, 
360, 369, 384-5, 391, 392-3, 4x9; 
iii. 2 n., 119; —difficulty of proving 
exceeeiveoesa, li. 374x199.; hunuD 
enviroruneat, chiUengta hom, i. 

E xe99.iu. joos«99.;—Alinpopu* 
)IL fWe over, iii. 22/499,; — 
iliha religioo, iii. 451-2; —alien 
lociebea, intrusioQ of, seeandernemea 
of civUiaebons; ~ bubaiiana, pres¬ 
sure of, 444 undfr nixnra of civiliza¬ 
tions: — Wowa, iL 101x499.: — 
devastation, ii. 313-14; — emtila- 
bon, i. 4^74) 4?Si ” minority and 
majority, lii. 368 4499,; —* Nomads, 
prsaaure of, tee wnd/r names of avlli- 
abons; ~ older goiomior), i. 338; 
ii. 25; — pexuliZAOoiM, ii. 208 XS99. 
(x 4 s aiso ufJer Rsnaloation); — 
popukooo, ezceee of, i. 328, 329, 
330; iiL 51 XS99., 120 N99.; — pre^ 
sures, ii. let. 1:2x499., *7^ *79 
4499.; iateiitil chaUa^es, IiL 120, 

I is, 192 4499.; migration—challenge 
of, li. 84 M99., 2:2-13, *9t> 3^9*Jo> 
3*5. 34®. 354; iii. liSi —com. 
penaetory enscts of, u, 208^, 272; 
optimum degree of eeverity, iL 29:, 
394> *9®, 39^00, 30*. 303. 307^ 
3*1. 337/ 3®o. 384. 384-5. 3W-3; 
uL 2, 1:9; physical eiviranmait, 
ehsllengee from^uir, mastery of, iL 
278, 379; “ berren country, i. 323- 
3. 33*/ 334; ii< *87-8, 297-300; — 
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climatic chafiffe«» i. 3121,318, 319; 
ii, 3 ai 4 « 99 , i — C^, L 305, 33 a> 
334» 338} >i *75. 300“* i — 
decicatkHi, i. 3«4-S,3w. 3x2, 3:3- 

14, 314, 3«-3, 3»7> 328, 3*9( 4*4“ 

15, 438; li. 30 n., *7^ 3o^>. 30^* 
308, 38$, 4H: >"• 8144., 33, 2i3i 
— foreat, tcmpentc, L 332, 334, 
3 j 8 ; ii, 20, 475 W. 309;— 

a ica],i. 32 t.^V, 33 i. 4341 ti. 3«4< 
41^:8, 419: srouAd, 

ii, ?4W, S95«99.J — ©a*fiekU. 
k 278 *^ 1 — pUcaaiiX, i. 3t*~3. 33*. 
333 j — river*v»U«yi, j. 136, 301 
fW.. }) 3 . 234. 338, 4 * 7 . 438J k 
306-7. 38s; >"« *» 3 : — tea, L 323 
«99«i 333. 334> 4385 ii. »3"14. *68 j 
luccetsive chiUengee, i. 23,173; iu. 

128, If3. 196, 377; t4urs 
d« /orce, ev^twn 0^ ui. » 

1:9; Withdrawal-eful*R«tum. ©v«r* 
lap wi^, ui. 313 -^', world order, 
detnaad lor, chelfeafc of, Sit. 363*3. 
Sm ait9 Cmtirr; Envuiom- 

MBIT; INOIVIAUAU; MUHAMMAl>i 
OvcraALANa ; SocnriEe: Pruoitive. 
ChUOD*kur-Stdi^ Syaodof, ii. 332. 
ChoUitryu, the, iL (301 
ChalxtA, the, iii. lot 1 
ChamberleiA, Hogeteo $l«wart, 1 . 219. 
Charou, the, ii. >02*3. 

ClMad/impca Meurya, Emperor, i. 86. 
Cb’eo^ Ngea. IL j (9, lao, 
Charlemagftei li. ^i, 3411 achieve 
mesB M, li. 167: ealiMy Homan 
Bnperor, ii. 170, 350: aa ideal for 
ruJen, ii, 330; campuflns o^ 
•Ssioac Arabs, iL 447; iii. 4x5; ~ 
agtinat Avan, ii. 167; iii. 25, 415. 
423, 443i'—Waiolt Seaons, i. 36; 
iL 167, 169, 197, *98, 343. 344'5. 
347. 348; of, 1. 7:; »■ 167, 

344*5 i miliceriam of, iL 167 n., 347; 
peaeage of Pyreneea. i, 38: ii. 204, 
3621 Ses also under CAhObUroiAN 
nuPDift. 

Chailee Martel, ii. 34X, 362, 380, 427, 
Charlea the Simple, ii. aoi, 34?, 349, 
438. 

Charlea V. Emp^r, ii. 58. 

Charlea V ill, Kiag ^ Fiance, iii. 299, 
3^ 348, 

Cnariea Xll, Kins of Swedes, iiL 
4781 

Cheiroo. of, iii. 260, 265, ^3. 
Cbtag She Hwang>ti, rra uader Ta’ln. 
CbeO^. Kin^, iiL 214. 

Chephran, Kiof. IIL 2x4. 

Cheraon, ii, 404 n ; iu. 135 n. 

Chiang Kai-thek, Ma^sL IL 123. 
OiKhioteca, the, i. X25 n.; u. 207, 208, 


Oi’ien Lung, Emperor, L :6r, 162; ii. 
123. 

Childe, ProfeMor V. G.t The Srova 
Age. cited, L 43*-3: The Mm 
A ncf'enl Beil, cited, i. 303-4, 313. 
Chile, IL 34, 299. 

Chilon, eon of DSma^ltue, lu, 56. 57. 
Chimu, Kisgdotn of, 1.121,122.123; 
ii, 34> ^03 f*- 

China: eopitab of, ii. Ji8 M99.; con* 
tendtas itatea, period of, >. 89; ill. 
X43. >07, 30311., 328*9; Dynasties 
of—Cbdu, ii. 1x8, xt9; — Han, L 
86, 90, 475; ii. 84, JiS, *«9. *»o. 
373 1 iii. 103, t43.447, 449; — M«>* 
chu, tee under Ta'icg; — M^, i. 
475; li. 121.122, :2S, 132: iii. 144, 
424; — Sui, I. 473; 14- 120^ 122, 
376; —Sung, U 202. 475; II. T20, 
X2I: ill. 443;— T'eng. 1,90 473: 

ii. 84, lao, X2S, 237,375, 376, 380, 
382: iii. 138, 443, 449: — Ts'in, i. 
86,475: ii. 1:6,119. x2o; iii. ioi 1, 
X03, J43, 167, 447; —Tsin. ii. 118, 
1x9; — T^in, United or Weatem, i» 
88 5 ii. 122 n. J iii. 44? i Ta'ing. i. 475 i 
u. 122-3, 1*4; UJ. X44J — Yin, ii. 
1:9; — Yueo(Mong<^ iii. 4*4 (rr« 
afro under Mongols); Greet WaU,ii. 
1x9-20,121,122,123,127; iii. 400: 
Middle KingdM, ii. 1181; satiosal 
chaneter, unifo'^Ky of, i. 469; 
Rcvolutioo (1911), ii. 124 i ill. 325: 
Three Kingdoms, L 68; Weatem 
reaidenta, penalisation ek, ii. 232. 
249; Weetemiaation of, i. 346; iii. 
V n., 330; Willow Palisade, ii. 1240. 
,S^ eke under Pah Eaotwn CiviLi- 
2A7roN; Manchvbia; Sikic CrviLi* 
2ATION. 

Chinese isAguage, Hi. 138, t79. 
Chinese, mlgndon of, h. 217-18, 23:, 
3XS< 

Chingu Khan, L ?i n., 350, 363; iL 
143 1, 1471, 237-8, 450. 4S2. 
Chioggia, War of. lii. 348. 
Chremonideap War, iu. 338, 340. 
Christ: as new kind of man, iii. 232 e.; 
Ascension of, UL 26:, 262, 464; — 
sdmultting effect on Aposdes, ii, 
111-12, ^4; Ch2llengc*«Dd-Re* 

S oae nhmnred m life of, i. 286, 
,294, 297,298; actum of victory 
of, j. M2; Secoi^ Coming of, x. 171 
R.; ill. 258, 239.262-3, ^*~l ’ *0©^ 
milieu of, ill. 469-70; 'Transfigurt* 
tion of, i. 294; ill. 262: Withdrewtl* 
and-Retum of, lit, 261-2, 272 ». 
Cbristknic?: as Helknic univenal 
church, i. 63. 9$. 134; il, 316; 
elements in—Ilelle&ic, 1. 83, 91; il. 
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*86,287 i — Syritc, IS 7 . 83. 91, i 

>54» I55> '-•yncmiam of, i. i 
83. 9*. *SS; *•- 373» 3741 Ch 

^eocsis of, i. 5, S7, 90, 1S4* 449 «• I > 
BcocCDinc cOiicnrtiOQ of Univenc, c 
aboodomneot o^ in rolttion to, i. 1 
274'j {Negro rediecoveiy of, li. at 9* Civ 
ao{ proptgatiOQ of, li. 74, :ix*ia, 4l 
406 (x«« aim under Abys*inia; Bal« 

KAN PeriNsiu; BAiOAfUAM; Buu 
CAMANs; CsLia, I»bh; Dsmauk; 
England; Pak WmaN CKum- tr 
ANTTY { FMNXS {HUNCAAT tlOLANS; 
jESvm; Litkuania; Macyam; 
Nbtouah CmtJTiANiTY; Ortko- 
DOK Ckrotianity: Ocis-Jaxaris 
Basin; Paul, St. ; Poland; Roman tr 
Emtibs; Rvssia; Scandinavians; 
Scotland ; Tbvtons); mposM of, 
to persecution, ii. 209-to: ^pherd, 
MCepher of, ii. 317 fl.; iii. 14. See 
aite under miaN; Catholic w 

CHUBcii: MOKOPKYsm; Mono* w 

THBLffn; Nstorian; OirrHODOx; 
Pbotbtant CmjBcras; Roman w 

Catholic Ckubck ; Roman Ekpim: 
ReligioiM; WsnsN Chfrtiantty. 
Chrisdens: medieval, eceirude towards br 
heaven, i. 224, 226; primitive, be* 
lUfsof, i. 1^, 171 A. ch 

Cbu Hsi, phii^^er. I. 202. co 

Cbu, priodp^t; of, U. 1:80, co 

ChuoA-Tu, ii. >2t n. 

^ur»e*, univem]! as token* of Ap* 

S r en t * oon-and«Afli]iatioo, i. 56, $7, ec. 

. 95. ^3o> <34: deadening cBecta 
of, i> 474: genus of, alien or iadi* *(ii 
geeoua, i. 57. S3, 86. 90, xji, 13^ de 
183; polectial militarisation of, L 
36? A.; Oanscendeotal apirrt of, i. du 

0^100, See elm mder &ABYLONTC 
Civilization; Bitodhism; CKium* 

ANITT; EcY^iAC Civtlbation; dy 

Hindu CimizAnoN; Hindoum; 
Hirrm Civilization; Islam; egi 

Mayan Civiuzation; Minoan Civi* 
LIZATION : SUMBUC CtTILIZATION. 0^' 

Cifflxnertans, dve, ii. 136, 3?in.i iiL 
167 n.. 404.4:0, 423, 43I> 437.444. es] 

4^- 

Cinarioft the Spartan, iii. 455, 456. 
Ctty^iatee: history <^, not mtellieible 
in iaolstion, i. 23^; relatioo of, to 
society of x^ch tb^ form psit, L 1 

See alee t/ader CAJnTtAOS; 
rtANDW; Gbasaaky; Ha.ssbattc 
L kAOm; HsuzNie Citilbation: i 

HCLLANO; Italy; Oyis-Jakaiitb ez] 

Baptn; PHOBeiciANi; Roman Em* i 

pcm; Roman Syaty; Scamdi* «xi 

NAVtANS; SniJUiKtin Monakhy; 


SUMBIC C1VILBATION; SwiTZSIL 
LAND; WbYIBN CmUZATIOM, 
Cmliaaiiofi: antiquity of, L170 e.. 173, 
<74» >85. 20$, 2^3, 461-2: essence 
of, i, 428*^: unity of, i, 149 trgg., 
17s, 424; ill, 136. 

Civilizatians: 

abortive, iii. x, 2.134 ^re aim under 
Danuu Valuy; Fax Ea^ivn 
CmusTtAN; Fab WesTOAN Chius* 
TIAK; SOANDLSAVIAN; Sybiac): 
archaeologiol cvidepce rtfardifig, i. 
120 n., 156i$ 7, i&tt,. 261, 
4S8, 460-: j iii. 8, 138-9, xs6 (tee 
elm ttnaer Andean; iNDtia Cuu 
tubs: Minoan^ Sumbuc); 
armeted, ii. 419 ;iu. :*e99., 119, i34» 
im ^ere mm under ENVTBONMBer: 
phytteal; Bsquimave; Insscts; 
N omads ; Ottoman SsfPTBS; Poly* 
N8SLAN ClVILOATlOH^ SpABTA); 
as indivisible wholes, lu. 380, ; 

asiasdtuiions of hi^eet order, 1.45$; 
iii. 223,227: 

as intelligible Adds of bsstohcsl study. 
I. 2* jew., 44-5. 5>. »47. »7s, 443. 
4SS. 459;*“- sa7* 

breakdown* of, iii. X50 (m else terser 
xiimea of dvilizatioos); 
clasalfimtioo of, i. 189 Jsfo., X83-6; 
companbUiry of, i. 147 tegg*. 4S8^; 
contact* betmcD, L T$, 84, 92, 149, 
42$ \ iii. 2^ (tee eZro under names 
of ctvilizsooAs): 

concemperaneipr, philosophical, of. i, 
I7E-4, 34tS*»-393; 
data for study of, s. 4$$ re^g.; 
dead trunks m, i. 56-7, x35M7g., 
179, 184. I94'5: 

disiacegratioo of, L X9$, 336; tu. 
133 rL, I $2, 340 4. el»o under 
names of dviliastioiis); 
dyBanuc nature of, I 176, 188, tgs 
jegg,, 438; iii. S4S, 383; 
ego*cenCi!ic ilhiaioos of, L i$8 segg., 

175: 

equivalence, philosr^ibica], of, 1. 

*75-75 

espassioB o f a s a soaal disease, iil 
j F jdisiotegration in relation to, 
lu. 129, i39ie994—distribuCMOof 
p^d^ pressure in relsiion to, lu. 
303 — growth in relstion to, 

ui. islregg.; — sodal retardation 
in relation to, iii. 134 regg.. 4$8-6:: 
—jfs aim under aamea of civiliM* 
clone: 

ezperienca and outlook of, varie? of, 
iii. 377 regg ; 

extinct, j. jx (see ofre undfit AndSAK: 
Babylonic; Centbal AmsbicaN; 
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CiviliMCioOl (MHf.). 

Eovmic: Hiu»nci Hmrti{ 
JhpiC; Mayan; Marie; MiWA^i 
SiHic: SoMEfUc; Sviiiac; Yuca* 
nc) ; ^ 

iotniutd. Lss>Si. 9 ^' 3 

g t Mf4. (t«« oiso Ufidtr Buddhsm i 
cirm Civilisation: refugees 
ftom; Jains; Jtws; MonOIW* 
stn ConTriAMry; Monotks* 

Lin CMuiriANmri Nstoman 
CM usTtAKnY: Pakbs); 

^turc poMibiliti«9 of» i« S3J» 

(m« ebo vndtr WssmiK CiviUZA* 
«cw); . 

gecaa Or—M fuocoon or iftter* 
Mciioo, i. sod. a7i uft., 329 
aiio ChaluncI'AND'Kb* 

SPONS}: — clirooolorr of. jS;* 

6; —diffusion ud uaifonruty 
thoories, i. :64n.» ssi-3. ss^”'i 
361 n.. 4S4 —enviroBQunt 

io rtUcioii CO. 1.308,349 < 

393, 300. 468 il 4^3 

<tiia ttider CuaUINOANIV 
KWOMS; ENvutoNaONT): —m* 
fuft of. i. *8^ «99.; —of rristtd 
•ooMCie*. i. 4t. 53-$. 130-3.165^ 

189,19s. 33® W, 43»-4©: *i- w»; 

— of uareUted •octeaes. j. 185, 

187,188.189, 30S-30. 335. 338-8, 
41^; ii. 373; — problOT of. L 
I §3 race id rolstiob Co. i. 

307 «g9<. m a?8» 300.488: ii. 93 
iMfoaoio^r Racks); —crsnstnon 
irm ottne condician to dTiuuaio 
tedvjtT, i. >94«tf99.; —Me ofio 
latd^ of civiliistions; 

fco^phicAl <liapkc«mat of lAUned 
from ippircDtcxi. i. 39. 6sK9f.| 

83-4, 88, 90. 93. lean.. :s8,130, 

133, 183, t84i 330; 
grornhof, iL 394; uL^ipn;— coo* 
quests of oovirofineitc i& reladoa 
to. iii. is6. isdssff.: —eriienoa 
of. iii. 2s8 : — ttffere&Tuoon 

Arisinifroo, i.33;iu. 377 rtJJ.J — 
echerulitttioxi b rsiatioa to, liL 
174 >* 99 -t 486;— equilibrium, dls* 
tuftence of. iareleooA to. Ui i>9- 
80, iaai*«.. »38««., 37?; -- 
equilibrium. trtDeit^ ntcure of, 
iii. 37s 4^.; — individuAls, fane* 
cion of, iiL 3t? 4«9f. («cs abo wnder 
iKDiviDtiAiJ: active); — iatenul 
chiUoigeo ID retarien to. iii. 

4099.; — mimeeb. fimcoon of, ui. 
a4S«?^*. 339. 589. 373. 374; — 
BliDOricieo. oreteve, fuacoonof. lu. 

^39 4499. (u« eUn uad/r MiNom* 

Tiis: creorive); — mythologici) 


i|]iMtistiOA> of, iii. 12 S 4 « 99 .; — 
nscureof. ill :i8m 99.;—problem 
of. iii. t 0*99.; — progT^i*® 
decormifisaoA in reletion to. iii. 
is(. xs8, 29a 4«e?.; —socbl 
ordlnatioo in relicion to. iii. iss; 

_technokitical cluaificauoa, in* 

edequMy 01, iii.: 55 4099,; —ut 4 iM 
undsp EwLUTiONi OvKKBAUtfta; 
WrTfii»AWAi.*ANO-RrruitK; &nd 
under naisee of civilixnioas; 
idenrificition of, i. 51-0, 63 4299.; 
individuality, quilicuive, quetnenof, 
iii, 38S4«99.: 

intersDcee beeween, u. 380; 
living.!. 34-5,5i(4«of4tn<nd*rA§iAaic; 
Fas EAfiSN: Homu; Imnic; 
Islamic; Orthodox CmusnAN; 
WSSTBiN); 

pleaoa, refrtetioa into, i* 30-s, 150, 
131, 164-s; 

nlerioa to ooe uiotiier—Apptrentt* 
(lon^kfid-AfliliaCioQ, 1.44,45. Si-<. 
1104099,, 183, 34^:; —douUe 
iMlutwo, i. 83, 66, 60, 70; —dis* 
coBtmuiey, peUtive, i. 44 , 34 * J — 
identity, question of, i. 131, 133 

S , 146, J84, 45 S; — ififrt* 
itioo, j. 131; ~ tupn^tflibe* 
cion,!. 231, 233; —tokm of 
parentatioo-SAd'AfGHetion, >. js 

«99-. *34. *35. «38j — «i»* 

pleaesuoo. 1. 133, so4a.. M9^« 
333; — uzmleted, i. 128-9, 430. 

133, *48. *84, 184-5. *89, sTo. 

434; — Weetem misconceptions 
regMdbf, i. 4494(99., 424 ‘ffl?,;— 
m ofra andrrrttmes of civiIiaAUana i 
super^rgtnlsnu. conception of, iii. 
32 *- 3 ; , . 

time*tptos of, I. 159, 172-3. 

St* undv CuLTura; INDUS 

Cultom; Man; SoottTOS; 

V0LKIKWA24DBtUNG8K. 

Claicndoo. Edwvd Hyde. Ewl of: life, 
deed, iii. 318-si: Withdrswal-snd* 
Rerum of, jii. 288. S90. 318-si. 328. 
CleutewiU. General Karl von, U). 
208 Q. 

CleudMDee.sonofMegadei. ui. 337 R., 
380 n. 

Claombioeus I, King 02 Sparta, uj. 73. 
CjsQDienee 1 . King of Sparta, uL 338 
and n., 337. 

Oeomecealll. King of Sparta, u. 75 . 
76, 77. 274. 34 » "« 

Climatic sonei. shifting of, 1. ^ax: li. 
4R.. ten., 305, 4i3 4«99«; •**> *?• 
43t 4«99., 453-4- , ^ 

Climbers, simife of. 1. X92-4. <98, 281; 
iii- *-3. 373. 39®- 
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CloBCirfi Battle ofji. ^3^* 

Cbvia. King of tbeTnnRa, ii. jSo, 42S. 
CaoMoa. i. $3, OS’*., 94* 97 "•> 33^. 

319 ; ii. i$9-6e; ul J44. 

C^ez Boenenaoua. ii. 393 a. 
C«lbc*uz» J.-B.: Hiiioirt ^oUiifta ft 
ReUgifuii ifAbyttint, deed, u. 407. 
Cole, G, D. H.: SoeuU Theory, dad, 

i. 44Z"«i iu. 323. 

Coleridge, 5. T.: Aitaeot Mmner, u , 
illuMntiOQ of Cballenge’asMl’Be- 
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387. 391! 142, 153* 444; Otto* 
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i5S,*i»,««4-*5.*5S: 
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of, i, 142: Babylonic Civuiiatien, 
eofttact with, ii. t> 4, jt6; bar* 
baritts, preoaure of, i. 93, loi, to<; 
il tl2 R99., 387-S: br^dowA of, 
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lenai into interns], iiL 2t21097. (im 
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MID9):culture of, i. 138.232 ;u. 115; 

iii. 181; — art, i. 137, i 4 S, *4* ! 
379; — Uteracure, i. »4a, 143, 145 s 
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424*5! duiate^cion of, i. 137, 1 39, 
142 - 3 . MSI »i- »t 5 ; iii t42, m, 
444, 446: ego.4entric ilhisKnu of, i. 
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j. 137,141-2 ;eovuonmait, human, 
i. 3^7, 338 («M ofro imdrr Babylonte 
Cmlisaoca; BarbarioAS^ HeUeiiie 
Civilization; Hinite Cmliiation; 
Minoaa CiviUzarion; Nomads; Su* 
meric CivilbatioA; Svriac Civjlixa- 
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*33".. »s*».. 252, 383 . ss8»99.. 
*89,305 ««., 33s, 338,438; il x-3, 
18,37,306-8, 385,414.4«S i iii. *ig! 
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tact with, i, >03. (14; il <13; is* 
diviribility of, I 139-40; India 
Culture, relatioo to, i. 416 sm.; in* 
terrupdon of. i. 137 xa??.; il. 390; 
marenea, part played by, il 1x2 
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igfl. >39"» *44; ii. nj"., JI7» 

390- 1 j ui. »s, 4 © 0 -t, 404 i 4 ^ 3 - 4 , 
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Eider Bdde, the. xi. 9s. 94 n. 
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359^. 481 n. 

Elephettiiee. li. 1x4, xij, jid, 

Eieuaia, lu. 336 ff. 

Elijih, Profit, iu, J67. 

Eliot, Sir Cherke; BiT^uura etiul 
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200-1. 
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eslibre of, u aationel state, iii. 354, 
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e^piere in history of, i. t8 re^., 27; 
Civol War, lu. 3x8, S34:colonustioix 
by, i. :8, >9-20, 38, srt-xi; ii. 35. 
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i, 212, 46$ j«99.; conentutiensl 
Govennient. developnust of. iii. 
359 cgN'i 37* '• conversion to West¬ 
ern Chnstisnity, i. 19, 29-30, 97 n.; 
ii, 323 ; iiL 269, 480; despotiBD, 
speoae to chsUenge of, iii. 359 lefe.; 
epic poetry of, ii. 94-3 n., 96, soo, 
320 n.; Euiopeeo Cootuieot, rele- 
two to, i, 17-18; ui. 351.3 5*. 353-4, 
366, 388; Piemieh settlen in, iii. 
459; Frenee, rehttmvs with, u. 198- 
^ n.; iii. 348, |52, 368; fuaotioo of, 
10 western sut^, i. i q., 17-18, 
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46$, 469,4?!; hum«n,). 262 ; iL 

taorr99.;uL 128 <rM.;—eompentt* 
tion for, in phyticd e&vjronm«at, u. 
2^, 372 ; — extermi!, Ji. 200, 

:ox r«99.: iu. 128 — iarerruU, 

ii. lOi; iil 228; Hume’* concepUra 
of function* of, i. 468 mm. ; ti. 73: 
Huntington, Dr. EUiworm, theorie* 
of, IU mier HvtmNOTOM; innr- 
■ctioQ of, with race, i. 208, 300; 
pbyaical, Jli. 134 leq^.; — compens^ 
lioa for, in human anWionmenc, ii, 
362 ~ dilHcuit, ituTtulu* <^, i, 

292h. I re9?>, 3 x m 94- i ~ mechani¬ 
cal action of) on arraaied civilisa- 
tioaa. ii. 4i9>aoj — maQomny of, 
ticdevrahle, i. a?8, 305, 312 n.; — 
new ground, atimulua of, ii. 73 >e^., 
393 MM-: ~ old ground, relauve 
tterility of, ii. 39$ <099.; — cypaa of, 
i. 269; progTCsaive mastery of, ill. 
126.128 <*99. Su oiiP vndtr Cim> 
tPMa-AKP«RapQwaa; and under 
names of eivilixaHon*. 

Epamtnondaa, son of Polyiuua, uL 74, 
75, 76, *93 "• 

Ephesus, CouneJ of, il 375- 

Ephraim, luU'COunny ci, i. 257; il. 
53-4, $ 6 , 267, 388. 

Ephthaliiea, 1. 39:**.. 397 n.j u. 
141, 374-5; ii> *5 »>. 4*4« Sfe also 
under Hum; Oxua-jAXAjrm Bajin. 

E^ccetua, ii. 215. siB. 

Epieurue. i. 89. 

Epunenidea of Cnosaoe, t. 99 n. 

Epirua. iii. 478*^. 

Ereoghrul, >. 3$o-t; u. :sj. 238; id, 

28 a, 

Ee<)uiniaux, the: adapcacion to phya- 
environment, di. 4, SSn.j — 
penalty for, iii. 5, rs, 54.7a «.► 8^; 
animalism of, iiL $ 9 ,87: animals, use 
of, iil. 13n., 79,80; annual ^le of, ui. 
S^, 25 i a* arrested cjviliahoa, li. 
275: iii. 2, 4X«K>. 119: ** living 
reprtsentativea of Stone Age, i. 
33011.; ii). 137: •* menneo, ui. 80, 
84-6; culeure of, iii. 4, 7 * n .; incen* 
tive «, iii. 4 .13 A.; physical chane* 
tariftiM of, lu. 8d a. ; aoclal organixa* 
tieft of, iil. 3, 6; cech5u.{uc of, ilL 

E i. 84-5, 157 . iS 9 - 
kTAX. 

Eaaex. prineipalitT o^ zi. 19$. 
Etheria^non. iu. tasn., ij^ie^., 

S59. 288-9. 398, 484-5. 488. 

EthKa: relafiviry of, iii. 3B0, 382; use 
of, in history and ficboa, 440 n., 4)1. 
Ethi^ia, ii. It?. airs Anyssn^iA. 

Etxuicaaa. the: colonuabon by of 1 


Italy, 1,114. ii4-J5».^ii. 85-6,88; 

of Lemnos, i. 414; ii. 86; culture 
of, tij a.; iL 85*6;expanaioccf, in 
Po Basin, ii 85, 276, 280, |4|; lan¬ 
guage of, i. 414; origin or, 1. 114, 
ixsn,, 414; L 86; resistance of, to 
Hellenic cxpansioa, i. x 15 n,; Hi. 69, 
X2X, 197; relatboa with, 11. 

xox-8, 161. See also under Cvlts; 
TyuHniAM. 

Eugeoe of Seyoy, Prin^ ii. x8o. 

Euphrstee, Biver, as military ftoorisr, 

i. 349. See also under TiGta. 

Euripidei: plots of. as illustratiooa of 

Challenge-and-Rseponse: HiMfy- 
tus, 1. a?3, 277, 280. 282, 286; li. 

393 > /«». i. *77. 

Burepe: culture of, in Falaeoisthie Age. 
iii. j6o, 172; dwarfing of, iiL 303*4, 
303.310*::; radal strain* in, 1.343. 
See nfw under name* of ceuntrias. 

Eurydice, myth of. UI. 256 n. 

Eurytus the Spsr^n, Iii. 63 R. 

Evan^ Sic ArtFkur: BarUer R^is ion 

(df^rteu in the Liiht oj Crelan]^ 
wveriat, cited, i. 97. 

Evolution: concept of, competition re¬ 
garding, 1. 432; iii. 238; Darwinian 
theory of, i. 272-^, 2^; degenera¬ 
tion in relation to, iii. 133, 473-4; 
direction of, oueation of, iu. 124 
1099.: nature or, i. 137, 168-9. x88. 
t9f4, 273. 341, 3451 “<• *s8. See 
also under Mw. 

Ewing, Sir AliM, iii. 2ii-t2, 241. 

Eylau, Battle of, ii. 103. 

Falwha, the, aee tmder Jgwe. 

Familia Cohimbee, the, ii. 89, 323. 

Par Eastern Cbrisrian Civiuabon: J. 
29; il 141 A., 369-84; eborbon of, 

ii. 237-8. 369 ««.. 449; Arabs, im¬ 
pact of, U. 370 MM., 446 teqq .; 
diaracterisUcs of. probahle. iL 
history of, hypothebcal, il. 377-8; 
protpecB of, m middle of eeventh 
century, u. 37?; source of, ii. 1*1 r„ 
37x teqq .; Weeiem CiviliubiMi, poa> 
sible reunion with, ii. 430-:. 5 m 
atio under NvrouAH CeiusTUuary. 

Far Eastern Civilisation, Japanese 
branch of: bsrbariane, pressure of, 
i. 236. 238; ti. 138^, *72*3; iii. 
144; brealtdown of, U. 139 a.; 
ceooea of gravipr of, u. >58-9, aT^* 
culture of, ul. *4^-5 '> diiint^ra- 
Uon of. ii, 138-9; iil. X44; eoviroo- 
ment, buman, see under Barbanane; 
environment, physical, i. 260, 269, 
334; expifuioo of, u. 158,: 39,272- 
3; iii, 244-s; marches, parr played 


voi. in* 
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bji u« 158-9 r milfttrum cf, itl. 144; 
ori^ifi*] bone cS, Ji. 279: iil. 144; 

relipoua and rtcitl duerimistiKia 
in, 11. 232'4.249; Time of Troubles, 
ill 144; treseoksutaeo of, i. 90, 
s6o, 264 »., 268, 334} ii U. »59 
ill, i 44 ;We»temaRitude to, 1.15611. 
See elt» under Japan. 

Fsr Eastern CtviHntioo, nveui body of: 
•griculrure end Nomadiam in. ii. 
zi^S; barbaiiens, prtMUro of, I. 
236; lii. 330; centree of grtvity of, ii. 
iaOM99,: oiilnire of, i. i6o> 427, 
474-jj iiL 173 » J — *rt, iii. 131, 
>* 4 i 379; — philoeophy, 1. 202-3; 
— rediiiteft of, u. 124, 143-4: die* 
inregntioA of, iii. 143-4, 443; egO' 
con trio lUiuieM 01, I. 161-2; 
ccvirouneoi. bumsn. ite undff Ber* 
beritAS, Nomeds, Weetem CitiiUe* 
tioa; eoTUOAineBC, pbysicel, 1.33:; 
expAAtioQ of, I. 260, 2687 iii. J^-4; 
geneeia of, L 331-2; bowe of, i. 90. 
331; raerchee, part play^ by, ii. 
220 XM.; metenel t^hiuoue. coa- 
tetnpc tor, Iii. 188-90; Mongols— 
expulstoQ of, ii. lei, 132; iii. 42^ 
439 ; “pressure of, 1 . 139u. 
122; iii. 2$, 143, 3^, 400; neer 
ground, sQinulue o^ ii. 83-4; No* 
mads, proasure of, ii.: 20 se^.. 129; 

admioiatreoon, ii, 118 le^.; re- 
ligioru of, ii. 378; religioiM and 
racial disCnraifUtaon, ii. 232, 249; 
Siok Civilisnioti, affiliation to, i. 

95 ;ui. t 73 n. ;TimtofTroublee, 
iii. 243; Weetem Civiluation—atti¬ 
tude to one another, i. 153 n., 156, 
160-2,164, 346^ iit. 383; — contact 
with. ii. 125-7; lii. 188^, 330, See 
obe under Chika| MANCHimtA. 

Far Weetem Chrietua Civilisatioa; i. 
29; ii. : 9 or*M., 3 aa«M*; iu* 3 SS; 
abortioa of, 11. 322,138> 360; in, 2 
49: barbarian tad Cl^oan de* 
atentt, bUading of, ii. 322, 324-8, 
34a. 348, 577 , 378; culture o^rt, 
II. 3 » 7 - 0 , 339 , 4331 — literature, iL 
3 * 7 . 339. — ongiaaliry of, u. 

322-3, 324 ; — radietioo of, iL 

328/499.; —acholaiebip, ii. 326-7, 
328.227. 339 . 4 ? 3 ; — auperioriw of, 
over Weateia Civilieaeion, ii, 328-9; 
eaviroament, human, see tender 
Seandintvians, Western Civilixa* 
tiea; end under Fax Wsstbm 
CHSUST tANiTT; genesis of, li. 324, 
343: history of, hypothetical, i. 29- 
30; it. 429 Xf?.; Orthodox Cbiistiaa 


Cinlieation, hypothetual boua* 
daries whh, ii. 430 4 «m.; Scandu 
navians, impact of, iL too, 194, 
337 X99.. 348; Western CxviUzaiioa 
—abaoeption into, ii, 421,424-5; iii. 
J4?; —contact with, i. 29; iL 
««.. 334«««. 362; iii, X99. 460. 

See aUo tender Cstra, InOH. 

Far Western Chiistianicy: Catholic 
Church, conflict with, >. 32; ii, 322, 
331 rs^,, 343-4, 36a, 421, 4*5. 4*7 
X9f.; m. 335; ecclesiistieal orgaai* 
aatioa. it ^25^; independent spirit 
of, i. 32 ; ii. 332-3; isolatioa or, ii. 

a t, 335^. 34*1 4*9: propagation 
, L 89, 6 s ",; ii, 3%. 3*9^ 1 . 33* 
jegg., 429; ritual of. u.joo. 332. 
Parid-ed'Dbi Ahmad-UTaftidnf, 1. 

5SJ' ... 

Faacian, m. 239^ 

Ptrihpur Slbn. Ii, r32n. 

FtTimids, tho, i. ioo> 355, 356, 357, 
358.359. 3^. 401 ;iii. 323,392,403, 
44:. 445, iFw abo under EoYPT. 
Ten-ho, mley of, it.: :8. 

Ferdfoand 2 Hapsburg, Emperor, ii. 
J7X, X92«. 

Ferdinand and Isabtlli of Spain, il. 
20|",, 244> *45. 444; lit 30S, 357. 

Peu^ system, the; city-states in re- 
larim to. jii. 343-4, 346M99.; ex¬ 
tension of—by Crusaden, ui. 34? n.; 
—limits to Western, j. 29;b England 
and France, uL 363; institutiooa of, 
reshape of, iiL 35^ rsgg.; origin of, 
j. x9: iL ipd^ot; lii. 2:3, 2x6, 
343^ 477; predomioance of, in 
rnedJeval Wesiarn World, iii. 343, 
344,372,376. .^xobo wn^J apan; 
cm^iiAN Smpim. 

PicDoni drama and novel, province 
and technique of. i. 441, 448-5X, 
458-3; histoncsl, i. 446, 451; use of 
“in lathfopology, i. 448, 451, 
453’r*; — u* histoiy, >, 44**«M.. 
45*. 453 «•. *59; UI- »»a-3- 
Pirdawaf, I. 363. 290. 

Firid^A Bey: Mtmsha'dt-i’Saldebtf j. 

3SJ n. 

Fi& Sbih TaghUqi, iiL 32 a. 
Fishbeig, M.t 7!6c Jnor. A Study <d 
Rcee end Fnofrovpwirt, dt^, iL 401. 
Flaaden; as bartle-fleld of Europe, ii. 
163; city-rtates of, iii, 346, M9-5»« 
Set oho under Enolano. 

Flexfier, Abraham: C^nfosmties; 
Americon, ErtgUth. Gemcn, cited, L 
50, 

Florence, as empire builder, iii. 299, 
347 355. 356. 337 *< 
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a .: Wvrii-Cor^tptitm ^ 

At Chintte, died, j. 20a. 

Foundling, (he^rnjn^ of, lii. 259^: ,262. 

France: Affaire Dreyrua, the, u. 107; 
aa distrihuiipf mediuai for Tffltan 
and English culture, iiL 369^, 
37a; ceniree of gravity of, iL 299; 
cnalleogea, mcnon to, iL icd^, 
109, lie, 198^, 3:3 (m etsota^ 
invadon*: Scandinavian impact); 
eeJoniuboo by, i, asj; iL 66-7, 70; 
deapoiiaot, davelepmeet of, i. ao; iiL 
3^; apic poeriy of, ii, too, 339; 
Eogfacd, reljiiona with, u. 19$ 9 n.j 
^ 346, 35a, :U9, 366; frondera of, 

i. tt, 16; iL 1^; Gesmany, rakaooa 
»idi, SM tmdti invaaioiie wider 
PviANCO-PujaaiAN War; hegamoiv 
of, in 1931, iL 108 n,; importance of, 
in Weetem history, L xa; invawone 
of, ii. 106-7, 109, xio, 198-911,, 
313; Kingdom of, geraia ox, i. xa; 

ii. 297-201; Nipoteonk ^plre, IiL 
3S3. 366; —aa abortiva Wastem 
univenal stale, ii, 209; Dnomin 
EmpiK, raiaiions with, li. :8x; Race 
—^livenity of, and commoo nation* 
ality, i. 243; — freedom from 
judice regarding, L aaj; ~ theoricj 
ragirdinf, i. 226-19; religious dis* 
cnminaiiOn, iL 2 jo; xejuvenatioa of, 
after War of 2924-18, ii, 207-8,109, 
3i3;ReAaisaaQcein, lii. 23f;8candi' 
navian impact on, 1. 29; ii> 87. 92, 
291, 298-9, ao2, a73"d 337. 34d 

S 6, 349. 435. 444! “Iwf- 

iao» of, I. 2J, IS*, separate of, 
from Holy Reman Dnpifa, ii. 197* 
8: tenadoua ratiataaca of, during 
War of 19 24*2 8, il. 106. xo?, 179. 
$H ofw loider Fbocai. Systb 24 ; 
HoujU«s; Htfcw^nn; Italy; 
NoaiMANPv: Faus; SwmBiLAito 
Frauds of Asaist, Saint, >. 100; iii. 37s. 
Frauds 1, King of Franca, iL i8t n. 
Frands 11, Emperor, 1. 343; ii. i7x n. 
Francis Joioph, Emperor, u. 187. 
FraACoiusa D)«aaty of Holy Rcoian 
Emperon, ii. 270. 

Fraoco-Pnuaian War, the. ii. 106; iii. 
S97-8. 

FrankfoTt. Mr. K., L ant. 

Franks, the, IL ^98; Iii. 322; Axaba, 
confijct with, h. 230*1., 203-4, 362, 
378-9, 380,4*7 *f9^.>447i 43© i con* 
veraioo to ChmUaniry, L $9 ”., 
97»-i iL 34**.; iii< 333: ‘Fxeah* 
warn* and 'Salt*water*, u. 256; 
Gotha, cooAiet with, L 58; ii. t66, 
380, 428; name, survival of, i. 33^ 
^Nordic' origin of, L 227; respoose 
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of, toertemal prsaure, iL 266 ^99; 
Romao Empire, lovasioo of, L 230; 
ui. 447; Saxons, conflict with, iL 
167; Seandinaviatvs, conflict with, 
^ 343> 344*5| 3471 aUve-raids of, 
lu. 29 fl.; aodd uniformity of, i. 
4^9. Stt 2iro CAROUKGtASr 
Emruw: CiuRLB24AaNs: Craruo 
Martei.; JsRuaAiAc; ManovtNOiAH 

EsePOit; W9T1IU4 CrviLtZATiON. 

Fraser, Sir J, O.: 7Ae 0 «ldm Botfk, 
cited, L 4s6-7, 436-7; iii. S43 a, 
Fredend 1 Hohetmufoa, Emperor, 
iii. 463. 

Frederick II Hohenstaufen, Emperor, 
u. 171} iii. 276, 299. 3?*. 

Frederick II KohansoUem, King of 
Prussia, ii. 38, 2060. 

Freeman, S. A.: Conpererfw PoUiict, 
cited, 1. 28 R.. 340, 341, 342> 344. 
343, 431; hu coQceptiOD of unity of 
history, L 157, 339 M99. 

Frontiers: between avUizaiions. i. ^90; 
between civilizations and barbansss, 
i. 4o;ii. 228 a, s83;culninl, 11,304} 
religious, L 392 *1. 

Pdlaoain: if071 RiMkOH, Mtrtk Aroh, 
deed, i, 327-28. 

Futbe, the, iit 418, 424. 4Sa. 
Fundamentalism, u. 137. 

Furiani, O.: La Athgtow EdkefostM e 
Aitira, dted, i. it$*x6n. 

Gandhi, Mahsene, i. 253 }ui. 190-2, 
aoa-4>^^. .. 

Ganges. River, >•. 230,131,233, 
Gann, T.. and 'Hiempeo^ J. E: Tftt 
Hillary iki Mayai, ch^, j. 2 24 n., 
125*1.. 126 a. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, Whhdraval-and* 
Return of, iu. 28^. 

GsrstiA, Sir William; HipM vpart iht 
Batm ^ Vt€ Upptr HiU. cited, >. 
310-xx- 

Giihomc-Hardy, G. M.i Tfn Norst 
Ditcatforri Amtrita, ciied ii. 29a 

293 «. 

Gaul, i. 3s; u. 283-3; Anb lavanons 
of, iL 363, p6 it^. cuhural bscl^ 
waidness w, in «ghtb cenTuiy, u. 
381, 384; focal bidiridualiry of. i. 
2 2-2 s; material technique in.iii. 386. 
Gauls, the: as badewoodiman, iL S76; 
Roman Eminre, relations with, i. 
11-12} ii. 101-3, 264. 2S0-2. S<t 
altt uadm Celts, 

Cautama. Siddhirtha, the Buddha, i. 
86, a 18; Witbdrawal'aod>Retura of. 

iii. 370-2, 

Gautier, E. F.: ter SiicUi Ohicun du 
Magiveb. died, L 7? *39 "• 
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Gtoeus, Book of, plot of, i» Qiuatn- i Goethe, Johenn Wol^aog von: Pauit, 
bon of ChiIlonge-«nd-Rejpoiise» i. | plot of, w illuetntion of Chelleo^ 
a?!, 274 , 2?6, 377, a8:-^, 290; tnd*R«8pone^ i. 27t» 372, 274, 276. 

ii- » 4 . 30. 73. * 77 * * 55 > 295- 

Geniijt, 4 M Individuals ; creeiive. 6 , 297-$; u- 395; iU. 512; **- dtcd»i. 

Genoa; as efnpiie-bmlder, OL 399, 5 |, 303 ,204. 2 ^. 277 . 879 .2$t. 382, 

34 ?«., 427-8; surviviJ of, iii. 354, *» 3 , * 86 ^ 287. » 8 o. * 96 , 298; li. 1 % 

356 n. Set ati^ wtifi VsKict. 280-2 ; in. I 30 . 

Georcc. Mr, David Uoyd, ii. 425 > Gothe, (he, u. 164. 18$, 341, 343 n., 
Gepidae, the, i. 58 ;y. 4 i 4 » 4 S 5 « t^«- 435 ;i» 335 . 4 : 3 ►*J 4 .t*‘'«^• 

Germen«, the, sa pioneen of Western Seeaii9»fiatr Ea.'tt Roman Empiu; 

Gviliution, iii. 346, 459. FJwns: Ovrsocoras; Vuiqotrs. 

Germaji/: buminsof thehooksifi,ui. Oounud, Dom L.; Let Chr 4 iUHt 4 t 
101 n.; city<4tat«s of, iii. 346-7,348- end Ckmtiam^ m Ctitit 

! > (tee <dt 9 Hahsbatic Lai^B); con* cited^ il. 322 4^. 

(deration of Scstee, eropos^, iii. Grscchi, li. 3:4; Iii. 167, 171. 

488 n.; Empire—esteDlishmmr of, Gra«co*P«mwi war, the, tee under 
ii. 105-8;—H&ptbuxg Moearehy, H&uftric Ctmusation: A^o- 
rebtioo to, li. Jews, treameat meaim Smpire. 
of. ii, 2$2n.; ousakulacioAs of, ia Gr«e«0'Romaa Civiliuiioo, ue Hil* 
191^ ii, :o6: physiognp^ of, Ii. UNte, 

57-8, 30X, 302, 303; political refu' Graeco*7\4rknh Wire: Anatolian 
geca from, id. 459-60; race theories (1921-2), li. 40 n., tSS, 227, 228, 
in, i. 318-19, 831 n.; reaction of, TO ss> ;ui, ^a,;Illdep«od»c«(:8^t- 
fiaancili m&iiofi, ii. toS; Raoais* 9), i. 344; il, 185-6, 326 - 8 ,251, 259, 
sance in, >u. 134. See aho vitder 262, 2^; iii. 50, 456. 
BAVAJtiA;rRAMCB;P!iusaiA;SAX0i4y, Gnn^, IGng^ora of, iL 205, 444, 
Getse, the, ii. 245 r., 435 and n.; iU. 447* 

410 , 425 n. Grant, Mr. Madison, i. 22t. 

GhasUn, Baau. i. 73 n. Great Britain; and 'a^’ of Weslero 

Ghisdn, Il'Kbon, 1. 363. World, i. 1 n,; as a field of hiaioriea] 

Ghetto, Ufe of, ii. 231-3, 240 le^g. study, i. 17 taw,; economic life of— 

Ghujduwln, Battle of, i. 379,380,381. centrea of gnvitr of, ii. 60 M99.; iii. 
Ghu2«, the, ii. 4:0; iii. 415, 426, 447, 20J ««.; —cotton indwtry, Iii. 

337.^1 • 448 , ^6, 461, 207 - 8 ; — decline of, ii. 64; — da* 

Cibb, H. A. R.: Tfte Anb Con^ueas m velopment of, i, 3^:; iii, 359> — 
^ri<9, cited, ii. 383-4; Jbn efTectoIdiacovciy ofNew Woridon, 

^rialtf; Tr^etMk iit Asia and Afriea, \ i, 20; ii. 63-4 n.; — geolo^eal con- 
dead, hi. 463-4; on Shi'ism, i. 400-2. ditions, declining importance of, iii. 

Gibbon, Sot^dt mipimioo of, ii, 205 ,^9.; — metal I'nduscrv, iL 62- 

310 n.; OP Par Eastern history, i. 3; Iii. 207; —potteries, iit 205-7; 

3«6; on h^thedcal Arab victory sc Educavlon, Board of, ilj. 167; (Sold 

Bade of Toun, i. jo n.; ii. 427^; Standard, abandonment of, ii. 64 n , 

on proapecta of westera Gvlliza* xo8; majority and mioority, rela- 

tnn, lu. 3IX: TAa Huury ^(be De- rioos between, iii. 242 ft.; isoletion 

elute and Fatiihe Pman Eninre. of, i, 17-18; Umted Kingdom, 

cited. 1. 39, 42; n. 301, 353, 353, genesis o^ k 190, 19a; world-wide 

487 ^ 1 1^ 200 3x1. mtafests of, L 30-x. See aUa tender 

oiovanAidiPiaDoCarpinvrtsar,iL 45 i, Dalancs of Powbi; England; 

Gipaies, the, li. 317, Wbssk. 

Gta^tone, W. iii. 194-^. Great Powere, see under Statis: 

Gleienen. Lord Edward; The Anglo^ national. 

Ecft^ cited, i. 31J-13. Greece: Ancient, as battlefield of Hcl- 

Glocs, G.: La Citeissaiwn Egferme, lenic World, 1. 76 ff.; iii. 312 {«ee 
cited, i 94 n., 102 n., >74-5 n. also under ImifNic Civilization: 

Oodr creaove activi^, renewal of, L Ionia; Macb>on); Modero—as a 

8 * 4 -S< 893 .297* *98: iii. xta; dying, aarvjval or revival, i. 344; — 

i' •?' of, 1 285- National State, iniemationa] effects 

6: bv^biUv of. •. aflo, 383-4; of ensbliihflient of, ii. 185-6; — 

bnutstioas oa poutc of, i. 279-40; NsbopaliR aspirBOons, incompeti* 

111.112. S 'alec under DsvK iLiFi. bility of, ii. 226^, 259; -^«vr 
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cititcfu, concrut with iadi^cfiota Hildine, J, B. S,; 77u Caiaet of Ev^ 
inhibitanQ, ii. 2sx:—nuclei«r, u. cited, iii. 373-41 Postibit 

a6i-3, 264-5, 2?i, 87^5 — Turitey, WorUt, cited, iii. 22»-t. 
inQtheais wiib, miscoaeepcioiaa Himdln, fienu, iii. 4x5,442. 
xegirding, ii. 238-30; —Turkey, Hsmdin Qamut. mmtoury, L 3563. 
revolt ageifut, ut under GftASCo* Hunilcax Bexet, ti. tej. 

TuncfSM Vp^am; — WeAem ia> Htmmond, J. L. «id B.: TktfUt* ^ 
flueoce 00, ii. 81-8; phyuognpby— tdoden* iiu^rry, dted, i. 20-1. 

chaJlenge of, ii. 261-3; iii. 12^1; — Kcnuaunbi, Emperor, i. i P3 • 106, i le, 
compensetoiy effect of, ii, 264-5, >2^ !36ir.;ii. 388, 389, 390; 

271, *74. iii. t42. 

Greek len^uese, the, 72 ixkJ n., Hen, Enpire of: «s Sioic uxuveiM] 
201 •„ 4®9««*5 ii- 98 fl., 326-7, ettte, 2.88, 475 ;u» 84. 373iui-447. 
4361111. :77“8, 391,459 «• 449; breitk-up of, L 47s; «u- 33»i 

Greeke, the, reocuon of, to rell^ue expaniioa of, j. 90; sueceuot-etatee 
dUcrimifucioa, u. atste^, 235 n. of, i. 88. 

See afro under EovFTi Gttoium 'Hca pe^e’, the, i. 90 n.; u. 84. 
Bm 7 IM : PHANADiOn. Hionibkl: esu-Roman coilition orgu> 

OrMfllirtd, eieoeive cbdlen^ ^e- ued in, ii. >6x-«, 282, 432; Cipuc 
aented by, u. 293-3: Scend^vian occupied by, ii. 19-20; d^eet of, tt 
eettleraeet of, ii. 293. Zema, ii. 104, ste; devaetadoo of 

On^, J. r Cemmeree ^ /he Pr aa U s, Italy iL 3x3-14; pasage of Alpe, 
cited, iii. 136 n. iL i6x, 303, 38a, 432. 

Gregenan ClmatieDa, munder Mon^ KennibtUe Wax, lee under Romano* 
PHYKTT 9. PVNIC WAM. 

Gre«ry i. Pope, ii. 80,329.j|3,341; Hanee*tie League, the. ii. 168, 170, 
WiiMrawal-tAd'Reuim oC :ii. 2 m~ 175: iii. 346-^, 349,3$o> 

5 , 367-9. Hapaburga, the: as H^y Roman Era* 

GnmbMh, V,: TA< Culsure ^ the perora, iL X7^i: ongio of, ii $9 n., 

Tntietu, cited, i. 289, 397; u. 89, 170. 

3S(^r, Hapaburg Monarchy, the: Auitro* 

GuMcatu, the, u. 335 n, HusBanaa Auagleicb, the, u. 184; 

Gui Sedan, Begum, the Tloiund, ii, brcah.up of, i. 156 n.; ii 59, aSe, 
149. 184, 186; iii. |03 A.; decline of, L 

Gupti Empire, i. i6t: aa Indie uni- i56*i.;u. 279-80, >82 Mn.;emblem 

voraa] state, i. 85, Ii: ii. 129. 130; of, iL iSsn.; exeeuonox. iL 170-1, 

iiL 449; dieaolution of, i. 85: ai. (29; :8i, 262: CeunaaiioB of, iL 59,171, 

osp^ioQ of, i. 86; aoeuJ unity of i77-9» 183, lun.; heoic age of, IL 

India under, L 88 r.; auceeaaor- 179; Kauonalism, opentioQ of, iL 

atateaof, i. 85; Weacam attitude to, 183-4, 185^: Orthodox Chriadao 

i. 163-4. World, ration to, ii. i8i-a, 183: 

Gufjaras, the, * 85; ii. 130,13:, 133, Ortomaa Empire—carapace of 

t34,136; ill. 414. Waatem Woeld agaioet,156 n.: u. 

Guahluktbe Naiman, Ii. 142 r. r7x, i77«e?7., to?* <89. 206, 389; 

Gutaeana, the, i. 109. iiL >76 n., ^5 — conffiet with, 

Oylippua, aon of Geaadridai, iiL iL 179-80,180,289; 11446,4715on>> 

70, SCO. 4S9: — failure to follow up de> 

feat of, iL :8o: — frostier wi^, £. 
Raddoo, A. C.: The Rem Mee mf t8o, 184, rlt, 225 n.: phyaiogrmpby 
Iheii DutnintaCR, dted, i. 228 n., of, iL $7, 58-9: ramshackle nature 
82911. I of. u.8^;reaetioB of, tn Napoleonic 

Hadrian (?. Aelius Hadrunua), Em* I aggreuion.u. 104-5. .<82; Scotland, 
peror, ii. 386. comparison with. ii. 193 n.; auc' 

Hadrian IV, Pope, iL 337 r. cessor-atatea of, il. x8o, 184; Swm 

Hl£z of Shirda, i. 396; iL 77 n., tiB. ConfederatiOfi, conflict with, lu. 

Haghia Triddba Sareophafua, i. 98 n. 348-9: Western World, reladea to, 

Kahn, C.: Aue dem fCatXxmr, cited, iL i 77 i i8a M99. (i«r eke wedsr Or^ 

ii 40^:0. man ErapUel. See eise under 

Haifa, ii. $ 1 - 3 * 1 . Aistkia: HuNOAny; Vismu. 

Hikim bi’ amnlllh, Al*, Fltimid Hamid Paubair, King of Norway, it. 
Caliph, i. 361 n.', il. 258 n. 90, 91. 
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Htnk C«fTns«oTi, King of De&flurl;, 

iL }s*. 

Htr^p4, exovatiou it, i. le?, :o6, 

'• iL :|0. 

HMa*{*S«bWh. founder of Asmsuai, 
L ?59m. 

Htuk BfkA^Mon. the lcduder» iL 

Muhanuned: 
L. J4Q1 <e(e«r of, i. 379~Sa ; Tarikk- 
i-/Usw. eiud, 1.177-g; iL 149-50. 
Heyd&t Seftwf, SheyliK. L j66, 3^. 
Hevei, Captain M. H.; Pomu lit 
fitnt, eitad. iiL 104. 

Hayien, King of Unle Ameoia, ii. 

451. 

H«Mm, the, 1. 57s n. 
Haodiain-Morley. J. W,, cited, i. 32 n., 
33 "«» JS **■* 47< 

H«ot, Geraid: Tit .decent ^ Hie 
cited, i 1^: iil 

Hebrew lenguege. the, :u, 13SK. 
Hebrew*, the. 1. loe, 165^ 267, 534; 
ii 53* I34> i3S> 3^' ^ 

latAXbma; Iiwc, 

HeliopcUtea, i teen. 

KeUecuc Ci'^ieedon: 

Aeheemenian Empire: contnet with 
inititutiocu of, 1. 471-2; impact of, 

i. 4x0; jj. X09-X0,139, 3*3i iii< 69* 

70“». 9 a. *97. *9®. 337-8> 36 S, 
477 479. 480; 

aeatbetK penchaat of, lii. ^24; 
agnculture, technique of, )U. 51,168 
«99., #73; 

Ajtb», prenure of, i. ?j; u. 153 n., 
20} ft, *3«K, 243, 361. 3$3, 370; 
m. 27^. 397i 39*. 445. 45®! 
articulation into local atatea, 1. $2,73, 
47#. 473 (rMofro under Cicy'ttatea); 
Anieiatic age, i. 25, 26; iii. 338: 
Ba^lonic t^ilizatx», contact with, 

ii. 439: uL 197; 

Balance of Power, operation of, lu, 
#74, 3«3 "•» 3t®«99 ► 33*. 340“*. 

357 » , 3w. 479; 

Btrbenena, preasuie of: 00 Syaas< 
dura, iL 45-6, 47-8; 00 Greece, ii. 
165; on Mecedonia, ii. 160, x6a, 
163, 281, 346; on Roman Empire, 
)• 39. 53, 58 m, *5. 96. 138. 139. 
449 4^S; ii. 80, 164. X90,283-4, 

Jt7-i8, sax, 3»8. 330, 34r, 346; 
UJ. 333. 481. 4#3. 4#5. 443. 447, 
449; on Romm etate, lu xez, x6x 
««., 280^.; iii. 197; 
breakdown or, lu, 75 «t., 89 n., 90,122 
140, 166, zg$. 254-5. #9*. 340 J 
Carthage, oontact with, ttt under 
CAltTHACS: ROMANP-PUNIC WaMJ 


centm of gravity of, ii. Bi, 160 rag^,; 
challenges preeentcd to, i. 24-^; u. 
364499., xo 9 «e 79 .; iii. laeraM., 
: 3 »- 4 «. » 97 ^ 336 «W« (*« oio 
under EsvironmentiKumas, PtiysU 
cal; Populauoa): 

children, expoaure of, >. 52 iii. 58; 
ciw^tacea. i. 23; development of. into 
Biabops* am, ii. 325 ; diminUhxng 
renima Aom, iii. 197; eatabilab* 
meat of—In Anatolia, ii. 90,97,98 i 
tii. 339 : in Europe Greece^ ii. 
97 - 8 , 339; iii. 477 . 481 : federtPon 
of, iii. 3 » 3 « 4 e«. 341 . 3 S 7 «., 4*8 
(tea tilt und^ Achacw Com- 
pbobucy; Axtouam Com* 
pepzracy; Dbuan Lsaoub); last 
aurvivot m, u. 404 n.; iii. 13511.; 
propngitioA of, ill. 98-9, 477 m? 9 . : 
rdatioii of, to Macedonian mon¬ 
archy, ill. 479 4e99.; triumph of, 
Over kingdom-atetee, iii. 477-89; 
tet alio undar Abgiha ; AnoNS, ftc.; 
coloniaation, i. 04, 403-4; iL 85, 88; 
in. sj-2, 68, X21, 336, 478 (itt 
alic under CMALCia; CoaiMTH; 
Cymkaica; Magna Giuscia; 
SiniLV); 

cobwaUry, cravi^ for, iii. :$4; 
creative an of, iii. 139-40, X49, 300; 
cruelcy, oorusenese to, ui. 387; 
cultuf^ t. 473; ii. 4 (- 2 , X09; iii. 173, 
388-9; arwteecure, u. 41. 6311., 
:xo-xx; art, ii. 41, 49 . 109; ii*. 6 ?. 
* 30 , » 3 *. * 54 . # 47 , 379 . 38 B-g; 
literature, u. 346; ^ drama, i. 445. 
448-9, 45 #; u* 93 . 9 ^; iu. #6* (ttt 
olio wider Aeschylvb, dm.); ^ 
history, 1. 445, 448 (eae oho iMdar 
HatonoTVS, frc); — Hwneric 
Epic, L 9#. 98, 9^ 403-4. 407-8. 
409, 4^5, 448-9: ii< a*- 4 . 94-5 
93 . 90. 350 f lU* # 39 - 40 . 339; 
mythology, J. 96, 274. # 9 ®. 3 # 5 -©, 
3*7 445 . 449; U* *3. * 79 , 434 , 

437 ; lu. xxaeaff., 259-6: (car olto 
Acmiuss; Ai^ato, fte.); 
philoaophy. i. 83, 199 475 J «• 

109; ui. 9: it ^., 186-7, M9««M<. 
27X (see olto under AJUST0T1.S, &c.) ; 

phyidcal sdODce, 1. 200, 201 n.; 
radiatioo of, l 78 263, 264,265; 

XL 319 34 *. 342; iii. X 5 X, # 77 , 

478, 484: religion, xee Woce; 
deapotiam and territorial c o n»»lida» 
oon, rditian between, iii. 357 n.; 
diaintegTapon of, 1.^3 regg., 73,134; 
ii. #X3.284.3«o;ui. 97 #agg., t*a n., 
140, 150, x62 2egg., 173, 198-9, 
31# «??., 34 o: 

dresj, aimplificatiQo of, iii. tSo; 
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Helknie Cmlization (cMtf.). 

EsypMC Civilmtioa^ conacc ivitb, L 
6;u. 49, ?6, 334. 439;^, 66; 
tnviroAineot, humut, <m 
A cbAemeniin Eir^re; Btbvlfink 
Civj|i«adon; Birbvufu; Cirduc«; 
EjTpu«< CivihiMien; Etrujan*: 
HtfhUadeni HirOw Gvibsataon: 
Inw CivilittOOQ; Nomads; 
Pbocnidam; SisvtisA Empire j 
Siaic Civilituieo; SyriM Civilas* 
tioo; 

cDvirofunant, physical, 1 93, 269, 
333 ( Sio; lii, iso-j, 

1Q4( cocnpeauuoQ for, ii. 267, 
*70; 

(ChM of, ii. 3o»»., 38, 3s6, 4341 "< 

367; 

Etrauns, relstioaa with, i. xisq.; 

ii. JOi-3, i6::iu, lat, 197; 
exptfuioo of, >. a6^; iL :30~:; early, 
I. 250; ii. 43*snii. 139* 

:4^.:47» »6i n.. 478; «bed( 

10, lu. 68-9,131'a, 139,149,197; 
law, i. 39* 49. 75; ii. 79-80, 

s«o, ms; 111. 98-9.140, iM, 
<S0, 198, 340; tte also vtner 
Coloruaauon: sad la^ Anatoua ; 
Balkan Pckiniuuij Ecyrt-, 
MaetDCN: Oxue>;AXAitns Basin; 
extioction of, (ii.: 
fwtnetses of. ii. 259 a.; 
fteodom of cheufht, lii. trs; 
fonesis of, l 96-100, 333; ii. 313*17, 
39^. 434: i^ >i7» X49 ^ 

aadtr ACHASANS); 
growth of, ill. itSMff,, 139-40, J47, 
*94. »39. 339-40; 

hi^andofs, conqueec of, by low- 
linden^ iii. la^i, 197, 338; 
Hiciite Civiliscooii, coonct with, i. 

33*5,. 

home of, J. 95, lei; u. 9t; 
ladian summor of, lii 99; 

Indie Civilicatioa, intrusion upon. i. 
85^. 90, 91. 104, 163; ii. iS9n.. 
339. 371-3. 373, 4»3 3>: iii* 130* 
13». *97. 37b| 

ifuuruQcuit, roetboos of pmentms, 1. 
. ♦^ 3-41 ^ , , 

interregnum following, 1. 39, 53, 57, 
j8. 348. 465: ii. 79. 34niii- 149. 
i6a, 173. 445; 

Ionian inl^uenco on, ni. 338^; 
laaguages of. I 411 *499.; ii. 98 
Berohea, part played br, ii. 160 W99.; 

4S7; .... 

migniion ovoneaa. Himulus of, u. 85, 
434i iii. 3391 

milhary technique, i. 436 n.; iu. 163- 
7 (»«e also an^ Atmeks; Sfasta;; 
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Minoan Civiliubon, relation to. i. 
0S««., 10s, 104; ii. 31s, 316; ill 
*30; 

minoriiiea; creative, iii. 239-40, 336 
M9g.5 dominant, i. 4:, '3-4, 56, 
tTo, 388; ii, 2>4. »i$. 286: 
mODircby, see under cicy*etBte2; 
name u*^ for, eaplination of, 1.4* n.; 
names end ostions of, i. 403 rs9o.; 
new grouad, stimuKia of, ii. 03-3, 

Onnodox ChriatUD Civilisation, 
perentation to, i. 63, M, 68, 95; ni. 

173 «.S 

Phoeniciana, relatloDS with, ui. 69, 

t%i, J97i 

political orraiuzatian, ii. 346 ; ill 343; 
dual eituEeaihip, iii. 4a:; economic 
developments, leek of correlatioa 
with, in.: 22 a„ 340 n,, 3<^ n,; ele^ 
don end representation, iii. 360 a,; 
union, problem of,ul 313 *e99., 341, 
479 se99.; 4se oho wider city-states ; 
populidon, pressure of, i. 24-5; ii. 
39-42; iii. s: **99., 68-9,120 w, 

£ , :68-9, 197, 273. 336-7 («e 
wider Atisks ; Spaata) ; 
proletariat: evtenial, 1. 41, 53. 55 h 5, 
38 M99.. 449 : ii. 214. s>5. 280, 
284,316,320,321,328,341,404".; 
ill 238,469,475; btemiJ, i. 4 (, 53, 
34, 25 90, *54, *S5i >65, 170, 

338: ii. 209, 314, 2:6, 316, 320, 
^21: iii. 335, 469, 475. 
racial origin of pottle who crBSied, L 

232.239: 

religion, ii. 387; alicR and indigenous, 
imiggle between, ii. 2: $-2 6 , 284-2: 
iii. 199^ local, 1 96,405 : II. 2*5, 

3 26; Mine an influence, <)^iioo of, 
i. 95 13 * **'; il. 3 *8: mysteries, 

i. 83,97, 98-0. 100, 13X m; ii, 216. 
^-5, 322: ul 238, 262; OrKotal 
influences on, i. 40, 27; il S!S-:6: 
Orpluam, I 99, too, ttt".; ill. 
258; Pas •Hellenic, i. 2«:?antbeon, 
434. _ Achaean ori|^ of, 1.96, 
ICO, x!6, 280, 449 u. ^*6. 437; 
iii. Its; Scindisavian relignu, re¬ 
semblance CO, ii. 434*7: see ofw 
widrr CmtUTiASrTY; Roman Em- 
mm; 

EisanisA Empire, cootset with. 1. ?$* 
6, 349. 387. 389. 39* 398 «.: u. 

II, 2: **., 285; ill. 197; 
Scandinavian Civilisadon, reaem- 
blance to. >1346,356. : 

sea-ftring, ii. 46-7, 386; iu. 9*-^. 

198 sho mder AtHSNS); 

Sinic ^mlissiion, eontacC with, il 
373; iii. 130, 379; 
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Heltoue CmJiMtion (mf*). 
•ufMhonvr «f, over otb«r dviliaoooi, 
ii.3»S»3»4: . 

S^riK CivUisttioB: conact with, i. 
S^j u. :i» J«, 3865 iii. 14 ^ 1 , 
io9^i LBtTAion i. 59, 77, 
76,79,80, fix, 84» 8$. 9*, tss; >*• 
a r »„ s 6, 76, X40, aog, 33 s, 457 «>/ 
a8s xw., 37r, 405 n, ( ul ij?* »3; 
Time of TroubiM, 1. $3, 54, 64, 73; 
iLaijiuL x6?, 3x0, 
of. i. <j; 

trade, j. 39-60 n,; ii. 40-c, *6-7, +9; 
ui. 134, 139,169, 473. 479*1., 337i 
^3 (tft tuc undtr 
uon^ersel church, sm unfrf 
ANirv; 

UDjvefial Rate, tft vndfr Castbagb; 

R 03 ^'r & 4 FI 31 S: 

Utopiaf, iii. So^oo n., 90 raff, i 
Weatem CiviUzanoo, appirentation 
to. i. 45* 5t< 34<c« » 69 . 93, 

234, 170, a64, 863, 465-6*1., 338, 
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Wi^^d f aw > l«aitd«Returti, 


iii. 336 

.. 

aeutb of, u. 4.^-3; 111. 939, 

Set alta mder lUa; SuvdW; 

Soeanae. 

HtiUmea Oayff^ttekUt, cited, ii. xio r. 

Ha^ 21 , King of Englaad, u. 337, 

VTI, Empenr, iii. 333. 

HcDjy VII, King of Bnglaiui, iii. 303, 
357 . 361. 

Henry of Portugal, Prince (the Nevi* 
gatoi), ii. 444. 

Herecknpolia. 1. X37; ii. xi6, 

Hereehue, Emperor. L 76; u. 387; iii. 

469 n. 

of, i, 1698.; ii. 304-3; 

iii. T 40 , 40 J. 

Hereward the Wake, iii. 486 n. 

Herodotui, ii. 336^ on the Argippeei, 
u. 38; onEytouufQ and Cetcnedoa. 
li. 44; On the Cimmehene aoo 
Scydii^, ill, 431R.; on converee* 
den becwee&Dinurtrui end Xenee. 
ii. 3?; iii. 64-5; on Cynu’e laR cent- 
pvgn, ii. t39fx.: on the Dorian 
migration, i. 407 **,, 409 n., 4:0 n.; 
on Egyptian Boidcea, ii. 434; on 
HcUia during perM of re^ara> 
tion, iiL X39; on Minyan migra&m, 

i. 403 n,; on the Pctasgi, i. 4M, 4x0, 
alt, 4:3-X3, 414: 00 the peoples of 
Syria, ia. 54: on Ferateo aepjratlooa 
in Nordx Africa, ii. ^ on the 
Peivcaa* cKoiee. u. 3^x; on 
politkel iawitmieoe and military 
qualitiei, i.47r n.; on the poverty of 


Hellea, u. 37; 00 tl^ Three Hundred 
at Thenncpylaa, iii. 63-4 a. 

Heroic Agee, l 19, 58, 64.165; ii. 95- 
H^ro)\. the, iii, 478, 468-9. 

Kilil, Bkou. i. 68iii. 343, 334 39a, 

397.399» 409,4» 6,43 *. 445> 473.474. 
Hi^enburg, PrnidentPaul voa,^th« 
drav^'artd-Rcrumoliii. 284,386-7, 
Hindu QvUiaat^: Artbe, preeeure 

ii. 130, 133; articulation iato local 
atetee, i. 85; barbarUna, preaaura of, 
i.336iii. 129: centre of nvity of, U. 
138, x3a-3; cultural dirferentiatioa 
in, iii. 240-1 i eoviioamenr, human, 
en under Areba. Barbariant. No- 
mada. Syriac QvjlUaaon, Turks. 
Weatem Gviheadob; environment, 
pbyaicn], L 33!; -^compensation 
for. il 467; etherialization in, iiL 
19^1; expansion of. 1. 88, s6x, 369; 

iii. 246, !47: genesis of,SSi 331;^; 
geographical range of, i. 35**.. 83; 
home of, 1. 38, 331: Indie Cxviliaa- 
tion, aviation to, i. 85, 86, 83, 9$; 
il. 130; lafiguagea of, i. 85**.; 
mucces, part played by, ii. 2 a? regg.; 
monuments u adi, 369; name 
used for, axplanatian c^, t. 3$; new 
ground, stimulus of, ii. 75; NocMda, 
pressure of, ii. 149x079,; religira 
of, ii. 75: religious pmehant of^ it. 
7S5 iii 384-s. 387; Syriac Civtlia- 
tion, cobtact with, u. 139; Turks, 
pressure of, i. 351, 36* *l, 3B0, 
397 n.; il 78, 23!. 13^ 2 d 3; iii. 30, 
402 (tu oUq bndtr Mvchal £u- 
pob); ufiiversa] church, abortive. 
iL 233*1.; universal stare, see under 
MucHAb Ekpto; Weatem attitude 
to, i. 256,164; Western Civilisation, 
contact with, iL tsS. 234-3, 336; 

iii. >90-:, 304-4. ^ vndrr 
iHPbS. 

Kinduian, i. ^j 8 ; accretions to, I 86; 
as Indie uoiveml church, 1. 65, 86, 
91-3, 95; as reaRion against Hel* 
lentaxn, if. 405^ *1.; distinctive 
features of, i. «6; ii> 75; edecricism 
of) ii- 378; propagation of, i. 443 **. 

Hingseon. R. W, O-J Pnblems 7h* 
rnnc2oad/flrc2tgmcr, died, i.so6n.; 
iii, 108—:o. 

Hiongrtu, the, ill 424. 4:3, 432. 433, 
434i 43<. 437. 449* 

Hippooatea; hifiuentes of Aimatphtre, 
J^altr OTtd Siiuaiion, died, L 352-3, 
472 «. 

Hijim. King of Tyre, i. 83. 

Hiahim, Uma^d Caliph, 1 74. 

Histiaioi, the, 11, 436. 

Historianj: condinoni of work of, L 
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47-9; iiupiittioA 0^ iii. 290; ma** 
izniuCMn of m«n or 2Clio& iAto» iu. 
287 i Wcctem—•Ritud« of, 
w4^ other civiliMtioM, 1.2 53 re;?.; 
iiL 378; —miKOAwptioAa of, t. 
60-!, :«/««.• 34 I«Wm 4S5-^. 
463; ui. 37 b; —fiAtJonaliac utad* 

point of, i. 20 4«49.: —pl^siol 
Aooitin* metbode Mopeed hy, L 
a 4*49., 43, 6 :, 271; — powibk 
change in outlook andmetboda of,i. 
x5>i6, 4Q-SO. Se* aii 9 vn^ 
'ncouoHT. 

History: continuity of, 1.43-4* 153 * 

4, t99n.> 339; envirenmeatal pte* 
aeattboo of> ui. 193-4 > ^tt— 
licertaanineDt and tecord of, i. Mt- 
2i 45*1 4««9^; — cooipanibilicy 
of, >. t78-oi, 438-9:—exclutioaof 
azithropologKal and hiologiet], i. 
446-8: fictitioua elemeota in, i. 442 
tm-. 4 S»» 453 459; na«aniflg of 

word, i. 339 and n.; penodiaaoon of, 
WaatecD, i. t and n., 15, 33, i6y- 
7:, 341, 111. 376 n,: acientific clemeota 
in, i. 446, 451: arudy of intelligibie 
fialda of, ». 10 M99., 44-6> 5:, 14^. 
ITS, 443, 4S5, 456; technique of, u 
44: 4490., 453, 45 Si 457 - 8 . 463-4; 
unity of, i. 36, 339 

Kicutaa, the, l ill, 113. lie. 

Kitiita Civduation: barbaritna, preo' 
lure of, i. ^3, lot, i!4; iii. 161 n.; 
culture of, 1.112-13, ”<> 

— lurrival of, ia o^^ing regiona, 
iii. 139; diaiAtegntioB w, I 101, 
331 jil. 38?: iii. :.^;EgypiiecCiWli- 
sation, contact with, i. 103,114; h. 
ix3: eivironment, human, 1, 266 
(m« aiio under Barbwiana; Egyptiac 
Civiliaatien; Sumerie Cieill^ioo): 
environment, ph^cal, 1. a66, 269, 
3 $^ 333 : czpaiMiOA of, i. X13,114; 
ill. 13a, i^Oiextincoonof.L 114; u> 
79,439:112.139,246, x6i n.;gBnesia 
of, i. 211-22, 366, 333; 3^> 

growth of, iii. x^: Hellenic Civib* 
ation, contact with, i. 3^ 2: home of, 
i. 112: li. 79: ideotificatifln of, 1.1 to 
4e49,; languagea of, i. xia-:3: 
matma] tecbnique of, iii. x6tn,; 
refugee! from, i. 114-19: reltgioo of, 
i. xia, 1144).; u. 225; Sumeric 
Civihaction—intruaionupoB, i« 62 n., 
III. 333; — rtJatioft to, i. 1x2-13, 
118, 266 n., 333: Ualted Kix^oxn, 
see onier Kxatti EitfSiS; Warem 
atliluda to, i. 155. Set also under 
ElWUMANS. 

KoLbea, 11^1042: Lfiviaitum, iu. 2:^ 
to, 321, 332 n« 

III 


Hodgkia, T.: luty «nd her Incoders, 
dud, iii. 263-6. 

Hobes2taufen, tbe, iL 170, x7xi iii. 
366, 37a- 

Kolkna; a corabiBe of oty^statea, iii. 

B I4, 353: eoioeitatioa 1:^, ii. 6^; 

ranee, raUnona with, iL 263; iiL 
353 > H^y Roman Empire, relatiooa 
with, iu, ^52; iaaulation of, frooi 
Europe, iu, 391, 353, ^68; phy»io> 
gnphy-^halkn^ of. u. 36^1 ; iii. 
2x8 n.; — compenaatory effecta of. 
ii. 263, 274; ”i- 35i> 353: political 
freedom, acquisition ttd mwu* 
tenanceof, iii. 352, 359. 366; Spaia, 
struggle with, ii. 203; iu, 333, 366. 
S«* 4bo under Ja^ah. 

Holy Alliance, the, ii. 185. 

Holy Roman Empire, the: a |l«ct of 
Soman Empire, i, iii, 276; 
centre of gravity of, ii. 169—70: de« 
dine of, ii. 169-70: dominMion of 
Western Sodety by, i. 15; iii. 34S; 
dyoasties of, ii. 169-70, 297: ex* 
tinctiooof, 1.343 ;iL i^, lyi; Great 
Interregnum, the, ii. 170, 271; 
Papacy, relanona with, i. 67: iiL 345, 
346; wirdenahip of marthea com* 
biB^ with, ii. 17^1. >98. See elte 
under FhAiecs; ^nastANS. 
Horus, myth of, iii. 259,260. 

Houat^ General Sam, iiL 237. 
Howoith, Sir Henry: Amswyt^the 
Afongoh, cited, iiL 33 n. 

Hrihor, High Pneat of Amon, li. 
x:6 «, 

Hiien Wing, King of Korea, iii. X3X n. 
Hubert, H.; Let Cellei et PEupauien 
Celti^ jut^d i'fyeque de la Thte, 
cited, ii. 282 n. 

Hue, L’Abbd: Se uv et in d‘«R Veyege 
dens U TerUtrie, leJhihetelta CAm, 
cited, iii. 82r3. 

Hudson, Mr. G. F.,od Nomadiam, ill. 
8 n., 12 n., 1211., 2311., 436-7x1., 

Hud^n River, the, iL 66,67, 69,440. 
Hugh Capet, King of Prance, ii. 197. 
Huguenots, the, u. 213, 250, 269: iiL 
359 ^9* 

HuligO Khaa, l 358; u. 244, 238, 
451* 

Hume, David: OfAteima/CAomcien, 
cite^ i. 33, im n., 468,469,470; Of 
iA« Aim a» iVegms qf Iac Arts end 
Scieneet, dted, i. 471-2, 47J-4. 
474-Si 4«-6; ii. 73; on environ* 
20021,1.468 M99.:ii. 73:onmifneaia, 
i. ICI H. :on race, i. 316 n,, 468. 
Hundf^ Yeara' War, die, U. 198 ir,; 
iii 3^. 352. 366, 
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Huns Bmpem, u. izi, i2», 
J32. 

Kunsvy: Austria, conquest of, ii. 
ipsa.: conversion to Wescerrt 
ChriitiaiuT^, i, 38. 63; jii. 4^9; 
feaeais of, lu. 4^^ ;Otuirnan Empire, 
lOU^Ie with, II. >7:, i?8^, :8o, 
aea, asj, s88; po U ric^ union s*ith 
Baifhbo^, artempts at, ii. 173-4, 
178^, S0t also ufidfr Haksubo 
M oNAJictrY; Maovam. 

Hima, iFe. 1. 58, 8s;ii. ije, 131, 134, 
: 36. 284, 3 74 i *S. 4 14> 432, 423, 

425, 436, 43 >, 445, 449, 453, 4$4. 
Su also under EPimiALiTBS. 

Hunonnoii, EDswOrth: CiviUaatim 
and uKinaU, dted, L 278, 392; ii. 
wi-a, 903-3, 90$; CUmotit 
FocMr eu iUuttraUd m Arid Amerita, 
cited, i. 32: n.; ii. 418; iii. 4^8^ 
clunetic xo&es, nj^tlieM of shift' 
ingof, u 331 n.; j. 4 to n., 34 n., 
9^5. 4»3 ««•; ui* 433««*. 453-4; 
on macerial sppantus ot Mexic 
CivilisaUon, i 366 n .; on Palmyra, 
ii. jon., ai6;oA physical environ* 
ment of Mayen Civiliaation.j. a5: n,, 
3sxn.: ii. 4n.. 344,, 303, 4:6-18; 
PaJesiuu and its Trarvfomatien, 
cited, iii. 435. 

Himyidi. John, iL 176. 

Huseya b. Mansilr b, fiayqerl, the 
Tiimrid. SuJtan, i. 951,362 , 3 63 a., 
964, 376: ii. 148, 

Husayn ohib SarawT, i, 393 a. 

Kuwte*, the. i 35s n. 

Hutchison, Dr. Robert, on scientific 
thought, i. 49-50 n, 

Huxley, Aldoua; Brace Nets World, 
ui, 10^3, tad. 

Huxley, J. S,: The Individual in Ae 
Ardmel Kingdom, cited, iii. $8, 
l(6ll., 2X3, sip, 280. 

Kybriea, Soog of, ii. 83; iii. 87 a, 

Kydhn, ii. ao2, 264, adp, 

Hyksoe, the: Egyp t c o o quaet of, j. 
105,106,107*1., ixtn., X37,139 n.; 
il X13 J17, 390{iii. 25,40’,431* 

444; — expulsion fiocn, t. 205, 138, 
139 »., 244; ii. 39’; oi- >5. 407; 
emptiofi of, from Steppe, ii 136; iii. 

* >9-4, 406; reLgion of, i. 205, 144; 

iimeric influeDce on, i, 239 n.; li. 
99c; Syrie, eetablishmeDt io, i. 105, 
106,1: t It., 935 B.; ii, 53,136, 38I, 
38»-9«* 

Hypailwb, Pnnee Alexander, it. 
226-7. 

Iberian Peninsula, the, i. 32; Celtic 
invasions of, iL s8>, 282; collisim 


j between Western aixd Syriac civill' 
saiione in, ii. 202 sen., 244, 361 

3 ,, 444. 447: iii. 1^. See also 

er PoRTVCAL; Spain. 

I Ibn Sarrittsh, Ab& 'Abdallih, i, 394, 
I 401: ii, 152 A.: iii. 464. 

I Ibn KhaldtlnT i. 396; iiL 27^: A Jih- 
fory of Ota Bathers, ched, ill 323-4; 
Axtoinogta^hy, cited, ui. 32$^ i 
career of, 1. 7c 350 ; — tg ilKia- 
tration of Withdrawal-and-Retura, 
iii. 289, 290, 321 segq, ethnological 
theories of, 1. 4d8 n., 470; historical 
thought of, rehrivity of, iii. 473-6; 
jV/uTeddoflidr, cited, ui. 86 *1., 249, 
323, 474, 475; on duretioo of eoi- 
piree, ii. 222; iii. 24; on prophetic 
expenence, iii. 249. 

Ibn Sa'ud, ^Abd-al-^Azis, King of 
Ksjd and Hijis, il xa n.; iii 20. 
Ibrihicn Z ^Osminli, Sultan, ill 49 n. 
Ibrihitn of Paiga, Ononisn viaiee, ui. 
40 n. 

lee Age, the, i. 293, 309, 304, 3x2 n., 
324; u. 3©8. 

Iceland: cooversten to Chrisiiuiity, ii. 
354-5* 357; ui. 471; Irish discovery 
of, ii. 340; optimum phyaicol chal¬ 
lenge presented by, il 292-3; 
jibysugrsphy of, compensation for, 
IL 270; political organization of, ii. 
2^1; racial coitipoainon of popula* 
tmn of, i. 2^ n.; rok of, if Sttiuii> 
nsviiQ Civuization bed triumphed, 
ii. 44 2,442: Sage, ii. 92,94-6,200 e., 
29X1 3sd-8 Scs&dinevjen culture at 
zenith in, j. 2420.; ii. 99, spt-a, 
346, 354, 355; settlement of, ii. 90, 
«’• 9 »> 99;iii> ’35. 

Iconoclasu, the, ree under OxTnoDOX 
Christian mr. 

I Ictinus the Athenian, Jil. 154. 

Idris of Bitlia, MawU, i. 3^. 

Idris b. 'AbdaUlh, ruler of Maghrib- 
al-Aqrf, L 355. 

Ikhnaton (Amenholep IV), 1. X03,119, 
’39> ’45-6; il. 5©»., itS, 1321*., 
352 rt, 386; iii. 28^x. 

11-Khan*, the, L 369, 364, 401; u. 78, 

.. *5. 417* 439. 450- 

Uek Khans, the, u. 14a a. ; lu. 29,147, 
415i 4’6. 451. 
lUyruns, the, IL 163. 

Inunortalicy, conceptionsof; C3kristUn, 

UI. 258-9jEgyptiac, {. J41,242, *43; 
Helleaic, l 96; iii 298; Minoan, i. 
98. 

ImtMhagh, the, iii. ao, 393. 

In Oett, Battle of, ii. i§o. 

Inca Empire: as Andean univsrsal 
state, i. 120, 121, 122, 223; il 34, 
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:«3, «e6; ui. 146; expuMion of, L 
:»©. m, r»a; ii. 34. 103, acTj 
fouftdraoo of, i. !0x-2;u. 103, ic6, 
toS: militinim of, L jas; nudeu* 
of. ii. so?; resctton of, to ^aaeu' 
oosku^, ii. ioa-3; Spanish coo* 
qiMt of, L iZQ, 181; wealth of, ii. 
#77. 

Ifidiet Army, il 128, >29; capitalc of, 
ii. iti st^.i lonniagea of. 1. 65 n.; 
Mutuy, u. 132; Naboiiil MoTemeot, 
it. i33;Neetorl20isin In, >. 35 n.. $1 
ii. a}7, 237; Noxth-Weet Fronner 
ProvBice, u. 129; Suosia and Shl'la, 
reUtieoa becwcon, i. 365 lad k.; ii, 
#$4* #5S; lloteuchabka, problem of, 
tit 840 ff. ^ Western anicude to 
people of, X. 153, Waatem 

mideiico—ohooge in fttboa of, ii. 
24^50: — peoalasatioa of, ii. 232, 
249; Wetternisation of, iiu 19^1, 
202-4. lader CjUn; 

CvFTA Empikb; Hornet Civiliza- 
TRW ; InDIC CrVTLIZATION ; Maurya 
£mpixb; Muokal £MMn; Paj^as ; 
RAJPVTAMA; SlAVBtY. 

lodlaos, Amehesn: assimiloeioo of 
'IndiaO'fishtera* to, L 466^; ii, 
312; oaooea of, iii. 8^; ertensioatioa 
of,L 212, 214,465: iL 27? n. (bnat, 
faihire to maater, li. 27^; poairioa 
of, is ewentieth ceotuiy, iL 277; 
Protectapt aod Cathie treaiinent 
of, Gontnftod, L 212, S14, 225. 

ladie Civilisation: artof.ui. 131, 376, 
365: barberuM. greaiura of, i. 8d; 
diamtecnoon of. x, 8d-7: u. 75; iu. 

270: environment, hwnan, ae# wder 
B«xb«riani; H«Uenk CiniisMiec; 
Nomada; Smic CivilUaQoo; S^riao 
Civiliiaiion: environment, phyneal, 
1. 2^. 332, 332;expaiuMoef,:. 86; 
ii. 74, 75: iii.: 31; fastaesaea of, 
ii. 406 fi.; rovila of, i. 35, ;i, 9i~2, 
130; ii. 239^ 405-6 n.; lii. 277; 
geneaia of, 1. 332; ^gtaphi^ 
nn^ of, i. 87^; H^eaic ^vUiaa* 
tion, ifitruaioa c^, i. 85**6, 90, 91, 
104, i6j; IL 129 *39. 37x-». 373. 

^5 130,131,197,37o:Hiadu 

QvUisaoon. appartetstien to, 1.8;, 
^ 95{ ii. X3#S borne of, i. 8 d, 

33:; ideoaluatioa of, i. 85^; in> 
terr^num foUoinn^. L 85; ii. is^, 
130; liL 147; nutenal tecbni^vie, l 
420; new ^und, atimulua of, u. 74; 
Nomada, preaaure of, i. 104, to6 
107, *43. ii. *#9-3«. U®. 37#: iii. 
449; pfoktanat, internal, 1. 92; ra« 
Iip)oof,i. 86,204.108435,438; 
ill. 13c; refraction into waves, u. 


405*^ n.; relisious penchant of, iu. 
384-5, 387; Sioic uvilizatioo, eon* 
tact wim, iL 373; Sumehc Cfvilisa* 
tioo^ relation to, i, 109, 184 r; 
Synec Civilisction, conuct wUb, iii. 
t3o: Time of Trtpubica, 1. 86-?: i>. 
75; iii. 270; universel ebur^, lee 
y"i«r H&4PUISM: imiveraal atate, 
fee under Gotta Eutim; Maubya 
EMT ira; Western atsicudo to, i. 156, 
163. Stt afro mfrr Cnu>K; Inxw 
C uLTm; Oxua>)AXutm Baaci. 

lodividuaJ, connotaoonofword,!. ffi. 

Individuab: creeQve, j. 29s, 426; iii. 
232 2099., 365^2,; — indirect in* 
fluence of, iiL 369; —eacrifice or 
efiacement of, iii. 369. sToi—aocul 
cettfiicc predpitated by, iii. 236—7; 
—Witbd!nwaI*asd*Iterum of,iii« 2^ 
re99., adjreff.; —ne afro icn^ 
BiNSDtCT; Ceust; CLAnsnoir; 
CoHTUcrw; Dawtb; Dayid; Gau* 
baim; Gavtama; Gasoojty; Him* 
PCruvac: Ian KsAuCrtiJosarMUs; 
Kaivt; LsriN; Loo; Loyola; 
Machiavblli ; MlsoaTrlB.creative; 
Moaea; Mvhamhap; Ollimb; 
Paul; Petb ths Gmat; Philo* 
T094BN; POLYltUS; S0L0t4; Trucy* 
mnas; Xs«o?qoK; relaiioo of—to 
growing dviluaiicns, ill. 227*099,; 
— to one another, u x6o, 441. 447, 
448, 4jr «Mv “i‘ “3 ««.; — 
to tocietiea of which tb^ are mem¬ 
ber*, i. 444. 453 «>; ui. ,95-6. at? 
1099.;—totheUafver*e,iiL 182 2:8. 
22p-6; reeponse o f —to external 
pressure^ ii. 265-6; —to phyeieal 
diaabiliuea, ii. 209. 220^1 x; aet^ 
determiaatien, progrtee towara, iii. 
t26.128,192~3, 226, 233~4- 

Indo*Buropeaa languages, L 80, X04, 
113 R, 1X4 s, a:7> 4^3i u. 434-5: 
iU. t4R, 177^. 39a-3.4©5,407.4W. 

]ndo>Europ«en race, hypothesis of. >. 
227-tB; ii, 425, 426. 

Indonesia, i. aoi, 268*^. 

Indua, aiater etreim of, (Mibran), L 
xo?*!., 302-3. 

Indus Culture, the: archaeologka] 
evidence for, 1. 107-8, 420 MM.; 
chronology erf, i. loB, 420-1; ow- 
tioctive Mtures of^ I. 429-20, 422; 
soviroomeot, phyatcal, L 2^, 
3«. 333 ► 4»7,418.438; Indic Civili- 
aetjon, discootinu2f!| with, i. 421-2; 
mstenal technique, j. 422; range of, 
t. X08 R; relief Of, i. 420, 422-3; 
Sumeric Civilisatioo, relation to, i. 
*07-8,284 257-8, 30*. 416 Mf9-. 

462 n. 
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Indus Valley, the: u province of 
*Abbuid ^iphite, i. :o$-d, 107; 
U, 130; M posable previAce of Em* 
pin of Smno and AUcad, i. I07^> 
ICO, ttiR., I3t 133 n., 4^3; 
phyiiography of, i. 2$?^, 30^3> 
306 fi. 

Industna] System, {he: ts s dominant 
iastiruiion of the Western World, 1. 
>•2, 8, 14; iii. too, sio, 24:, 363, 
3?6 n., 378; as s weapon of Wmem 
eaptoaion, ti. i|6: effects of, on 
Waterahistoricatti^Sfat.i.a teff., 
to, 46^, 3«©, 346: geneaie of, i. 18, 
flo-c; iii. 99. so$. 334* 3s8 n., 363; 
peolonoel conditions and biuiun 
skill in relation to, iii. 305«e7$.; 
human nature, dctrsnds made on, 
ill. tS9) 3^3; improvements in, 
iii, loiref^.; Mabenal* 
ivB, relation to, i. 9, 15 x.; 

Nonudiam in rektiOQ to, ill. iT-'ie, 
poliiicaJ world order In rela* 
tion to, iii. 363-$; social evils re* | 
suiting ftom, iii. syj-a; crarvsporta* 1 
lion in relatioft to, til. 30$*^ si<^ ! 
II ; v,*orId.^de extension of, i. 14, | 
SI, 07. Set c/fp irnde* Lasour; 
?HY8iCAi/ ScitNCS; Stu^vny; 
Statb: naoona?, 

loj^aevones. the, ii. 436. 

Inge, W. k.; TAe Xejeo' Greece, 
cited, ill, 3S7. 

Innoceot IV, Pope, E 43:. 

Ineeoa, social, i. soon.: arrested 
dviJixstions, atvsiosies with, iU. 88- 
9, todrrgf.’. defwration of, til. 

duplicatsoo of phenomena in 
different lenera of i, 434-5. 

Instiaet: In maecis. iii. xo8^; in Man, 
iii, jio; ifl^mion of, i ao6, ao?. 

InsQtuiioAs: incarnation of, i, ipt^:, 
443-3. 453 iii' a*s-3. 334*5 
methods of preararing, i, 443-5, 
433; oarure of, I 189, xpo, 453*5 J 
pnliilral rliiplifirinn of, i. 431; ~ 
military and cultural at^ievemeDis 
in relatioo to, i 471 n., 472. 

lotegrarion and difierentisiion, see 
Ytn am> Yatjg. 

International Labour Office, the, i. 
X4* 

Ineenoone: du^eation of, i. 43:, 433; 
iii. 357-8; nrst, aupenoiity of, uL 

Iona, ii. 89, 325, 339, 334. 335. 33?. 

ioiua u. 8a, 90.93,97. 39*-?. 44*; xu- 

• 35. 337. 338-9. 

loniane, the, i. 408; il 88,87, 98. 

Iphictstes Athenian, ui. (66 n. 

Iranians, the, i. 81, 354-5, 356, 357, 
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380; ii. 215, 385; iii, 437. .See oiro 
un^ PsBSiA. 

Jraaiaa Ufuruafle. the, i. So. 

Jranic Civilizadon; Arsbic CivUIsabon 
—aggression sgainst, i. 34S, 38? 
re99.; — diiCerentiation £rm, i. 71, 
34?, 349re99.; — ificorporatioa of, 
i. 6S^3. X19. i»4i u* 78, 393; — 
incuraww into domain of, i. 350; 
culture of, I 7 *. 35 ^, 35 *. 353 . 393 - 
4 , 39 S. 397; ix* 77 . — •«, 

UI. 244: ^istTOnocny, j. 3^3; n. 
149; — litcmture, i. *53; li. 76. 
148-9: — ndistioa of, 1. 397 
environment human, ree wafer 
Ambic Civilisation, Barbarians. Ko* 
mads, Orthodox Christian Civilisa* 
tion, Tucks; eoviroAment. p}»sjcal, 

i. 332; expansion of, j. 350, 303; iii. 
xta, 246; gCTieeis of, i. 332;^wth 
of, li. 245; iii. Its; boffiaof, 1. 68-9, 
83-4. 33 »i u* 78 i language of, i. 72, 
7a B., 350, 353; marobes, part 
played by,:. 376, 380; u. 144**99 i 
Mongols, pressure of. 1. 7: n,; u. 78, 
245 (Mg.; name used for, explai^ 
tion of, i. 7S ft. : new mund, atimo 
Uia of, ii. 77-9, 396; Nomads, pre^ 
sure of, i, 71 ft., 37a #(99,; ii. 7879, 
<45*^./ X 55 S Oitbodox Chnatun 
Civilisation, contact with, j. 340; ii. 
150 ((99.; political posiOon 0^-^ 
A.O. 1500, L 369sig^.; rafter coU 
Imon becween lani'il and Selim, j, 
sSSxegg.; achiam in, L 69-70, 347 
(egg.; ii. 78^; social unity of, i. 
350-3. 367 ; Syriac Civilization, 
iffiliadoo to, i. 6S, 8a, S3, 95, 347, 
357; E 76. 78, aB8; Turks, preesura 
of, i. 73 n. i ii. 445; Western Civili¬ 
sation, comparison with, u 70, ?i—2, 
84,347. .Se«oi(0undffMtK3SALBM- 
voiB;C^OMAKEMna^TiMisL>NK. 

' Irig: Arab Invasion of, >. 67; jl. 370; 
as psl.ri«T centre—of 'Abwisid 
Caliphate, L lay, — of Empire of 
Sumer AUad, i, 207, 309; 
ehingea in, L 267; Mongol invsoien 
of, i. 349; ii. 45 x; Ottoman conguest 
of, i. 70; ii. 445;Syxiaclnflueacaoo, 

ii. 39a; Umayyad rdgima in,:. 446. 
Set o/(o under shikar. 

Ireluid: barbarian iavaaioos, im¬ 
munity from, li. 328, 337; Catholic 
Church, relaiiorawiih, 1. 33; ij. 33a, 
331 (egg., 432 - 3 , 424; England, re- 
latiooa with, 1. 466; u. too, 190 
« 99 «. 3 » 3 - 4 . 3 * 8 ^. 334 ** 9 ?.> 4 ax 
(egg.; languages of, ii, 434-^, 426; 
lirerature oL E 4x4; ruoori^, 
dominant, i. 54; monaaceries of, ii. 
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336-7,129, Nttnoiliim of, ii. 

435; polinoii iA«did«aey of, li. too; 
Protestut MtcleocAt of, i. 466; ii. 

3 >*i 4 * 1 , 4 **, 4*4; 
PreustaaB ud Catholict, feud be^ 
tween. 1. 54: ii. 320^ Seandiaevian 
iavuioBs of, ii. 98, Joe, 194, 337 
Mff., 426; Weetem World, lacor* 
poierion into, ii. 424^; lii. m, $m 
aln iouifr CtLTi; PaR WBSTSIK 
Ckmstiak CmiJ 2 ATiO( 4 : Ulstd. 

Iriab Free State, the, ii, too a., 19c a., 

425-6. 

Iron Age, the, ui, tss> <58. 

Iro n wo rkio g; tniprovef&ca a is, • been ee 
of, iii, :73; invendon of. ill. :6x, 173. 

Irvifig, WuhinftoD, iu. 137. 

Isiam: alien influeiicee os, {, 83; ii 
chryMlii of Aimbic Irwiic civiU* 

xatiaoa, L 73-7, 95i ii. 388; u luo 
ceaefui reactioo Hellenic 

intniaion,!. I5$;u.£3s« *^’^»403, 

405-6 0.; aa ^naouiuvertal cbu^, 

L irj, 73, 79* »3* 91* 9^* *35* 

388; Chnatendore, mpcet os, j. 
36o*a«., 40j, 404-5; 8«Mai»of, i. 

5,83; IU. 338, 377; propa^aooo of, 
t. 30, 64-5; u. 143, 406, 449-5®; »u. 

439. 439. 450. 451 (w altp mJfr 
Mongols; SaljO^; Tvmb); race 
(utjudke, absenee of, L 3a6^; re* 
lipeua tolerance of, Ii. 345. 383; 
a^iim becwMD Sun^ asd Shi w, i. 

69-70; eecularitf of, iii. 467^, 470, 

473; Syriac iaepintion of, i. 83, 91, 

155. Set alto undtr 'AsaASiD Cali- 
ncATB; Astsukia; MoNOPavam 
CBRiSTiANm; Mvhammad; Nes* 
TosiAH Coustiahtty; Pan* Islamic 
Movemint; Shi* ism; Umayyad 
Caltpmaiv. 

lelamic Civilizatkm, i. 35; •rticulados 
into local statea, i. 69; c^Curo of, iii. 
t?3a.; environmoiT, human, tte 
uwrWaitom Civilisation; geneue 
of, i. 68, 69, tS4, 308; borne of, L 
68^; Italian influence on, t. 39; 
Nationaiism, operetioo of, i. 393, 

4007a I ii. 354-5; Syr^ Civilisation, 
sfBliatiofi to, i. 03; in. 173 n.; Wesv 
em scticude to, i. 156,1^; weetem 
Civilisation, contact with, L 399- 

S ; iii. 199. Su oitc iptdn AM 3 iC 
QJSATION; IkMOC CrVTVBATtON. 
lasil'Il Sb8h Safawl, i. 351; ii. 445; 
acceeiion of, i. 367; eifw* of, i. 3M, 

367-8,37:, 377.381,39*; »* wtidea 
of BUrcbea, >. 376, 377; careor of— | 
historical coasequeoeas of, I. 6^ 

34*. 353. 365 «>. 386, 388 /•«.; iL 
78 - 9 . * 55 ; — of. 377 i ooo- 
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quests of, i. 36a, 373-*, 374, 376, 
^85; death of, i, 38S; discomflcure of, 
J. 377 f<W*; litcrery (ifu of. j. 353. 
367; OsmanlM, etni^e with. 1. 
36s, 36s, ^8»#e«., 389, 303 ^ iu. 
3| n.; religious intolerance of,i. 351, 
3p*> 367. 371. 377. 361, 38s. 39*5 
Timurids, relatkma with, i, 352 
376,377.378,381, 38a: Usb^B, re. 
laoons With, 1. 375,^:. 38a. Ste 
else under Safawb^ Ski'sm. 
Isrtelitea, the, i. 81; iii. ; Aasyrian 
mititariam, reection to, lit 142, t$t; 
esodus of, from Egypt, i. 3 m; li. 
24*5. 73; iii. 369; environment, 
phyiical, li. 49, 53^, 267. .See afro 
iss^ KSBEBUia; JEWS. 

Istacvooes. the, ii. 436. 

Italic}, the, ii. 435. 

Ital^: u batile-D^ of Europe, u. 863; 
ill. 299, 3®9> 31: ;u bridge between 
Western Civllisataon and Orthodox 
and Syriac dvilizations,i. 38; iiL 345 ; 
as education of Western Society, i. 
19. *3 463 <«> 300-:. 3®*-*. 

a . 34*««9*. 3S7-«. 369. 375; 
icce of power, opertooa of, 1.19; 

ill 3 «»« 2 ?‘. H*”** 356-7; 

beriatts, aransaipioe, pressure of, 
III. S 99 , 300-:, 3 « 4 « 99 >. 3 **; 
states, J. 23, s6j u. 205; —arucula* 
tioa into. ui. 301^ ^ 345 - 6 ; — as 
empir^buiidm, tii. sop^oo, 347 ff., 
155^, 4 a?- 8 ; — ts ‘eurvivais* or 
Yevivais’, i. 344; —decline of, iii. 
348; — DumbMof, iiL 335,356; — 
tr^itional Icsticutkifla mmMelled 
by. iii. 34a, 343; — unification of, iii. 
355-6; — ree alto under 
cb: Genoa; Vbnics; coloai- 
satioa of—abeenes of, in Met* 
Minoan interregnum, i. 267*0; ^ 
Etruacaia, L 214, 114-1514; ii. 85: 
— Hellene, i. 24, 268; ii. 85; iii. 
121; cruelty, obtuseneas to, iii. 387; 
cuicuf t a c hieveraenta in field of, 
jii, 300, 367; — ndiaunn of, i. 19, 
*8-9, 341; i'l «34i 3 ot-». 304. 3 S 7 . 
369^, yn. 376 n.; dsspoiiBn and 
imperialiam in, iii. 355-6; devasts* 
non of—by Kasnibel, u. 323-14; 
iii, 170, 317 — in Goduc War, 

iii. 264; — by Lombardi, ii. 328, 

E 8; iii. 264-5, 267-8; East 
an Empire, relation to, ii. 43^ 

:; iii. 264,267,345 R.; enaniioa of, 
i. 36; iiL 299*300; French in* 
vaaiooa of, iL 29821.; iu. 299, 3^ 
346; Hepaburg Monu^y’a relatioii 
to, iii, 3050.; ifsffiuni^ of, ftom 
invaaioii, toeporary, iii. 299-300, 
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342 i Kingdom, capita] of, ii. 400; 
onguiative and coostnictivc phasea, 
iiL 36?; Orthodox Chruciamtr in, 
). 6$, 66; ui. 345 n.^ Onomao fem* 
pirt, relation 1. 29: iii. 305 n., 
309; political union, problem of, iii. 
309-10, 3x1; raeia] eocnpoaieion of 
people of, X. 2420.; Riaorgimeoto, 
n, 40j; ill. 283-6, 30^ Southern, 
Nornana in, u 63, 60: withdraw*]* 
and-Ratum, iii. 341 ttgQ, tilso 
un^ Achasamo; leLkwic CrviLua- 
TIOK; MAGh’A GOAECIA. 

Ivan IV the Terrible, Gear of Mua* 
covy, ii. 242-3; iii. 203. 

Jabal the, 1. 362, 368, 387, 390; 
ii. s6< 

fabaJ Anaarfyah, the, j. 338; li. i 6 -^, 
«S8, 266. 388. 

Jab*|.ad-l>urte, the, u. 238 ft 

Jac^ aad the Angel, (toiy of, iii. 20$. 

jacobin Chruiiana, m under MoiaO* 
mrsms. 

Jadwiga, Oueco of Poknd'Lithuaxua, 
ii. t74. 

Jagailoo, KingofFoiaod-Lithuania, ii. 
J74. 

Jahin^, N(ir*ad*Dlo, Timurid Em¬ 
peror of India, ii. 149. 

Jaia, L. C.: Jitdi f eivus in 

India, dtad, ii. 239 ft 

Jaioa, the, i. 86; as foiaili of Indie 
Cmlinabcn, i. 35, 31, pt; U. 239, 
403 ; metioa of, to penalisatioB. 
iL 139, 

Jalil-ad«Dln ManhoUmI, KKwiriem 
Shah, ii. 143 n. 

jamee, William; Tftf PorfeTm 0/ 
Ei^nnenee, died, i. 287-8. 

Jim! of Khurialn, i. 331, 36!, 363, 
3^;a. 77n<, »48- 

ja&uaanaa. rer urtd^ OnowM Ew< 
Fin; military catabliahmeDt. 

Japan: capicaia of, ii, 238^: Dutch 
traderi, penalization w, 11. 232-4. 

feudal aynemin, i, 2 q;uL 144; 
mdepoideot dviUzainn, anence of, 
i. 260; phyaiographr of, iii. jti n.; 
population problem, iii. 12: a., 
txsrr.: race-feeling in. >. 229-30, 
231; raciil atnint in, j. 242; Weatem 
World—bolatioft fr«n, iL 233, 366; 
--afcnndoAm®. of, iL 233-4, *49, 

366, 367, See efro under Fad 
EA» mN CrpOLBATtONlMAKCHUTUA. 

Jaaon, myth of, iu, *60, 261, 275, 

JItah. the, i, 378, 380, 381; ii. r4S 
T40: lee cue under MgOHALbrAN. 

J«O, the, :L X45 3 yz n.. 435; iU. 41*. 

jeona. Sir Jamea: hia estimate of age of 


Earth, &c., i. 173 0.; The ^^ynerious 
Unicene, cited, i. 272, 275-6; The 
Unioene orfiBod Ui, dted, i. 46a. 
Jehol, iL 123 n. 

JellI.d*Dia RQml, Muhammad,!. 350. 
Jeoa, Batde of, ii. 105. 

Jetmeaa, D.: ThtPeo^cJtheTwHiht, 
cited, iii. 6. 

jerusakm, Prankish Kingdom of, i. 

3P7: «i«g« of, by Veapasian, iii. 29$. 
jeeuita, the, i. 2x4, 225 rr,, 346, 469; 
IU. 270. 

^ircRrh ^leyeiopctdia, cited, iL 408-7, 
407-8, 410-tx. 

Jewe, the; as fuaila of Syriac Crviliia* 
lioa, i- 35, 5*. 6a 9«-* i SS 
aiS, 2S7,402; UI. 4^ ; attitude «, to 
GertiUes, i. 246-7; II. 74 ! Aahkenad, 
iL 240 segg ,; Asaimilatioattt, ii. 252- 
3; Caucasian, u, 237, 259, 270, 271, 
X a, 403-4,408-10; lii. X 3?; Crypto* 
ern, ii. 244 e., 248; Dmpori, the, 
i. 469; ii- 74> *38,243. *S7. a?i, 272, 
2?3> 274» a86.402,403,4«7,408; >ii. 
263, 294, 334”>: Ddnme Com¬ 
munity, ii, 247; Emancipated, ii. 

240, 244, 252; Filasha, ii. 257, 259, 
270, 271, 3J2, 385, 403, 406-7; iii. 
X37; iniasmeaac*, il. 257, 259, 270, 
322, 402re«.; iii. 137; Karaite, ii. 
405.4Xi-ra; Krimchek, ii. 257,404, 
40s, 4 »o-x X; UI. »37; language of, iii. 
X38 ff.; Maccabec*, il. 73, 286; iii. 
294.333 i Pharieeea, Witfadra«nl-axid- 
Rerum of, ui, 333: reaction of, to 
peoaliacion, il 236, 273; ~ g^a- 
tioQ2 in, iL z^segg.; revolts of— 
against Roma. ji. 285-6; iii. 294-6, 
470» — against Selaueid Monard». 
li. 286; iiL 294, 3381 S^ardi. iL 

241, 242, 243 Mgg.; survival of, xl. 
55; YamioJ, ii, 257, 259, 270, 404, 
495. 497-8; >u. x^7; Zealots, ill. 
283-4, *95 Ziomsta, ii. 242, 252- 
4. 405, 425; hi. 49,138 n. See abo 
under AnaASiD CAunuTB; Cav- 
CASUa; Crmea; Cdmany; Hs- 
nitBwa; lanAKLtna; Ottoman 
EK» as; Palbstihb; Russia; Spain. 

oan of Are, iL 196 a.; jji. 366. 
ob, sury of. as illustratioo of Chal* 
lei^2.ind-Responea,i. 271,272,874, 
276, 281, 282, 285, 286, 287, zks, 
_ *95, *97; ii. 393; iiL 3X2. 

Johannas Scotua Erigesa, ij. 327 n„ 

. 333. 

Jebn the Baptist, Saint, iii. 238, 262, 
John Zimiaeea, ^peror, iL 349, 438, 
Johnston. Sir H.K.i 
Afrua, citsd, iiL 393 n. 

Jomsborg, il. 99, 155^- 
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J«rdAo, VtUey «f. i. sjS, jet, 

38s iu. 3851 3w* 

Jeeephus: A Apo". ciMd, lu. 

M$-6; T%4 nisMry cf the RomMO’ 
Jtteish War. cited, ili. 3^5; 
df«fr*l-«id* 9 eTurn of, iu. 3^, 390. 
* 94 -^ 

JtUD JUM, che,iii.4M* 4^3»43<> 
Judaiim, i> 270; Ij. 203, 374: develop* 
neot of. i> St n.; miiiieoce of. oa 
leltfs, i. 63$ propagtoao of, i, 64; 
ii. *57. 406; ili. *435 n.. 419, 4So-». 

i tiditb. Queco of Senyec. u. 406. 
uMlavia. ii. i8e. 184. !o6. 

Ojl Kbifi. i, 373, 383. 39® i u- US «•. 

X46, 147 lUJ* 4^4* 

Julko. Emperor^ ii. isan., 378. 
Julius Cicitr, ii. lei. aSt, 383; iu. 
166. 374. 466. 

juUiia, M. CwnUIe: De la GauU d £e 
FrariU'. Has Oripnts Uisionques, 
cited, L ( 1 * 13 . 

Jumnt, River. Ii. tjo, xjt. 

JUAiyd Skfewl. Shsfkb, i. 366, 367. 
Juetifusn I. Emperor, 1. xjS; u. 43X: 
iii. i6t. 36^ »66 ft., 383 n. 

f iistt&iae n. Emperor, uL 373. 
um, the, iL 86, 96, 99,190, »68. 


Keiuuj.ii. 130.131. 

KftAt. Inuiwiuel, Withdrawsl-uid- 
Reruffl of, iii. 331. 

Kereites. m ttn£r JswS. 

KeriyiR. the, ii. 337-8. 

Kasha. Kin; of Napta, ii, ti6. 

Kaasites, the. I tn, ti6.118. tjdn,; 
ii> «34. 387, 389, 390, 396. 397. Set 
alts tender 

Kalytpu, the. ii. 436, 

Kayek. the. iu. s»84-S* 

Kertin. the. i. 94. 

Kells, ^nod trf, ii. 431. 

Kemil Pasha, Muxttfil, i. 394; uL 48. 
tO!, 383 n. 

Kendrick. T. D.! ^ Hitury of the 
VtJdtigi, cited, ii. 9^ ». 

Kent, piincipalify of, li. 195. 

Kenru^, li. 68. 

Kenya, 1 153 ».. 315,339; ii. 302, 3031 
uj. 19-30. 

Ker. W. P.: and Remanee, cited, 

u« 35^1 35 »- 9 . 

KhAnjls. tte, u 35|, ^63; ii. 339 

Khat^ Empire of, 1. 93; ss Hittu* 
UAitM kififdec&. i. :m; break-up 
of. L lot; option of. i. 113^ 141 
militariam of. iii. 13a, 140; reladcna 
of, wiib E«7^ u 103, i:4> 

Khaeara. the, i. 64; it. 357. 3f3« 4^* 
5«., 4X0i ili, 85-6 H., 4:4, 413, 
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430, 437, 


424-fi +»7. 4*8, 439. 

^ 45o>, 

Khian, the, 11. xai; m. 143, 330. 4x4. 
4t$. 428. 424, 44i> 

Khooev, MawlA. Orcoman Gmd 
Mufd. iii. 40 n. 

KhurMn, i. 69, 351. 36X, 362. 380. 
%’lt. 373 , 375 » 3 «; ii- U»» * 43 . > 40 , 
m, 37 *-*. 379 "*. 3B3, 445 . 4*6 j 
ui. 39 n. 5se eUa under SaliOqs. 

Khurroa (La Reiaa or Rexalioa), iii. 
40 ft. 

Khwija *AH StfMri, Sbaykb. i. 364. 
365. 366. 

Khwijaa, the, i, 358; li. 338. 

KhwArizre, i. 373. 375, 377 j ii. 144, 
X4S»-. X46, X47, 379".. 447, 45*1 
ill t47: 

Km. the, ii. tax; ill *5.143. 330,416, 
4**. 441. 

Kin*group, diaaohrtion of. IL 94, 

Kin^lake, A. W.: Moihen, ii. 185. 

Kioga: divine, i. 5 i^hilesophec, i. iSi, 
ii. 8X51 ui. 99, *«3, *5*-*, 
353: pnett. u. 93 1 primitive, 1. X69- 
90,437; slave, li. 131; iii. 30,3: it, 
40s. 

Kinpl^, Charleai Fable of the Doaa* 
TMilikes, ii. ag. 

Kipling, Kudy^; 'Tbo Miracle of 
Puruo Bsphat*, ili. xpi^t; 'Re* 
cessioual'. u 3x6. 

Ki^Bueha, MoqmI Geoerai, ii, 45:. 

Korea, Mongol donunation over. itl. 
rjxn, Sseoltow^KaiBN Wano; 
Scsum. 

Kosovo. Battle of. iL 102, 

Krimchake, see tader Jfwa, 

KUchUlc Qeraaijy.'TVea^ of. iii, a6,48. 

Kurdistan. Nestoriac hlgh^nden of, 
1. 336, 2375 ii. 258, 270, 3:1. 

Kurds, the. 1. 389^; IL 3:1. 

Kuihaoa, the. i. 86. 90. ic*. 573 liL 
4x8. Sea oUa tmder OxvS'jMUirrB 
Basik; Yvi-cin. 

Kusbin Empire, the, 1. 86. 90; iL 373. 

,.375.374. 

Kmcto, u. 372-3; lu. 144. 

Labour, ditdsioQ of, j. 2. 3 n.. 4. 8,10. 
47. lopr^: ii. 3Jon. 

Labrador, ii. 296. 

Laconia, m tmder B^aata. 

Langdon, Professor. 1. ^o, 431. 

La&guege: as a social inamnnent. 1, 
X74 M.; iii. 2r8; d e velopm^c o4 ill. 

diffusion of, ili. 391-4; 
origin of, i. X74: iii. 156,176. 

La^tse. i. 8^; iii, rS?, 

Lapps, the, 1. 230 ; ii. 30^1, 308. 
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Lw NavM. Bank ofi i>. ao6« 

La Ttee, ii. 3jo> 346. 

Latin Un^uaM, tW. •• 7> 173 a. iii'; 459a> 

LaRintora, 0. t Mtnt^unet Cradlt 
Conj^, died, il, 137; ill. 16, 3* n. 

L«ague of Natioaa^ the, i. 14, 1$, 31. 

LabaiMja, the, H 56-7, s66. 

Lebanon, the, i, loa; ii. $!'<> S^~7> 
258 n,. 366, 2?o, 388, 389; iii. 129. 

Lechaeum, Bank of, lii. 166 n. 

Leibnu, Gotrtned Wilhelm, phii^ 
aophy oL iii« 2*5> 227 n. 

Lemnoa, i. 115 n., 407, 408 

(Vladlrmc liyi^ Llianev), i. 
^; il. 79 n .; lii. aoo ««„ *78.^645 
Withdnwu^d«Re(um of, ui. 203 *4. 

Lanbisrad, ii. j 57^; iii. too. 

Lao 111 (he S^riaa, &nperor: achieve¬ 
ment of, 1. 64 n., 65 R.. M. 70; ii. 
352 368,430: iii. 27S*4; career of, 

t. 64 n.: ^ ae illustration of With- 
dmeal-and-Rerum, iii. 2?4HS. 

LeoQidasI,Kinf ofSnrta,iii.63n.,65. 

Leopold Hapsburs, ni. 3^, 349. 

Leukra, Battle rkf, {j, tti; iij, 73-4, 

Levantines, the, u. t^o-t, 23$ n., 245* 

Libaru, u. 305 r. 

Libyan*, di*. Hi. 20, or, 408, 409. 
423'4. 43^ R . 444 44^. Set als« 
tatd4r EoVTT. 

Life: Bitiquit/ of, i. :73 n., 46s; con* 
ditioni a*eaa**(T for, i. 375-6: 
craaijon of, i. 196. *76; iu. 21^17: 
manifaautioAi of-^temaiion be* 
twees ataric condirion and dynamic 
activity, i. 196 M99.; — compara* 
bility of, i. j?3, 178^; —con* 
tinuicy of, i. 43; ~ oualiile* of, ac¬ 
quired by Creation or numeais, i. 
42$-6; —Underlying unity of, i. 
249,370: iii. 390; — uniauenew of, 
i. 178; “Sft ako mder doo; aim- 
plidty,aqiJatioftwjih,ici.i83. Sttabo 
rmdrrACTtore; BvOlvtiOn; Naturb. 

Lmdemann, Professor P. A., on di> 
Riatic influences on sgiv^niral and 
pestersl cocmnunliiss, iii. 435-6. 

Lindisfame, ii. 334, 335 337. 

Lithuania: as march, Ii, >76, 202: 
conversion to Wesism ChnstUnity, 
ti. :73> t74: culture of, ii. 304; ex¬ 
pansion of, ti. 172-3, 175, 4ti; iii. 

& 4a8, 439, 439 (lee also vrdfr 
oocx CHUisriA^r Civatu. 
Tiore, Ruuiaa Branch); heraldic 
emblem of, ii. :73; Teutonic 
Knights, struggle with. u. 171; ui. 
350. Sea aiso under Pouind- 
LmiUA^iA. 
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Liutpraad, King of the Lomberds, ij. 
34 ». 

Livingstone, David, i. 228. 

Li^ (T. LIviue); oq Alexander the 
Great and Roman atare, iii. 4S9; on 
depopulation ofCanipagna, L.:? r.; 
on effect of Roman weapons on 
Macedosiaos,iL 163; os Hannibal sc 

S ies of Rome, iii. 269 n ; on Hsnni- 
I’s occupation of Capua, ii. 19-M; 
on the phalanx 1.428 n.: on rocsptieo 
of Magoa Mater,ii.ai6: on euppras- 
aicn o? Bacchanals, ii. 216; on sup- 
proaion of Lycurgetn agSgf. iii. 67 R. 
Uoque Yupin^UK Inca, i. 122. 
LocrianS, ii. 85. 

Lombards, the, i. 33, $8; ii. too, 341, 
34a 397 -S. 43 »; iii. :6s, 265, 

*67-9, *69, 360,459. See abo unA- 
lT.Ai.y; SjcrvY. 

London: geographical sinistioo of, il, 
60, 273 • Scandinavian siege of, ii, 
6©, 194,199, 273 , 349 ) 40X, 438 ,444. 
Lochaere J, uia Carolingian, 1. 37, 39. 
Lotharlngk, i. 37, 3 ^* 39 * 49 * 64; iii. 
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Lothian, n. x 9 >~ 3 , x 94 , 195. 
Lotus-eaters, myth c^, iL 22-3, 29, 30; 
Iii. 3, jox. 

I.oui8 I tbe Great, King of Hungary, 
iL 174. 

X<ouis IX,Kicgofrntace,i, i$2 n.;u. 
45 t;iii, 37 ». 

Louis XL King of France, iii, 305,357, 
358, 361. 

Louis XIV, King of Fnnca, iii. 356, 
366, 

Louisiar>a Purchase, the, ii. 87. 
Loyang, ii, rip. 

LojRiIa, Ignatius, Withdrawal*and* 
Return of, iii. 37^ 466, 467. 
Lublin, Treaty of, il, 175, 17^ 
Lucretius: De Rgrum f^atura, cited, J. 

44 * 49 . 55 , S6n., a 99 i ii. 9 : iii. 374. 
Lugalzaggiai, ty^t of Erach asd 
Onvna, i. le^; ii. 388; uL 142. 
LUtsow, Pranas, Count: Bohenaat An 
ffimneat Sieteh, cited, i. 352 r, 
Luxemburg, House of, iL : 70; ill. 357, 
460. 

LuxeuH. U. 330. 

Lybyer, A. H.: The Gwemment cj tAe 
OcroRiOH tn the Tlieie erf 

Suloinan the xofnifieent, cited, ul. 
32 re 9 f. 

Lycortas of Megalopolis, iii. 3x4 
Lycurgus. iii. 56. See alto vadb' 
Spakta. 

Lydiadas of Megalopolis, iii. 3t3-x4. 
Lydians, the, ii, 46, 136^ R., 238 r.; 
iii. 66, 448. 
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Lyon$, H. G.: Tkt Physicfpaphy ^ th* 
River Nile and itt Basin, ciCM, i> 

3 «^|o. 

Lysiin*chua, the dladoebus^ m. edx n. 

Lytton. Buhvcr: The Comnf Raee, 
ciKd, uL i£ 4> 

MecelisteTt R. A. S.: Tin Archaeology 
Ireland, cited, ii. 327, 

Mecobeo, the, tee tender Jews. 

Mtcedon, KiASdem ef: m warden of 
mcichee, ii. :6o, t6s, tii 467; 
Athefis, eoni^iec with, iiL 338, 340, 
486; competiiioft with Oadgidicd 
for lole 01 Nonhem Greae Power, 
tii. 4791^.: expansion of, i. ets, 
41 $ n.; tL a8x n.; lii. 483-6; fuhire 
M. to unify Continencii Greece, iii. 
4II; foundation of, iii. 479; mUiOtry 
technique of, iii. X65; monsrchic*! 
rdfinte, survivel of, iii, 358-^ e., 
4792*94.; Rome, conflict with, U. 
X03, 104, 105, x62'4; iii. 3x2. 314 
segg., 341, 487-8; Sparta, conflict 
with, ill 76, 166, S 74 , 341, 486. See 
also tatder Alexanpcr the Oksat; 
Aizxanpsr I; Amyktas I; Amyn- 
TAS ni: Antigosm ii Gonatae; 
ArtTtcdms 111 Ammeiaus; 

PfitLiP II; Phu.ip V; Rouam* 
Macsdonian Warn. 

Uacedoole: continental character of, 
ii. i6q II.; Oeeemsn conquat of, iii 
s6.e7. 

Maehiavelli, Niccolfr, iii. 341, 34s; 
Lettee RamHari, cited, iii, 307^; 
on France and GermaDy, Iii, 361 n.; 
WUhdrawal-and-RetujT) of, til 288, 
290, a99«??. 

Machine Age, the, io. 2$5, 157, tjS, 
x6o, 365. 

Mcllwiine, Profeseor G. H., in Cam¬ 
bridge Medieoal HhUny, 00 de^ 
vehement of monarchy in Ensland 
and Pnnee, cited, iii. 362. 

Mikiu Graecia, ui. tat; cultural 
eminence of, it. 8$ i despotism and 
territoriai oonsoiiucioo in, uL 
357 l^renrufT), hegemony of, tii. 
357 n. See ofre under Iraiy; 
CblonlEaeioiL 

Magyars, the, iii 423; as wardeot of 
marchiw,iii.46i iBulgariaoa.atruggle 
With, iiL 442; conversion to Weatem 
Chriniaoity, ii. i6d; iii. 25, 426, 
46:; irruption of, Into Alfdld, j. 63; 
iiL a^ 3 «i 348.4*5. 4 * 6 . 437,44*. 
442;P«cbefiegs, pressure of, lu. 427. 
437.44*. ^3,461; physical eaviroo' 
meni of, it. 300-:. 

Maharashtra, plateau of, ill. 400-1,449. 


Mahaviia, f, 86. 

MahmQd Pasha, Ottomao visier, iiL 
40 n. 

Mahoqd of Ghaanah, Sultan, i. 104, 
to® ".►3SJ.3to;ii78. 

Mahm&d II 'Osmanll, Sultan, ii. 183, 
(87; lit 49, ada A. 

Maine, State of, u. ^4-5. 

Maiorhies, unoeetive. ui, 241 feqq, 
Malay language, the, ill. 391. 

Mal^, Chinese in, it. 315. 
Mstinowaki, B.: ArgomutsedthePaei' 
fic, died, u. 30 a. 

MamlOka, the, i. 358, 388; u. 76; 
'Abbesid Caliphate, relation to, i 
70, :«s»!., 360, 36T, 383-4, 398? ii. 
76; m. 30: dural^ty of rule of, L 
70-t: extirpaOoQ of, Iii 31, 50, 
282A.; Mongols, struggle with, L 
7* »«. M9. 3Si>i 583-4; iii. 30, 449; 
ongm of, j. 104; u. 396 ; all. 30, 401; 
'OOTifilia—relations with, i. 368, 

e . 387,388; iii. 10-x;—overtluow 
>. 7*. 388, 398, 399; iii. 3®. 2»; 
hifawia, relaQons with, 1. 382. 387; 
seiaure of power by, j, C04-3; iii, 30; 
abve system, lij. 30-1. 3s n., 33; 
Timur Lenk, encounter with, ill. 
3*7 «. 

Man; animalism, reveralon o, iiL 86-8; 
antiquity of, i. 148 n,, 173 n., t?^, 
243,482; coiifiictiog impukea of, iu. 
116-17; dimorphi^, theoiin re¬ 
garding, Iii. 93-4. xo$, X06; e^ 
centric Qlusioiu of, I, xyS, 1M; 
evolution of, i 139, 273, 174^ 180, 
288,192,196, 205. 206, 293; iii. 88, 
172, ai8, 233; of, i. 271, 274, 
278, 277, 28t-2, 286, ifc; goal of 
endeevoura of, L 159,176,177, X94, 
203. 484; iii. 123.172, 262-3, 373. 
383; institutional refadons of, I. 

454-5. 457. 458 s *89 

(tee also under JtmmTtom); mw- 
cal proceese* o^adaprahlliry of, iii. 
87-8: —instinctive, iii. tx®5 — 
original structure, x. 8; — PfO- 
iii^ean 6lan, iiL 1x4, 1152*94.; — 
relativity of, iii. 381 -2; — slmiWiry 
of, everywhere, i. 426, 43 t-a; — fee 
also under TkWckt; needs of, as 
motives for progress, i. 290-3; new 
species of, til. 2J2, 359. 573i 383; 
non^sodsl expeneoces of. 1. 454".; 
ordeal of, I. 2^4, 281 segg .; personal 
relarions of, t. 160. 441, 447, 448, 
4S»«99.. ^1 w. 289; prunidve-^ 
excessive eh^enges to, from phj^* 
cal environment, ii. 275; — living 
rtpresentativea of, 1. 230; — nature, 
survival of, UL ito, 243-4* —^ 
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ato vndtr SociVTiB; 'phmoniiil 
mug«s’ of, I. 373, 493 iii. 859J 
redemptiooof, i. 373, 374, 376,39? J 
•Mall oacure of,*i. 173 tsd n,, 179, 
:9s, !93, ^4: iii. 3:8; imifyioB 
eeAdefi<>«a^j. 8,10,197*8. Snaltc 
mdtr C»imoc*act: imiviDxiAu; 
IrfMBTiUAt. Smu; Microcosm 
ANO Mac» 0 C 03 M; Natorb; Pbu 
SO rrALTTm. 

Muichu Eippiro, the, iL 133; «• Pir 
EMMm mtivenal itate, i. lii. 

C ., t44, 330; u ghostofTs'ifiUid 
Empires, 1. 47$: Nomid*. ex' 
tirpstion of, iii. 19, 433, 449. Sm 
dto ufkirr Crtna. 

Msnchuni:ChiaeseimmigWion into, 
i), 134 i iii. 19; ineorpontion of, into 
Fir EMtem Civiluaiion, >1. iM~5i 
iu. ^3 n.; Mongols ind Chinese 

in, iu. :o;pmsur«uponChio3froin, 
ii. 131 ff^., 136 Sino-7tpsn«*e 
eonfUct ia, ii. ia 6 n. Sts ctm wtdtr 
ChIKa. 

Menchui, the, iL 133-3, 1^5; iii. 

1$, *0, 33 n., 4*B>433 "• 

MsBgu Khan, 1. 153n.; u. 45:. 

Mini, the, iL 3$9, 363, 36$, 37X. 
Menicbseiam, 1 $^ :oe;ii. 33$, 374 n., 
3?$» 37«. 450; ui- 397. 4»5 «>, ^5t. 
Mantses, lu. 4774.; Btttle 01 362 
•.c.), iiL 393". 

Mansikert, Settle of, 1. 114 n.; Iii. 36. 
Menthon, Settle of, ilL 7^ 93. 
Merches, pert pli^M by, ii. : is Mff. 

Sts clt 9 undsT names M dvilisetions. 
Merco Folo, i. 38: il. 4{i; iii. 399. 
Mercui AureiJus Antenmus, i. 4:, 447, 
ii. 165, 3is; iu. 99> 353-4: 
Mtdusiiaiu, eiMo, ui. 353, 
M^oliouth, D. 8.: Mo^aiomsd. cited, 
il. ti,; MoMtanwdoidim, died, iiL 

Me^^l^^lattle of, i, 388. 
Meraniln, u. 56, ,S># under 

MOHOnSLERS. 

MenRfiaa, the, u. 347, 048. 

Manhell, Sic John: l 416x4^9., ^6; 
Mehsi ^ Dw and the tndtu CrtsA'* 
fsatien, deed, i. 108 tt. , X31 n., 303 n.,> 
306 «., 4t7-»> 433-3. 

Mexvell, Andrew, died, ii. 164, 368-9. 
Merveria, the, IL 33^. 

MexT, KaxI, i. 4: n.; iii. aoi. 

Maaej, the, sit. 30. 

Maelemeh^ Pxopbet, iU. 338. 

Maiovia, n. 1^, 1741. 

Meip4to, H.: La Antique, deed, 
i. 310-30; iii. 3x3 ". 

Miesschusens. Stete of, U. 394-5. 
MassagecBe, the, i. 376: ii. 139, 140, 


INDEX 

141. :4$”.i 37("«* 43S:ui.4tJ>4i3, 

Ma^Mmetks, Iii. 173, 185; eff. kIs' 
cion to, iiL 3B8, 3I9; auggested rela¬ 
tivity of, iii. 380-r. 

MetterMrn, first wceet of, iii. 338. 
Maurice, Emperor, iii. 164 n. 

Meurye Emeire, is Indie univerul 
state, 1.86,87-80., 91; u.75,ta9o.,x3a. 
MevTomikUlu. Petro Bay, il, is?, 
MasDuIiin L Eraperor, u. 58. 

Maysn Civilisation; agriculture, i. 


126 ». I Afidaen Civilizetion, con. 
tact with, iii. 132; berbarima, pree- 
sura of, i. 137 , rsS, 236; chronology 
of, I. 1350.: culture of, i. ! 36 n., 
137 , 437; i'. *J 9 : — Mtronooiy, i. 
136 - 7 , 434: ‘Ii-158 —cidiatioa 

of, i. TM, 266; decline of, i. isfi; 
ii. 41^x7; iii. 146; enviroiuoeat, 
human, 1.33? (sss alte under Andeia 
Civilisation 1 Barbarians); environ* 
ment, phyiical. i. 225, 126 tad k., 
xa8, a6o-i, 366«., 369, 3**. 33 X. 
33 *. 33 % 438: u. 4, 34 - 0 , 3 ^- 6 . 
395fL, 4:^18; —campensetion 
iL 270; expansion of, lii. 132-3. 
r46;extii>cti0Q0f, i. 125,126 and r,; 
ii. 4; geoc^ of, I. :8s 'x., 260, 321, 
337 , 438; ii. 4, 34 ,36, a?©, 4 * 6 ,43a; 
growth of, lu. :3S-3, 158; home of, 
1. 13 $, 128. 366, 33:; ii. 36; inter* 
regnura fallflwmg, :. 125, is?; iii. 
X33; metallurgical techni^ue^ ignor- 
isceof, iiL 158 n.j : 61-3; minority, 
dominant, i. ts6».^ ts?; raoBU- 
menta of, i. 135 n. ; it 4, 9, xo, 4x9: 
pacific spirit of, :. 137; refugees 
froro, i. 135,128: relation to Yuca- 
tec and Meiic, :. 127-8, 366, 332; 
ui, 133; religion of, i. 127; universal 
ebUTM, absence of, L 127; Western 
attitude ta, i. 156. 

Mayan Empire, Fine, aa universal 
state, i. 135. 

Miyan Eoipire, ao^allsd Second, 

22$ R. 

Mayan language, iii. 394, 

Mayapatu 1.134 n-, 125 *1, 

Ma^, the, L iion.. 124 r., 127; U, 

Mayo, f^atharine, iu. 240. 

Mayta Capae^ Inca, i. 122. 

MaMakiam, :i. ^74 r., 375, 376. 

Maryad, Banu, iii. 4:6, 44$. 

Meadow*, T. T.: TVix Comers and 
their RAel&ens. dted, 1. 202-3. 

Means, P. A.: Aneient CiviUsariotii of 
the Andet. cited, i. 273, 322-3; iu 
208. 398-9. 

Mecca: contrast with Medina, ii. $7 e.; 
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Mubanuiud, Prophet, isd, jii. 
iT% n., 46S-9i Mchof^AX, 930), 
j. 3 s(. 

Med^ the, i. So. 376; li. 13$, >36 
««,, 141, *78; til MI. tsi» 44S. 
St« aitowuur AdsvaiAi SemtAKS. 
Me^iboms, Acbaeraeniui G«iunl, ii. 
44 * 48. 

Meyuopolis, lu. 313-14, 477 n>> 48:. 
Mesve, iii. 5a, 336. 

Muoieti *A1J, Paeh* of Egypt, uJ. 31, 
$0, aSa w., 383 n., 4 w, 

Mehmed II 'Oemtfiii, Sultan (the 
Conqueror), 1. ^31, 369-70; ii. toe, 
j 78. aaa, 04}; li). 33 n., 40 56. 

M«hin«d IV 'Oemoali. Sultan, iii. 49 n. 
Mehmed Piri, Ottoman vmaT.iiL 40 n. 
Mehmed SdhSUU, Ottoman vizier, ii. 

a s; iii, 40 s. 

iutea, the, >, $a n.; U. 436 »., 28$, 
287; ree afro vnarr Catholic 
Crusol 

Memptua, i. 13?; Li. 1:7. 

Meaavino, Giovaruu Antonio, iiL 35 k. 
Mercia, ii. 98, <93^, 199. 

Meroe, iL x 17. 

Meroviogian Empire, the, j. 58, 59 n.; 

ii. x6$, 166; ill 476. 

Meaolonghi, il 26a. 

Meeaema, s€e under SPARTA. 
MetzUurg7, mvenoon of, i. 429, 432, 

43 S; m. j6c-a. 

Methodiui, the Apoede of the Slaw, i. 
6s; ii. 431. 

Mettemich, Prince, xL 28a, 183, 185, 

: 86 . 

Metz, aiwof, (1870), iii. 298. 

Merer, £duerd^ i, 7^ CetthuAu da 
AUeriums. Cited, 1. 1262 r., 
ica fi„ «., X73-4 «., 209 257, 

270 fi.; til. 39^ n. 

Mexic Civilization: agriculture. 1. 265; 
tl a?? R.; barbariane, preaaure of. ii, 
207 ;cbrcw)ogyof, i. ms A.;culnire 
of, i. ca?; — radirton of, I 258 r., 
265; iii, 133; diaintegrmtioa of, i, 
134 R,, 265 R.; iiL J46; environment, 
human, set vnder Barbariane, West¬ 
ern Civilization, Yucatec Civiliza* 
Hon; environment, phyaica), i. 128, 
269, 33a. 3^3; espaceion of, hi. 133, 
146; genezit of, 1. j^r-, <23, te8, 
2^, 33a; growth of. i. ias*m> I33> 
home of, t. 123, ja?, xa8; matchee, 
pert h?, It, ao?^; Mayan 

Civilizaiioo, relation to, i. 127, 266, 
33a; iii. 133; metallurgical tech¬ 
nique. ui. X33 R.; milicariam of, i, 
12s n.; relig^ of, i. xa7-8; Time 
of Troubles, I. X24 r., 26$ n.; m. 
146; Weatem aRiriide to, 1 . 156; 
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Western Clvilieatioo, abwrM'on by, 

i. 119, tea, 265 R.; IL ao6; Yucatec, 
abaorption of, i. 123-4, las R.; bi. 
133, 146. 

Mexico: Ccisreros, the, iiL 137; 

Sps&iah Viceroyairy of, >. lao. 
Microcosm and Macrocoam,!. 20S; ui. 

*?*' *«S* 283 W. 3 »S. 33a. 
Midhzt ^iha, 11.187, 

Migr a tion, set under Ckaixshcs*ah 9* 
HsLLEKIcClVILBATrOH; 
Pskauzatiok; Unttsd STATta OP 
AMmiCA: VbUCaWANDBlUlCOSH. 
Mihingula, the Hun, lii. 25 n, 

Milenia, ii. 46. 

Mihtariam: aa cause of breakdown of 
civilizaikmz, ill jpo, 167^; aa 
malady of oiarchez, is. tt2 r., 13$ R>> 
148; ^ture, propagation of, m re¬ 
lation to, iii. xSi. See aist tmda 
AasvniA; Aztbc Eunnt; CiMtL^ 
MAONX; Chubchsz: Univer^; Pap 
E asmtH CmuzATnN: Japanese 
branch; iNCA Empim; Khatti 
PRS; MzxiC CiviLUATtOK; Spaata; 
SuMERte CrviLtZATtOK; Ttuire 
Lso:; Tl’iH Empos. 

Miltia de e, son of Cimon, 1. 408, 412, 
423* 4 S 4 < 

Milton, John, lu. sif.Pafodise Lai, L 
* 74 . 

Mimesis, 1. rpi^, >95 r., 426; ui. 243 

evidence for, I. 9a, ^3, 94, 97, 267, 
329, 40s, 407, 4*3 i u. 160; til, J^-3. 
379; barbarians, pressure of, i, 03. 
9^97, too, xoi, i04.xx6:u. *59-M, 
313—J6;iii. x6o, 444; bronze, use of. 
ii£ 26^1; cestrez of gravity of, u. 
J97; culture of, i. 93, toe n., 329 n.; 
lu. ajt,>. 97-8; lu. 3795 — 

radiation of, 1.94, t02 r., e6o r., 267, 
406; ii. 3 i6-t7,319,321; iii. X42-3; 
— survival of, in outlying regions, 
ui. *38; disantegniMn of, i. 94; iii. 
J13, ISO. 143. t73; drses, i. 94* 
J74*5 n,; Eg^uic Civilization, con¬ 
tact with, i. 94, 06 R.; environioent, 
human, i. 337 (res dfro vsuier Bai- 
bariana; Egypliac Civiliaiion); en* 
viionmcni, f^yaical, i, 233 n., 259- 
6«, *69, 323 raff?., 333, 334, 337, 
43B; ii. 36-7; eompenaation for, 

ii. ^8; expanaion of, I. 9$, 97 R., 
405.4C6; ii. 3x5-165 iii. 130, 14*^1', 
extinction of, ii. 439; genesis of, l 
: 54 , jIs"., * 33 ".. * 59 . 3*3 
337, ft?. 43s; u, 268, 270; g«* 

H KicsJ rann of, t. 93~4> 95 ;u. 82; 
enic Civwzation, relaaon to, L 
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111, im; hpme of, i. 9 «-S! ^2; 

ide&ti&caoon of, i. 92 ; Indu* 

CultUM, reUiion to, i. 4x6 
interrvpusn folloviin;. i. 93 > < 14 . 
ii<, 967, s68, ^?^iu.xx7, x6o, 1^, 
444; liOBuages 0/. J. (OX n.; nurchoi, 
pert played by, ii. i 59 - 6 «; railitory 
technique of. lit. x6s n.; Myceneon 
of, j. 95 n.i 96 n., 10: fl., 
107-8} ii. xs9^; xiime used for, 
«<pUiMaoo of, L 94*1.; oomes icd 
Mtiou of, i. ici II., 4^31«79*; 
efoUonat-^exttmtl, j. 333; u, 3>6: 

ui. ^4; '-intemiJ, ii. 3x6} radol 
compoution of people who created, 

i. 333,433 »39» 328-9, 330; refti* 

sees iroco, i. loi-a, x 14 n., 287, 334; 
XL 4 »- 5 ®, 82. 387, 396; iii. : 30 » 339 : 
relidoo of, i. 95 2099.. tiiff., 420; 

ii. iV.eae'fonttCiL tos .ii. jx, 160: 
SumerK CivUiaiion, rcUtion to, i. 
4:8 Mff.; Symc CivSiwtion, rels* 
tiDs to, i tce^ 2$7; ti. 3&6^; xil 
X30; Time of Troublea. t. 94} uni* 
ves^ cbuteh. (ncee of, L 97-100, 
13211.; Ufiieemi etate, tee meUr 
Motoe. 

Mioontka: creative, L 4^; iii. 339 
M97.;—appearance of, lA reepoiue 
to new c^^lengea, iii. n. ; —in¬ 
dividuals io relation to, iu. 365^ »>: 

— mojoritiea, relation to, iii. 339 
W99., idSrm.;—Witbdrewal-and' 
Return of, iiL 332 reff, (tee olro uadrr 
ATVsm; BAMASitAHa; re*r*fiiani*; 
Bon i Cem: Irish; Enoukd i Hbl- 
uNic Civn.izATioM; Italy : Nbs- 
TOB 2 AK CsfUTTWrrV; Oathopot 
CH rarnA»« Civiusatiom, Russiaa 
branch: ?HA 2 «ABtOT 9 ; Scandika- 
V 1 AH»; WimBNCrVIL 12 ATI 0 N); d> 
s&iaone^^eliBioa of, inheritod, i. 
ji 5 -» 8 , 2 x 8 , 137 , X31,134, :4«, 183: 

— role of, in gooea of civilisauona, 
i, si^, 187-8,195,338.537,44«; «• 
373; —mreofiUAdof, i, 

atabe neturs of. i. 19$, 330; —M4 
olre under BcmuC CiviudATIott; 
HUAIIC CiVZLITATION: Iulamo; 
MAYA.H Civilization ; Suwnjc 
CiYtUtATtOM,^eAaUaad, iL ax t W99.; 
id. 333 * 4 , 3 S^**: ~*re afto undtr 
China; Weatam reeidontaj Boyft; 
Greek reaidcnia; Ekqland: Pro* 
teauntiaiT)| IHDIAI Weetern ren* 
denaijAr«;jArAH; Dutch triden; 
Jbws; MoNorarsm; McNonis* 
Lm; Nstoman; Niw Engi. 4 Nd; 
OmtOPOX CKAimAH CiVIUZATION, 
Runion bruich: reli^ioua diocnini* I 


INDEX 

Ration; Ottoman Emfto: Cetbe- 
Uea; PAiisen; Penalization; Pha- 
NAfuora; WEemN CmUEATlON: 
relipiotja diecruiimatiOA, 

Minos, chelaiaocracy of, as Minoan 
universal state, i. 93, 94. 9S> tco, 
103 ;ii. i 59 iiu 143* 

Min]^, th«, i. 403 
Mire, Battle of the, L 38 <^i; b. 146 b. 
MisiissipiH, the, il. 66, 68, 69, 70, 
376-7. 

Mistri. iii. 52 It., 456. 

Mlcanniana, the, i. 105, X14, :i8; u. 

134. 396, 397; ii*. *06.408. 
itnnda' 


Mithndates II, tbs Araaud, u. 141 ti.; 

iii. 449. 

Mithradsces VI Eupetor, King of 
PontUJ, i. 76 n. 

Mithisism, i. 5; ii. 2x5,2(6, a86 r. 

ModsibiUus of Hates, iL 165. 

Miioitse, the, i. 403, 410; ii. 396, 397. 
398. 

MohscE, Battle of, il 171. X7S-9. 
325*., 268, 389. 

Mohenjo-Dsro, exotvatioiu at, i. 107, 
108, 4161x99. 

Moldavia, ii. S35 ir. 

Moldavians, the, ill 4T 7 .428, 429 > 439 * 

Mobsu, the, ill. 478. 

Moltke, General HeUmuth von, iii. 5 on, 

Mommsen, Theodor, career of, i. 3-4, 
46, 47, 34 *. 

Moaadology, ui. 33$, 327 n 

Monastic orders, as mstitutlona] 
peasiUed oiinontiss, iii. 33411. See 
obo under BenediCTiVE Ruuj 
Eovyt: Iaelanp; Ortbodoe 

Chaistiantty. 

Mongolia: Inner, ii. 134; Iii, 19; Outer, 
iii. x9, 401. 

Morjols, the, ii. administrative 
organisstion of, lit. 397; Buddhism, 
inilueoce of, i. 42711.; u. 450, 452; 
iii. 397 , 4 S»i 4 S*: Chinese, dif* 
ferentianoa from, ui, t6; Chru* 
tisnicy, iriBuenee of, i. 139 n.; ii. 
133 R., 33$. 43 «> 452: ii*. 334 , 397 , 
451: conquests of, i. 349 i SSO. 3 |«, 
3 », 364, 373 : ii. 78. * 43 , 337-8; UL 
397. 449; culture of, ul 33 n.; ebb 
01. iii. 4x7,427. 439 ,440: Empire of. 
i. 350: —as Far Eastern umveraal 
state, li. xat, xa3,131; iii. X43,i44: 
— duration of, id. 35; erupbos of. 
i. 373: * 5 * 5 >“« * 8 , 397, 398, 4 * 6 , 

402 . 4 M, 426,427, 439* 43 *. 43 

S , 446, 4s:, 454i GoWsn Horde. 

iii. 4 a 8 , 439 - 3 «, 439 » 4 ^o; I*Um, 
conversion to, L 363, 364 ; u. 243: u*. 
4A9, 439 , 450 i Mamiflks. struggle 
with, I. 7 x n,, 349, 350, 363-4: 
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S 9: MtBchui, relstioitt widi, iiL 
33 n.; Nonud and sedeotary> 
ttfvgslc betm«n, ii. 24$*^* outlook 
of, on World, i. 153 physical 
c^nctemdcs of, iii> 8^4; religion 
of,»« under Buddhism, Chmtiamcy, 
Islam; slar^nlds by, iii. 30 n,; 
Uigbuia, relalionB with, u. 33?-^; iil, 
J97, 4S3J White Horde, the, i. 373, 
374 ” > 17 S' under BXtO 

Kkah i ^ACBATAY Kkahs ; Chika ; 
Chingq Khat^; Fak Eastvm Civi- 
uZATiONjHuUotrKaAM; lL*i< 3 ANs; 
Ibakic CiviLt&ATiOH; }tfl Kkan; 
Kit-Bvoha: KojtEA; OamoDCx 
CmifTiA^ CiviLUATiON, loainbody, 
and Ruasian branch; ^ttomais Bm* 
ptftE; CkevS'jAXAJtna Baain; Ovbi* 
lAY Kii^; Syuac Civilization; 
Tatabs To^atmysb Kiuk ; Ws^f- 
BftN CrVILlZATlOH. 

MoBopbyeite Chniticnity, I, 38; ae 
Sttmc focsil, >. 3 S, 5 i> 83 n., 91; it. 
j 6 , 33s, 4 sa; u S^^c reacdoB 
sgsiiiselUUmiin, t. 91,13^; ii, 76. 
303, 286-7, 3741 Coptic, n. 235 n. 
336, 338; Gregorian, ii. 336,452: in 
^tneesee, Si. $8, 358,370,364 i 
iii. 137; Islam, coUtsion with, i. 30; 
ii. 384 . 384» 385; Jicobite, i. 

B 3 B.; ij. 336, asB, 432; propagatxm 
of, ii. 393; iii. 4$i: reaction of, to 
p«vakiaation, Ii. 236, St« alto under 
AavsaiNiA; AaMiNLuea. 
Monoihekte Chrutianity. ae Syriac 
fossil, 1. 63 A.; Si. 56, 133; in feet' 
nesses, u. 56,358, *70-1 ;r«4<t»ft of. 
CO penalization, U. 238^. 

Monte Video, Italian Segioo of, iii. 285. 
MoBtes>cgnns, the, ii, 2 a 3 , 

More, SirThomaz; Utopia, m. 89 - 90 *t> 
Morea, the, ii. 337-81»«- 4*7 458. 

MonnocM, the, 1. 355 n. \ ii. 331 - 3 , a 7 t. 
Moioceo, i. 60, J 63, 35 S» 3 S 7 iiil > 3 *p »- 
Mone, H.6,: Tht /nUr*wu«s«Reuno)u 
of rAe Chinese .^apire, dted, xl. 232 n. 
Moscow: KappleoiucoccupseioAof, Si. 
to6, 400; Polish occupet^n of. ii. 

t57,176,40c;^«Migeef,ij. 4M:re- 
cransfer of Russian apital to, il. 158, 

20^1; sack of (1382), i. 374 *• > 
*47- 

Moeu, iii. 569; Withdftwal-aod-Re* 
turn of, iix. 349, 360, a6i, 262. 
Mosquito Coasi IL 35 *i. 

Mu'awlytb I, Caliph, i. 741 

ii IT and n. 

Mughal Empire, the: as colonial do¬ 
main of Icank Civilization. i. 397 "-I 
as Hindu univscaal state, ii. 77 . *3 > > 
iiL 31-3 n.; cuJcureof, S. 39; decline of, 


j. 399; ertiaclton of, L 399; founda* 
tion of. L 380; iL 131, 244; Iii. 401; 
rsljgiou3 policy of, L 365 a.; slsv^ 
aj^tcm or, ii. 13:; iii. 30, 3i>2«.; 
wesieni inhabitants, pensluetioD of, 

ii. 333. 349. Ste aln under Abkax; 
BAavP; JahAmoTx; SKAri Jamah. 

Mushalistia, S, 37a sfgq.; u. 145 te^g., 
167. Set alia ueder Jatam; TiMoa 
LcHK; YuKue Khah. 

Muhammad *Abd-al-Wahhib, iii. 451. 

Mubsjnmad, Prophet, tii. 

career o f—as illususttoo ^ ChsI* 
ienge-and-Reeponac, ii. 57 n.; — of 
Witbdjawal-Bnd*Recuni, liL 37$-8, 
466-^: Conqueror, mstamorpboais 
into, ill 378, 468, 469. f 7P> 471-2: 
insf^tion, source 1. 83; poli¬ 
tical achievemcfita of, ii. xi n.; iii. 
277, 466 tegg,', prophetic miiaioo, 
genuineness w. in. 468-9,470,473; 
socisl miUcu of. ii. 57 m; iiL 377, 

M^KiUK^IOtin Bcngasb, iii. 33 n, 

Muhammad Kbio of Qaawln, Mini, 
i, 393-4, 401. 

Munemmad Shaybiid KhAn Utbcg, 
i. 372. 373-S» 379i 383. 

Murid 'Qamanli, Pnnce, 1. 384. 

Murphy, J,: Primitioe Mom: Ms 
Q utsi, cited, i. 197-8. 305> 
8 , 43 *“* • “> * 43 - 4 « 

Murray, Prof ess or Gdoert: ^ri;fe« 
phojw A Stvdy, dted, Iii. 367 
Pan Suga qf Greek PetigiOH, cited, 
i. 96 n.; fiippofyt't* (cransSedoB). 
citM, i. 380; on traffic problem, 

iii. 318 n.; passages from lUad and 
gp srj y j^aofMteanslstioBz), dted. 
iu. 357: ProflteMSW Bound finiro- 
ductioii). cited, iii. 113, zi6(tnns. 
letion), cited, iin 114-15: Sofv of 
Hyenas (tranalation), cited, Iii. 87 n. 

Murry, John Middietoo; God, cited, 
iiL 333 ». 

Mursill, King of Khetti, 1.11*. 

Musa (conqueror of Septimania), u. 

303 378- 

Muscovjte Empire, the, 1. 38; ii. sot; 
ee Ruasian Orthodox Chrisrian uni¬ 
versal state, ii. 175, <77; iii. 145; 
Nomidi, struggle with, iii. 19, 423, 

S 7, 428, 430. 449< Stt abo undtr 
ITKOOOX CiiiUmAN CrviusA- 
TiON, Ruedan branch; Russia. 
Music, as characterUde Western art, 
iii. x8s-6, 388-9. 

MustaA of Cettam, Ottoman vt&ee, 
iii. 40 n. 

Mycanae.i, 95,96,404:1*. 159-69. S<e 
abo nodor M osOAH CmLaA'n9K. 
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J. L.: ia Gc^ 

kttciit Tims' if) Ca^Mdft Anam 
Hutofy. etted, uj. $3^; i|6; Wha 
utrt efie Crt^t, dt^ j. 293^, 
3 a 8 ,;a 9 ^ 

M^MKlim, |. 394, 454 UL 23a M^.| 
145 , *48. *S». * 54 » * 55 - 6 . 
Mythoiogy: ^ct undutmgiiuhtd fnm 
fictMo in, i. 442, 44S; nature of, i. 
442$iii. 259. S* 4 mdfT CtUiL- 
LBTCS'AXD-Risrom: action of; 
CiviLiZAnota; growth; Hbusac 
C iviusATvm; culture; Scamm* 
KAViAMS: cuicure; Sihjc Civiusa* 
TtOK: culture; Syeiao CtvauATiot^: 
cuicure. 

NabaQcani. the. ii. ic^jx. xa; lii. 4x0. 
NiboiuduA, Emperor of Be^loo, iii. 

194. 

NilinpnfeMir. Emperor of Babylon, iL 
13 «, 

Nldir Shih Avahix, i. 393 A, 399. 
f^ahuao'Shoabeoean luiguagea, ixL 
994 * 

Naimafia, the, ii. 137-^ 450. 

Nanking, ii. 120, laa, 123^ :25<ain.« t^** 
Naaaea, F.: Eskimo IaJs, citM. ui. 

84-5. 

Napetiu ii. 115,116, ix^, irS, 203 n. 
Napoleca 1. Emperor, 1. »42R., 30:, 
a 6{ fi.; ii. 104-5, *49' Sh ohoxmder 
Frwcs. 

NapoieoA lit, Emperor, lii. 097, 31J. 
NaivnaiA, Emperor of Akkad, L 109; 
ii. 389. 

N4tir*ad-Dfo. Khwija'UbaydaJUh, il. 
X49-SO. 

Nlur Niair*ad*DlD Fanj of Egypt, 

Bulcaa, iii. 347 n. 

Near {conqueeDr of Tmuoxania), ii. 

»3 "*, 374, 3831 447. 

Narionalism: definition of, i. 9; effe c ta 
of, OQ Western historicel tMugbt, L 
9 regf., 340, 346; geseelogua] £tlla< 
ciea of, i, 6:; genaia o^ t. 9; pn>> 
ductionofamaUataceaby, i. 14. Stt 
eiso under DsMOcsAcr; iNDumiAL 
tirVno*; lauMic CiVTurATiov; 
OntiHAN £m 70 )i; PsaaiA; States: 
natieoal: Turaarr. 

Nativea; connotatioo of word, L 33, 
15^*3 > Weattm anitude to, L 33, 
25^> >56,160, tdx. aia, 213,346, 
465^9?. 

Nature: human maatary of, iii. 159, 
163-4,169-90,205 ra^.;prodigaIi^ 
of, ii. 37s; retujxx of, u, x raff,; um* 
formicy of, i, 355, 300, 426,430,43:, 
43 ** 435 , 436. 

Naucrttu, ii. 49 and a. 


Nawl?, Mir 'All Shlf, i. 351,353,36a; 
» >4?* 

Naaca. r. I3t, 123 . 

Kebucbad&eaaar ll, Emperor of Baby* 
loo, ii. 138. 

Nemauaua (Nimea), city'scace of, iii. 
98 n. 

Neolithic che,:. is, 94, t54. 3*8 , 
329a; iif. 155, tte. 

Neo^toaic Church, the, u. 37$. 
Nep^, ii. laS a 

Kem, M. Co e ce i ua, Emperor, lu. 99. 
Neetonaa Cbruiiaoity: 1. 28, 29; aa 
foaail of Syriac Society, i. 35, 51,^1; 
ii. 235, *57, ■* reactioA 

■gamac Hellousm, i. 63, 91, T55; ii. 
303, 235, 266-7, 374; Buddhiam, 
relaiiofia with. is. 378; dispersion of, 

I ii. 237, *S7, * 86 , 326 , 375 ,4o3, 4S9 1 
I in ^tneaMS, li. 257 - 8 , 8 ?o, 3x2; 
laiam—impact of, i. 30 ^ li. 369 sofq., 
40 ^; — indueece on, 1 . 83 ; htuxgy 
of, j. 82 A; p r o pA gatioo of, iL 223 
237 - 8 , 45e| iii. 451 ; reaction of, to 
rwMua ducrirnmatioA, ii. 236 ^; 
Wiudranral^nd'Betum, iii. 53 ^ See 
aito yetdgr PaA EAgTON CmvruM 
Ccviusattom; ZttPiA; Kobdistan; 
MoNOOia; Simc CmLOAnoN; 

UtomM: YAMAit. 

Nemtria, ji. 167, ^80, 284. 

New Brunswick, ii. 2^. 

New Eri8i2ud* ** living museum, u. 
295; m. 136-7; deserted villages in, 
ii. 15-16, 65, 72; French Canadian 
imnigrents m, ti. 71-3, ara-xg; in* 
cellectual renaiaaaflco in, liL 137; 
phyiiogtaphy of, ii. 65(299,, sat, 
301* 79*: — compenaa. 
tory eoects of, ii. 37!; Peliah immi* 
g^ts in, ii. 212-13; religious dia* 
oiminetioa in, ii. 332 n.; atatea of, 
differences berweea, ii. 394-5. 

New World, the, dviliaationa of, m- 
vendoni aad discoveries of, L 433- 
^ See aisc ander AMAlon 

AKDtAM; Mayan ; Msxic: YocATBC. 
Newberry, P. E.: &ypl <w 4 Field for 
AjukrofcU^ea) Resting, cited, i. 
306-^; ii. x-a, 

Newfoundland, iL 206. 

Newton, A. P.: Tb Cdtrm^^AcSivliiet 
of the BufUsh FtmUms, cstM, ii. 3 5 b. 
NicM, Pnncipality of, lii. 37. 

Nicias, son of Nicenuus, iu. 72. 

Ni c e po l ls . Battle of, xU. 35 A 
Nile Valley, the; delte, as Bortfaem 
mareb Egypilic World, ii. 1x3 
seqq.\ I.x>wer>^ihysiogrtphy of, s. 
256, 305 4497.; >— craaKoruatioo of, 
into Ebvdc. 1. 406. ToSv tiA sxetii. 


tWarck, cited, L 


craaKoimatioo of, 
pc, 1 . 306 , 308 , 310 , 3»5J«. 
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i, i8; Upper—phytiognpby of, j. 

30$, JJ — n^ulAtion of, L 3:2. 

NiltOMi, M. P.: xKr Grvndlo^ dtt 
S^UtniteMfn Leb«fu, atti, L 24; 
iu. 54, 5s; MinoOft^fidyeauan 

S ftex diw Ut SvTvivai in Gretk 
i^pn, citod, i, 93 ««.; Tht My^ 
4 f 7 uuan Origin of Gt«ak Mythoiagy. 
eited, >. 9 d n. 

Nitftte CoMT, the, u. 299. 

NisiJ»*il-Mulk, the, iii. 290. 

Njoia Saga (EngU^ tniuUtion by 
O. W. DiKnt), cited, ii. 354-5. 

So. Lebe, i. 310. 

Nontidic CivilizeHoo, iu. a, 229; dia* 
iAicgratioii of, iii. genesis 

of. i. 304,4 c 7 s ii. 4:4> 415 i 
2t q., 404- 
Noiiude, the: 

sUen coviroQjnen^ reepoose of, to 
tnaspleoanoo ioto, Ijl aaMgg.; 
peodry for, iu. 23-5; 
clim rdigionA; conversioo to, ii. 377, 
4^50: iii, 4^'Sr 4^6, 429, 450; 
sOfituUnng effects of, uL 450-2, 


snfnuli^ of, iii. 87; 
tfianule. use of, i. 255; iii >2-13, 
28.79,80, 83» to?; 
uuiusl cycle of,iii. 7-8,14, is-t6,2:, 
39 r^. 43 *; 

•(tot. n. 328: 

ag shepb^s of fiteo, ii. jiy-tS; Ui. 
22 W,8e; 

coniinuiiy of life of, 1. 254; 
detchpiiorM of, sedenttry ob> 
•erven, iu. 17 x,, 395, 399; 
ecoBOtnic paxuitism of, iii. 23-4, 20, 
27. 429; 

empires established by, durstioQ of, 
iii. 24, 28, 47$; 

•Aviroomeot, physical, 1 i66,253-d; 
U. 4>9-2o; iii. 7 «««. t93i 43* 
N04.: adaptation to, penalty of, ui. 
>S.S6-$; ... ^ 

erupliORS of, u. 4to, 420^ 449; ui> 7-». 
i«, 22 . 39$ r«99.; ajTCiied, iii. 

50; causes o^^diroatic push, i. 
572; lit. r5. 22,39d| 433 45^ 

4; —combination of, tu. 443~v; 
— religious influences, iii. 45i~3; i 
—socrtl pull, i, 372; Iii. :s,22,3^ 

a 2, 440 MfQ., 4S4; companbilicy 
lii. 396^; dan^ of, difficult 
of, iii. 398-9: periodidty of, iii. 
39S-8, «o «9e., 453-4: auccesaive 
wavea of, in. 437, 441; synchron* 
ians, iii. 423-5, 440-j: tabulatioQ 
of, iii. 404-20; unrecorded, iii. 

404-5; 

eipnt ^ fofpt of, IU. 324, 473^; 
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honemanahip of, ii. 156; iii. So, 83, 

159; 

incaniives of, iii. 8^, 395: 

IsAgua^ diMeminsi^ iy, ill 391-4: 
linguistic groups represented amoBg, 
iii. 421-3; 

military aptitude of, ill. 14, 24, 454; 
oil^eloa, neglect of, ii, 276; 
origin of, j. 290, 304: ii. 731 
overseas, i. 2^5-d: iii. a: x,; 
sedentary eocieties, relation to: anti' 
pseby, mutual, iii. i^iyjasalmila' 
cion of Komada, gradual, iii 429- 
30: border benveo—fluccuarion 
of, lii. 17-18; — secrors of, lii. 399 

S 434: e&crDaehmems on ea^ 
*a domiina—altemstiona be¬ 
tween, iii. 17-18, 425-8; No¬ 
mads OB peasants, li. 420; iii. 15, 
17, *8, 22rw., 395W; — 
paasanb on Nomads, ii. 81 n., 
124 , t 45 *f 9 e*. 4 * 9-20 > 

UI. 17-18, 424. ^39-30, 440; ««ho8, 
dinereriee of, ni. 473-0; partner* 
ship between, lii. 397-8, 426, 452; 
Nomad rule over sedentary popu* 
lanons, lii. aa wff., $1,113,123-4, 
473*4 (*re oho undar AvaM ; OTTO* 
MAH EbiOIU ; SCYTHiAHt); seepage 
of Nomada, iii 398; superiority of 
Nomads, lii 13—14; 
slaves, use of, ill. 28 rsgg.; 
virtues of, iii. 14, 24. 

Sea ato tender Acaththsi; *Aha2AJ1 
Arabs ; Aramaeans ; AryaS ; Avars 
fiotBERS; Blbmmvis ; Bclcariahs 
Calmucbs; Carthacb; CkaghA' 
tAy Ksahs; Chaisasahs; CiM' 
MBiAKi; Four; Cetae; ^Hinz 
Hebrews; Hvr»o»; !l,*Kbahs 
Industrial. System; Iranians 

i (TAK: j’i;ANjiuH;KHrrAr«; Km 
lusHAie; Ltryams; Macyars 
Manckus: MASSAcnAS; Mitah 
nuns; Mohooiia; Mohoou 

MutTHAUETAN; MUSCOVlTt EH 
nss; Nabataeam; Nuejahs; Nu 
MIP tANS; Opryeae; Fau^vra 
^AKAS; SahOsTyaN; Sarmatians 
S ernoAHS; Shammar; Szbhri 
S iAvs; Thracians; Timur Lehk 
Tuaiqg; Turks; WakkAsts 
Y incHi. 

NoKOnformists, ie< under Enoiamd 
Fioteatantism 

Nordenakiold, £.: Modificatiaiu in 
Indian Cuiture ikrorigH Inventions 
and Loop*, cited. 1. 239 433» 434; 

O^n ed the Indian CiviHaatirm fx 
South Ammea. cited, i. 259 x., 433, 
437-8; iii 158. 
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‘Kordk Mu’, m under RacS. 
Komudr. SciAdiaavkn settleRwno 
in, ii. 91. 

Hconftm, the, I tod n.j a. 91* 201. 

K \ 34% 348. 4Sa* Ste oIm under 
0LU4Di Orthodox Chmstu >4 
ClT2LfZAnoN( Sicr^y. 
Nor^umbne: eomperioon betweu 
Romao and Iriih churches io. ii. 

334~^S besemony of, over 
Bntaift. ti. 335 i meichaa of, 
part played ay. ii. tpi ttg^. 
Nomay. see under ScAipiNAvuM. 
Novgorod. cicy*Kaie of. lii. 145. 
Nubia, i. 386; u. itan99.;iiL 14a. 
Nubiani. the, iii. 413, 447- 
Numkliasa, uL 4t3, 446. 
Nuaayria. dte, ii. add. 

Nyasalaod, cooditioaa of life in, II. 
36-7. 

Odovtoer, woof Edeco. t. X39;ui. 364. 
Odryeae, tb«. ilL 410. 41 *. n. 
Odyaaeua. temptatim of. u, 33^4. 
Oe^pua, nyth of. iii. 059, ado. 

OfTi. Kinf of Mercia. IL 196, 
Oil-fklda, isaatery of, iL 078^ 

Olaf Try^gvaaoe, King of Nonvay, u. 

'ofi^^evcra*, the. i. 355 n.j iL aaa. 

83J n.;uL 137, aox. 

Olive, th^ ii. 3^4»> 

OUiviar, Emik: L'&npire XJhir^I, 
cited, ilL apSi Wiibdn«al-and*Re^ 
turn of. ill 389. spo. 396-8. 

Olrik, A.: Citsfiaarion. cited, 11. 

90, 93-4> 94-5. pd, 334, 341. M3> 
548. 35«/ 353-4, 35®. 558* 
Olyntbua, ui. 4803^. 

Ortitea, cny^ of, iii. ado, 333. 

K , oa iaoentlen of area, i. ape^x. 
OK Chriatianiry; j. x8: u. 3*6; 
koooclaacic mevecnent, 1, 04 e,, 66; 
ii. 43a: iii 376; inherent virtue 10, 
nuaconcepiionB regercUng, ii. aafi; 
ovnastic foiinduionB of, ii. 335 n., 
propagation of, L6^; iL 80, 431- 
zi Proleetaot Chur^ee, relabooa 
with, L 30 n,; State, the, relation 
to. i. 6?, 7i»i,{ ii. 369; iii 376, 
483H..4d7. SeeaijounderC atsouc 
Ctfv*ai;CiiiuiA; Mklciutb;Oi^ 
BxLUVBVi Patacy. 

Orthodox ChriMian Crviliaatioa, main 
body of; Arab#, impact of, 1. 64 n.; 
iL XS4, 367-9, 38^ 585. 3J8: “L 
275^; irtioulatiOB into local ataiea, 
i, ?r ft.; ii. 369; breakdown of, 11. 
^69; iiL 36, >47: centra of gravi^ of, 
1.6s e.;u. 79, 80, 8 j. i$a;cumira 
of, iii X73 n, (tee alto under iao* 


guagea); deMlegration of, j. 370; 
iii. sd^; envirorunent, human, see 
under Anbe, Iranic CiviliaatioD, 
Mongoia, Nomads, Scandinavians, 
S^c Cndlisaiian, Turfaa, Wenem 
Civiliatioo; envutmmant, phyajeal, 
i 331; apan&ioo of, i. 64-6, 264; 
iii. >47 i Fax Weetera Oirisriaa 
Civilisation, bypotbeUcal bound arias 
with, iL 430 ra99.; fuuuaaea of, jj. 
359, «7Xi 4®4 "•; gtneaia of, i. 33»-a, 
34$; laegraphieal range of, i. 64-5: 
— engmal bocoe, 1. d^4> 331 i Hal. 
loiic CivUlaatioB, actuation i. 63, 
6^ 68, 9$ ;iij. 17^ s.; Iranic ClvUiae- 
tioa, eontacr with, 1. 349; ii. 150 
r«gg.; languages of, i. 71; name u»^ 
for. explanatioa of. j. 341.; oatiooal* 
iem, operation of, jj, i8t-3, 18^ 
185: new ground, atmudua of, ii. 
79^x> 398-9; Nonoina, impact of, 
li. 453; Ottoman Empire, relauoo 
to. see tn^er Ottoman Empm; 
Scandinavunt. th e a bsorption of, 
ii. 34?» 349> sdoj — impact of, ii. 
349. 353. 438 5 preaaure of, ii. 
396^; Syriac CivilizaiioB, contact 
wftb. i. 387; IL 154; Time of 
Troublea, i, 370; iiL sd, 27; Turks, 
preaauie of, i ted n., 395; ii. 78, 
151 sew., 452; iii. a6, 398 (rae alto 
under Ottoman EMFOiej: univered 
state, see under Ottoman Ewpos; 
Weetem aoitude to, i. :/d; Weatem 
Civilisation—coonctwitfa, i, 6;, 72; 

ii. X77 M9f,, so t, 202,362-4 5 ui. 27. 

X99.345 3j^7 385.4605 — coo- 

tiguiry with. h. xdg, 359, 430: — in- 
coipontion into. 1. 347, 348; — 
aeparadon from, i, 66^, 7J n., 347. 
See also ue^er Anxeio Civiuxation ; 
BuLOAMANs; Bast Roman Eamn; 
CiiKBca; Haaburo Monamky; 
RuMAKu; Ssaau. 

OnhodoK Christian Cjviluetion, Rus¬ 
sian branch of.' articulation Into 
local states, ii. 17 ^; as possible 
creative minority, Li. 364-5; bar- 
harianS) preasuK of. iii. 145; break¬ 
down of, iL 159 ft.: centrea of 
gravity of, ii. XS4, 158^; iii, X45; 
culture of, L 396; diaintegtation of, 

iii. X45i otvimninent. huinaa, i. 264 
(res efro u*^ Barbarians; Lithu¬ 
anians; Mongoli; Ngenads; Otto¬ 
man Empire; Poles; Swedaa); 
environment, physical, j. adx, 262, 
269, 334; iL 302, 308-^; expansion 
of, L 66,374,39X, 398 ; li. 8: "., 154. 
X56-7, 176, 222, 242, 275, 404 ”<> 
445; iii. ]8, X9, X45, 303; geaeaia of. 
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i, 134; ii. cf, from 

imbi branch, i. 66; ii. 8»-: iftd n.; 
Litfiuinians, im;uet of, ii. t 73 ,175, 
2C2; mATChu, pirt pU/e 4 by, ii. 
IS* 1*99' f Nonud*, precsuia of, 1. 
373-4; ii. tin., J46-7, i54«S?.i 
176; ui. *3-6 K., 444, 447, 4*9,43©» 
449; Otromw B>npif«, concucca/ith, 

j. 374 384 398; jj. 1 84, 433 n., 

449 K., 488; lu. 46 . 40 A,, 48, %^n., 
74 A,, 483 n., 459; Poles, impeot of, 

Ii. 257,176, x8i; r«Ugious ducrimi* 
psiion of, ii. 229. 230-4, 240 : 

Scandinavian inSuence on, ii. 99, 

> 55 ; Swede*, impact of, ii- 137 .170, | 

iiL 383 and n.; Time of 
TWubies, iiL 245; tnnsplintatioQ 
of, L 66, 364, 334; ii, 80, 84, 254; 
uttivmal m Mcbcovits Em- 
PTO; Western Civilisatioo, contact 
with. ii. X37-4, x^J, 20*1 

44t-3; UI. 19, :99-»o:, 2782 * 99 ., 
464-3. afro vtatr CoeSACs; 
LsnjeofMD; Moscow; Psikh thb 
Ouat; RtauA. 

'OsmAn, son of Extoghrul, iL 131-3, 
229, 33:; iii. >36, 

'Ossuinlu, the: as 'Ghl2ie orR&Tn\ L 
3M n.,33{; il. 153 : fi^tinj'pcwers 
01, i. 383: oriffin of, u. 152; lil. 36; 
p t trimony 0^ iL 131, 288, 338; 
racial oompoahion of, iu 228^ ,Se* 
oliQ wtd^ EnoGmuL; Ottoman 
Empibs. 

Oetrotochs, the, 1.38; ii. 398; Hi. i8a, 
264. 

Oscvfks, the, lij. 443. 

Oe«^ kinf of Northumbria, Ii, 333, 
One i, Empmr, ii, 167-8, 269, 170, 

197. a4t;uJ. 276. 

Oro II, Empcmr, it. 332. 

Otrooua Emnro, the: « 

Arabic Wom : conquests lit, L 69-70, 
348,387^* 39S( 396,399; influence 
of. I- 395-«: 

as arretteo avuisation, ui. z, 22 2099.. 
229; 

as warden of Iciaicmarches,!. 369 e.; 

>34: 

Asiatic ^icy of, I 368,369, 3 ?Oi 37 :, 

38a.,183,389; , 

atroaoes comnurted 07,1.302,303 n., 
384 A., 392: iiL i8; 
break.up of. i. ts6«., 399 s o- > 79 . 

<84.186, >88. 227; 

Calip^U in ralatioa tn, i. 396; 
Capitulationi, li. >82 a.; 

Catbolks, treacment of, iL 23 c^i, 
* 45 ^; 

Cammittee of Union and Progreee, ii. 

> 87 ; 


culture of, u 331,393-6 (xernfre vttder 
slave system: ^ucstioa); 
decline of. i. :56n.: ii. 179.187, 334 
x«99,, 264, *66; lil. 26, 4^; 
dipioffiscy of, iL 4»4; iiL 47-8, 72; 
duration of, iii. 26, a?; 
economic wealmets Of, Ui. 47 : 
evpansionof, i. 69-70, 348,368,369- 
7 X. 385*^. 388,3^-90. 395.397 
398; IL 202, 25a, 253 . » 54 » 178 
#e 99 ., 345, 288, 444 -Ji iu« *6, t 99 “ 
200, 303 (x«e altfi ufbifr Alcsma; 
Baucan Pbunsula; Csiimba; 
Egypt ; Hungary) ; 
feudal syelem in. i. 29, 390; iii. 34, 
35 . 45 , 5^455; 
toundanon of, lu 133; 
aeo^ph^, if&ore&ee of, uL 40 a.; 
Jews in, u, 24^*499.; iii, 46 a. ; 
lost oppocTuaiiies of, ii. 444-3; 
MamJQks, reladoos with, xe< tader 
MamlOKS; 

nulicaey estsbiisbmexit of: discmliae. 
lii. 45, 46; Jinissaries, th^-EurO' 
peso ori^ of, i. 386; — uorpe- 
tion of, iii. 49 A., 30, 283 ft; — 
intnctsbility of, i. 38^ 3B9; iii. 46, 
62 A,; — msfriagc of, iii. 38 n., 62; 
— 'messec*, iii. 38 and n.^ 63 a; >— 
monks, reaenblance to, iii. 8e, 83; 
— Muslims, admission of, liL 44- 
S; —fiumlm of, IiL 38 a.; — 
nSicers of, iii 39; — phvile^ of, 

lii. 39 A.; — recrurtmest of, lil 38, 
4^1; — sons of, adzsisaiao 0^ iii. 
34 A., 44; — subject pOpuls do ns, 
relaitona with, iii. 40; — super* 
mimeririea, liJ. 43; — tuppOR of 
Selim I, i. 383, 384; — trsinine of, 
iii. 38, 40-3; reorBSnizstion ef, lii. 
48, 49 , 50 «: 383 A; reKTYea, iii. 
39-6e A.; SipShia, the, m. 35 n., 

42. 44, 43 A.. 435; strea^tii of, iii. 
4$, 43 $ I superioricy of, to Western 
tioope, lii. 18 A., 66; technique of, 
i. 35a A., 385 ; 

aauenilicRt, operetioB of, u. iSa, 
226 ;<99.; 

Nomad sodil or^anixatios, adapia- 
cien of, iii. 27 Sf 99 ., S 4 . 79-80: 
Orthodox Christian population: as 
'human cecde*. iU. 34, 48, 80, 

207, 435: assanilatioaof,ii. 228-9; 
hatred or rul^ class, iii. 3!, 456; 
position of, IL 40 A,, iSi-s, 223 
230, aSJ, 245 - 6 , a 6 i- 3 , 

Chnadan World, relatiofi 
to, i. 156 and A., 369-70, 386; U. 
77, 103 , 148 w, xn, *w; iu* 
26-7, 49: as uaivarssl state of, u. 
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OrtomAo Empire, (he (com.). 1 Set 

77i »77. »78 , sm; iii. «7, 

*76 

rebelltoxai egUASt, i. 364, 365, 3^-3, 

384 (ret oho tmdtr Giusc»*T^m;- 
UK Wak;: 

reUgioue dMcriminatiMi in, 11. an 

retinue wlertAce ir, 1.365,371: 

Rucoie, rehtiene with, 1.374 n., 3S4 
3^: ii. x^, aaj ff., 329 n., oSB; iii. 
i6, 49 ir., 4S, 5©»., ?»«., 2B3 

. the. BtTU^sle with. i. 352 n., 

36a, 36s. 381 M9f, 389,395;iii. 35 
ilarc mirkco in, iii, 35 r.; 
jiave eystem, the. i. 3S4; iiL 28, 3: 

207; ability mult, reco^ 
oitioo of. iii. 34. 42, 43; ■chievt* 
menu of. iii. 4^; adi^istredve 
offickb, iii. 32, 34«.. 450.; 
^Ajem-ofWiai, lu. 37-^. 44.4S «•. 

a n,, 60 n.. Bin.i eoaveretob to 
im, iii. 37 n.; deelifie of» iii. m 
reff.; eduoitMO. iii. 36 
4^»,, 89^^9*6«n,. 6:n,; extinc- 
IMA oi. lit. handlertfta, pro* 

BuneAce of. Iii. 39 «i,. 8a n.; humta 
BBture, dimffifdof, iii, 34, 35. 44, 

56: leh^tueoe, iii. 39n.. 

45 n., 49 R., 61 It.; Mualime—ad- 
miiatoQ cf. ui. 340., 35, 44; — 
ewiiuioA iu. 34*5. 5^: 
Aumben of, iii. 45, ^5: outetaad' 
iaf ehancterutk* 0^ iii. 32 m??.; 
pcymest, iii. ^6, 38; Plom'i Re* 
public, lailogttt wfth. iii. 33. 50. 

93 "•» 94» reouilmeot, ii. 231; iii. 

3a"*. 3S-*. 36-7> 49"*. 5B-9i 
npdity of, iii. 47, 49. 7»; n>y«l 
famDr, ilL 33 ; royal houaebold, iii. 

3 7. 3« 39. 49 "•; •on* of ••■va. 

edmiMiOA of. ui. 34 «.. 44 ; Spartu 
*y»tem, cocopanaon with, iii. 50 
MTf.; Weetemera, adnui«K» of, 

^ 35 "*. 39 } wona eA , poiitioA of. 
iii, 33 ft. 40 n., 59; itt oito uttdtr 
military eetabliawenr; 
auccesaor*antw of, ii. i8e^ :l4; 

T^ur l,<xik, evuggle with. 1. 3$^. 

368,369;!!. :o3.148. xys, I78iiii. 

35»<: 

Timuridj, reladoos whh. ). 369: 
TftoMxasia, cocBJounicadofl* with. 

i. 374 398: ii, 445: 

TtirlcBiese, gaugyle witit. i. 370; u. 

Wesren World, ioipacc oa. ree under 
WoTsne CzvTUtkTiON: 

WeecenuxatMa of. ii. x 8 (Hi. 187.225, 

2*6 j iii. 47,48. 49*50. 7* 


also wttdrr FitAKCt; Craxco> 
TuRKUH Waju; HAnatno Mok* 
aacry; IbbAkIu I; Italy; 
MAKMfrp II; MsKUSD; 'OomXk; 
^OsMANLu; Poim;aAL; Ski 4 m; 
Sst^UM; StILSYMAN. 

Drtonida. t^, ii. 297; liL 4^, 

Overbalanee. rhyt^ of, iii. ti9>2a. 

laa raff., 363. 377. 

OzcAiuema, AmI, 1. n .; ui. 79. 

Okua. the, courae of^ 12. 447 n. 

Oxua>Jaxartee Btau, (be: Achae- 
meoiiA rteixiie in, ii. 139-40; 
Alexasdex m Oreat, resistaaee to, i. 
380^ ii. 140.141.370; A/ah coni^ueat 

of. ii, 237. 309 ^ 1 , 377. 37?»W.f 

aa coxTidor oetweea three civjliza* 
tiooa. ii. 373; as home of emtoyi^c 
Far Ea a tem Chnstiao CiviHaooo. 
ii. » 4 J * 37 - 8 , 389-70, 37 *, 376 ; 

aa inarch of Syriac World, t. 376-7. 
380: il I39<e99.. 371; Chrutianity, 
iotroduetioa of, h. 375, 377; city- 
atatte of. iL 37^; eultunl iimueocca 
oa. i. 397 and n.; ii. 376; iii. 131; 
cultufb level of. ia eighth ceatu^, 
ii* 381. 384; Ephtbahta rdgicae in, 
i. 392 397 " 5 ii* * 41 374. 376; 

iiL if”') Heliexuc and barbarian 
priAci^itiee ia, 1* 86,389; iL 143, 
37:; tUleoic intrueion, enect of. ii. 
371-3, 376; Indie World, eon* 
nexion with, i. 86, ie6. 397; ii. 
141 n., 37a; Iranie’Worid, uolatloo 
froB. i. 38^, 397. 398; Kuahan 
rfjime in, ii. 372-3; moAgoI r^^ioie 
K *• 37 *- 3 . 3^1: ii* 78 ,144 ««. I 
lu. 23, 424. 439. 449; Ottoman 
Empire, eoiasumicationa with, o. 
374 3 ^; ii* 445 ; pbytio* 

^pby of, ji. 376, 980-1: Rux> 
aian domisanoa of. 1. 394; Sa* 
amian Empire, reeietanceto, ii. 382; 
Sunnla, conflicting Joyahjea of. i. 
380.381: Syriac Oriliaation—iaola* 
tioa ftooi, u 389: li X 4 X s.< i 43 ‘* 4 > 
370, 371-a, 375, 3B0: ^reift. 
corponboointo,u. 14:. 144,203 n., 
* 37 , 369 - 7 '^ 377 , 379 «f?.. 446 
; — reli^ioiia of, peaceful pane* 
nation of. ii. 375; Tucorid regime 
io, i- 368. 369, 37*. 374; ii. 144, 
X 48 - 50 , (67; iii. 434, 447 « 449 i 
trade, importance of. ii. 376-7. 381- 
a, 383, 384; Tuikaah r^Kime in. i, 
360 391 n., 397 n.: H. 141 n., 142, 

375 < 376; hi W, Usbego^m* 
vaaioQ of, j. 352, 372, 374 r «99 J ii* 
78, ISO, 445 i iii* 439 , 44 ;^ 449 ; — 
rfsime of, 1. 381, 384, 38S. 397; u. 
ISO- 



P»«hKUtec. Incft^ i. zsx; u. coj. 

P»l««eUthic Ags, tbe, i, »o 6 , ajoA; 
lii. »M> *575 Lower, i. 154, 303; iL 
:7a; upp«r, i. 154; ill. 160, x7a. 

Pales cinB: Jeivish Nktioiul Home M,u. 
253-4; recial compoeibon of popu* 
laiioQ of, iL 53 n. 

Palles, ProfesMc: Voyagis ^n^fpris 
dans Its Goitvtmtmtns Mindsonaux 
dsl'Empin dtUbvii dans Us Ajindts 
119 J 4 t i? 94 , cited, u. 411-23. 

Palrayn, oeaie of, i. 74 n.; ii. 9 zeg^., 
415, 416, 4*9; iu- 39?^. 43a. 447 

Punit Plateau, the, 1. 333, 334, 325 ^ 
iiL 400. 

Pta*ltJemie Movement, the, 1. 399- 
400. 

Pee^, (he, iL t3S-9( 130. 

Pi^e^. (he: w donufiSAt institutioa 
of Weetere Society, i. 23; iiJ. 270, 
34$, 373, 376; e;Sen of, on develop* 
meat ^Weeteni Civilizetioo, i. 67; 
^»ioa of Church end Sate, u (pel 
of, lii. 467 *1.; Holy Roman Smpire, 
ecniBgle with, i. 67; liL 345, 346; 
OrmMox Quiseknity, relabOGa 
eritb. t. 66; 'Pruoaer in ^ Vetieui’, 
the, iii. 33$ n. Sts aise imdsr 
CAnoLtc dauaat; East Roma?< 
Eusms; EholiMd; Ibbland; 
RoMAK Catholic Ckurcm. 

Papal State, (he, iii. 335 ft, 353, 336. 

Pahs: geognipbi^ postioa, eoo* 
peneaiioa fM. Ji 373: siegce of— 
Cennia, iL to6, to?; uL 398; — 
Sceadinsviaa. iL 194,199,373, 349, 
4ot,438,444. ^ , 

Paniameoary Govemiacac: evolutwo 
of, iii. 342 ft, 339 fS99.: oh^ of, i. 
iS, 20,6d;ii. :cOiiiL 363; spread of, 
iiL 37<^x; — limits to, i. 37-S. Sts 
alto under DEMOCftAcr; EucrOML 
SYsnu, 

Pijuea, the, il. 233; M foesils, L 3$, $ i. 
9^!; ii. 235; reectioii of, to peaaU' 
aaoo^ ii. 33& 

Paithenoo, Che, ii. 41, ill. 

Parthito ^pire, (M, ii. 371; iu. 33, 
28-9. 

Parduans, the, i. 86; ii. 371 n. 

Paachal Concreversy, ihft ii. 326,332, 

Pass, SsRle of the, u. 17;^. 4^. 

Paeearowite, Treaty w, u. >Bo, 

Pataaoais, ii. 397. 

Painarehate: Bul^ahaa, ii. 3 69; Oeeu- 
mcaiail. i. ^o 2,, 66; iL 224, 369; of 
Moscow, ill. 3830.; Serbian, iiL 
40 a. 

Patrick, Saiat, il 323, 328. 377. 

Patriotttm.L :6o. 
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Fs^, Saint: a» inrerpreter of Chrier, 
iiL 264, 36 Q:mistionarvaehvitMSof, 
iiL 238, 2^ 333, 369; on Cretane. 

ii. 83; Withdnwif-snd'Reeum of. 

iii. 263-4, 333« 

Pauiinus, nua^nary, u. 330, 334, 
Pausstiuaa periS^tfs, ii. :6y. 
Paueaaiae, Regent of Speru, iii. 73, 
Pechenega, (be, ii. Bi n.; ul 414, 4x5, 
4 * 6 , 427 . 437 > « 4 I> 44 ^. 46 l. 
Pehlevi languege, the, 1. 80, 82 n. 
Peiaistcacui, aoa of Hippocrates, i. 


412 ft: lu. 3 | 7 n. 


log), ii. 12: MH. 


Peking {aHm 
127, X32, 

Pelegiu (he beresiareh, u. 323. 

Pek^ the, i, 408 Mgg. 

Peloponnesian War. xee ATtONO* 
PlLOMNNBtAM WaJU 

Penalization, social: cute, sta under 
Casts; daae-inferiority, iL ate; 
immigTOtioo, iL 212-13; physical 
disamiities^ 1. 190; ii. 209, 2io-:i; 
poverty, ii. 211-12; religieue dia> 
criminetioA, ii. 220 xeg^.; slavery, 
Its unJtr SiAVBfty; lomulus a, 
nature of, u. 209. Sts aln under 
MnaohiToa. 

Pennine induetrul zone, ii. 6>-3, 

Pentecost, day of, u. xta; iii. 464. 

Pepin, King of the Franks, eon of 
Charles Martel, ii, j62 ft 

Peping (ofioi Pel^), iL 123. 

Perdiocas II, King of Macedon, Ui. 
480, 

Pericles, son of Xaothippue, i. 25; ii. 
49 ", 

Perry, Commodore, ii. 249, 366, 367. 

Per sephone, myth of, iii. 256. 

Perieua. myth of, i. 406 ft; 12 illuitra* 
tion of Wiihdjawal*ud*Re(ura, i. 
40611,; iii. 259, 26c, 26:. 

Perseus, King of Micedon, u. 104; iii. 
4S7. 

Persia; egocentric illusions m, u x62- 
natioosliem trt,:. 393. 400, 401; 
u. 254-5; religioft of, •. 8 j n,, 399, 

S >-2; ii. 254*5 Ore oLo under 
(*ism); Senutic mflueocea on. i. 
81-2 n. Set also ttsdar 
MBNIAK Em^oa; Ajucu) Empm; 
IiM<iAiea; Ihahic Ctvtlsatioh: 
Rpmano-Psr2ian Wam ; SaaAHiAN 
Emtirb; Savawu; SiLsucin Mom* 
AaesY; Ski^bu. 

Persiin langioge, the, i. 7i, 73 ft, B^ 
«, 82 e., 350, 353. 5'eeoi*oPBinivi, 
Poraiin literature, i. 8x-2 a., 3$i, 
360 ft. ^3, 393*4; iL 77»«* 
rsis (ora ran;, u, 2>-3 ft, 139. 


P e rsi s 
Per sonali tree: 


corporate, ui. 220; 
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mperhusuA, eacounun betw««ii, i. 
» 7 > tfff.; ii. 393: ili. Sf« 

«Jm iD^Dfvu.; C«D; iNisr/isuAU: 
Man. 

Pervorulity, iu. 333 nq?. 

Peru, i. tie; u. 398, 399. 

Pete, Seiot, ii, 3 ti. 

Pecertbe Cree, Empem of Rucra, ii. 
79 K,, 176, 335 It.; DL 3 O 0 -t, 302 , 

364; bo)w, treatmeot of, iii. 23^ 
3 n,; di^poaruKe of, legead of, ill. 
sS:: rniimiT eonqueH of, iJ. 378; 
liJ, 279 n., 283 iftd a.; modemiiy of, 
iii. 279-80, 385, 386; oil, ecoDocnic 
potentuHiica of, reelisod by, ii. 
378-OiiiL 38o;oQ Engiub dreM,uL 
179-00 PeKnb«^ fouaded by, 

ii. 1$?: iu. 300; Rligious poli^ of, 

iii. 393 aad *1.; 30 ^ crodinont, 
overthrow of, iii. 380, 383 aod a. ; 
Streltsy, the, e^praeloA of. Iii. 
30 n., 281, 2^; Werem tour of, ii. 
t$t I iii. 279, 380, aSx, 262; WHb- 
dr«t^-«nd*Retun2 of, iii. 278-83. 

Pen, ii. 9 raff. 

Petrorthu Aibite, ti. 318. 

Pholeaic. dil^Ren of, 1 . 428 x.: 
iii. tbj. Stf aJn under Hsli^nic 
C rnutAtiOK! miUtery technupje. 
Phasuioto, tbe: u. 230, 231, 338; 
eiTuonment of, ii. 361; —com- 
peruatioD for, ii. 3^'St 38?; re- 
opoAM of, 10 oenalisMion, ti. 233 
sitq., ad:; iii. 48 n.; role of, ia Greek 
revolt agiifui Turks, ii. 226 ^, 259; 
Withdiewal-ind-Renm of, iii. 334. 
Phimeee, tu wider Isops. 

Pbamlue, Betde of, iii. :88. 

PSeidiM, ii 309; iii t^. 

Philip II, Kio^ of MoeeaQa, if. 281 n.; 

iii. 480, +8s, «86, 48S, 489. 

Philip V, Ki^ of MicedoD, tL X04, 
163, X64; iiL 488. 

PhUip II, Kioc; of Sptlfi, Jii. 333, 
386. 

PhilistiAe*, the, ii. 50;igrieulturifts, 
>• 334: if- 51: eDvironment,^yeiceJ, 

1. 334-55 ii- S®. S«. 87: Hebrew, 
strunie with, 1. toa; ii, 51, 53; 
ill. 373; preMure of, oo E^ypt, i. 93, 
loo-i; it. 53; eeA-ferifLg eredUions, 
ebeadonment of, iL 51, 53: eettlo* 
meet of. os Syriao leaboeW. i. ! 03 , 

»3S 334. 410; ii. 50p 5*p 86, 87, 

387 ; 111. 130. 

PhUopoesMsi of McKilopolu, ui. 314; 
Withdrawal-nd-Renira of, uL 274, 
38$, 466. 

PlulMphy. etfaerialliation of, iii. 181- 

2 , iw-y, 

Philpolts, E. S.: I^ndrtd end Clai, 


oted, ii. po-x; The Elder Edde, 
died, ii. 92. 94 a., 96. 

Pboeaidana, th^ i- toe; ii. 392 ; Alpha¬ 
bet iftvenooB of, ii. 386 n.; coioai- 
aatioa by, i. n* n.; il> 85, 88, 203 : 
iii. 323*1.: eoviioomeot, pbysi^, 
>i. 51-a: iiL t39; laiisuage of, iii. 
138*1,: reeltUace of, to Hellenie 
preeeure, iii. 89, t 3 i, 197; fea-fariog 
of, i. ! 03-3 It.', ii. $3, 203 *1,, 386. 

FbotiuA, Oeaunealoil Patriardi, i, 66. 

Fiscal Science; applicatioQ to Life, 
ui. 10:; etherialintion In sphere of, 
ill. i8j: Hellenic study of, 1. aco, 
20X n.; Industrialiem, relation to, 1. 
2-3: rdsiivhy of, iiL 381. 

Pbyeical sdestlaB: conception of evo- 
lutioD, i. x68: inetboda of, 1. 3-3,8, 
49 > 37 (. 

Ptmico^cbemical structure, equih* 
orium of, I. 279 n„ 284; ui. X33-4. 

Piankhi, Kjab Napata, Ii-1:6. 

Pica, ii. 89. ‘9 «-*. *94-51 334 > 33 ^. 

Pilgnm Pathen, the, L 265, 3 S 5 ”.;*<• 
221, 222 n. 

Rienxie, Moasieiir Henri, cited, :> 
S9A,, 6t n., 63 n. 

Planetary eytteai, genesis of, 1. 272, 
375, a?®* .. , 

Plataea, Bacue of, lu. 04 n., 70,93,437. 

Plato; OB Attica, u. 39; on MASOTdup 
of ppinioa, iii. 97: oa creative in* 
diviauals, iii. 844 n., 246; on en< 
vironmest <^)9pry, 1. 253-3 r.; on 
forgotten cjvilmtiofts, i. 460; on 
iai^ectual development, iii. 186-7 5 
on the ^aoble lie^ L 347*0; ilL 93; 
on prtmiive •odeQee and dvili^* 
dona, i. 19311.; OB sea*pawer, iiL 
2; on Wididrawal-ud-Retum.iu. 
M9 t*K' • 9n terinen presentation of 
philosophy, Iii. 245; RepubEe, iii. 
93 uqj .; — enaJteiea between Otto* 
maa systera and Platonic, iii 33 aad 
«... 50, ^ «., 94. 

Pioanus. UI. 254 > 

Plutarch t d4pephlAegnicla Letordea, 
cited, ill. 62-3, 65 *1., 80-j; Inttitula 
Laeoniea, cited, ili. 67*1,: qf 

Agis. died, uL 74 ; £s/s ^ Lyewfus, 

cited, ii. 333 R.: iii. 60, 6s 77. 

Pluvial Age, the, iL 306, 307, 308; ill. 

23. 

Poluid: aa aiarch of Weetem World, 
ii. J76-7, i8ij coQversiOD to West¬ 
ern Chrinbaicy, i. 38, 65; iL iM, 
173 5 Hungary, union with, U. 173- 
4, 1^8; penition of. ii 177, 242; 
pbyeiognphy of, ii. 30a, 303 \ Teu- 
tooic Knights, relations with, L 
406 n.; il 173-4, *78; ill 330. See 
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atfo vnder Okthocok Chuistian 
CrviLOAT(0»', Runiaa bnocb. 

Pokc^'Litbwua, Kiagtiocnof, li. x57» 
174.175. *76. JT7, iftj» *43; iii. 3S0« 

Po]e», K^th and Souths ducorery of, 

Li. *jS. 

PelybM of MegaJopolia: on By* 
tUBtium, ii. 45, ; on hit HitlOi^, 

iii, 3i2'2 3, 3:7; On tho Po BwiA, iL 
276; OQ the Romao SeotM and 
Aclueui deportee*, ui. With* 
drawil-«nd*Reuim of, iii. 309, 290, 
310 n99. 

Polyokiftuof Arm aad Sieyon. iu> 

Poly^euaa CiviLsatioa: arrest of, d, 
14; lii. 3, lot; art of, ti. 13-13.14; 
dviroiune&t, phracsJ, it. 121*99.; 
geneau of, il : 3; ngh cechnique of, 
iiL 139; ioamouli^ of. iii 3;moou- 
menn m, ii. 1*; western Civili**- 
tioa, impact of, iii. 3. 

Poly&esUn language, me, iii, 39!. 

Pompey (Ca. Pompeius Magnus), i. 
75; »• a^s- 

Portugal: aa march against Moors, u. 
204^; freedom from race pr^judioe, 
i, a*4*s; Matment of, ii. 244. 
247-8; Ortomoi Empire, eonflict 
witb, ii. 44$; overtees e:9anston of, i. 
224, *3$ n., 397 "•: u> 2M, SOS, 363, 
;resixtaiiceof,toCescile,il. aose. 
afro under ISEBIAK 

Poeeidon. challecge of, i, 325'7> 

PiiuMras, the, il >30. 

Prtdeatinatioo. doctnceof, 12! t n,,247> 

Prescer John, i, x6o; u. 450, 452> 

Priaec Edward lalaad, k 296. 

Prieting, invention of, L 431; iii. 144, 
363 ». 

Proc^ua of Caesarea, iii. 162-31 ^ 
Hutfify 0/ th* Wart gunman, 
cited, iii. 263. 

Pr^etanat, the: dcEnitiOO of, 1. 4: s.; 
«thos of, iii 47$; funetioa of, in 
geceae* of civilkatien*, i. 4i'3» 
53 M 99 „ xfiS, 195, 336, 337. 440; ti. 
*72. S«« eiio under EUsAftiAKs; 
CsfUKKEs; V^usnwAJiPBnJKOSN; 
and under nemea of civilizadaoa. 

Prometheus, myth of, i. 142 n,, 29^ n.; 
iiL 112 ttM.. 2:4, 255. 

Praintint Churches: challenge of, 
to Roman Catholic Church, in. 270; 
Orthodox ChruTian Chur^, rela¬ 
tions with, i. 30 n,; RefomatiOA, the, 
i, iB. X9, 28, 30 n.. 199) 394 n.; iii. 
276; reformers, scmultaneous ernsr- 
geoce of, iii. 238; State, relation to. 
i. 97;ii. 369; ill ^7. 5«eoire under 
Enquu^dj IrsumstRaci PsBtit^; 
Ruseu; Shi'BH; Suvbiv. 


Prussia; adouniatrttive ayscem of, ii. 
tos; army of, u. $8, 10$; as 'edu<a- 
(ion of EXiropc’, ii. 58; educational 
syatem of, ii. $8, ie$; physiegnphy 
of, ii. ^8; raaoonse of, to Battle of 
Jena, it. 105-0. :o8. 
PsMdO'Xenophoa; AthoiaiiRFeiiUia, 
cited, ii. 41 , 43. 

Ptolamy I Soter, King of Egypt, il 
35 *”' 

Ptolemyl I PhiladeiphusJCi&g of Egypt, 
iii. 340. 

Pueblo culturt, the, ). 258 n. 

Pumpeny, R.: Euptoranenr tn Turku- 
ifftr. 4^edmeR^ X904! Prehitioric 
CioiiittUxoits ^ Anau, cited, iii 8-9, 
9-10,II, 12. 

Pusbyamitra the usurper, i. 86. 

Pydna, Bsnie of, u. 104,105; uL 312,487' 
^gmaiion, myth of, iii. aid. 
^rernids. the, i. 129,137, 14 t*'<«. > 43 » 

144 , : $8; iu. I S 3 , 2 : *• »* 4 -> 5 ' * 55 ' 

Pyrrbiis, King of Epiru*. in. 478,48$ n. 
Pythagoras ^ Seam, iii. 253. 

Q4>lr2, the. j. 367 and n., 369. 371. 

(Jara Quays, the, m . 142. 6W otto nndtr 
Khitak. 

Qeramanlie, the, i. 370; 11 151 » 

178, 223. 

Qaraqorum, n. 32: 451; 397 * 

Q&ainlis, the, 1.374 ii. 229-30,232. 
Qftsiqs. the, hi. 18-19. 4>8, 422, 423. 
Oipchlq hordes, the, 1. 373; <) 146 7. 
167, 172, 410; iii. 26 a., 30 It,. 416, 
427. Stt aho wadrr Ttki'R Lsnk. 
QorqOd ’Osmanli, Prince, i. 365.382. 
Qualtan. the, ii. 220 •, 222 n., 23$ a., 
250. 

Qubilay Khan. n. lat, 122, (23, >31 • 
Quebec, iii. 137. 

Qurayah, the. iii. 46B n. 

Qutaybah (invader of TranaoKsnit). n. 

37 i 379 n , 3B2, 447 
Qyzyl- 8 i«h, lee undtr SaSawjs, 

Race: correlation of physical sad 
psychical, supposed, i. aM-p.a*: n,, 
237; criteria of—colour, j. 2*7-8, 
229, 232i<99.; — hair, L 226-30, 
*32, 235-0; -smell, i. 
diS^nces in burnan ability acd 
schievemest not expUiscd by, I 
*45 « 99 .. 2 S 7 i *79 i view* 

on, i. 3x6 n.; qualities of, miscon- 
ce^ns regarding. 1. 62, 2^sag?.; 
aeienthic conception of, i. 244; 
theofiea Helleaic, i. 247-^, 350; 
{jj, 93; _ Western, i. 26, 01, 209, 
215 » 99 ., 250; Iii. 93 ' -SVe flit* 

wtd^ Envibonmsnt j P^tAJica; Ob- 
many ; United Statb. 
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Race Feeliof: absence of pbyss^ 
jusmicatioo for, i. at? ttfq .; 
enccta of, ic Ameri^ i. aij: 
liaiited exteaiioa ef. I. aaj fan.; 
pri^ of, j. ao^ie: Preteacact barV* 
groW of, i. it i MM., aaj, 34^ 
847. Ebahcb; 

IfLAM; Ja»ah; Pobtuoalj Svaih, 
Racea; Alpine, i, a 19, aao, aa:, aaj s., 
a3P. i}t. 333 n., asS, 349* ^43. 

343; u. 53 n.; barbarian tepraaanta* 
rival of, i. 13 S*;?* Black—ibaence 
of oaadve cAntributioaa to cMUae- 
tioitf from, i. 133, 333 ra^f., 258-9: 
iL 367; — impact of Weatem Cfvili- 


aatuo on, i. 314-1$; u, 319; ^ue 
ain nadtr CKXvrLwrrr; Nattvb; 
StAvitY; Units Staiv: popu)a> 
tioa; Brogan, Rad, and Ydlow, i. 
iS*. * 33 "., *36. » 37 , *38. * 40 , 
341 n.; Caumsis, i. S09, 336; coD' 
cntunooa of, to dvUisationa, 1, 332 

3 ., 278; diseHbution of, i 230 
n.; Meditamnaao, i. aip, aao, 
321 , aas «., 230, 33J, 233 as8i 
340, 241, 24 ** 3 »: u. ^ 3 ff.i caiX' 
tun of, 1. 23 ^H 3 ,278; u. 93; 'Nor- 
die’, L asf tgqq., 235 '*•> *47> 2*8, 
229, 231 332, 23 $, 238, 249. 243 , 

243* 3 * 8 ; IL 30 (raa also under 
FuANKS); PolyoWan, I 332, 238, 
240, 242. Set also under SocimB. 
Radtftaoa, lodil, i :87,240,259 n.; ii 
88 n. 3x9; iii. t $ :-a. 300,301-2,303. 
Radiadofteod^tiractuo, openoao of, 
i. 187, 240, 260 263. 

RadiatiMi-aBd-MiBeaia, i. 436, 430. 
Rljputloa, i. 85 n,; ii. 130,131 n., ad?. 
Rijpgta, tba, i. 85n.;ii. 130,134. 
PafTisa, etc? of, ii. 113. 

Rsikc, Leopold vofl. 1. ^ 

Riaan, Hormuad: NarfofrM qf the 
BfUuh Miuiom lo Theodore, ^ni of 
Ahysriraa, dad, L 429 n. 
Reformatioo, tet letder Pbotbtant 
C mraaiB. 

ReUtiooa batween thinsa or bein^, 
luruie of, ill, 233 reM. 

Raaaiaaioce, iha; Cambngiao, i>. 333: 
Italian, i. iS, 19, 28, 34in.: li 
333; iii. X 34 , :49» »a. See aUe 
tader btoland; FWcs; Gb* 
Italy: eulfuia; $»ain. 
Renao, £,: £smu de Jlfemfa «f de 
Critioue, dtad, ii. 323. 
RhadanMaih?3. ii. 83. 

W»daa, li. 83, 396-?: Iii. 55. 

RlHi, die, i. 336, 237; it 3s:. 

Riai^, H. H. iTkd Tribes and Castes^ 
Bental, dead, ii. 240. 

Rizi suit PahUwf, L 393 n. 


INDEX 

RoDo the NonenMA, tl. 201, 347, 349, 
438. 

Roman Catholic Church, ii. 328; 
cultural ejecta of, u 473'*4. ^Saa nice 
tender Isunt; Papacy; Frotstaot 
C nufiCRB. 

Roman Emperon, inumpcion of ode 
of, bf 2^ Kin0 of 

Weaaei, L 39. See site under Holy 
Roman Eupgs. 

Rornan Eropire, the: anny e quip* 
mant md orsaruaaclon or, liL 164, 
166: —prafauional, u. 20; aa eon- 
fed^oy of cifT-stBrc*, i. 5, 1:71.: 
iii. 487; as HaUcnic univerul stale, 
I 5*. 50» 73, 78» >34» *35. 473? “> 
314: braalr-up of, L 39. 53, 5^; u> 
80, 164*5, *4*. *^> 3*^: 
MtBbliihmeDt of, L S3"., 3431 
fin«T.riai brtakdown of, ui. *7*; 
honiiera of—Asiatic, i. 73, 75-6, 
a«5. 389, 3?©. 39: ^ *8$, 3741— 

Bujopeaa, 1. 39.40. 63; u. im, 164, 
283; geaeaia i. 78; ii. 314: iii. *67. 

310; shoeta of, tee under CaAO- 
UNOIAN Em?im: Saat Roman 
E uros: Holt Roman Emnas; 
Onaataltvaia of, i. ?$. 76; religions 
of. i. 6; iL 215, 204: iii. ~ 
ChiwcianitT—adoptioii of, u. tia, 
215, aa6, 241, 205: ^penecution 
of, si. 209-10, 315. sro; iiL 463; 
— spread of, i. 4a $3; restoration 
of, attempted, i.: 38; u. 431: ill, 162: 
eodal remrats, tnemptea, iiL 17^1, 
266; sueeeasor-tiatae of, L 32, 53, 

ft S9-^.73> 74. »o7B,, I5SJU« »*. 

leo, t6s. <66, <90, 4*8; 111. 264. 
See also wider AvousTVS; Con* 
STANTiNB TKS Gsiat; DiocmiAN; 
EoYAT; Ekoland; Frano : GavlS ; 
HlLLSNIC ClVILaATION; M2AN1AN 
EuFiMi 'niTrore. 

Roman Law, iii. 265, 266 n. 

Roman Sta^ agricultural ticb* 
ni^e. iiL ito-j : aa warden of 
marehai, ii, 16 < mm ; iii. 487: dry* 
aara baaia of, uL 4^, 487; vladn 
AUieasis, effeMof.ii. roi-a, 28o:d«- 
m 0 riUaa li 0 n of, a^ r Hanni balic an d 
Macedonian wars, 1.40, 41—8, 53; ii. 
4x3-14; iii. 266, 3i7ff.; 'knodfOut 
ok^ delivered by, L 73: ii. 103, 
2:35 iiL iM, 166, jxa, 487; Free* 
feetura Urbti,iu. 2S7-8; urban pm* 
letariac, ii. 2:4: iii. X7e-x. See also 
wider Etruscans ; Hbllbnic Crviu* 
SATtON; Ssuuop Monarcny; 
SuvntY; SvARTA. 

Romance ^guagaa, die, iii. 394"., 
459 n. 


Romaiie*Jewicb Wat, (be. iii. 
RpiDeDO'MtMdonUji Wm. (he> ii. 
103, i©4, x©5, 161-4; Iii. j 66, 31a, 

445' 

RomuiO'Punic W«n» that 1.40,41»$5 > 

ii. x9-ao, a: n,, >03-4, x6i*^, >63, 
STS, ax j, 816, aB#, 284,3 1 3-14,361; 
tii. >4X, >66» 270. X4?,a66,a69» 322, 
3xS-x6, 446, 488, 4B9, 

Romeno'SimHite Wtrs, the, u. 261; 
ui. 868, ^4. 

Rome: Italiec oecupation of (1870), 
iu. 286^ pMiUoo 01, in aixch ceitujy 
A.D., iiL 867-9: preet^ of, k t(4. 
40C-1: Mei of, by Celts, ii, 88c; 
sie^e of (V7 French, 1849). ii. 402. 
FotmiJus, of, iii, 219*^, 262. 
Ro&cesvallee. Benia of, n. 447. 
Rubber, diffu&ion of. i. 406. 

Rudolf of Hspabuxf, Emperor, ii. 
X70-X, 

Rui^«ad-Dln Khunhih, tbe Asaaaaib, 
i, 358, 

Rumania, iL XS4, x86, 240. 

ROmJ; bsrtle-legcr, i. 352-3, 385; 

Muslim use of 94 n, 

Ruseie: Americuiixetion of, jil, aoa; 
■a wtideo of Western marches, ii, 
x?6, x??; cemtaia of, ii, 157-8, 159; 

iii. soo-t, 383 n. i coest-line of, iiL 

883; Commufiiac Ferry, role of, i. 
34 R.; lit, 200^, a8^, 36^-*$; coa- 
venioo to Chriviani^, li, 358*3; 
German setileri 10, iii. ado, 459; 
Jews, (reacment of, u, £40x079,: 
Proiestuxt mirxoriry, ii. 830-3, 249: 
iii. 883 ft.; roaponse of, to Napo- 
ieofiie irxvaaiOo, ii. xo6; Revohinona 
-abortive (2905*7), iii. 284; — 
{c9i7), ii. i5Si ui- »oo, 30i, 

284; Sceodineviui ernpire in, ii. 9x, 
94, 353, «B; iiL 86 rr,; 

Tuikith Musbm i&hebitaDB of, ii. 
£89-30; union of stetea (1478), L 
374; Westemi2ttion of, li. 791., 
J86a.. 2$7, 276, 18:, 343. 279; iii. 
4,73 *©« ««.. *78 ««., 3&4*3- 

S*4 olrc icRoer Coseaoa; Ivaj«; 
LsNDS: MoecQw; Miacovrre £m* 
402; Old fiBtiBVK»; Ortbodox 
CHR imKH CmtitanON; Pbtsi 
713 GnaT; U.S.S.R. 

Ruasien lensua^, the, diffusion of, ui. 
394'L 

Russo«Turkish Wan, ii. j$8, 225 n., 
289 n,; iii. 26, 40 n., 48, 50 rt, 72 n. 
Rueiesn. eponym of Rustemidt. i. 355. 
Rustem Pasha, Ottoman vjaier, iii. 40a, 
Rusiemida, (be, i 355, 360. 
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Ryan. J.? Irub Origiv 

md Earfy Dev^opmtni, eiced. il. 
326, 3*7 n. 

Ryceut, Sir Paul; on the Ottoman 

S alem, iii. 36/899,; TAe Prtsent 
t<U« if tht Cfttomaii ffnpiVe. d(sd, 
ii. 265 n.; iii. 82 M. 


Sibbatai 2«yi. il. 247 n. 

Sscaahuans, &nle 01, ii. 103. 

Sa'di of Shlriz, i, 396; ii. 77 n. 
Safawis, tbe: arrny^rsanaeiion of, 
i. 36^, 383 "., 387: uniform of, 
i. 366: conversion to Shi'ism, i. 
364-s { culture, rieglscc of, i. 363 

S —4; ii. 77 e.; Emplt^'-brsak-up 
*• 391, 399 i — capitals of, 1. 
393 8.; — foundation of, i, 39* i — 
ranfe of, j. 392; lan^ueM ofT L 367, 
393 n.; militarieatioQ i. 366-7; 
origin of, i. 3601.; 'Osmanlis, 
struggle with, L 352 n„ 36a. 365, 
381 re??,, 389, 395; iii ass.; re- 
bgioua intolerance of, i. 35X, 362, 
3^. 37*. 377; Timutids, relations 
ed*, i. 360 ft, 37*-a, 376-7, 378: 


BAMKAO SnaVeXMl; S8 >.Tm I; 
'Ubaypaixah. 

SaRyu’d'Din, Shailih, i. 364, 366. 

Sa'td b. al.^MTn b. 'AbdaiRh b. 
Maymttn il-Oeddlh. i. 355. 

St. Gall, monast^ of^ ii. 329, 331. 

St. Lawrence, River, ii. 66. 67, 440. 

Saifi^$imos, Claude Henri de Souv> 
toy, Comte de: on altemaoos be¬ 
tween organic and critical periods, i. 
154-5 199*200, 

Saile (Twen^-eunh) Dynasty of 
Egypt, the, it. 1x4, tx6. 

Saba*, the. i. 86.397 a ; ii. tAi n., 372, 
373; iii. 4 * 3 . 43 ?< 445 , 446, 449 - 

SeJadin (Ai-Nl&ir Salib-ad-Dln Y6* 
auf), i. X04, 357 , 359 , 361 ; iii. 30, 

SaUh-ad«Kn MOM Qidi*2lda*i* 
RfijDi, i, 353. 

Salamis, Battle of. it i:o;tii. 92, 

StljOqs, tbe: 'Abbesid Caflphate'i 
territories, occupation of, i. X04.105, 
106, 107, 336, 357 ; ii. *4*. 449; iu. 
398^ 446. 431; Anatolis, occupatioo 
of, L : 06,349 393; ii ?8,79. *5»I 

iii. 26, 1.1^7; M wardess of Syriac 
marehea, il. 142^ conversion to la* 
iem, i. 106",; u, 142 ",, 449. 45 V' 
eruption of, from Steppe, ii, 449; ill. 
423, 430, 451; Khurisin, OCCUM* 
tion of, iii. 29; 8uccesaor*ar8tas of, j. 
349. 337. 368, 37®Ji*. »5V *54« 
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Sm c 2 ro un^ Amatolia; Ong* i 

jAXAftTM Basin. i 

Slmlnid DrnMty, the, L 360, 362. e 

37*. 4az;ii. :4»{iiL aj-3©, 415. i 

$UDMrqu,d. i. 374-5, 377-9, 3 $!: It 2 

146 B., *47, 148, 249. 

Sunnitee. the, u. 19,102, i6x: lu. 266, c 

184 $«$ ais« under RoMANO* < 

lAMNfTt WaM, 1 

Empetor of Sumer ead < 

Akiad, L xi6. f 

Sioiujvi, the, uL 339, 282 n. \ 

Ski'I, i. 3 $ 7 - 3 . c 

S^tr. Mu^scs*ed*DtD ibu' I'Hirith, 3 

SoU^ Sulso, ii, 142, i 

aeahen, i. 85. t- 

SeaikntlenjiMse, the, i. I3 n.;ui. 177, e 

17B. ^ 

SfLtklye}i, the, iij. 20, 450.45x, 45a. u 

Serteeas. the, i. 58, 73 n. See alsn L 

und^ AxuB&. r 

Staj-oo-Vol^ i, 373, 374. 9 

Sugon (Shirrukio) of Agsde, L 109, \ 

iiOi 11389. I 

StntuCiatts, 1. 58; < 1 . 284, 328. ili. 3 
41©, 4:2* 4:3* 421. 422» 424. 425. ti 
4*6, 43:, 446. u 

SuaeianBiDpire, the: 1.367 n.;u. 374 ; u 

Aj«b conqueit of, L 73, 74. ih 6 

loj n,; iL 14: n.. 243, 37©, i7S-6. V 
378; XU. 3 ?^ 445 . 45 ^; M wdeo of « 


з, 342*3 n.; exeeacive cbeUeage pre< 
eenced to, by Greenlaad, :i. 292-3 ■, 
expaiwioo of, u. 87, 9^x, 98*9,168, 
X 93 , » 94 «««> *o». 344 « 9 ff., 358, 
359; — hypothttKat, u. 439 M99.: 
— xe« etio under Ambuca; Bul> 
OAMANs; Engulnd; Fak WiemM 
Crretian CimIpSATIOk: FRANCS; 

bsANP; Orthodox 
CiSimAN CmuwTtON; Rvoua; 
Syriac CrvmzAnoH: Wssnx; 
WSstsrn CivtusATiON; Far Weec- 
em Christian mAuence on, u. 328, 
338, 339,348 i Hellenic mfiuence 00, 
xi- 34 >. 355-6: iaoIstiOD of, ii. 34X 
85 ^* kxodreda, dmoeegrttion 
o^ II. 90*:; ioet oppoxTonitiee of, ii. 

MUticM orgaAizerion nt 

и. 98^, 340, 357 n.; ncial origin of, 

L 242; receptivity of, ii. 348, 3S<^x; 
religioii of, L 96 n., 97, 99: u. 69. 
» 2 > 34 *. 434-7; — cofiveraioB to 
Wescem Chruuaniey, i. 38, 65; ii. 
x68,175.201,338,347,348^, 150, 
352 438.471; lechnoiogiealre' 

ta^QOB 01. ii. ^*3; xii> 138,1$?; 
union of fdogooms, iL 175, 177; 
iii. 3 $©: Western World~isolation 
frocD, ii. 34t i*—impact on, jee tr^er 
WsTStH CmuzATiON. Stt also 
under Crtt : Sweden ; VARAKOiANa. 


t /V , u.. w •.MM. ^ • Mfsru.tiwwia. 

merchee, 122. 449; range or, 1. 73; Sehilrberger, johanA, 111. 35 n. 
religM of, ii. 374,375, 378; Romeo Schoolmen, West e rn m^ieval, iu. 
Empcrt, r^boiu with,:. 75-6,349, aafr-?. 

387, 3911^398 n.;u. 21,22 e., Sdecce, technique of, i. 44:. Snaho 

285; lii 197; Traneoxaniaa prind* under ANrrnOPOLOOY; FBYsrcAL 
paliuee, relations with, u 398*1.; ii. SCBNCs; ZOOMCY. 

382. Su eln under Pemia; Zoroa* Sdpio Aefroliaoue. PubUua Comeliue, 


inuANBM. 111. jie, 3x0. 3t?n, 

SsEOftS. the, ii. 167-8.345* 344-5. Stt Scoilaed: Kingdom of, geneeii of, ii. 

sire tndp Charlmagnb; Pranks. xoe, 19^1, 192, 194-5 ; phyM* 

Saxony, iL x68, 169, 197, 301, 344-5. grapby of, ii. 6^5. Set eito un^ 

Soandmevian Civiliaation; ih^^n Enguind. 


of, ii. 98, 202, 332, 339, 34a n., 347 Seote, the: migration of, ii. 86, 87, 89, 
an.: liL 2 ; achievemeca of, ii, 100.1 j):, 194, 323-4; Rea, relariona 


92 *env 291-2, 346; tthoa of, ii. 
356 ssM,, 434, 442: geneeii of, li. 


3 SD*««.< 434 . 442: geneei 

a 4i Kelleaic Cfvilixaaon, 

Dec to, >L 346, 356, 434 


with, u. 294; precaure of, on Korth- 
umbna. ii. 191, 194, 195. 


reeem- Scoctiih Highlandere, the, j. 237, 238, 


Dtoec to, »L 340, 350, 434*71 466: u. 191, 311. 

aoureeo li. 348, 355^: elrvg^ Soottiah language, the, il >91. 


Soaodinaviani. the: dry^ato o^ ii. 
98,338 j culture of, li. 342-^, 3S«, 
442-2; —art, il 339;draiM, iL 
92,96; — literature, ii. 94-6, 200 n., 
291, 292 , 33 ?. 3 * 6 . 3 S». 3 ^; — 
mythology, 1. 272, 277, 280, aSj, 
286, 288, 289, 294, 297; ii. 89, 3S7, 
434; environment, physicnl, u. 291- 


ui. 173 n.; Aramaic, i. 79, 80, 8a n.; 
Aesyrun, ttt unaer cundform; 
Brahini, lii. 130; cundform, i, 79. 
80, t03. xro, 112, 1:7. ^8, 4Miij. 
386a., iii. 273a,, 275-4; Egyptian, i. 
158, 4 > 8 , 420: ii. 386A.; ui. 2 ? 5 - 6 ; 
Elamitie, L 2x7*1,, 4x8; Greek, iii. 



»73 »>i Hitrite, 1.1X2-13 ► US n. j 
Ui. 139; Indie, iii. 13X n .; Zsdua, >. 
419,43e: 6o;Iriib, ii. 327; 

Khimhti, iii. 130; Koretn, iii. 
rs: ff.;L«iia,iiL !73, i76;Mtnchu, 

i. 447*1.: iii. 13»: MiTUj I. S47 : 
Miamo. i. 9% t^n.. 418; ii, 50, 
386 « : til. 130 n.; Men^l, 1.4^ n.; 
Hi. 32 a.. :3i Phoemcim. 

iii. X3C. 179; Suiic, i. X02 n,, 4271 
448iii. 13:, *73".. »75^: Su* 
meric, tet ufuUr citfAiferm; Sytmc. 
i. $2 n., 4475 iii. X3<^i. 173 n. 

Scylee, ton of Arijpdiha. the 5 ^- 
thiaa, ii. 37% ".: iii. aSi 439 «. 

ScTtfaitftf, raviraunent. pb^ul, 
i. 2S2. 254, 255: erupCiM of. from 
Sl«pp«. iL 136, 371 n.; iii. 167 
404,410,433,439.4S3.4^7.444.4S^: 
Helieiic influence on. n. 322 n.; in. 
zSx-e ".. 449; Mede*, ^ul*e by. 1. 
3^; ii. 136^. 3785 iii. 4*5( 448: 
p^stAt encroechnentB oo territory 
of. iii. 429: 'Royil' and 'Agri- 
cuicurtl’. lU. 426, 429;,rule of. over 
•edentary pop^^toQ, iii. 3$ n .; eur- 
vivtl of. in Crimea, ii. 404". Set 
ils 9 under AefYSiA. 

See*iand, Kingdom of the, j. 1:6 n. 

Seer^li^ta, simile of. iii. 228*30. 

SebuJcMgin of Gbaentb, Suloa. ii. 78; 

3®- 

Second Coming, concept of. tii. 282-3. 

Sedan, ^ttle of, iL 108; ill. 29$. 

Seleueid Monir^y. the: 21 avicceasor- 
aute of Achaemefuan Empire, ii 

jjn,, 14: 143; jii. 4441 

of, I. 75: iii. 445: capital of, il I43« 
J57: Central Asian Greeks, secee* 
sioo of. ii 37:; city«state« of, 1. 5; 
iii. 98: declioe of, :u. 444, 445: 
diAeulcy of reconstimring hiaton^ 
of,L 8; Jewish revoltigainst. ii. 280; 
iii. 294, 333: marches, neglect of, U. 
141 n ,: movoneoia generated by. i. 

Itonan State, relations with, 
m. 3(4. See abo under A2<Tioot: 
Aienocmv: SiAvny. 

Selim I 'Onanli, Sultan, i. 351: accea- 
aion of. i. 384; death of. i 388; Egypt, 
eenqueat of. >. 72. 388, 396, 399: 
lamA'II ShAb Safand, scruple with, 
i. 382, 365, 38:r<40.: m. 3S">: 
bterar? taatea of. 1. 353. 383< 35$; 
militant policy of. i. 383, ^4; proa* 
pacta of. after Bmle of Childirin. 
1, 365-6 i religious intolerance of. j. 
362, 39t-2: rerolc of, against his 
ftther, i. 383-4; Servant of the Two 
Holy Sanctuaries, asaumprion of 
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title of, i. 396: 'I^brie, con^ueat of 
and reweat ftom, i. 352 n.. 383-6, 
395: iii. 46. 

Selim II 'OimanI), Sultao. a. 402., 

I j 

Selim III 'Osmanli, Suhen, u. xS?; 

iii. 48, 49, 7a n. 

SelJaaU, Batde of. iii. 76. 374. 

Samitje laaguagea, i. 80. 82*1,, IC9; 
iii. X4n,, 394 n. 

Seoace. L. Annaeus; Medea, cited, t. 
263 0. 

Soilac, Battle of. IL 201. 

Serbia, li. 180,182,184. 

Shib JahAn, Shihl^adlOtn, TImurid 
Emperor of India, iL 1320. 

Shih Rukb the Tinaurid, i. 366, 369. 
SWh QOU, i. 365, 382-3. 384. 389 
Shakapaere, WilUsoi: ethenallsahon 
exemnliBed in cheracters of, ilL 
x9 S*6; Hembt, as illustration of 
Witbdrmwsl*and*Retum, iii. 33a. 
Shammar. the. iii. 40$ a. 423,430,437, 
438. 

Shanghai, ii. 125*6. 

Sbeo Tung, philceopbet, L 202. 
$haraf*ad^ln 'AU Vaadi, ii. 149. 
Shitiahta, ii, 261. S65. 

Shayblnf, <ea Muhammad Sh^bAnl. 
Shi'iam: la fossil of Syriac Civilisa¬ 
tion, ii. 56. 235: M motion against 
Arab ascendency, ii.*354: esiablish* 
mene of, in Iran, ii. 7^, 354“S. 399: 
historic centre of, 1. 4oo*x: holy 
places of, i. 359, 368, 392: iiL 4^4. 


Imin^, i. 358-9,364,36®; »• S6,254- 
S: in faatnessaa, i. 357-9,3^. 38?: u* 
56>258-9:in’lt4q, L354, 39a. 4», 
401: li. 255 n. i in Ottoman Empire, 
i. 3«. 385 »«. 383-4. 39*: 

i. 354“5. 38»-3. 393“4. 3«. 4«-»{ 

iL 254-5: ^ : 1*°^ 

j. 356 and n., 338, 359.391 o.; li. 56, 
23X 254, 2SS> *58: origin of, L 354. 
359, 360: iii. 483; political power of 
^^xpsoaion ofT t. 7®* 3$4~9:,— 
coUapie of. i. 356 mm. i propagation 
of. i. 354.J59 360, 390 It, 395-4; 
iii. 45X i Froieataotian, comparison 
with. i. 393, 394490: mcoon 
to penalizaiioQ. ii. 254-5; muada- 
tien of, by Isrni'3 Shih Safswi. L 
69^, xoo. 348, 353^ 366 «M«. 393; 

ii, 255 1 Second Coming, c o n cept of, 

iii. 463—4: Sunnism. relatiocM with 
—fsiid. effects of, i. 399*400; — 
forcible conversion, i. 351, 382,367, 
389. 37:. 377, 38*. 385, 389.. 39*5 
— geographical segregaboo, 1. 69, 

S , 39 *. 395 i — relative poeiOooa, 
ore Shab Ismi'il, t 89, 353 > 
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301^ ii. 935; — (olerance, i. 363, 
36J, 191, 401; ^tu oiu undtri^ 
DUj SiydJ, i. 3541 3 S^. 357 -^- See 
aiio under Bvwaybim; CaK' 
uatriam; PXTIMXD 6 ; 

Samwb. 

Shdlok, the. I ais-is. 3X4 'Ts; u. 37; 

ui, &, 135. 

Sbiiur. L4nd of, i. 305> 3 ^- 3X5.333; 
ii. 3-3, 13^. See eUe under IkXq, 

Shutoiim, ii. 37I. 

Skilv: «^<urruf« ui» lu. 16^0; 
AAcniu «zpediik« igunat, ul 71$ 
eoloeiaation o f tbacnce of» inpM^ 
Miaoan intcrrcgBiSDt i« 367-9; — 
Hellciuc» i. sa; ii. 43| ui. 53, 121; 
dcapobim tna tcmtonal «on3tfid3* 
ticft ifi, ill. 3S7 A.; Ungua^ of, iii 
4S9 Lomurd oertlm in, iii 455, 
4n ft.; Minoai) culture, aurvivil of, 
UL 1361 Noman conqutat oF, iii. 
^$5-9; Synomn hegwfto a y ever, 
ii. :6c:uL :^, 357 A. SeeaueanJer 
CAirnua: Saacusi; Two Stciliss. 

Sid oaiuaApollin aria, i. 1:; ii. 165,166. 

Sicgea, aftep^fieca of, iL 400-1. 

Sic^fried^ Andrt: Euflend’s Crisit, 
encd. uL 3^. 

Swn Pi, the, jh. 413,432. 

Sikha, the, i. 367 n. 

ScDpaoo, Sit J. H.: Paieftine: Peport 
m Iwumitetion, Land SelUcvnl 
<a^ Deoel^ment, cited, ii, 53*4. 

Si Ngu, ii. t30, 375 fl. 

Sink Civiiixauon: artkulation into 
local atatea, L ^7$; balanea of power, 
epmtion tii. 303 a., 313 n.; bar- 
baruaa, preaaun w,337: (j, j :5, 
>19, x39, brCakdowD of, iii. 338; 
eeotroo of gravity of, ii. ixS'xe; 
eulrareof, i.475;ui. ijr;—art,iii. 
»3X, 379xnywwIofT. i« 3*0.3*^ S 
— philoaopby, i. aoi-2, 475: iii, 
jSt^j diaiettegraboo of, i, w-p; 
ii. 33, 118-19; iii* *43, *^ 7 . 3*8^. 
447: ontvotunent, human, i. 260, 

e (cM afw uf^ BatbariaM; Hel* 
c Civiiiaaiioa; ladie CiviliaatiOii: 
Natorian Chriniana; Nemada; 
Syriac GviUsauoo): enrironnieac, 
pnrcieal. i. a6o, 169, stS^x. 33:, 

i 34. ?37 S ii. 3X-3; — cOmpenaatjoB 
ir, ij, aTo; eipaAAon of, i. 90; ii. 
§ 3 - 4 . x:s, x:o, 373: m. 138, 143: 
Fat Eaatera Cjvuiatttcn, apparenn- 
Qoa to, i. 89, 95 ; iii, 173 n.; ganocif 
of, i- i 85 »i., a6o, 3 * 8 -ax, 337: iL 
33( *7®; 0'> 143;^* 

louc Civuizatioii, contact with, ii. 
373 ; xii, 130, 379: home of, i. go, 
331; li. 33; ideniificat)0& of, i, 88- 


po; Indie CivlHzattoo, contact with, 
u. 373; interregnum foUowing, i. 
88, 90 ; ii. 84, : (9, 330; marwaa, 
part piayM ii. x 10-19; military 
techaique of, xiL X 67 ; name uaed for, 
eitplajuiiioa of, L S9n.: Neateriaa 
Chruliana, infiuoice o^ ii. 375; No- 
xnada, pteaaure of, i. 8 b, 11. 1x9; iii. 
x 67 r., 42!, 4A4. 447, 449; racial 
cocDpoaiboo of people who created, 
i. 236, 237, 339, 3(8 i Syriac Civili* 
satka, coBtact with, xii. 130; Time 
of Tioublaa, {. 88^; ii. 33, ti8, 
1x9: Iii. i43, X67, ^28- 9; univeraal 
church, fee under dusdxqsm; uni> 
venal atate, L 88; ii. 1:8, ix^xao 
aif 9 under Ken EMPOUi^’iM 
eMrma); Wa a t em attitude to, i. 

153 *56. 34^> 

Sinuaa, the, 1. 4!4-!5n. 

Sivaji the MarfthA, in. 203. 

Skandagupta, Emperor, L 83. 

Slave t^e, t£^ i. 2x3, 214. 

Slavery: aMlition of, i. 314: aj a 
Pretaatant iriatitutie&, i. sta; in 
Abya^ia, ii. J65; la America, 1.212, 
3x5; iL 2t8; jiL X7X-2; in HeUenic 
World, S7;ii.2i3-i6,3:8-t^; 
iii. 98, X69-7X, X99, 23^40; in 
India, li. t3i: ui, 30, st-an.; in 
Parthian unpire, liL 28^: in- 
duatriaiiam, «eot of, oL x7t-2: 
MamKlk ayatem, see under Mam* 
lOb; moral b«aia of, Arutetle’a 
viewa on, iii. 93-4; Ottoman ayatem, 
m icRderOnoMAKEMme: mponae 
to challei^ ef, ii. 2x3 rara.; revival 
of, in Afnca, pocaible, 1. 2!4-x5; 
Spartan ayatem, see wider Spakta; 
Under 'Abbeaid Caliphate, tii. 29; 
under Slmlnida. ill. 39-30; under 
Scieuada, iii. oS; under Uraayyad 
Caliphate in Andeluaia, ill. 29 r. 
See else under Frakks; Mongou; 
NoMABe; ViNici. 

Slavonic linguagea, iii. 413 n. 

Slavs, the, L 58 , 65; ii. 198, 3x7-19, 

K . 34X, 39«. ^x; iii. 22, 427. 429. 

oifo under Bauuk PEKirnuLA. 
Slovakia, iii. 459. 

Slovaka, the, iii. 425, 44a. 

Slovenea, the, iL 189. 

Smith, C.Blliot: T/uAnaentSgyptians, 
oted, i. 341 n. 

Smuta, General J. C.i XeSsm and 
Bedutien, cited, i. 297, 372-3, 377, 
379 R., 284, 286, 433 X.J iii. X23-4, 
127, 2x8, 223-4, 4*5. *»?"•, 233, 
234; on the movement of Manbna. 
i. 196. 

Social CoQtiict,th«,i>. 94,353 :iii.2X9. 
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buiOtA, Aanm of, iiL 319 

««• 358 «... . , - . 

SocietM, pnmiliv«: lotiqiutr ot^ k 
171,188, to 2 , 3 os. 46 a :u iotellifibl« 
fiUd* of hutoncal itudy, I X47.> 
ejviUsacioA^—MtnnilMiOtt b 7 , L 
237-8, 343 — coUiiiOM with, i 

149, 314-15; iL 39; —differotii- 
ik» ffom, 1. X47-9, J76, 
iiL 343 - 3 , 346, 3^; —routatioa ; 
into, I. 189,195-6, 337 -Si 436; 
iii. 334: companbAiry of, i, 1791 

gtfiemof, 1. 179,19>: Hclleoie tad 

W««larB attiniM to, campti«d. ik 
30 ft.; hittorie* of, unrecorded, i. 
179-80, 293; iii. 3; iomruiioae of, u 
189-90, 455 S «. iii. 533; — ui- 
carute, pcoalinnoa of, w. 3 34-5 n.; 
kiA'group, dieirtuyntiofk of, ii« 
9*7 97>9d;IiviDgXBueeumiof, 
i. 308-9. 3x3-13, 3 j6-x 8; ii. if, iii. 
t3s; mental awakeoifif ^ 3 ! 

ottfnber of,1481.455,458; phyno*) 
diubOinea, reacuen to, IL 3io-tj; 
race* repreaentad la, >. 055-6; 
•pacialiaation ia, 1. 190; statu or 
dynamic oaruxe of, i. 179,193 
338; iL 88; iii, 33s ««. * 4 ^-^, 5 ^: 
value of, L 176: wrtawriM, aSeci of, 

L Mj- 7 . Su oLo (Older Amu; 
Aaeat, Manb; Ajioif?AS(; Bak- 
kAjiiANs; BbAOCTELLOws: Diwka; 

EsQUiwux; IMOIIM. Aneneaa; 
Mah; KoMAoa; KrASALAKD; Shil- 
Lvs; TooAs; YBODAia; V6u(0u 
wAienERtmcEN. 

Soentm, death of, iiL 9 t, ^ «.>47o: 
ifitellactual developinent of, ui^ x8^ 
7:Xecophoii, rebrioGA with,ii'- 391 - 
Sogdkoa (olAu Su^bd), i. 380; u. X40, 
14 », * 45 . 571.446, 450. ... , 

Solmooa. Kmi. u 83; u. 6.5; uj. 569< 
SokMDOo’e Choice, ii. 55; iii. tx8 n. 
Solcei. aon of Execeitidea; career of, 
coropared with that of Prophet 
Muhammad. iiL 378*1.; Cromx, 
wamifig to, ii' 376 ;«cooocmc policy 
of, iiLw, 373 , SS?**., 843 »«, 365*1.; 
Wicbdmwal-asd'Retum of. iu. 373. 
466. 

Sower, the. parable of, lu. 39c. 

Spain; aa a Great Power, lx 65; u 
march of Western World, u. 304-0; 
despotian, develcpmestcf, iii. 358- 
9; eacpaaeioa of—ouropeaa, ii. 306, 
145, 444; — overaeag, L 334. a»S «<> 
307 : iL 304 / *® 5 , ao6. 363, 444 i — 
effectt ox, i. ao; —m ahe 
wider AMsatCA; KoUiad, conflict 
with, ii. 363: iii. 553. 366; Jews, 
Treatxneot of, li. 344, 345, 347~8; lu. 


258, 559 n.; race prejudice,, freedom 
from, 1. 334 -$; Vnlpothu oustu- 
mebin, iL9i. ,^wfl&»w*de*A>*3nu 
ca; Roland; HoLUirro; Imsiam 
PSHIMSirUL 

Spazuih langusgt, the, iii. 138, 

Sparta: Achaean League, incorpora* 
tioxi iato, iii. 6?; erchiiem of, iii. ??; 
•a example of amated civiliaecioa, 
iii. 3, 50 MW., 1:7, 1x9; Athena— 
cofitraet with, 1. 26 a., 345 473; 

iii. 64 «„ 6g, 81-2, 93 336; —re- 

latioBe with, ii. it:; iii. 7:, 198,33^ 

7 a, 366; — 4W oho Wider AmB*o* 
Pelovombiak Was; athletio, iii. 
66; Urth and heredity, account 
taken of, iii. 56-7, 58; city-watu, 
policy regarding formation of, iii. 
477 a,; Crete, reamnblanee to, iii. 
55; culture, neglect of, iiL 67-8; de¬ 
cadence of, iii. 67, 73 4SW,: ^Dorian’ 
influence on,u. 397; dreaa, iii. 180; 
early normality of, 1. a6; earthquake, 
reaction to. ii. xix; education, 
ayctem of, iii. 58, 59, 60-1, 65, 95, 
335 a; Zleana, rudona with, |h. 
a 94 **<; equality, principle Iii. 
56^; eygeiuca, ayaiem of, ill. s8» 
60, 96; human cattle, iiL 

1^. ^ cnfrioohieemeAt of, iu., 
76: — fusetkna of, ii. 156; iiL 5?; 
—Web treatment of, il. 233 a., 39 ?; 

^ . hitred ^ ruJinjl class, 

III. M, 456: — murder of, iu. 6 s* 4 ; 

— revolts 1^, iL iii; beroumof, m. 
64-5, ^ 77 ; humtt nature, die- 
regard of, ill 56, 58-9, 63, 64; ‘In- 
feriore',iii. 58 ,59 a, 66,96-7,:«a, 
455: Isthmian despoQ, overthrow 
of, iii, 357 *».; Kings—Martyr. Iii. 
74 . 75 , TO 77 ; ^ starua of, di. 57 - 8 ; 

— xee *It* una/r Aob&iiais: Adtt; 
Ac.; Law, power of, uL 65, 80; 
leadership « Hellas, refusal of, ilL 
7 ^*. 73 . 337; Lycurgeea system, 
iii 5© «w., 333; — sbolitiwi of, iu. 
6?; — imptovemeate in, suggested, 
iiL 934479.; —influence of, on 
'Utopies', lii. 89-90 A, 92 xs^: — 
ouinteeaBcc of, slier loss of Mes* 
aenia, UL 76-7; — origin of, iii. 51, 

^ouDtanding features of, m. 
t|M 99 .; —prinutiva nutiTUQons 
incorporated mto, i. 24^ iii. ^-S» 
60. 69; Maeedoft, war with, iu. 70, 
76, sTV. 34: **.. 486; menage, iii. 
58-9, 59 ^ 6», 95 ; Meesenia — 
arblM deoaion of dispute with. ui. 
78, 486 a; — cooqueet of, penal^ 
for, i.34,4o6;iiL 53 4e«.t—loaof, 
Ui. 74 , 76; — wars with, iii. 53, 54 . 
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S6, 5% 68, 78, 165, 3s6 j miliCuia* 
tioo of, i. k iiL jiu??.; 
mdiury otibUthmcnc—iAvk»ei* 

Micy of. iii. 66, 74; — prof«<uo&iil> 
ion of, iii. 8 :: — reor^uiicttioo of, 
iii. 61 ru', — SpostiatM, proporrion 
of, iii. 61 ff., 73-4:—atresgthof, ik 
♦57; — technique of, iii. xs9, x6if, 
166; — Three Hundred, the, Ik 57, 
63-4 B,, 65, 73 { — unemployed, 
aeree of, iit $9 »., 96; — units of, iii. 
61 n.: —7e>r»chi>w. iii. 6t-^i 
money, iii. 69-70, 74; Olynthuj, 
ovenbrow cf, iii. 483-^; Peen, 
Spartiate, lu. u; — ednmiiaastive 
incnpicitf of, til. 73. 741 —ad* 
misbon into inteniityof, ill. 58,6t; 
— sDoOBents of, iii. 37, 68, ^ 

9$. 96, 457: —aiumaliam o^, lii. 
86^: — IS earliest HeJIeiue 
ntocncy, iii, 6$: — is 'Martians^ 
iii. 8^2, 82; — decline in numbers 
of, iii. 74, 76; — degenention of, 
«i^ea abit^, ik 71-3,74 — borne- 
life. probibitiOD of, iiL 62-3 ^ — 
*a ea* es\ iii. 6i'2, —inlbcsfy 

•mrice, obliptorr, iii. 57, 6a; — 
ratio of, tou^populuioB, iii. 433- 
6: Ptfioeo, iii. 6ni, 76. 4J7; 
phjtsioeiaphy of, ui. 52-3.795 popu. 
Uuoa pressure, reipooae to <diaJ- 
leage of. i. *6, *45 iL 485 iii. 

339; property, snitudo 
wsrards, iii. 5^ 74, 95 i public 

opinioa, sanctwii of, m. 63-4; 
revoludonary movement, iii. ??, 
4SS-6; npdiff ef^ iii. 53, 68, 

69, ?2; role of in Persilfi war, ii. 
1:0; ik 7^tRoman occupaboo of, 
iii. 76-7; seem service, m. 65-6; 
tamuxitl extent of, iiL 336 ft., 433; 
T^ebea, eeaflict vith, ii. xiislu, 
73-4.75.76; victory in Atheno-P«li> 
ponnesfip War, eoBsequencee of, Iii. 

70, 73 SS99.; women education of, 
59. 75. 95; — positioii of, iii, 

68 b . j 75 . SteahottfidtrTfjistrrw. 

SpccJsliMtioo, iii. 79 M99, 

Sposccr, Herbert, ik aax ft, 

Spoifkr, Oswald: on individuality of 
dtusationa, Iii. sat*^, 380 mm.; 
£>«>’ VnUrfoif dci AbiikSmeCa, 
dted, j. 133 185-6, aax. 378 s.. 

37^, 3lo-a, 38$-4> 3B8-9. 

Spiadac^ H. J.; Aneianf CmUseo’e«v 
V Msnrs end Central Awiie. 
deed, i. 321. 

Spinning and weaving, invention of, i. 
4*6-:?. 

Siaiei: city, sre onder CiTr-SrAns; 
local, ^iiTatioa betwee n , j. 473^; 
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military, reaction of, to blows, Ii, 
:oi .; aational—Creat Powers— 
*Barbe»Mi\iu. 301,304;—dwarfing 
of, i. xe; — ejects of industrialisis 
and natlonallam on, i. 9^x0, 24; — 
geneaia of, k 14; — iaterwices be* 
tween, iL its,; — hiacory of, not 
iniellipblc in isolation, L xa M94.; 
nadonal—persoftifleation of, L 442- 
3, 453 s.; lii. 222-3; — poaitton of, 
a^er War of 19:^-: 8, i. 14-15; — 
relations of, to society of which -^ey 
forxD pan, i, 9-X0, u-if. *3. 45: 
— aeIf<eu£Qency, claim to, i. 10, 
XX, 14, 13; —sovereignty of, limits* 
dona On, i. 15; -ms afro tatder 
Dbmooucy; successor, of unlveml, 
Me under names of univeesl slates; 
uaiverssl—alien, 1.120; — sa tokens 
of AppereAtation*and*Afiliition, i, 
52~3, 62, 134, 138; —deadening 
effects of, > 474; — ghoeta of, i. 19, 
342 (see afro tader ’ A PBAWP Cau* 
PMATE, of Cano; CaaounoIaH Eu* 
?IRB; East Romam EMPint; Holy 
Roman Empiri; Sen Ekpibs; T^ajso 
Empim; Ttncumd Empirb); — im* 
morcality. allualoo of, ik 103 b. ; — 
prestigeof, outlasting material power, 
i* 345 '■ ” feeumptioft of, i. 77^> 86, 
138^; —Me also under AuiUio 
CA2.iPKAn; Ackajmsnian BMFm; 

AZTBC EM?a^ BOYPTlAC CtVILlZA* 
TtOM; Ou?TA CMm; Hak Ekpbcb; 
Inca Ear^m; Manchu Empgis; 
MAimvA Empim; Mayan Eupim: 
MiNO^McetCOU: Empire; Muckal 
EMP mt; Ottoman EM?ns; Roman 
Em?im ; SiNtc CiviliZATiON ; Sumzr 
and Azkad ; Ts'iN Ekpou; Umay* 
YAP Caupmaty. 

Statistics, eelleciion ind aasiytia of, 
x8o-i, 

Siaeesby, H. P.r An AntkropoUgieal 
Stusfy OrvBi 0/ die SAhne 
CalOffe, dtsd, uL 4, $. 

Steppe, die: conditions of U£e Im* 
posed by, i, 165-6, 250 n., 251, asa 
M9f, ;ui, 7-8;pulsAtOi7vanationsin 
climate of, iii, 17-1$, 4^ 2 M99.; sea, 
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Ta 'io She Hwang-tt, L 8e, 89; liL lox, 
*43. 194- 

Tuarag, the, ill 447. 

Tughhjq Timur, Khan of Mughalia* 
tin, ii. 245,146, xso. 

Tukhenatan, u. 379,380, 382,3 83,446, 
Tungua hnguagec, iii. 422-3. 

Tupac Yupantiui, Inca, i. tzan. 
TUrgeah, the, i. 376; ii. 141,382-3,446. 
Turgot, A. R. career 9f, i, 46n,; 
cited, i, 6068 ft, 277 H., 301, 
471 A., 474: iii. 244 ft 
Turkey: capital of. li. 2$5 ft: cultural 
pest, breach with, iii. xot dress, 
change of iii. 283 ft: Cthce of. ii. 
286-7, i58: eviction of non-TurkUi 
elemenn, ii. 227-8; nationalism of. 

L 394 A., 400: ii. 254 A.: Weatemia. 
tion of. ii. x86: iU. 48, 49, lox n., 

983 ft Strabo underi^mJiL, 07 tO’ 

MAN ; Ruaso.Tuasot Wam. 

Turkish laogUA^, i. 72 n.. 331, 353, 
367, 393 ft; *a« *78, 39a, 394 ft, 
421-9. 

TUrkmene, the, i. 367, 369, 370, 373, 
175, 379, 389.393 A.; ii. 445; iii. 18. 
Sta alfo utkler Ottcwm &nia. 
Turks, the; conversion to latem, iL 
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t3:, X34, 396; diBpemoaof, 

L to*. t«5, i«6i en^tioa of» from 
Steppe» L : 04, xes; iii. 18, 4^ i, 430, 
4$4i arisiaof, 1.105. Stecmvnder 
BVLOAMi Cumam; EncntALiTiK: 
OkUU; HtMW CtVTLI2AT1OM;Hl0M* 
HUN»; ILKK KhaMS; IbAKlC 
CtVjblZATlOM; KA2AWi Kka2A»; 

MlMHAL &klFIM; Oa* 
nODOK ClOiaTlAN CmtlSATlONi 
'OiMANUi; Ottohah £u?im: 
Oxu»-jAXAJtTS Basin; Pbckcmcs; 
QAAAMANLa; CAsAnvv: QipchIQ 
Srvn; R«a»iAi SAbr>^: Tiku* 
LtNx; TJKX 91 I& EMras; Ttniom; 
TOMMm: UjoKUB; Uzua; 
Wl»mN CiVlX.UATtON, 

Turner, F. J.; Tfu Proftiitr in Ajiwi^ 
eon Hia^, ot«d, li. 312 n. 

Two Sicilies, Kingdom of, iL 170; ui. 

^r«. II. a?©. 

iTrriK&itts, tfte, 1. :i 4 -$n,, 4 oS» 4 f 9 . 

Sh aUo ttnda EnuscAM, 


’UbMdnUlh Khu. Usbcg, i 3 ^ 

j7$-9, 381, 384. 

Ugmdt, culruro of, 1, 259 n. 

Ugnia l*nguAj|e2, iii. 423. 

Ui^un, the, u. 237, 23^ 378 45©; 

ui. 397, 424-S, 4S8. Su «fro vnaer 
Manichabom; Mongols; Nistor' 
tAN, 

UlfiU*, the Apostle of the Goths, i, aun. 
UljSTtO, lUlLbsn, i, 363; ii. 45t. 

Ulm, Bttde of, ii. 105. 

Ulster, u. 309-11. 3i8~t^. 
Uhi^BwdwTizDund, 1.333 :iL 149. 
'Uf^ 1, Cslipb. iL 28? 1 iu. 1^, 
'Urner II, UnsjTsd, Ctlipb i. 74. 
UmsyTsd CsHpuee, the: es successor* 
4(st« of EorDAf) empire, i. 73, 74. 
X07 n,, XS3; es Syticc unh«ml 
sate, i, 76, X5S5 ii ii, 203; iii. X99( 
322, 466; IS wirdes of L 

3?6; hues of, i. 74; ii. 367,379>4^ ► 
Esat Roman Empire, coUIiioa with, 
I 6411.; ii 429; expansion of, i. 74, 
197 M .; li. 141 n., 2©3, 3^2, 369-^ 

! ?i f *99 - ** 7 > 44 S; lii. 3 a 3 -; 4 ., 4 »; 
»uadsDOB of, t. 73-4, 3P4>)u* 4^S 
bypothetical v>etoiY©f, over Pranks, 
Gonsettuenees of, 1, 30*.: ii. 380, 
427 rs9g., 447~8 n .; in AxidalusU, i 
3$5i 359; iL S04, 446; iii. 29 n„ 
322 n., 323, 445; line* of oocinumi- 
cetioa, kn^ of, u, 203, 36X, 367, 
379, 4a©> fH^J overthstnr of, 
'Abbastm, i. 5^, 73 i©7 ».; ii. 

141, 14211., 204".; potion of. in 
AJ>. 721. iL 378-^1; soctsl ufufieadoft 


under, i. 74. Ste oho under AcnAB* 
MB 4 MN Bs^aa; Slavbby. 

United Sates of Amed«: QvB War, 
duL. i, 2x5, 219; UL X 72 ; formsoon 
of, ii. 67; Great Power, development 
into, iii. 303: immigntioo inW. 1. 
230 , an; ii. 70, 71-2, 2:2-13 
oho uftdtr Ntw ^<njU«P); insdtu* 
tions, inomatioa of. L >90. J9xs 
neiiotal wealth of, ii. 277; Nwtb 
ind South, relative poaitiooa of, i. 
219; iL 67 segg.; physiogrtphy of, L 

262; ii. 6s saw., 277, 893 - 4 . 3 «-*! 
populsbeo >©f, i. 219-20, 243; u, 
277; —German, iii. 4601 — irisb, 

ii. 424; — K vro, L 215,22s: iL 2x8, 
2x9; iu. don. (*M oho andv 
Suvnv); — 8 candine>riiQ, il 440; 
race theories of, 1. 2 I 9 > 2 I} South, 
otorof of, after Qvil War, iiL 75 n.; 
West, opening U|> of, L 466; h. 1 s** 
:6, 68, 69,29s; iu* |«* 

Upesla, ssnetu^ot, 11. 92,93. 

'Uqeyl, Beau, iii, 416, 445. 

Ur. i. le^, X06,107, X08, X09, iix, 166, 

Ur-Agur of Ur, Empeiot of Sumer 
and Akkid, L 106. X09. 

Urartu, ii. 135, : 37 ;'u- *^* 

Urmpa, Banle of, u. 147-8. 

Uruguay, ii. 2^ 

Unuama of Lsgesh, 1. 109. 

U.S.S Jl.. dte, ii. 158; ilL 2©:-2,459 A* 
Ussuri River, velk/ of, 1 . 32©-!. 
Uetidjy OgUu, 1. 383, 384 
'Uthrnia, CaJiph. i. 74 n, 

Utopiu, emsW development exon- 
pli£ed in, iii. 88 regg. 

Uabogs, (he: ermtionof, from Steppe, 

iii. 439; horned of, L 373; Oxus- 
JaxejW Baui^nile over, L 38,:, 

e * I, 388, 39?; ii* iS^i — stflJ^e 
possessioo of, I 352. 372 wgg.; 
ii. 78, ts©, 44 S, 447 , 449; White 
Horde, struggle with, 1. 373 . 37 S* 
S«g sho intJer Asv'i^GoXJt ; AnuV 
Khayr ; IsmUIl ; MuKAMMAn Skay- 
BXNtj SATAWa; *UBATDA 14 (lf, 
Uaun Hesea QdyQoItl, 1 . 37©; ii* 
44 S> 

Valeas, Emperor, iii. 164. 

Vendsis. the, I 38, 1^8; «. 264. 284, 
341, 34a n., 398^ iii. 26s, 4 Zt- 
Varangiina, thi iiL 447 . 446, 430; ue 
nho Rtasu: ScANOiKAViAm. 
Vedas, tbe>i. I3 fl., 86, X04, 108, 422; 
iL 436 - 

Veddahs, the, L 229, 233 n., 236. 
Veneci, the, ii. 436. 

Venice.' as empire*builder, iii. 299, 
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S47 n.. 5S5-6, 357 -p?-® i Freneb 
waqxctott M (j ?9?)» U/ 263; Genot, 
wvt iii. 347fl.» 348; phytic* 
jiipto fbilUntf nf it :8i n.,i 6 o, 
36t: lii. 118 n.; Gdtnpeftwtory 
effeCT of» ii. 363,369-70,373; •birO' 
tndc of, ui. 300.; MTvivkj lii 

VorduB, Wttle of (1916*17), ii. r79. 

V«rdua. Tmty of Ca.p 843X i 369. 

V«op*MB <T. FkTiua Sabioui Veo* 
PwUbvo). Emperor, iii. 395. 

VieABo; CoQCRM of, ii. 183; dodifie 
of. ii. x8»*ti Mm of, chan^ ic, 11. 
59 K., !8o-t, 187-8; Ntpoleon’o 
ecmpatioa of, u. X05, rdj; origiad 
role of, ii. r?^ t 8^ 187, <93 
poaC'Wer podOon of, iL 59, 64; ui. 
a6?: pncoge of, u, 400; licgee of, 
ii. 179, tBo, :6B, 334 , 336, 389, 400, 
444;ui.46, 47 » mc. 

Vikingf. fM ScANTINATZAM. 

Vifiiaad, ii. 3M-3, 440, 443. 

VuMgradofF, nul: s>ifkASpotr\intA« 
Slfotnik and, j. x 9; iL see. 

Vincocbs, Inca, u, T03. * 

Virgil, Bldiop ctf Silzfaurg, iL 333 n. 

Virgin end c^d, mjtb of, i. 273, 374, 
376. 

Virigotbi, the, j. 58, 158; li. 91. t66, 

303 4^^ 

Vlecba, the, u, 233. 

VbdlEBir 4>e Gmt, Scaadiaevian 
Pcinoe of Kiev, ii 353*3. 

Vegula, ib«, iii. 433. 

Vo(n. Eiver, ia. 43^ 439.443 i U5» 
401, 443, 459* 

VdlkarwaadeniBgcfir aa tokena of Ap* 
pmanuofi-aDd'AffiLataon. i. 56, 
$8-9, 6a. X3t,i54, :38j«fl«*»of— 
cuhurw, u. 94*0, 434: —c^ucai, 
ii. 97*<o«, 434;— •00*1.ii.M ««.; 
ill »35j Esgli^, ii. 86, 323-4, 334* 
336, 341; migratioo oveneaa in 
courae ii. B6ia9^:iai. 135; poet* 
HeOeftk, i. 53,56, sS n^.. 63,68 n., 
9a> 96. 134. 465, 4«i u, 8$, 871*., 
96 a,, 99->e«» xpo, (9x, 194,300 n., 
»68, 316, 3:7, 331, 328, 34:, }43. 
397, 442 J iii. 335; poet-Indic, i 85; 
ai. 139, X3t: poit-Mmoan, i. 93*4, 
96, :oo-x, 103-3 »03,»»4,403 "<• 

> to; a. 4^ 5**«, S3 i »i- 79. 8a» 86, 
T".. ?7-8, 1:3. 134, 3*7, 387, 39». 

C : 111. 55, 146. 339: ?04(*Slck, I. 

ii. lao; poct«8iBnen<, 1.104-5, 
169, iTO, 111, 131«., 335 n.tii. 134, 
*36, 389, 3975 poet-Synac, u 87-8. 
7: n.. 73, 79; ii. 78, 14a, »5X, 449* 
51; Scaodinaviin, i. 19, 97, 99; ii. 
87i 89, 98-9. 343 »?f i 4o»- 


Volftey, C. F. ChaMO-Bcuf, Conte 
de, i 461; ii. 9; L^oitf ^Hisiovt, 
eitod. L 154 a.; Voyt^e*11 4 t «n 

» U ptatSau let AtoUet 1783, 
ft J78J, cited, i. » 9 t, 47 i 
U. 33Jlt, 366. 

FofluM, the, i. 372, 380; ii. 358. 
Voui04, Battle of (aj). 507), iL s66, 
380, 428 ft. 

Wign/a, Battle of, ii. 105. 

W^hibia. the, iii so, 4:0, 4:8, 4x9, 
459, 45*. 45*. 

Walker, ttmile of, iu> 374*5. 

WaUace, Alfred RusmU, I 432; iii, 
#38. 

Wallachia, prxDcipality of, ii. S35 a. 
Wallichiana, the, iii. 4t 7,^, 4*9,439< 
Wang Khan Kaiiyit, il 337 339. 

War, reaUDCiation of: by A^ki, L 87- 
8n.; iii. 19(5 aa an inatrurnent of 
oatioaal pMicy, Pact of Paiie for. i. 
xs. 30-x. 

Wan, Oeaenf; C:672*x7i3), ii 183; 
iii. 353,3685 (1793-1815), ii. 104-6, 
183; iii. 353 5 (i 9M-»8 ), u. 106-7, 
177,1575111. 368;—denanda made 
by, OQ beUlgerect natioGa, iii. :6?; 
— effeote of—on poUtica rnap, i. 
x^; ii. 138. 184; —on Weetem 
CrviUsaQOQ, uj, 90. 

WatUfii, K. G.: on Briiieh Arolk Air 
&tpediuon, ii. 441 n. 

Wane, O. F.: picture of Cbaoe, iii. 
316-17. 

Wei-ho, vall^of, It. 119.120. 
Wemnaju), Dr. Cheun, ii. *4**3. 
Welle, H. G,5 terser )?<• 

tenon, cited, iii. 239 5 Ooifoii tff 
Hutory, i. 4-55 iii. x6o, 193, 194*5 5 
Th0 Firtt Mm in th« Af«on, iii. 89, 
ioj-6. 

WelaK, the, ii. 195-6, t?9,335,336,399* 
Weleh lesguage, the, u. 435. 

Wracealax, Emperor, Ju. 3^. 

Wcoda, the, ii. 168,169, 430; ree afro 
Vwwn. 

Weeaea: le cuclcua of Kingdom of 
Eoglaod, i. $9; iL 196, X99; can> 
tmuity <A, with Great Biitain, j, 59; 
earpansiOD of, ii. 193; begeBxmy w, 
37, 39> ^8; Scnn^avlafu, impact 
of, I. 59; li. X93. 199; West Welah, 
preeaure of, ii. 195-0, 199. 

Weecera Chrietend^, 5 . 33, 34. 
Weatem CivUixadoa: 
igricultunl eociety, treceformatioo 
into c{»l cad ipduacrial, iij. 

342 rr 99 ., 375; 

Andean Civiliadon, absorption of, i. 
XI9, Jao; 



W«a<ern CivilUttioa 
Artbi, of, ii. sm-6, 361-4, 

3 « 4 : ill. x^; 

uticulcQOft uuo fituonti luru, i. 33, 
$2. 5$, 67,150, 473;a.X97; 
b«luM of power, opentioo of, iu. 

30J««., 3:0-1:, 34s, 346; 
borberuft*: ooacnbution of, qvo> 
eetimeced, 1.5$ ; pteaure of, l 

ii. 160 J09, 198, aos; 

lii. 148. :99, 3S^4^: 
boufidtnee of, oo ^iffere&e pUoee, ai 
different detee, i. 30 st ^.; 

Ceocnl Amexiein QeiJtauoo, •b< 
eorption of, i. 1:9, ixo; ii. 206; 
ceaer ee of stovio' w, lii. 3$s n.; 
ebeileosee ptecefited to, i. tj». { 
XBoreu iMue, iii. 3::<w., 363; 
naerauttlioa of extern^ into in- 
temel, iii. 296, 19944^.; let oUo 
tmeUr Environcneat; Murder; 
city^acee: edepntioft of inatiniDOiu 
of, e& Idosdom-taa eceie, i. 23 n.; 
iu- 3*4, 350^4«? i 3^«*, 375; *- 
velepment of, iu. 344 n ^.; fealore 
of, to become dominie: ioxtituibn, 
iii* 343 ' 4 . 3*7 «J 9 <. 364 n.. 477 ; 
m aho under Fuwobis; Gb- 
uamy; Italy; 

coloMoiity,tyapMrD of declBie,uL 134; 
common oerae for, ifidigeooue, 

ofJ- 3 » 33.34: 

Conunurntm, impact of, l 399; m. 

aooreje*; 

cruelty, teneiQveneee lu. 387; 
cultiu^ dllTcnntiMieb in, iii. 24 i~ 3 ; 
culcurel relMone with other eod e t i ea, 
•« 3 «. J4-5. * 5 *“ 3 . *60,164-5, 34 ^» 
429-30; ui. 204: 

culture of, i. 396: ii. 167. 339, 363; 
iii. 388^: art, iU. >85<4; drama, i. 
449; epic poeny, i. 449; ii. :o^ 
300 , 3p9: mu&ic, iu. i6s-6, 388^; 
radlatroa of, ill. 304^ set abo under 
language; 

drew, proKewire almplificatioo of, 
iii. : 79 ' 4 o: 
duritioftof,lo, la; 
efo^cefiirie iUuaiooe of, i, t57r*99,; 
envlronmeat, humen, i. j3’4, >62^, 
ijZiteenJsound^Aita^a Civilise* 
cioa; Arebs; BerberUoe; Cestral 
AmertCiA CiWUaatioo,' Com* 
nuaieot; Per Butem Cbricbao 
Civilieetion; Per Eectera Caviliu- 
tioa; Per Western Civjliadoo; 
Hindu Civiliaat^oi Islemic Civlli- 
MtioA; M«x>c CivUixitwn; Mon* 

S b; Nomade; Orthodox Chriadao 
vfljsonon; Ruwiaa Onhodctt 
Chriecian CivIUaadon; Scandt* 
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oavian Civilixitioni Syriac Cielli* 
eation; Turks; 

cnvucomoat, physiol, i. a6i~2, 369» 
33»> 334, 338; Ii* 308-9; 

tiboa or, u. 30*1.; iu. 133-4; 

expasaionoi: ehe^ to, iii, 149; Euro* 
peso, i. 38, 64, 65, 406 n.; tL 
»•«., 198, 041,275, 343, 345, 347- 
8, s 6»-3 ; «i. :47-8> *49, 199» 346, 
350. 459; overseee, i. 28, 38, 64, 
359; ii’ 304^ 3 ^: iii* :49i 3«4i 
347 n.; — tocial effects of, i. 210, 
250; iii. :3s;— eocial tet2rd2tkm 
in relation to, ui. 1352490^ —tte 
under Enolano; 
PeutTUOAL; Spaih; world-wide. i. 
a?. 3^*. 33. «50rw*, *85, :87, 
209-JO, 250; 3 14, 4«o, 424, 4x7 i ii. 
ai7, 236; UI. ao-i, 133, >48. *57. 
199-20C; set also under ftrcuwf, 
AmCA; Amsica; Andban ^vili* 
2A710 N; Balxan PeriMViA; Cbt* 
thal Ambucah CxviuzAnoN; 
CitiNA; CRtSA£>au; Egypt; Eko- 
uues; Fab WirrsiiN Cwustiak 
C rviLi2AT(GH; FftAms; India ; Ifis- 
land; Japan; Mbic CrviuxA- 
TioN; Ottoman Bmpm; Rxssu; 
Spain; Twm/i 

extenaioc of: in Space,26-32, 42; 
ia Time, i. 322^,; 

Far Eeatem Christian Civilisadon, 
pQsaible reunion with, Ii. 450-:; 

Far Eastern Civilbation: atricude to 
One aiiothcr, L 153 R., 156, 160-2, 
164, ^46; iii. 385; conbotwitb, if. 
125-7; *88-9; 

Far Eastern CieiLaaiion, Japanese 
branch, attitude to, i. 1^6 n.; 

Par Western Chriatun CiviluMnii: 
abeotptKD of, u. 421, 424-5; iii. 
147; contact with, i. 29; 11. 190 
»« . 33fW , ?8a;tti. 199,460; 
culture! inferionty to, u. 328^; 

genaU of, i. la, 39. 53^. 57. 6t, 
1290., 332, 334* 338; 1*. 308-9, 

K m. 149; eempention between 
e and Ireland, i, 29; ii. 334 

#d«., 362. 437MW-: 

ffTowth or, UI. 147^, 196,216; 
Keilenic QvUizaooo, affiliation to, i. 
45. S*. 66, 68, 95, 134, 

J 70 , 262, 263, 265-6 ft.. 338, 341; 
HeUeaic inffuence on, ii. 355. 

Hindu Civiliudon, contact with, il. 

128. 132-3, 236; iii. 2oa-4; 
home of, j, 32-3, 53; iii. 386; 
iiutitutioM of; dominant, i. 1-2,1-9, 
14, 15; incamatioos of, 1. 190-1, 
442-3: methods of prescntmi, >. 
44*-S. 445J 
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Wcatem Cmiianon 
Itiimic Civilianoo^ «ootu( with, i. 
5^*00; iii.iwj 

ltili«ouiilu«nGeon,i. t 9 , 2 )n., 403 n.: 

ui. $0^1, j«i-a, 305, J4* ten-: 
lADfuogoof, 1. 721; 

UviAg muoeumo of, iii 
mir^Moof: contineaiol Euro* 

po*A boxtoruAJ, ii. ; 

For Wacem CftrioieMatn, 
u. t^sen-l ofoiMi ORomin &ii> 
ii, 170, 177 re^.; ■Boinac 

, il. 174 Mff,; S^ndi* 

Aovio, ii. 194 W74.; ■Boiftsi Syruc 
World, ii. X70. 308 >099. i 
Uotenal technique ' u cr^rioa of 
•ocul progms, iii. 155; Oocitl 
peoot^ioQ by neons iii. t$3^ 
meoh^col peiuhont of, iii. 

Mexie Civiimtien, oboor^twn of, i. 

J29, IM, 36| A;ii. 206^ 
mQjia^ technique of, iii. jW h., 
:6S: 

minoniieo: ereative, iii. 141,341 tefq.; 

(m s^o bf^er Et^LAm; Italy); 

ponolized, tee wider Ewclaxjo: 
ProrestAixiami KiroiANOTS; Jowo; 
Mongols, relations vhh, ii, 147 n,; 
Nmnads, preoiuR of, ii. >47 n., 1561 
304, 3M; iii. 19, t^i 4^4,446, oS^i 

Ol^^^tamsoc inOueace on, i. 

6. 2n-t2i 

OnhodosCSrietian Ci*llisoU9ii?coD* 
tsct with, i. 65, 72; ii. 177 W99.1 zoi, 
set, 362-4; »>« *7, «99. 345.347 ". 
385, 460; Wntigmty nith, ii. 169, 
3$9« 439; cncorpontion of, i. 347, 
J4«; »cpontion of, i. 66-7,7 1 3471 
outi^^ing centre, reUtiont 

with. iu. 458-61; old fashioni 
naintoined ui, in. 1^5 t*n -; 
penoda of histo^ of, 1. a tnd n., 25, 
33> lyt. ?76n.; 

prospects 37; iii, 90 and n., 133- 
4, 24^-50. (5^ 0 : 2 . 243 It., 3$3* 
religious discrimifuitio&, i. 354 n .; u. 
28^1, a4x, 144-5, *50, 268^; iii. 
459 (tee aisc aader Minorities: 
pe^iscd); 

RussitB Orthodox Christian CivUisa- 
tioA, coiioa with, ii, J57-8, 175 
raff., tSa, soa, 24t-^; iii. tq, 199- 
30J, 278 x« 99.; 

SeandiAaviant the; abaorpilon of, 11 
201-2, 347 8, 359^: tii. 147; « 
pioneers, ii. 268, lot; iii, 46(^{; 
impact of, U. 193, 194#W., S73-4, 
340 MW., 3ih 402, 438; Iii. 196, 
299, 223, 216; —* consequences of 
failure of. ii. 347 ngg,; tee also 


Utkin Ekglans; Fauwcs; Nor¬ 
mans; Wbss:; 

structural axes of, i. 37 ten-, 65,95 n.; 
iL 330; 

Syriae Civilixstiofi, contact with, iL 
132 S02 ten-, 361 MW.; iii.: 99, 

545, 547 4M; 

Tuiis, relstiooi with, 12.: 7i, 177 raw*, 
302, 288-9; i». 43, 4^, 49, 72, 
199-200,459; 

univemi stare, abortive, tee wtcn 
Francs: Napoleonic Smpite; 
urban proletariat, iii, :7a: 
vitality of, in eishth century, ii. 

542: 

See etise wider Democracy: FnnAL 
Syetbm; HARSRino Mohuckt; 
Holy Roman Empm; Ikoustrial 
Systim: lAANie CrviuxATtON; 
Papact; lUcn; Racbs; Black; 
Sociffnss; Wars; and lo^ names 
of couAtnea, 

Westphalia, Peace Settlement of, it. 
65; iU. 352, 

W^. £. M,; riia BsJdmot: Their 
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